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CHAPTEK  XX. 

It  is  now  time  to  relate  the  events  which,  since  the  battle     chap. 
of  La  'Hogue,  had  taken  place  at  Saint  Germains.  XX. 

James,  after  seeing  the  fleet  which  was  to  have  convoyed  State  of 
him  back  to  his  kingdom  burned  down  to  the  water  edge,  ^^^^ 
liad  returned,  in  no  good  hnmonr,  to  his  abode  near  Paris.  Germaim. 
Misfortnne  generaUj  made  him  devout  after  his  own  fashion ; 
lod  he  now  starved  himself  and  flogged  himself  tdU  his 
ipiritual  guides  were  forced  to  interfere.*^ 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  a  duUer  place  than  Saint  Grer- 
Biains  was  when  he  held  his  court  there ;  and  yet  there  was 
Ksioely  in  aU  Europe  a  residence  more  enviably  situated 
Hmn  tiiat  which  the  generous  Lewis  had  assigned  to  his 
iqppliantB.  The  woods  were  magnificent,  the  air  clear  and 
■lUnrious,  the  prospects  extensive  and  cheerfuL  No  charm 
rf  niral  life  was  wanting ;  and  the  towers  of  the  greatest 
dtf  of  the  Continent  were  visible  in  the  distance.  The  royal 
were  richly  adorned  with  tapestry  and  marquetry, 
of  diver  and  mirrors  in  gilded  frames.  A  pension  of 
than  forty  thousand  pounds  sterling  was  annuaUy  paid 
i»  jhmos  from  the  French  Treasury.  He  had  a  guard  of 
Imout  OGmpoeed  of  some  of  the  finest  soldiers  in  Europe.  If 
Im  wUbed  to  amuse  himself  with  field  sports,  he  had  at 
Hi  tomEDBnd  an  establishment  far  more  sxunptuous  than  that 
had  belonged  to  him  when  he  was  at  the  head  of  a 
army  of  huntsmen  and  fowlers,  a  vast  arsenal 
buglehoms,  and  tents,  miles  of  network,  stag- 
fnchoiinds,  harriers,  packs  for  the  boar  and  packs  for 
\wtH  gnftlcons  for  the  heron  and  haggards  for  the  wild 
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dnck.     TTia  presence  chamber  and  his  antechamber  were  in 
outward  show  as  splendid  as  when  he  was  at  Whitehall.    He 
was  still  snrroxmded  by  blue  ribands  and  white  staves.      Bnt 
over  the  mansion  and  the  domain  brooded  a  constant  gloom, 
the  effect,  partly  of  bitter  regrets  and  of  deferred  hopes,  but 
chiefly  of  the  abject  superstition  which  had  taken  complete 
possession  of  his  own  mind,   and  which  was  affected   by 
aU  those  who  aspired  to  his  favour.     His  palace  wore  the 
aspect  of  a  monastery.     There  were  three  places  of  worship 
within  the  spacious  pile.     Thirty  or  forty  ecclesiastics  were 
lodged  in  the  building ;  and  their  apartments  were  eyed  with 
6nvy  by  noblemen  and  gentlemen  who  had  followed  the  for- 
tunes of  their  Sovereign,  and  who  thought  it  hard  that,  when 
there  was  so  much  room  under  his  roof,  they  should  be  forced 
to  sleep  in  the  garrets  of  the  neighbouring  town.   Among  the 
murmurers  was  the  brilliant  Anthony  Hamilton.     He  has  left 
us  a  sketch  of  the  life  of  Saint  Germains,  a  slight  sketch  in- 
deed, but  not  unworthy  of  the  artist  to  whom  we  owe  the 
most  highly  finished  and  vividly  coloured  picture  of  the  Eng- 
lish Court  in  the  days  when  the  English  Court  was  gayest. 
He  complains  that  existence  was  one  round  of  religious 
exercises ;  that,  in  order  to  live  in  peace,  it  was  necessary  to 
pass  half  the  day  in  devotion  or  in  the  outward  show  of  devo- 
tion :  that,  if  he  tried  to  dissipate  his  melancholy  by  breathing 
the  fresh  air  of  that  noble  terrace  which  looks  down  on  the 
▼alley  of  the  Seine,  he  was  driven  away  by  the  clamour  of  a 
Jesuit  who  had  got  hold  of  some  unfortunate  Protestant 
loyalists  from  England,  and  was  proving  to  them  that  no 
heretic  could  go  to  heaven.     In  general,  Hamilton  said,  men 
suffering  under  a  common  calamity  have  a  strong  fellow  feel- 
ing, and  are  disposed  to  render  good  offices  to  each  other. 
But  it  was  not  so  at  Saint  (jermains.    l^ere  all  was  discord, 
jealousy,  bitterness  of  spirit.    Malignity  was  concealed  under 
the  show  of  friendship  and  of  piety.     All  the  saints  of  the 
royal  household  were  praying  for  each  other  and  backbiting 
each  other  from  morning  to  night.     Here  and  there  in  the 
throng  of  hypocrites  might  be  remarked  a  man  too  high- 
spirited  to  diasemble.     But  such  a  man,  however  advantage- 
ously he  might  have  made  himself  known  elsewhere,  was  cer- 
tain to  be  treated  with  disdain  by  the  inmates  of  that  sullen 
abode.* 

Such  was  the  Court  of  James,  as  described  by  a  Boman 

*  HamiUoii'f  Zensyde. 
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Catholic.      Yet,  Iiowerer  disagreeable  that  Cotirt  may  have     CEAP. 
beoi  to  a  Boman  Catholic,  it  waa  infinitely  more  diaagreeaUe  -   ^'  .- 
to  a  Protestant.     For  the  Protestant  had  to  endure,  in  addi- 
tion to  all  the  dnlneBs  of  which  the  Boman  Catholic  com- 
plained, a  crowd  of  rexationB  from  which  the  Boman  Catholic 
waa  free.      In  every  competition  between  a  Protestant  and  a 
Boman  Catholic  the  Boman  Catholic  was  preferred.    In  every 
qoairel  between  a  Protestant  and  a  Boman  Catholic  the  Bo- 
man Catholic  waa  supposed  to  be  in  the  right.     While  the 
unlntionB  Protestant  looked  in  vain  for  promotion,  while  the 
dissipated  Protestant  looked  in  vain  for  amusement,  the  serious 
Protestant  looked  in  rain  for  spiritual  instruction  and  con- 
Bolation.     James  might,  no  doubt,  easily  have  obtained  pei^ 
mission  for  those  members  of  the  Church  of  England  who 
had  sacrificed  ereiytbing  in  his  cause  to  meet  privately  in 
wme  modest  oratory,  and  to  receive  the  euoharistic  bread 
uid  wine  irom  the  hands  of  one  of  tiieir  own  clergy :  but  he 
did  not  wish  his  residence  to  be  defiled  by  such  impious  rites. 
Doctor  Dennis  Ciranville,  who  had  quitted  the  richest  deanery, 
Ute  richest  archdeaconry,  and  one  of  the  richest  livings  in 
Engisnd,  rather  than  take  the  oaths,  gave  mortal  offence  by 
u^ng  leave  to  read  prayers  to  the  exiles  of  his  own  com- 
manion.     His  request  was  refused ;  and  he  was  so  grossly  in- 
nhed  by  his  master's  chaplains  and  their  retainers  that  he 
«u  forced  to  quit  Saint  Germaina.    Lest  some  other  Anglican 
doctor  should  be  equally  importunate,  James  wrote  to  inform 
ha  kgents  in  England  that  he  wished  no  Protestant  divine  to 
raae  out  to  him,*    Indeed  thenonjuring  clergy  were  at  least 
u  uach  sneered  at  and  as  much  railed  at  in  his  palace  as  in 
hii  nephew's.     If  any  heretic  had  a  claim  to  be  mentioned 
•itb  respect  at  Saint  Germains,  it  was  surely  Sancroft.     Yet 
it  was  reported  that  the  bigots  who  were  assembled  there 
urer  spoke  of  him  but  witli  aversion  and  disgust.  The  sacri- 
iu  of  the  first  place  in  the  Church,  of  the  first  place  in  the 
feenge.  of  the  toanaion  at  Lambeth  and  the  mansion  at  Croy- 
im,  of  immense  patronage,  and  of  a  revenue  of  nunre  than  five 
ftouand  a  year,  was  thought  but  a  poor  atonement  for  the 
pggt  oime  of  hnving  modestly  remonstrated  against  the  un- 


^ ^  ,  .  ._  it  the  first  letWr  Tra»  dated  acanding 

■as  noUatant  diriDs  to  the  NaT  S^le,  &ad  the  UtUrofMTO- 

AWi     TtuB  letter  ma  catioo  accordiiig  to  the  Old  Stjl*. 
1  If  aaolhcf  lMI«r  w- 
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CHAP,  constitutional  Declaration  of  Indulgence.  Sancroft  was  pro- 
^  nounced  to  be  just  such  a  traitor  and  just  such  a  penitent  as 
Judas  Iscariot.  The  old  hypocrite  had,  it  was  said,  while 
affecting  reverence  and  love  for  his  master,  given  the  &tal 
signal  to  his  master's  enemies.  When  the  mischief  had  been 
done  and  could  not  be  repaired,  the  conscience  of  the  sinner 
had  begun  to  torture  him.  He  had,  like  his  prototype,  blamed 
himself  and  bemoaned  himself.  He  had,  like  his  prototype, 
flung  down  his  wealth  at  the  feet  of  those  whose  instrument 
he  had  been.  The  best  thing  that  he  could  now  do  was 
to  make  the  parallel  complete  by  hanging  himself.* 

James  seems  to  have  thought  that  the  strongest  proof  of 
kindness  which  he  could  give  to  heretics  who  had  resigned 
wealth,  country,  family,  for  his  sake,  was  to  suffer  them  to  be 
beset,  on  their  dying  beds,  by  his  priests.  If  some  sick  man, 
helpless  in  body  and  in  mind,  and  deafened  by  the  din  of  bad 
logic  and  bad  rhetoric,  suffered  a  wafer  to  be  thrust  into  his 
mouth,  a  great  work  of  grace  was  triumphantly  announced  to 
the  Court ;  and  the  neophyte  was  buried  with  all  the  pomp 
of  religion.  But  if  a  royalist,  of  the  highest  rank  and  mo^ 
stainless  character,  died  professing  firm  attachment  to  the 
Church  of  England,  a  hole  was  dug  in  the  fields ;  and,  at  dead 
of  night,  he  was  flimg  into  it,  and  covered  up  like  a  mass  of 
carrion.  Such  were  the  obsequies  of  the  Earl  of  Dimfermline, 
who  had  served  the  House  of  Stuart  with  the  hazard  of  his 
life  and  to  the  utter  ruin  of  his  fortunes,  who  had  fought  at 
Killiecrankie,  and  who  had,  after  the  victory,  lifted  fix)m  the 
earth  the  still  breathing  remains  of  Dundee.  While  living 
Dunfermline  had  been  treated  with  contiunely.  The  Scottish 
officers  who  had  long  served  under  him  had  in  vain  entreated 
that,  when  they  were  formed  into  a  company,  he  might  still 
be  their  commander.  His  religion  had  been  thought  a  &tal 
disqualification.  A  worthless  adventurer,  whose  only  recom- 
mendation was  that  he  was  a  Papist,  was  preferred.  Dunferm- 
line continued,  during  a  short  time,  to  make  his  appearance 
in  the  circle  which  surrounded  the  Prince  whom  he  had  served 
too  well :  but  it  was  to  no  purpose.  The  bigots  who  ruled  the 
Court  refused  to  the  ruined  and  expatriated  Protestant  Lord 
the  means  of  subsistence :  he  died  of  a  broken  heart ;  and  they 
refused  him  even  a  grave.f 

♦  Batio  Ultima,  1697 ;  History  of  the  was  j?rossly  ill  nsed  is  acknowled^jed 

lata  Parliament,  1699.  even  in  the'jncobitc  Memoirs  of  Dundee, 

t  View  of  the  Court  of  Saint  Of  rmaina  1714. 
from  1690  to  1695.    That  Dunfermline 
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TbB  insoltB  daily  offered  at  Saint  GermainB  to  Qi6  ProteS'     CHAP, 
mt  religion  produced  a  great  effect  in  Eaglood.  The  Wliigs  .      .  ..- 
rinmpfaantly  atiked  whether  it  were  not  clear  that  the  old  Feeling 
fnwt  was  atterl;  incorrigible ;  and  many  even  of  the  non-  j^^^i^ 
nrora   obserred  his  proceedings  with  shame,  disgust,  and  Cum- 
lann.*    The  Jacobite  party  had,  from  tiie  first,  been  divided  ^^^^ 
Dto  two  sections,  which,  three  or  four  years  after  the  Eevo-  oom- 
ntion,  began  to  be  tnown  as  the  Componnders  and  the  Non-  !«""<'"»■ 
omponnders.     The  Componnders  were  those  who  wished  for 
b  restoration,  but  for  a  restoration  accompanied  by  a  general 
imneaiy,  and  by  guarantees  for  the  security  of  the  civil  and 
wdenastical  constitution  of  the  realm.  The  Noncompoimders 
bhooght  it  downright  Whj^ery,  downright  rebellion,  to  take 
■dnntage  of  Hia  Majesty's  unfortunate  situation  for  the  pur- 
pose <^  imposing  on  hiAi  any  condition.     The  plain  duty  of 
his  Bobgects  was  to  bring  him  back.     What  traitors  Be  would 
foiah  and  what  tzaitors  he  would  spare,  what  laws  he  would 
ii»uinj  and  with  what  laws  he  would  dispense,  were  questions 
to  be  decided  by  himself  alone.     If  he  decided  them  wrongly, 
ke  BDct  answer  for  his  &ult  to  heaven,  and  not  to  his  people. 
Ite  pare  NoncompomiderB  were  chiefly  to  be  found  among 
fte  BoinaD  Catholics,  who,  very  naturally,  were  not  solicitous 
to  obtun  any  security  for  a  religion  which  they  thought 
1,  or  for  a  polity  from  the  benefits  of  which  they  were 
lliere  were  aLso  some  Protestant  nonjurors,  such 
u  Erttlewell  and  Hickes,  who  resolutely  followed  the  theory 
of  nhner  to  all  the  extreme  consequences  to  which  it  led. 
But,  though  Kettlewell  tried  to  convince  his  countrymen  that 
aoBsrehical  goverrunent  had  been  ordained  by  God,  not  as  a 
aetiu  of  making  them  happy  here,  but  as  a  cross  which  it 
'^m  their  duty  to  take  up  and  bear  in  the  hope  of  being 
1  for  their  patience  hereafter,  and  though  Hickes 
i  them  tliat  there  was  not  a  single  Compounder  in  the 
e  Tbeban  legion,  very  few  churchmen  were  inclined  to 
m  the  risk  of  the  gallows  merely  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
MaUiahiD^  the  Higk  Conmiission  and  the  Dispensing  Power. 
Tbe  Compoundera  formed  the  main  strength  of  the  Jacobite 
|*ty  in  England :  but  tiie  Noncompounders  had  hitherto 

there  la  one  silly  thing  or  uiother  dillj 

ntriEM   whJtJi  doD«  lliirr,  ihat  mmea  Uiournoticebere, 

inMn]r[ig)ii  rnade  >  which  prutongivhattheyiopNuiDiialelj 

m  to  Jkmra  on  thi*  desiiv.       Sre  also  a  Short  and  True  Be- 

.onmileOia  bigotrv  L<tion   of   Intrigura  tmnaacted  Ivlh  at 

h  and  diapoap  their  Home  and  Abroad  to  mtore  the  Ut* 

-'      i  Brtbod*  that  King  Jimn,  1094. 
For 
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CHAP,  had  nndiyided  sway  at  Saint  Grermains.  No  Ftotestant,  no 
^  moderate  Boman  Catholic,  no  man  who  dared  to  hint  that 
any  law  conld  bind  the  royal  prerogative,  conld  hope  for  the 
smallest  mark  of  favour  from  the  banished  King.  The 
priests  and  the  apostate  Melfort,  the  avowed  enemy  of  the 
Protestant  religion  and  of  civil  liberty,  of  Parlianients,  of 
trial  by  jury  and  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  were  in  exclusive 
possession  of  the  royal  ear.  Herbert  was  called  Chancellor, 
walked  before  the  other  officers  of  state,  wore  a  black  robe 
embroidered  with  gold,  and  carried  a  seal:  but  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Church  of  England ;  and  therefore  he  was 
not  suffered  to  sit  at  the  Council  Board.* 

The  truth  is  that  the  faults  of  James's  head  and  heart 
were  incurable.  In  his  view  there  could  be  between  him  and 
his  subjects  no  reciprocity  of  obligation.  Their  duly  was  to 
risk  prd^rty,  liberty,  life,  in  order  to  replace  him  on  the 
throne,  and  then  to  bear  patiently  whatever  he  chose  to 
inflict  upon  them.  They  could  no  more  pretend  to  merit 
before  him  than  before  God.  When  they  had  done  all,  they 
were  stiU  unprofitable  servants.  The  highest  praise  due  to 
the  royalist  who  shed  his  blood  on  the  field  of  battle,  or  on 
the  scaffold  for  hereditary  monarchy,  was  simply  that  he  was 
not  a  traitor.  After  all  the  severe  discipline  which  the 
deposed  Xing  had  undergone,  he  was  still  as  much  bent  on 
plundering  and  abasing  the  Church  of  England  as  on  the 
day  when  he  told  the  kneeling  fellows  of  Magdalene  to  get 
out  of  his  sight,  or  on  the  day  when  he  sent  the  Bishops  to 
the  Tower.  He  was  in  the  habit  of  declaring  that  he  would 
rather  die  without  seeing  his  country  again  than  stoop  to 
capitulate  with  those  whom  he  ought  to  command.t  In  the 
Declaration  of  April  1692  the  whole  man  appears  without 
disguise,  full  of  his  own  imaginary  rights,  unable  to  under- 
stand how  any  body  but  himself  can  have  any  rights,  dull, 
obstinate,  and  cruel.  Another  paper,  which  he  drew  up 
about  the  same  time,  shows,  if  possible,  still  more  clearly, 
how  little  he  had  profited  by  a  sharp  experience.  In  that 
paper  he  set  forth  the  plan  according  to  which  he  intended 

*  View  of  the  Court  of  Saint  Oermains.  i  Dto  your  Council ;  your  enemies  take  ad- 

The  account  given  in  this  View  is  con-  vantAgo  of  his  not  being  in  it."    James's 

finned  br  a  remarkable  paper,  which  is  answer  is  eTasire.     **  The  King  will  b^, 

among  the  Naime  MSS.    Some  of  the  on  all  occasions,  ready  to  express  the 

heads  of  the  Jacobite  party  in  England  just  Talue  and  esteem  he  has  for  his 

made  a  representation  to  James,  one  Lord  Chancellor." 

article  of  which  is  as  foUows :  *'  They  f  A  Short  and  True  Relation  of  In- 

beg  that  Your  Majesty  would  bepleased  triguea,  1094. 
tQ  admit  of  the  Cfhancellor  of  Englanfl 
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to  govern  Trfaen  he  ahoald  be  restored.    He  laid  it  down  as  a    OB&P. 
mle  that  one  Conuniaaioner  of  the  Treuaurj-,  one  of  the  two  .       , '    - 
Secretaries  of   State,  the  Secretary  at  War,  the  majoritj 
(rf*  the  Qreai  Offioers  of  the  Hoosehold,  the  majoritT-  of  the 
Lords  of  the  Bedchamber,  the  majority-  of  the  officers  of  the 
•nnj,  should  always  be  Boman  Catholics.* 

It  waa  to  no  purpose  that  the  most  eminent  Compoonders 
sent  from  Iiondon  letter  after  letter  filled  with  judicions  , 

counsel  and  earnest  supplication.  It  was  to  no  purpose  that 
they  demonstrated  in  the  plainest  manner  the  impoBsibilitf 
of  establishing  Popish  ascendency  in  a  country  where  at  least 
forfy-nine  fiftieths  of  the  population  and  much  more  than 
forty-nine  fiftieths  of  the  w^th  and  the  intelligence  were 
Protestant.  It  was  to  no  purpose  that  they  informed  their 
master  that  the  Declaration  of  April  1692  had  been  read 
with  exultation  by  his  enemies  and  with  deep  affliction  by  his 
friends;  that  it  had  tieen  printed  and  circulated  by  the 
nmrpers ;  that  it  had  done  more  than  all  the  libels  of  the 
Whigs  to  inflame  the  nation  against  him ;  and  that  it  had 
fdniisfaed  those  naval  officers  who  had  promised  him  snpport 
with  a  plausible  pretext  for  breaking  faith  with  him,  and  for 
destroying  the  fleet  which  was  to  hare  convoyed  him  back  to 
liii  kingdom.  He  continued  to  be  deaf  to  the  remonstrances 
flf  his  best  friends  in  England  till  those  remonstrances  began 
to  be  echoed  at  Versailles.  All  the  information  which  Lewis 
mi  his  ministers  were  able  to  obtain  touching  the  state  of 
oar  blami  satisfied  them  that  James  would  never  be  restored 
mless  he  could  bring  himself  to  make  lar^  concessions  to 
Ids  subjects.  It  was  therefore  intimated  to  him,  kindly  and 
oonrteouinif,  but  seriously,  that  he  would  do  well  to  change 
Ui  counsels  and  his  counsellors.  France  could  not  continue 
(be  war  f<a  the  purpose  of  forcing  a  Sovereign  on  an  un- 
wflltBg  nataou.  She  was  crushed  by  public  burdens.  Her 
tnde  and  mdastry  languished.  Her  harvest  and  her  vintage 
lad  &Ued.  The  peasantry  were  starving.  The  &int  murmors 
if  the  prcivincial  Estates  began  to  be  heard.  There  was  a 
IdbH  to  tbs  amount  of  the  sacrifices  which  the  most  absolute 
ynuoe  could  demand  from  those  whom  he  ruled.  However 
tlie  Most  Christian  King  might  be  to  uphold  the 
of  hereditary  monarchy  and  of  pure  religion  all  over 
idlfllilfirst  duty  was  to  his  own  kingdom;  and,  unless 
ion  speedily  took  place  in  En^and,  his  dnbf 
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OHAP.    to  his  own  kingdom  might  impose  on  him  the  painful  neces- 
^_^  ^  sity  of  treating  with  the  Prince  of  Orange.    It  woold  there- 
fore be  wise  in  James  to  do  without  delaj  whatever  he  could 
honourably  and  conscientiously  do  to  win  back  the  hearts  of 
his  people. 
Chaiige  of       Thus  pressed,  James  unwillingly  yielded.    He  consented 
^^^^   to  giye  a  share  in  the  management  of  his  affiurs  to  one  of 
Oemudiii:  the  most  distinguished  of  the  Compounders,  Charles  Earl 
^'^^^^^'^  of  Middleton. 

Middleton's  family  and  his  peerage  were  Scotch.  But  he 
was  closely  connected  with  some  of  the  noblest  houses  of 
England :  he  had  resided  long  in  England :  he  had  been  ap- 
pointed by  Charles  the  Second  one  of  the  English  Secretaries 
of  State,  and  had  been  entrusted  by  James  with  the  lead  of 
the  English  House  of  Commons.  His  abilities  and  acquire- 
ments were  considerable :  his  temper  was  easy  and  generous: 
his  manners  were  popular;  and  his  conduct  had  generally 
been  consistent  and  honourable.  He  had,  when  Popery  was 
in  the  ascendant,  resolutely  refused  to  purchase  the  royal 
favour  by  apostasy.  Eoman  Catholic  ecclesiastics  had  been 
sent  to  conyert  him ;  and  the  town  had  been  much  amused 
by  the  dexterity  with  which  the  layman  baffled  the  divines. 
A  priest  undertook  to  demonstrate  the  doctrine  of  transub- 
stantiation,  and  made  the  approaches  in  the  usual  form. 
"  Tour  Lordship  believes  in  the  Trinity."  "  Who  told  you 
so  ?  **  said  Mid^eton.  "  Not  believe  in  the  Trinity !  *'  cried 
the  priest  in  amazement.  ^^Nay,"  said  Middleton:  ^^ prove 
your  religion  to  be  true  if  you  can :  but  do  not  catechise  me 
about  mine."  As  it  was  plain  that  the  Secretary  was  not  a 
disputant  whom  it  was  easy  to  take  at  an  advantage,  the  con- 
troversy ended  almost  as  soon  it  began.*  When  fortune 
changed,  Middleton  adhered  to  the  cause  of  hereditary 
monarchy  with  a  steadfastness  which  was  the  more  respec- 
table because  he  would  have  had  no  difficulty  in  making  his 
peace  with  the  new  government.  His  sentiments  were  so 
well  known  that,  when  the  kingdom  was  agitated  by  appre- 
hensions of  an  invasion  and  an  insurrection,  he  was  arrested 
and  sent  to  the  Tower :  but  no  evidence  on  which  he  could 
be  convicted  of  treason  was  discovered;  and,  when  the 
dangerous  crisiB  was  past,  he  was  set  at  liberty.  It  should 
■eem  indeed  that,  during  the  three  years  which  followed  the 
Befolntumy  he  was  by  no  means  an  active  plotter.  He  saw 
%  Beftcration  could  be  effected  only  with  the  general 

*  Bnnet,  i  688. 
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assent  of  the  nation,  and  that  the  nation  wonld  never  assent     CHAP. 

•  X5C- 

to  a  Bestoration  without  secnrities  agauist  Popery  and  arbi-  -_    ,     ^ 
trarj  power.    He  therefore  conceived  that,  while  his  banished 
master  obstinately  refused  to  give  such  securities,  it  would 
be  worse  than  idle  to  conspire  against  the  existing  govern- 
ment. 

Such  was  the  man  whom  James,  in  consequence  of  strong 
representations  from  Versailles,  now  invited  to  join  him  in 
France.     The  great  body  of  Clompounders  learned  with  de- 
light that  they  were  at  length  to  be  represented  in  {he 
Council  at  Saint  Grermains  by  one  of  their  favourite  leaders. 
Some  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  who,  though  they  had  not 
approved  of  the  deposition  of  James,  had  been  so  much  dis- 
crngted  by  his  perverse  and  absurd  conduct  that  they  had  lone 
iTcAdeA  in  connection  with  him,  now  began  to  hope  that  hi 
had  seen  his  error.     They  had  refused  to  have  anything  to 
do  with  Melfort :  but  they  communicated  freely  with  Middle- 
ton.    The  new  minister  conferred  also  with  the  four  traitors 
whose  infamy  has  been  made  preeminently  conspicuous  by 
fheir  station,  their  abilities,  and  their  great  public  services ; 
with  Godolphin,  the  great  object  of  whose  life  was  to  be  in 
&TOur  with  both  the  rival  Kings  at  once,  and  to  keep, 
tiaoagh  all  revolutions  and  counterrevolutions,  his  head,  his 
estate,  and  a  place  at  the  Board  of  Treasury ;  with  Shrews- 
bvj,  who,  having  once  in  a  fatal  moment  entangled  himself 
m,  criminal  and  dishonourable  engagements,  had  not  had  the 
iHolntion  to  break  through  them ;  with  Marlborough,  who 
Mttlmiied  to  profess  the  deepest  repentance  for  the  past  and 
fm  best  intentions  for  the  future ;  and  with  Bussell,  who 
iMhied  that  he  was  still  what  he  had  been  before  the  day  of 
I*  Hogne,  and  renewed  his  promise  to  do  what  Monk  had 
In^  on  condition  that  a  general  pardon  should  be  granted 
teall  political  offenders,  and  that  the  royal  power  should  be 
Ibetd  under  strong  constitutional  restraints. 

Bsiiie  Middleton  left  England  he  had  collected  the  sense 

if  all  the  leading  Compounders.     They  were  of  opinion  that 

one  expedient  which  would  reconcile  contending 

at  home,  and  lead  to  the  speedy  pacification  of 

This  expedient  was  that  James  should  resign  the 

ia  frfour  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  that  the  Prince 

ilee  ahould  be  bred  a  Protestant.    If,  as  was  but  too 

4a^  His  Majesty  should  refuse  to  listen  to  this  sug- 

lie  most  at  l^st  consent  to  put  forth  a  Declaration 

1^  do  away  the  tmfEivourable  impression  madft  b^ 
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CHAP,     his  Declaration  of  the  preceding  spring.    A  paper  such  as  it 
-  was  thought  expedient  that  he  should  publish  was  carefully 

drawn  up,  and,  after  much  discussion,  approved. 

Early  in  the  year  1693,  Middleton,  haying  been  put  in  full 
possession  of  the  views  of  the  principal  English  Jacobites, 
stole  across  the  Channel,  and  made  his  appearance  at  the 
Court  of  James.      There  was   at  that  Court  no  want  of 
slanderers  and  sneerers,  whose  malignity  was  only  the  more 
dangerous  because  it  wore  a  meek  and  sanctimonious  air 
Middleton  found,  on  his  arrival,  that  numerous  lies,  fisilirioated 
by  the  priests,  who  feared  and  hated  him,  were  already  in 
circulation.     Some  Noncompounders  too^had  written  from 
London  that  he  was  at  heart  a  Presbyterian  and  a  Bepublican. 
He  was  however  graciously  received,  and  was  appointed  Sec- 
retary of  State  conjointly  with  Melfort.* 
New  De-         It  very  soon  appeared  that  James  was  fully  resolved  never  to 
put  forSi     resign  the  Crown,  or  to  suffer  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  be  bred 
by  James,    a  heretic ;  and  it  long  seemed  doubtful  whether  any  argu- 
ments or  entreaties  would  induce  him  to  sign  the  Declaration 
which  his  friends  in  England  had  prepared.     It  was  indeed  a 
document  very  different  from  any  that  had  yet  appeared  nnder 
his  Great  Seal.     He  was  made  to  promise  tiiat  he  would  grant 
a  free  pardon  to  all  his  subjects  who  should  not  oppose  him 
after  he  should  land  in  the  island ;  that,  as  soon  as  he  was 
restored,  he  would  call  a  Parliament ;  that  he  would  confirm 
all  such  laws,  passed  during  the  usurpation,  as  the  Houses 
should  tender  to  him  for  confirmation ;  that  he  would  waive 
his  right  to  the  chimney  money ;  that  he  would  protect  and 
defend  the  Established  Church  in  the  enjoyment  of  all  her 
possessions  and  privileges ;  that  he  would  not  again  violate 
the  Test  Act ;  that  he  would  leave  it  to  the  legislature  to 
define  the  extent  of  his  dispensing  power ;  and  that  he  would 
maintain  the  Act  of  Settlement  in  Ireland. 

He  struggled  long  and  hard.  He  pleaded  his  conscience. 
Could  a  son  of  the  Holy  Boman  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church 
bind  himself  to  protect  and  defend  heresy,  and  to  enforce  a 
law  which  excluded  true  believers  from  office  ?  Some  of  the 
ecclesiastics  who  swarmed  in  his  household  told  him  that  he 
could  not  without  sin  give  any  such  pledge  as  his  undutiful 
subjects  demanded.     On  this  point  the  opinion  of  Middleton, 

*  As  to  fiiis  cbange  of  ministiy  at  M^moires  da  Saint  Simon;   A  French 

g^at  Oermaina  aee  the  rerf  eariooa  but  Conquest  neither  deairable  nor  practi- 

raj  oonftiaed  narratiTe  in  the  Life  of  cable,  1693 ;  and  the  Letters  from  the 

James,  ii  498 — 516. ;  Bnmet,  iL  219. ;  Naime  MSS.  printed  by  Macpheraon. 
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who  was  a  Protestant,  could  be  of  no  weight.     But  Middleton     CHAP, 
found  an  ally  in  one  whom  he  regarded  as  a  rival  and  an  ^ 
enemj.    Melfort,  scared  bj  the  nniversal  hatred  of  which  he 
knew  himself  to  be  the  object,  and  afraid  that  he  shonld  be 
held  accountable,  both  in  England  and  in  France,  for  his 
master's  wrongheadedness,  submitted  the  case  te  several 
eminent  Doctors  of  the  Sorbonne.    These  learned  casuists 
pronounced  the  Declaration  unobjectionable  in  a  religious 
point  of  view.    The  great  Bossuet,  Bishop  of  Meauz,  who 
was  regarded  by  the  Gallicaa  Church  as  a  father  scarcely  in- 
ferior in  authority  to  Cyprian  or  Augustin,  showed  by  powerful 
arguments,  both  theological  and  political,  that  the  scruple 
which  tormented  James  was  precisely  of  that  sort  against 
which  a  much  wiser  King  had  given  a  caution  in  the  words, 
"  Be  not  righteous  overmuch.***    The  authority  of  the  French 
divines  was  supported  by  the  authority  of  the  French  Govern- 
ment.    The  language  held  at  Versailles  was  so  strong  that 
James  began  to  be  alarmed.  What  if  Lewis  should  take  serious 
offence,  should  think  his  hospitality  ungratefully  requited, 
ihoold  conclude  a  peace  with  the  usurpers,  and  should  re- 
quest his  unfortunate  guests  to  seek  another  asylum  ?    It  was 
neoessarj  to  submit.     On  the  seventeenth  of  April  1693  the 
Declaration  was  signed  and  sealed.    The  concluding  sentence 
was  a  prayer.     ^^  We  come  to  vindicate  our  own  right,  and  to 
tahiMiflh  the  liberties  of  our  people ;  and  may  God  give  us 
mooom  in  the  prosecution  of  the  one  as  we  sincerely  intend 
Am  eonfinnation  of  the  other  !"t     The  prayer  was  heard. 
Thaiaeeess  of  James  was  strictly  proportioned  to  his  sincerity. 
Wkai  his  sincerity  was  we  know  on  the  best  evidence. 
Beneely  had  he  called  on  heaven  to  witness  the  truth  of  his 
fnkmkmBy  when  he  directed  Melfort  to  send  a  copy  of  the 
Dsehaikm  to  Bome  with  such  explanations  as  might  satisfy 
iht  Hope.    Melfort's  letter  ends  thus :  ''  After  all,  the  object 
tf  lUl  Declaration  is  only  to  get  us  back  to  England.    We 
Adli|^  the  battle  of  the  Catholics  with  much  greater  ad- 
at  Whitehall  than  at  Saint  Germains."^ 


^Ub  sf  Jamet,  ii.  609.    Bossuet^  though  he  held  out  loMjer  than  the  rest, 

-~  h9  tend  in  the  Appendix  to  »aw  at  last  that  he  hadbeen  in  error,  but 

IdtalofT.    The  Biiiboi>  sums  did  not  choose  formally  to  retract.     I 

MOtstana:  '*Je  ^rai  done  think    much    too    highly  of  Bossuet's 

'Stholiqiies,  ^il  y  en  a  understanding  to  beliere  this. 

poist  la   declaration  f  Life  of  James,  ii.  505. 

il;  Bob  asse  Justus  multum;  |  "£n  fin  oelle  cy— j'entends  la  de- 

— ■—  ttvtm  neoesie  est»  ne  '      " 


—  , ^ ,  Je  daration — n'est  que  pour  .  rentier ;    et 

la  tha  life  of  James  it  Ton  pent  beaucoup  mieux  disputer  dea 

Ika  French  Doctors  affiurea  des  Catholiques  A  Whythall  qa*4 

and  that  Boasuet,  Saint  Germain." — Ms«uz«,  A^ppvodbu 
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CHAP.         Meanwhile  the  document  from  which  so  much  was  expected 
^  had  been  despatched  to  London.    There  it  was  printed  at  a 
secret  press  in  the  house  of  a  Quaker :  for  there  was  among 
the  Quakers  a  party,  small  in  number,  but  zealous  and  addTe, 
which  had  imbibed  the  politics  of  TVilliam  Penn.*    To  circu- 
late such  a  work  was  a  service  of  some  danger :   but  agents 
were  found.     Several  persons  were  taken  up  while  distributing 
copies  in  the  streets  of  the  city.    A  hundred  packets  were 
stopped  in  one  day  at  the  Post  Office  on  their  waj  to  the 
fleet.     But,  after  a  short  time,  the  government  wis^j  gave 
up  the  endeavour  to  suppress  what  could  not  be  suppreoaed, 
and  published  the  Declaration  at  full  length,  accompanied  bj 
a  severe  commentaiy.f 
Sffttct  of         The  commentary,  however,  wbs  hardly  needed.     The  De- 
^tlra  ^  claration  altogether  fiiiled  to  produce  the  effect  which  Middle- 
ton  had  anticipated.     The  truth  is  that  his  advice  had  not 
been  asked  till  it  mattered  not  what  advice  he  gave.     If 
James  had  put  forth  such  a  manifesto  in  January  1689,  the 
throne  would  probably  not  have  been  declared  vacant.     If  he 
had  put  forth  such  a  manifesto  when  he  was  on  the  coast  of 
Normandy  at  the  head  of  an  army,  he  would  have  conciliated 
a  large  part  of  the  nation,  and  he  might  possibly  have  been 
joined  by  a  large  part  of  the  fleet.     But  both  in  1689  and  in 
1692  he  had  held  the  language  of  an  implacable  tyrant;  and 
it  was  now  too  late  to  affect  tenderness  of  heart  and  reverence 
for  the  constitution  of  the  realm.     The  contrast  between  the 
new  Declaration  and  the  preceding  Declaration  excited,  not 
without  reason,  general  suspicion  and  contempt.    What  con- 
fidence could  be  placed  in  the  word  of  a  Prince  so  unstable, 
of  a  Prince  who  veered  fix)m  extreme  to  extreme?     In  1692, 
nothing  would  satisfy  him  but  the  heads  and  quarters  of 
hundreds  of  poor  ploughmen  and  boatmen  who  had,  several 
years  before,  taken  some  rustic  liberties  with  him  at  which 
his  grandfather  Henry  the  Fourth  would  have  had  a  hearty 
laugh.     In  1693,  the  foulest  and  most  ungrateful  treasons 
were  to  be  covered  with  oblivion.     Caermarthen  expressed 
the  general  sentiment.     "  I  do  not,"  he  said,  "  understand 
all  this.     Last  April  1  was  to  be  hanged.     This  April  I  am 
to  have  a  free  pardon.     I  cannot  imagine  what  I  have  done 
during  the  past  year  to  deserve  such  goodness."    The  general 

*  B«den  to  the  States  General,  June  ral  of  May  and  June  1693 ;  An  Answer 

A.  IMS.     Fonr  thousand  copies,  wet  to  the  Late  King  James's  Declaration 

JBoB  tha  prcMf  were  found  in  this  house,  published  at  Saint  Qermains,  1 693. 

t  Bidm't  Letters  to  the  Sutes  Qene- 
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c^inion  was  that  a  snare  was  hidden  under  this  nnwonted     CHAP. 

demencj,  this  nnwonted  respect  for  law.    The  Declaration,    _^'  - 

it  was  said,  was  excellent ;  and  so  was  the  Coronation  oath. 

Erery  body  knew  how  King  James  had  observed  his  Coronation 

oath ;  and  every  body  might  guess  how  he  would  observe  his 

Declaration.    While  grave  men  reasoned  thus,  the  Whig 

jesters  were  not  sparing  of  their  pasquinades.     Some  of  the 

Noncompounders,  meantime,   uttered   indignant  murmurs. 

The  King  was  in  bad  hands,  in  the  hands  of  men  who  hated 

monarchy.    His  mercy  was  cruelty  of  the  worst  sort.     The 

general  pardon  which  he  had  granted  to  his  enemies  was  in 

truth  a  general  proscription  of  his  friends.     Hitherto  the 

Judges  appointed  by  the  usurper  had  been  under  a  restraint, 

imperfect,  indeed,  yet  not  absolutely  nugatory.     They  had 

known  that  a  day  of  reckoning  might  come,  and  had  there- 

fcnre  in  general  dealt  tenderly  with  the  persecuted  adherents 

of  the  rightful  King.     That  restraint  His  Majesty  had  now 

taken  away.     He  had  told  Holt  and  Treby  that,  till  he  should 

land  in  England,  they  might  hang  royalists  without  the 

gmallest  fear  of  being  called  to  account.^ 

But  by  no  class  of  people  was  the  Declaration  read  with  so 

much  disgust  and  indignation  as  by  the  native  aristocracy  of 

Iidand.     This  then  was  the  rewaord  of  their  loyalty.     This 

nu  the  fiuth  of  kings.    When  England  had  cast  James  out, 

when  Scotland  had  rejected  him,  the  Irish  had  stiU  been  true 

to  him;  and  he  had,  in  return,  solemnly  given  his  sanction 

to  a  law  which  restored  to  them  an  immense  domain  of  which 

ftflj  had  been  despoiled.    Nothing  that  had  happened  since 

ftit  time  had  diminished  their  claim  to  his  favour.     They 

M  defended  his  cause  to  the  last :  they  had  fought  for  him 

kag  after  he  had  deserted  them :  many  of  them,  when  unable 

to  contend  longer  against  superior  force,  had  followed  him 

fato  banishment ;  and  now  it  appeared  that  he  was  desirous 

toaske  peace  with  his  deadliest  enemies  at  the  expense  of 

liiaoet  fidthful  friends.     There  was  much  discontent  in  the 

i  _  lAk  legiments  which  were  dispersed  through  the  Nether- 

i^  Ittdaand  along  the  frontiers  of  Grermany  and  Italy.     Even 

lb  Wliigs  allowed  that,  for  once,  the  O's  and  Macs  were  in 

%k  li|^  and  asked  triumphantly  whether  a  prince  who  had 

Ida  word  to  his  devoted  servants  could  be  expected  to 

iktoliiflfoesPt 


k  «f  JoMt,  ii.  514.    I  am  un-        f  Among  the  Nairne  Papers  is  a  letter 
that  Ken  wms  among    sent  on  this  occasion  bjr  Middleton  to 
tha  Declaration  of    Macarthy,  who  was  then  serving  \ii  Q«t« 

mail/.  Middieton  trie's  to  sootY^e  ^acKt* 
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friends  in  England  an  account  of  his  visit  has  come  down  to     CHAlr. 
u«.*     He  WM  presented  to  Lewis,  was  most  kindly  received,  .    ^^, ,, 
and  was  overpowered  by  gratitude  and  admiration.     Of  oil 
the  wonders  of  the  Conrt, — so  Uiddleton  wrote, — ^its  master 
was  the  greatest.    The  splendoor  of  the  great  King's  per- 
sonal merit  threw  even  the  splendour  of  his  forttines  into  the 
■hade.     The  luignage  which  His  Most  Christian  Majesty 
held  about  £ngli^  politics  was,  on  the  whole,  highly  satis- 
fiwtoiy.     Tet  in  one  thing  this  accomplished  prince  and  his 
aUe  and  experienced   ministers  were   strangely  mistaken. 
Hey  were  all  possessed  with  the  absurd  notion  that  the 
^ince  of  Orange  was  a  great  man.     No  pains   had  been 
spared  to  mideceive  them :  hot  they  were  nnder  an  incurable 
dfllQaioiL     Tbej  saw  through  a  magnifying  glass  of  such 
power  that  the  leech  appeared  to  them  a  leviathan.   It  ooght 
to  have  occnrred  to  Middleton  that  possibly  the   delnsion 
might  be  in  his  own  vision  and  not  in  theirs.     Lewis  and 
tike  ootmsellora  who  snrroonded  him  were  &r  indeed  from 
loving  Wmiam.     Bnt  they  did  not  hate  him  with  that  mad 
hatred  which  raged  in  the  breasts  of  his  English  enemies. 
Middleton  was  one  of  the  wisest  and  most  moderate  of  the 
Jaoobites.    Yet  even  Middleton's  judgment  was  so  much 
diAened  by  malice  that,  on  this  subject,  he  talked  nonsense 
Bwavthy  of  his  capacity.     He,  like  the  rest  of  his  party, 
eoold  see  in  the  nsorper  nothing  bnt  what  was  odions  and 
wt«uH>tihl^,  the  heart  of  a  fiend,  the  nnderstanding  and 
nunners  of  a  stnpid,  brutal,  Dntqh  boor,  who  generally  ob- 
Mtred  a  snlky  silence,  and,  when  forced  to  speak,  gave  short 
Mt  answers  in  bad  English.     The  French  statesmen,  on 
die  other  hand,  judged  of  William's  fiictdties  &om  an  inti- 
ntte  knowledge  of  t!ie  way  in  which  he  had,  dnring  twenty 
fdn,  «>iiducted  aiFairs  of  the  greatest  moment  and  of  the 
pmtest  difficult}-.     Ho  had,  ever  since  1673,  been  playing 
■gunst  tli«inselvos  a.  n.ost  complicated  game  of  mixed  chance 
■ul  Udl!  for  nil  iuiiiitiise  stake ;  they  were  prond,  and  with 
iwion,  of  their  own  deiterity  at  that  game ;  yet  they  were 
tamaoaa  that  in  liim  they  had  found  more  than  their  match. 
ii  fli0  commencement  of  the  long  contest  every  advant^e 
i^  beso  on  their  side.    They  had  at  their  absolute  coiomand 
I    Jft«  naooTCeB  of  tlie  greatest  kingdom  in  Eorope ;  and  he 
«fy  the  servant  of  a  commonwealth,  of  which  the 
aUarj  was  inferior  in  extent  to   Normandy  or 

rllMldth*  IStli  of  April  1693.    It  ii  among  tba  Nunie  UBS.,  ud 
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OHAP.     Gnienne.    A  succesaion  of  generals  and  diplomatists  of  emi- 
-  /^      nent  ability  had  been  opposed  to  him.    A  powerful  &ction 
in  his  native  country  had  pertinaciously  crossed  his  designs. 
He  had  undergone  defeats  in  the  field  and  defeats  in  the 
senate :  but  his  wisdom  and  firmness  had  turned  defeats  into 
victories.    Notwithstanding  all  that  could  be  done  to  keep 
him  down,  his  influence  and  &ine  had  been  almost  constantiij 
rising  and  spreading.    The  most  important  and  axduous 
enterprise  in  the  history  of  modem  Europe  had  been  planned 
and  had  been  conducted  to  a  prosperous  termination  b j  him 
alone.    The  most  extensive  coalition  that  the  world  had  seen 
for  ages  had  been  formed  by  him,  and  would  be  instantly 
dissolved  if  his  superintending  care  were  withdrawn.     £te 
had  gained  two  kingdoms  by  statecraft,  and  a  third  by  con- 
quest ;  and  he  was  still  maintaining  himself  in  the  possession 
of  all  three  in  spite  of  both  foreign  and  domestic  foes.     That 
these  things  had  been  effected  by  a  poor  creature,  a  man  of 
the  most  ordinary  capaciiy,  was  an  assertion  which  might 
easily  find  credence  among  the  noiguring  parsons  who  con- 
gregated at  Sam's  Coffeehouse,  but  which  moved  the  laughter 
of  the  veteran  politicians  of  Versailles. 
Williani'i        While   Middleton  was   in  vain   trying  to  convince  the 
g^^"      French  that  William  was  a  greatly  overrated  man,  WiUiam, 
the  cam-      who  did  full  justice  to  Middleton's  merit,  felt  much  un- 
P^*         easiness  at  learning  that  the  Court  of  Saint  Germains  had 
called  in  the  help  of  so  able  a  counsellor.^   But  this  was  only 
one  of  a  thousand  causes  of  anxiety  which  during  that  spring 
pressed  on  the  Sing's  mind.     He  was  preparing  for  the 
opening  of  the  campaign,  imploring  his  allies  to  be  early  in 
the  field,  rousing  the  sluggish,  haggling  with  the  greedy, 
making  up  quarrels,  adjusting  points  of  precedence.    He  had 
to  prevail  on  the  Imperial  Cabinet  to  send  timely  succours 
into  Piedmont.     He  had  to  keep  a  vigilant  eye  on  those 
Northern  potentates  who  were  trying  to  form  a  third  party 
in  Eiux)pe.     He  had  to  act  as  tutor  to  the  Elector  of  Bavaria 
in  the  Netherlands.     He  had  to  provide  for  the  defence  of 
Liege,  a  matter  which  the  authorities  of  Liege  coolly  declared 
to  be  not  at  all  their  business,  but  the  business  of  England 
and  Holland.     He  had  to  prevent  the  House  of  Brunswick 
Wolfenbuttel  from  going  to  blows  with  the  House  of  Bruns- 

*  **  U  ne  me  plait  nullement  que  M.  coap  de  reflections  que  je  reserve  k  rous 

IGddleton  eat  alii  en  France.    Ce  n'est  dire  i  Tostre  heureuse  arrnrie."--Wil- 

pu  un  homme  qui  Toudroit  faire  un  tcl  liam  to  Portland  from  Loo,  April  }{. 

pM  lans  qaelquo  chose  d'importance,  et  1693. 
atbien  concert^,  sur  quoy  j*ay  fait  beau- 
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wick  Lanenlmrg :  he  had  to  accommodate  a  diapnte  between  CHAP, 
the  Prince  of  Baden  and  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  each  of  whom  -  .  .- 
wisbed  to  be  at  the  head  of  an  armj  on  the  Bhine ;  and  he 
had  to  manage  the  Landgrave  of  Hease,  who  omitted  to  fnr- 
niah  his  own  contingent,  and  yet  wanted  to  command  the 
oontingenta  fnmished  bj  other  prinoeB.  Bat  of  all  the 
qoairels  which  at  this  time  distracted  the  coalitiott  the  moat 
■eriooB  was  one  which  had  sprang  op  between  the  Conrta  of 
"Vienna  and  Dresden.  Schcening,  the  firat  miniater  of  Saxony, 
had  pat  himself  op  to  anction.  In  the  aummer  of  1691  he 
had  been  the  tool  of  France.  Early  in  1692  the  Alliea  had 
bid  high  for  him,  and  had,  it  was  thought,  secured  him :  bat, 
daring  the  campaign  which  followed,  they  had  found  good 
reason  to  suspect  that  France  had  again  outbid  them.  While 
their  resentinent  was  at  the  height,  the  perfidious  atateaman 
WM  rash  enough  to  visit  a  watering  place  in  the  territories 
of  Uie  House  of  Anatria.  He  was  arreated,  conveyed  to  a 
&rti«aB  in  Moravia,  and  kept  cloee  prieoner.  His  master,  the 
Elector,  complained  loudly :  the  Emperor  maintained  that 
the  arrest  and  the  detention  were  in  strict  conformity  with 
the  law  of  nations,  and  with  the  constitution  of  the  Giermanic 
body ;  and  it  was,  during  some  time,  apprehended  that  the 
goptiCT«?tgy  mi^ht  end  in  a  violent  rupture.* 

Meiinwhile  the  time  for  action  had  arrived.  On  the  Levii 
eigirteenth  of  ilay  Lewis  left  Versailles.  Early  in  June  he*  JjjJ J  *** 
«M  under  tho  walls  of  Namur.  The  Princeaaes,  who  had 
leoenipamed  bim,  held  their  court  within  the  fortress.  He 
tool;  imder  hi:^  immediate  command  the  army  of  Boufflers, 
wliich  was  encunped  at  Gembloux.  Little  more  than  a  mile 
flff  lay  the  army  of  Luxemburg.  The  force  collected  in  that 
Btigfabourhood  imdei  the  French  lilies  did  not  amount  to 
\m  than  a  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  men.  Xie^vis  had 
faltered  himself  that  he  should  be  able  to  repeat  in  1693 
tk  (tnUagem  by  which  Mons  had  been  taken  in  1691 
ni  Kamnr  in  1692 ;  and  he  had  determined  that  either 
iJege  or  Brussels  should  be  his  prey.  But  William  had  this 
Jtsr  l)een  abla  to  assemble  in  good  time  a  force,  inferior- 
Jniwd  to  that  which  was  opposed  to  him,  but  still  formid- 
able. With  this  force  be  took  his  post  near  Louvain,  on  the 
md  between  the  two  threatened  cities,  and  watehed  every 
'    MBfc  of  the  enemy. 

'k^wm  disappointed.     He  found  that  it  would  not  be 
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OHAP.     possible  for  him  to  gratify  his  vanity  so  safely  and  so  eaailj 
as  in  the  two  preceding  years,  to  sit  down  before  a  great 


^^^f^  town,  to  enter  the  gates  in  triumph,  and  to  receive  the  keys, 
y«r«ai]lei.  without  exposing  himself  to  any  ride  greater  than  that  of  a 
staghunt  at  Fontainebleau.  Before  he  could  lay  siege  either 
to  Liege  or  to  Brussels  he  must  fight  and  win  a  battle.  The 
chances  were  indeed  greatly  in  his  &vour:  for  his  army 
was  more  numerous,  better  officered,  and  better  disciplined 
than  that  of  the  allies.  Luxemburg  strongly  advised  him  to 
march  against  William.  The  aristocracy  of  France  antici- 
pated with  intrepid  gaiety  a  bloody  but  a  glorious  day, 
followed  by  a  large  distribution  of  the  crosses  of  the  new 
order.  William  himself  was  perfectly  aware  of  his  danger, 
and  prepared  to  meet  it  with  cabn  but  mournful  fortitude.* 
Just  at  this  conjuncture  Lewis  announced  his  intention  to 
return  instantly  to  Versailles,  and  to  send  the  Dauphin  and 
Boufflers,  with  part  of  the  army  which  was  assembled  near 
Namur,  to  join  Marshal  Lorges  who  commanded  in  the 
Palatinate.  Luxemburg  was  thimderstruck.  He  expostu- 
lated boldly  and  earnestly.  Never,  he  said,  was  such  an 
opportunity  thrown  away.  If  His  Majesty  would  march 
against  the  Prince  of  Orange^  victory  was  almost  certain. 
Could  any  advantage  which  it  was  possible  to  obtain  on  the 
Rhine  be  set  against  the  advantage  of  a  victory  gained  in 
the  heart  of  Brabant  over  the  principal  army  and  the  prin^ 
cipal  captain  of  the  coalition  P  The  Marshal  reasoned :  he 
implored :  he  went  on  his  knees :  but  all  was  vain ;  and  he 
quitted  the  royal  presence  in  the  deepest  dejection.  Lewis 
left  the  camp  a  week  after  he  had  joined  it,  and  never  after- 
wards made  war  in  person. 

The  astonishment  was  great  throughout  his  army.  AU 
the  awe  which  he  inspired  could  not  prevent  his  old  generals 
from  grumbling  and  looking  sullen,  his  young  nobles  from 
venting  their  spleen,  sometimes  in  curses,  and  sometimes  in 
sarcasms,  and  even  his  common  soldiers  from  holding  irre- 
verent language  round  their  watchfires.  Hia  enemies  re- 
joiced with  vindictive  and  insulting  joy.  Was  it  not  strange, 
they  asked,  that  this  great  prince  is^ould  have  gone  in  state 
to  the  theatre  of  war,  and  then  in  a  week  have  gone  in  the 
same  state  back  againP    Was  it  necessary  that  all  that  vast 

• 

*  He  ip^^  ▼ery  despondingly  in  his  au  Drinoe  de  Yaadmont,  Km  ami  intime, 

Ittter  to  Hcinnus  of  the  30th  of  Maj.  qu'il  ^tait  perda  et  qa'il  n'j  avmit  qae  par 

Sunt  ffimon  aajs :  "  On  a  an  depnia  qne  un  mirade  qu'il  p&t  6oh^yper.* 
la  Pkinoa  d^Oruige  toirit  plnaieaza  foia 
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ntinne,  priucesseB,  dames  of  honour,  tirewomen,  eqnemea     OHAE. 
and  gentlemen  of  ihe  bedduunber,  cooks,  confectioners  and  .    ^. ,- 
moflicianE,  long  tnuna  of  waggons,  droves  of  led  horses  and 
smnpter  moles,   piles  of  plate,   bales   of   tapestry,   should 
trftrel  foor  hundred  miles  merelj   in  order  that  the  most 
Cfaristdan  King  might  look  at  his  soldiers  and  night  then 
letom  9     The    ignominiooB  tmth   wa«  too   evident  to  be 
concealed.     He  had  gone  to  the  Netherlands  in  the  hops 
that  he  might  again  be  able  to  snatch  some  militarr  glory 
without  any  hazard  to  his  person,  and  had  hastened  baek 
nther  than  expose  himself  to  the  chances  of  a  pitched  field.* 
This  waa  not  ihe  first  time  that  His  Most  Christian  Majesty 
had  shown  the  same  kind  of  prudence.     Seventeen  years  be- 
fore he  had  been  opposed  under  the  walls  of  Bonchain  to  the 
aune  antagonist.     William,  with  the  ardour  c^  a  very  young 
commander,    had    most    imprudently   offered   battle.     The 
c^nion  of  the  ablest  generals  was  that,  if  Lewis  had  seized 
the  oi^rtonity,  the  war  might  have  been  ended  in  a  day.  The 
French  army  had  eagerly  demanded  to  be  led  to  the  onset. 
The  King  b^d  caSHiA  his  lieutenants  round  him  and  had  col- 
lected their  opinions.     Some  courtly  officers,  to  whom  a  hint 
of  his  wishes  had  been  dexterously  conveyed,  had,  blushing 
ud  stamuering  wiUi  shame,  voted  against  fighting.     It  was 
to  no  purpose  that  bold  and  honest  men,   who  prized   his 
hoBoiir  more  than  lis  life,  had  proved  to  him  that,  on  all  prin- 
(qlea  of  the  military  art,  he  ought  to  accept  the  challenge 
nA^  given  by  tLe  enemy.     His  Majesty  had  gravely  ex- 
pmud  his  sorrow  that  he  could  not,  consistently  with  his 
pridie  duty,  obey  the  impetuoos  movement  of  his  blood,  had 
tnsed  hia  rein,  and  had  galloped  bat^  to  his  quarterB.t 
Was  H  Dot  frightful  to  think  what  rivers  of  the  best  blood  of 
Ykance,  of  Spain,  of  Germany,  and  of  England,  had  flowed, 
nd  were  destined  itill  to  flow,  for  the  gratiflcation  of  a  man 
ite  wanted  the  vulgar  conrage  which  was  found   in  the 
■euiest  of  the  huadreda  of  thousands  whom  he  had  sacri- 
fieed  to  his  vainglorioas  ambition  ? 

ThiK^h  the  French  army  in  the  Netherlands  had  been  Hui 

iwTiiiiiiiil  by  the  departure  of  the  forces  commanded  by  the  ^J^ 

Tliwuililii  and  Boufiers,   and  though  the  allied  army  was 

jiiy  ffbengthened  by  the  arrival  of  fresh  troops,  Luxem- 

Itill  had  a  superiority  of  force ;  and  that  superiority 

by  an  adroit  stratagem.     He  marched  towards 
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irho,  after  ^ie  battle,  siiTTeyed  the  gruund,  could  liardlj,  he 
tdla  OS,  believe  that  defences  bo  extensive  and  so  formidable  ^ 
coold  have  been  created  with  sach  rapidity. 

Lnxemburg,  however,  vraa  determined  to  try  whether  even 
this  position  could  be  maintained  against  the  superior  nnm- 
bers  and  the  impetuona  valour  of  his  soldiers.  Soon  after 
flanriBe  the  roar  of  the  cannon  began  to  be  heard.  William's 
batteries  did  much  execution  before  the  French  artillery  could 
be  so  placed  as  to  return  the  fire.  It  was  eight  o'clock  be- 
fore the  close  fighting  began.  The  village  of  Neerwinden 
was  r^farded  by  both  commanders  as  the  point  on  which 
ererjr  thing  depended.  There  an  attack  was  made  by  the 
Ft%nch  left  wing  commanded  by  Montchevreuil,  a  veteran 
nl&eer  of  high  repntation,  and  by  Berwick,  who,  though  young, 
ms  fitst  rising  to  an  eminent  place  among  the  captains  of 
his  time.  Beiwick  led  the  onset,  and  forced  his  way  into  the 
nllage>  bat  was  soon  driven  oat  again  with  a  terrible  carnage. 
His  fcdlowers  fled  or  perished :  he,  wliile  trying  to  rally  them, 
and  cursing  them  for  not  doing  their  duty  better,  was  snr- 
roonded  by  foes.  He  concealed  his  white  cockade,  and  hoped 
to  be  able,  by  the  help  of  his  native  tongue,  to  pass  himself 
off  as  an  officer  of  the  English  army.  But  his  face  was  re- 
eogsiaed  by  one  of  his  mother's  brothers,  Greorge  Chtirchill, 
1^  held  on  that  day  the  command  of  a  brigade.  A  hurried 
was  exchanged  between  the  kinsmen ;  and  the  ancle 
~  the  nephew  to  William,  who,  as  long  as  eveiy  thing 
to  be  going  well,  remained  in  the  rear.  The  meeting 
•f  fte  King  and  the  captive,  united  by  such  close  domestic 
ties,  and  divided  by  such  inexpiable  injoriee,  was  a  strange 
sight.  Both  behaved  aa  became  them.  William  uncovered, 
pjtd  addressed  to  big  prisoner  a  few  words  of  courteous  greet- 
ing. Berwick's  ody  reply  was  a  solemn  bow.  The  King 
|nt  OD  his  hat :  the  Dnke  put  on  his  hat ;  and  the  cousins 
I     glrtei  tot  ever. 

B]r  this  time  the  French,  who  had  been  driven  in  coniosion 
att  ot  Keerwinden,  had  been  reinforced  by  a  division  under 
Ae  eomznand  of  the  Duke  of  Bourbon,  and  came  gallantly 
^A  to  the  attack.  William,  well  aware  of  the  importance 
4f  tkis  post,  gave  orders  that  troops  ehonid  move  thither  from 

—^ -rts  of  his  line.    This  second  conflict  was  long  and 

Ua  assailants  again  forced  an  entrance  into  the 
^■j  were  again  driven  out  with  immense  slaagbter, 
UUe  inclination  to  return  to  the  charge. 
file  battle  had  been  raging  all  along  tiia  cai- 
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CHAP. 
XX. 


Battle  of 
Landen. 


Liege,  and  made  as  if  he  were  about  to  form  the  siege  of 
(hat  city.  William  was  imeasj,  and  the  more  nneasy  be- 
cause he  knew  that  there  was  a  French  party  among  the 
inhabitants.  He  quitted  his  position  near  Louvainy  adyanced 
to  Nether  Hespen,  and  encamped  there  with  the  river  Gette 
in  his  rear.  On  his  march  he  learned  that  Hny  had  opened 
its  gates  to  the  French.  The  news  increased  his  anxiety 
about  Liege,  and  determined  him  to  send  thither  a  force 
sufficient  to  overawe  malecontents  within  the  city,  and  to 
repel  any  attack  from  without.*  This  was  exactly  what 
Luxemburg  had  expected  and  desired.  His  feint  had  served 
its  purpose.  He  turned  his  back  on  the  fortress  which  had 
hitherto  seemed  to  be  his  object,  and  hastened  towards  the 
Gette.  William,  who  had  detached  more  than  twenty 
thousand  men,  and  who  had  but  fifty  thousand  left  in  his 
camp,  was  alarmed  by  learning  from  his  scouts,  on  the 
eighteenth  of  July,  that  the  French  General,  with  near 
eighty  thousand,  was  close  at  hand. 

It  was  still  in  the  King's  power,  by  a  hasty  retreat,  to  put 
between  his  army  and  the  enemy  the  narrow,  but  deep,  waters 
of  the  G^tte,  which  had  lately  been  swollen  by  rains.  But  the 
site  which  he  occupied  was  strong;  and  it  could  easily  be  made 
still  stronger.  He  set  all  his  troops  to  work.  Ditches  were 
dug,  mounds  thrown  up,  palisades  fixed  in  the  earth.  In  a 
few  hours  the  ground  wore  a  new  aspect;  and  the  King 
trusted  that  he  should  be  able  to  repel  the  attack  even  of  a 
force  greatly  outnumbering  his  own.  Nor  was  it  without 
much  appearance  of  reason  that  he  felt  this  confidence. 
When  the  morning  of  the  nineteenth  of  July  broke,  the 
bravest  men  of  Lewis's  army  looked  gravely  and  anxiously 
on  the  fortress  which  had  suddenly  sprung  up  to  arrest  their 
progress.  The  allies  were  protected  by  a  breastwork.  Here 
and  there  along  the  entrenchments  were  formed  little  redoubts 
and  half  moons.  A  hundred  pieces  of  cannon  were  disposed 
on  the  ramparts.  On  the  left  flank,  the  village  of  Bomsdorff 
rose  close  to  the  little  stream  of  Landen,  from  which  the 
English  have  named  the  disastrous  day.  On  the  right  was 
the  village  of  Neerwinden.  Both  villages  were,  after  the 
fashion  of  the  Low  Countries,  surrounded  by  moats  and 
fences ;  and,  within  these  enclosures,  the  little  plots  of  ground 
occupied  by  different  families  were  separated  by  mud  walls 
five  feet  in  height  and  a  foot  in  thickness.  All  these  barri- 
cades William  had  repaired  and  strengthened.    Saint  Simon, 


*  William  to  Keinsias,  July  ^.  1698. 
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irho,  after  the  battle,  surveyed  the  ground,  could  hardly,  he     CHAP. 
tella  us,  believe  that  defences  so  extensive  and  so  formidable       ^^  ^ 
could  have  been  created  with  such  rapidity. 

Luxemburg,  however,  was  determined  to  try  whether  even 
this  position  could  be  maintained  against  the  superior  nimi- 
bers  and  the  impetuous  valour  of  his  soldiers.     Soon  after 
sunrise  the  roar  of  the  cannon  began  to  be  heard.    William's 
batteries  did  much  execution  before  the  French  artillery  could 
be  so  placed  as  to  return  the  fire.    It  was  eight  o'clock  be- 
fore the  close  fighting  began.     The  village  of  ISTeerwinden 
was  regarded  by  both  commanders  as  the  point  on  which 
every  thing  depended.     There  an  attack  was  made  by  the 
French  left  wing  conunanded  by  Montchevreuil,  a  veteran 
oflBcer  of  high  reputation,  and  by  Berwick,  who,  though  young, 
was  fiist  rising  to  an  eminent  place  among  the  captains  of 
his  time.     Berwick  led  the  onset,  and  forced  his  way  into  the 
village,  but  was  soon  driven  out  again  with  a  terrible  carnage. 
His  followers  fled  or  perished :  he,  while  trying  to  rally  them, 
and  cursing  them  for  not  doing  their  duty  better,  was  sur- 
rounded by  foes.    He  concealed  his  white  cockade,  and  hoped 
to  be  able,  by  the  help  of  his  native  tongue,  to  pass  himself 
off  aa  an  officer  of  (he  English  army.    But  his  face  was  re- 
cognised by  one  of  his  mother's  brothers,  George  Churchill, 
who  held  on  that  day  the  command  of  a  brigade.    A  hurried 
enbnce  was  exchanged  between  the  kinsmen ;  and  the  uncle 
conducted  the  nephew  to  William,  who,  as  long  as  every  thing 
to  be  going  well,  remained  in  i^e  rear.    The  meeting 
King  and  the  captive,  united  by  such  close  domestic 
nd  diTided  by  such  inexpiable  injuries,  wm  a  strange 
Both  behaved  as  became  them.    William  uncovered, 
to  his  prisoner  a  few  words  of  courteous  greet- 
Berwick's  only  reply  was  a  solemn  bow.     The  King 
%  Jos  hat :  the  Duke  put  on  his  hat ;  and  the  cousins 
ftr  ever* 
Wf  fldc  time  the  French,  who  had  been  driven  in  confusion 
cCBeerwinden,  had  been  reinforced  by  a  division  under 
of  the  Duke  of  Bourbon,  and  came  gallantly 
attack.    William,  well  aware  of  the  importance 
gave  orders  that  troops  should  move  thither  from 
of  his  line.     This  second  conflict  was  long  and 
The  assailants  again  forced  an  entrance  into  the 
Thejwere  again  driven  out  vnth  immense  slaughter, 
lliUie  incUnation  to  return  to  the  charge. 
I»  Hbe  battle  had  been  raging  all  along  ^e  en.* 
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CHAP.  trenchmentB  of  fhe  allied  armj.  Again  and  again  Lnxem- 
^  ^'^  turg  bronght  np  his  troops  within  pistolshot  of  the  breast- 
work :  but  he  could  bring  them  no  nearer.  Again  and  again 
they  recoiled  from  the  heavy  fire  which  was  poured  on  their 
front  and  on  their  fianks.  It  seemed  that  all  was  over. 
Luxemburg  retired  to  a  spot  which  was  out  of  gunshot,  and 
summoned  a  few  of  his  chief  officers  to  a  consultation.  They 
talked  together  during  some  time ;  and  their  animated  ges- 
tures were  observed  with  deep  interest  by  all  who  were  within 
Might. 

At  length  Luxemburg  formed  his  decision.  A  last  attempt 
must  be  made  to  carry  ISTeerwinden ;  and  the  inyincible  house- 
hold troops,  the  conquerors  of  Steinkirk,  must  lead  the  way. 

The  household  troops  came  on  in  a  manner  worthy  of  their 
long  and  terrible  renown.  A  third  time  ISTeerwinden  was 
taken.  A  third  time  William  tried  to  retake  it.  At  the 
head  of  some  English  regiments  he  charged  the  guards  of 
Lewis  with  such  fury  that,  for  the  first  time  in  the  memory  of 
the  oldest  warrior,  that  &r  &med  band  was  driven  back.^  It 
was  only  by  the  strenuous  exertions  of  Luxemburg,  of  the 
Duke  of  Chartres,  and  of  the  Duke  of  Bourbon,  that  the  broken 
ranks  were  rallied.  But  by  this  time  the  centre  and  left  of 
the  allied  army  had  been  so  much  thinned  for  the  purpose  of 
supporting  the  conflict  at  Neerwinden  that  the  entrenchments 
could  no  longer  be  defended  on  other  points.  A  little  after 
four  in  the  afternoon  the  whole  line  gave  way.  All  was  havoc 
and  confusion.  Solmes  had  received  a  mortal  wound,  and 
fell,  still  alive,  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  The  English 
soldiers,  to  whom  his  name  was  hateful,  accused  him  of 
having  in  his  sufferings  shown  pusillanimity  unworthy  of  a 
soldier.  The  Duke  of  Ormondwas  struck  down  in  the  press; 
and  in  another  moment  he  would  have  been  a  corpse,  had  not 
a  rich  diamond  on  his  finger  caught  the  eye  of  one  of  the 
French  guards,  who  justly  thought  that  the  owner  of  such  a 
jewel  would  be  a  valuable  prisoner.  The  Duke's  life  was 
saved;  and  he  was  speedily  exchanged  for  Berwick.  Buvigny, 
animated  by  the  true  refugee  hatred  of  the  country  whidi 
had  cast  him  out,  was  taken  fighting  in  the  thickest  of  the 
battle.  Those  into  whose  hands  he  had  taHen  knew  him  well, 
and  knew  that,  if  they  carried  him  to  their  camp,  his  head 

• 

*  Saint  Simon*8  words  are  remarkable.  Prinoe  d*0raxige,  tiloz  de  M.  de  Vande- 

'*  Lear  caTalerie,"  he  says,  "  y  fit  d'abord  moot,  et  deux  r4;imeiui  Anglais  en  en* 

plier  des  tronpea  d*^lite  josqu'alors  in-  vent  I'honnear.*' 
tineibles.*    He  adds,  ''Lea  gaidea  dn 
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would  pay  for  that  treaaon  to  wliich  persecution  had  driven 
him.     With  admirable  generosity  they  pretended  not  to  re-  . 
cognise  him,  and  suffered  him  to  make  his  escape   in  the 
tumult. 

It  was  only  on  such  occasions  as  this  that  the  whole  great- 
neM  of  William's  character  appeared.  Amidst  the  rout  and 
tqnoar,  iriiile  arms  and  standaida  were  flnng  away,  while 
moHdtndes  of  fngitiTes  were  choking  up  the  bridges  and  fords 
of  the  Gette  or  perishing  in  its  waters,  the  King,  having  di- 
rected TUmash  to  snperintend  the  retreat,  pot  himself  at 
iiie  head  of  a  fow  brave  regiments,  and  by  d^perate  efforts 
UTBsted  the  prepress  of  the  enemy.  His  risk  was  greater 
than  that  which  others  ran.  For  he  could  iiot  be  persuaded 
either  to  encmnber  his  feeble  frame  with  a  cnirass,  or  to  hide 
flie  enaigna  of  the  garter.  Ke  thought  his  star  a  good  rally- 
ii^  ptnnt  for  his  own  troops,  and  only  smiled  when  he  was 
told  that  it  was  a  good  mark  for  the  enemy.  Many  fell  on 
hia  light  hand  and  on  his  left.  Two  led  horses,  which  in  the 
fidd  alwajB  closely  followed  his  person,  were  strock  dead  by 
shots.  One  mnsket  ball  pasaed  through  the  curls  of 
irig,  another  through  his  coat :  a  third  braised  his  side 
~  trae  his  blue  riband  to  tatters.  Many  years  later  grey- 
old  pensioners  who  crept  about  the  arcades  and  alleys 
ff  Cht>lwa  H^vpital  used  to  relate  how  he  charged  at  the  head 
bf  GaJwav's  horse,  how  he  dismounted  four  times  to  put  heart 
iato  the  iniantiy,  how  he  rallied  one  corps  which  seemed  to 
leriuinkin^:  **  That  is  not  the  way  to  fight,  gentlemen.  Ton 
nak  stand  doseap  to  iJi^n.  Thus,  gentlemen,  thus."  "  Yon 
■i^it  have  seen  Mm," — thus  an  eyewitness  wrote,  only  four 
4hj9  aft«r  the  battle, — "  with  his  sword  in  his  hand,  throwing 
Unaelf  upim  the  enemy.  It  is  certain  that,  one  time  among 
tbt  reiti  lie  woa  seen  at  the  head  of  two  Unglish  regiments, 
and  that  he  fonght  seven  with  these  two  in  eight  of  the  whole 
vny,  driving  them  before  him  above  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 
^trTr?  be  t<>  God  that  preserved  him."  The  enemy  pressed 
M  him  so  cioite  tliat  it  was  with  difGcuIty  that  he  at  length 
■ale  hia  way  over  the  Gette.  A  small  body  of  brave  men, 
«te  Aaied  his  peril  to  the  last,  could  haidly  keep  off  the 
as  ha  crossed  the  bridge.* 

%li;  ftHt  Gbwa ;  BwiMt,  i.  LMtr  from  tlie  A^jnlsiit  of  ths  King  of 

Wm^^t*;  Lopjon  Qwtto,  &igland'a   Dngoon  Gaudi,  Aug.   I.; 

Hit'-K'S:  FrendOfD-  Djlmlt'i  Leltct  toth*  Sut«  Oenenl, 

■MNka  MBt^  th»  King  dsud  Jnlr  SO.  tt  noon.    Ths  lut  foor 

M  to  thw  High  High-  papcn  mil  be  fomid  in  the  MontUj 

%  IIM;    Eztiut  <a  t.  Muenriuof  JnljaadAiuriutlAes.  Sm 
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CHAP.  Never,  perhaps,  was  the  change  which  the  progress  of  civil- 
^  isation  has  produced  in  the  art  of  war  more  strikingly  illus- 
trated than  on  that  day.  Ajax  beating  down  the  Trojan  leader 
with  a  rock  which  two  ordinary  men  could  scarcely  lift,  Hora- 
tins  defending  the  bridge  against  an  army,  Bichardthe  Lion- 
hearted  spurring  along  the  whole  Saracen  line  without  finding 
an  enemy  to  stand  his  assault,  Sobert  Bruce  crushing  with 
one  blow  the  helmet  and  head  of  Sir  Henry  Bohim  in  sight 
of  the  whole  array  of  England  and  Scotlaiid,  such  are  the 
heroes  of  a  dark  age.  In  such  an  age  bodily  vigour  is  the 
most  indispensable  qualification  of  a  warrior.  At  Landen  two 
poor  sickly  beings,  who,  in  a  rude  state  of  society,  would  have 
been  regarded  as  too  puny  to  bear  any  part  in  combats,  were 
the  souls  of  two  great  armies.  In  some  heathen  countries 
they  would  have  been  exposed  while  in£ajits.  In  Christendom 
they  would,  six  hundred  years  earlier,  have  been  sent  to  some 
quiet  cloister.  But  their  lot  had  fallen  on  a  time  when  men 
had  discovered  that  the  strength  of  the  muscles  is  far  inferior 
in  value  to  the  strength  of  the  mind.  It  is  probable  that^ 
among  the  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  soldiers  who  were 
marshalled  roimd  Neerwinden  under  all  the  standards  of 
Western  Europe,  the  two  feeblest  in  body  were  the  hunch- 
backed dwarf  who  urged  forward  the  fiery  onset  of  France, 
and  the  asthmatic  skeleton  who  covered  the  slow  retreat  of 
England. 

TBie  French  were  victorious:  but  they  had  bought  their 
victory  dear.  More  than  ten  thousand  of  the  best  troops  of 
Lewis  had  fallen.  Neerwinden  was  a  spectacle  at  which  the 
oldest  soldiers  stood  aghast.  The  streets  were  piled  breast 
high  with  corpses.  Among  the  slain  were  some  great  lords 
and  some  renowned  warriors.  Montchevreuil  was  there,  and 
the  mutilated  trunk  of  the  Duke  of  Uzes,  first  in  order  of 
precedence  among  the  whole  aristocracy  of  France.  Thence 
too  Sarsfield  was  borne  desperately  wounded  to  a  pallet  finom 
which  he  never  rose  again.  The  Court  of  Saint  Germains 
had  conferred  on  him  the  empty  title  of  Earl  of  Lucan ;  but 
history  knows  him  by  the  name  which  is  still  dear  to  the  most 
unfortunate  of  nations.  The  region,  renowned  as  the  battle- 
also  the  History  of  the  Last  Campaign  See  also  the  glowing  description  of 
in  the  Spanish  Netherlands  by  Edwiurd  Sterne,  who,  no  doubt,  had  many  tiBMi 
P'Auvergne,  dedicated  to  the  Duke  of  heard  the  battle  fought  orer  uj  old 
Ozmond,  1093.  The  French  did  justice  soldiers.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that 
to  William.  "  Le  Prince  d'Orange,"  Corporal  Trim  was  left  wounded  on  tha 
Badne  wrote  to  Boileau,  "  pensa  Itre  field,  and  was  nursed  by  the  Begi^neu 
ytii^  spite  SToir  fait  des  meireiUes." 
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fidd,  throogli  many  ^es,  of  tlie  greatest  powers  of  Europe, 
has  seen  only  two  more  terrible  days,  the  day  of  Malplaquet  ,. 
and  the  day  of  Waterloo.  During  many  months  the  ground 
was  strewn  with  skulls  and  bones  of  men  and  horses,  and 
with  fragmente  of  hats  and  shoes,  saddles  and  holsters.  The 
next  summer  the  soil,  fertilised  by  twenty  thousand  corpses, 
broke  forth  into  millions  of  poppies.  The  traveller  who,  on 
the  road  from  Saint  Tron  to  ^lemont,  saw  that  vast  sheet 
q€  rich  scarlet  spreading  from  Landen  to  Neerwinden,  could 
hardly  help  &ncying  that  the  figurative  prediction  of  the 
Hebrew  prophet  was  literally  accomplished,  that  the  earth 
was  disclosing  her  blood,  and  refoaing  to  cover  the  slain.* 

There  was  no  pursuit,  though  the  sun  was  still  high  in  the 
heaven  when  William  crossed  the  Gette.  The  conquerors 
were  so  much  exhausted  by  marching  and  fighting  that  they 
could  scarcely  move }  and  the  horses  were  in  even  worse  con- 
dition than  the  men.  The  Marshal  thought  it  necessaty  te 
allow  some  time  for  rest  and  re&eshment.  The  French  nobles 
onloaded  their  snmpter  horses,  supped  gaily,  and  pledged  one 
mother  in  Champagne  amidst  the  heaps  of  dead ;  and,  when 
nig'ht  fell,  whole  brigades  gladly  lay  down  to  sleep  in  their 
nnks  on  the  field  of  battle,  liie  inactivii^  of  Luxembni^ 
did  not  escape  censure.  None  could  deny  that  he  had  in  the 
aeticMi  shown  great  skill  and  enei^.  But  some  complained 
that  he  wanted  patience  and  perseverance.  Others  whispered 
flat  he  had  no  wish  to  bring  to  an  end  a  war  which  made 
tarn  necessary  to  a  Court  where  he  had  never,  in  time  of 
jnacci,  fiTund  fiivour  or  even  jnstice.f  Lewis,  who  on  this 
•BOMkni  was  perhaps  not  altogether  free  from  some  emotioDS 
of  jcnlousy,  contrived,  it  was  reported,  to  mingle  vrith  the 
pniM.>  which  he  bestowed  on  his  lieutenant  blame  which, 
though  delicately  expressed,  was  perfectly  intelligible.  "  In 
the  battle,"  he  said,  "  the  Duke  of  Luxemburg  behaved  like 
CoeAS  i  and  gince  the  battle  the  Prince  of  Orange  has  behaved 
Ek«  Tnrenne." 

In  troth  the  ability  and  vigour  with  which  William  re- 
paired his  terrible  defeat  might  well  excite  admiration.  "  In 
one  respect,"  said  the  Admiral  Coligni,  "  I  may  claim  sape- 
ncoity  over  Alexander,  over  Scipio,  over  Csesar.  They  won 
'— **,  batttes,  it  is  true.     I  have  lost  four  great  battles }  and 

'ftHBliaadPwtlitoItif(Utei,  Tery  good  jodg^  tclli  ni  that  Lnxam- 

■L  bdl^  «u  ui\JQitl;  blsmed,  *nd  tlut  Uw 

It  tlis  nflcctioiu  Frendi  arm;  «ut  lealij  too  moch  nip* 

v.i__-u..^  .  pjjj  ijj  jtj  loun  to  improTe  the  vietoiy. 
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CHAP,  yet  I  show  to  the  enemy  a  more  formidable  front  than  ever/' 
.  ^^  .  The  blood  of  Coligni  ran  in  the  veins  of  William ;  and  with 
the  blood  had  descended  the  nnconquerable  spirit  which  could 
derive  from  &ilnre  as  much  glory  as  happier  commanded 
owed  to  snccess.  The  defeat  of  Landen  was  indeed  a  heavy 
blow.  The  King  had  a  few  days  of  cruel  anxiety.  If  Lnxem- 
bnrg  pushed  on,  all  was  lost.  Louvain  must  fiEill,  and  Mechlin, 
and  Nieuport,  and  Ostend.  The  Batayian  frt>ntier  would  be 
in  danger.  The  cry  for  peace  throughout  Holland  might  be 
such  as  neither  States  General  nor  Stadtholder  would  be  able 
to  resist.*  But  there  was  delay ;  and  a  very  short  delay  was 
enough  for  William.  From  the  field  of  battle  he  made  his 
way  through  the  multitude  of  fugitives  to  the  neighbourhood 
of  Louvain,  and  there  began  to  collect  his  scattered  forces. 
His  character  is  not  lowered  by  the  anxiety  which,  at  that 
moment,  the  most  disastrous  of  his  life,  he  felt  for  the  two 
persons  who  were  dearest  to  him.  As  soon  as  he  was  safe, 
he  wrote  to  assure  his  wife  of  Ids  safeiy.f  In  the  confusion 
of  the  flight  he  had  lost  sight  of  Portland,  who  was  then  in 
very  feeble  health,  and  had  therefore  run  more  than  the 
ordinary  risks  of  war.  A  short  note  which  the  King  sent  to 
his  friend  a  few  hours  later  is  still  extant.  :|:  "  Though  I  hope 
to  see  you  this  evening,  I  cannot  help  writing  to  tell  you  how 
rejoiced  I  am  that  you  got  oflf  so  well.  God  grant  that  your 
health  may  soon  be  quite  restored.  These  are  great  trials, 
which  He  has  been  pleased  to  send  me  in  quick  successioiL 
I  must  try  to  submit  to  His  pleasure  without  murmuring,  and 
to  deserve  His  anger  less." 

William's  forces  rallied  &st.  Large  bodies  of  troops  which 
he  had,  perhaps  imprudently,  detached  from  Ids  army  whik 
he  supposed  that  Liege  was  the  object  of  the  enemy,  rejoined 
him  by  forced  marches.  Three  weeks  after  his  defeat  he  held 
a  review  a  few  miles  frt)m  Brussels.  The  number  of  men 
under  arms  was  greater  than  on  the  morning  of  the  bloodj 
day  of  Landen  ;  their  appearance  was  soldierlike  ;  and  their 
spirit  seemed  unbroken.  William  now  wrote  to  Heinsiufl 
that  the  worst  was  over.  "  The  crisis,''  he  said,  "  has  been  a 
terrible  one.  Thank  Grod  that  it  has  ended  thus.**  He  did 
not,  however,  think  it  prudent  to  try  at  that  time  the  event 
of  another  pitched  field.     He  therefore  suffered  the  French 

*  This  account  of  what  would  have  made  bj  Talmash  in  the  HouBe  of  Corn- 
happened,  if  Luxemburg  had  been  able  mons  on  the  11th  of  December  foUowuf. 
and  willing  to  improve   his  victoir,  I  See  Grey's  Debates, 
hare  taken  from  what  seems  to  have  f  William  to  Heinsins,  July  tt.  lt9S. 
been  a  very  manly  and  sensible  speech  t  ^'ViUiam  to  Portland,  Jnlj  ||^  IW. 
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fco  besiege  and  take  Charleroj ;  and  this  was  the  onlj  adyan-    CHAP, 
tage  which  they  derived  firom  the  most  sangtdnary  battle  .   ^^    . 
fought  in  Europe  during  the  seventeenth  centorj. 

The  melancholj  tidings  of  the  defeat  of  I^den  fonnd  Miscar- 
England  agitated  by  tidings  not  less  melancholy  from  a  dif-  ^^^  ^ 
ferent  quarter.  During  many  months  the  trade  with  the  fleet 
Mediterranean  Sea  had  been  almost  entirely  interrupted  by 
the  war.  There  was  no  chance  that  a  merchantman  fi^m 
London  or  from  Amsterdam  would,  if  unprotected,  reach  the 
PiDara  of  Hercules  without  being  boarded  by  a  French  priva- 
teer ;  and  the  protection  of  armed  vessels  was  not  easily  to 
be  obtained.  During  the  year  1692,  great  fleets,  richly  laden 
for  Spanish,  Italian,  and  Turkish  markets,  had  been  gather- 
ing in  the  Thames  and  the  Texel.  In  February  1693,  near 
four  himdred  ships  were  ready  to  start.  The  value  of  the 
cargoes  was  estimated  at  several  millions  sterling.  Those 
galleons  which  had  long  been  the  wonder  and  envy  of  the 
wcrid  had  never  conveyed  so  precious  a  freight  from  tibe  West 
Indies  to  Seville.  The  English  government  undertook,  in  con- 
cert with  the  Dutch  government,  to  escort  the  vessels  which 
w«re  laden  with  this  great  mass  of  wealth.  The  French 
gofenmient  was  bent  on  intercepting  thenu 

The  plan  of  the  allies  was  that  seventy  ships  of  the  line 
•ad  about  thirty  frigates  and  brigantines  should  assemble  in 
the  Channel  under  the  command  of  Killegrew  and  Delaval, 
the  two  new  Lords  of  the  English  Admiralty,  and  should 
oonvoy  the  Smyrna  fleet,  as  it  was  popularly  called,  beyond 
limits  within  which  any  danger  could  be  apprehended 
the  Brest  squadron.  The  greater  part  of  the  armament 
then  return  to  guard  the  Channel,  while  Eooke,  with 
laily  might  accompany  the  trading  vessels  and  might 
them  against  the  squadron  which  lay  at  Toulon. 
plan  of  the  French  government  was  that  the  Brest 
under  TourviUe,  and  the  Toulon  squadron  under 
ahonld  meet  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Straits  of 
r,  and  should  there  lie  in  wait  for  the  booty. 
Wkkh  plan  was  the  better  conceived  may  be  doubted, 
the  better  executed  is  a  question  which  admits  of 
The  whole  French  navy,  whether  in  the  Atlantic 
^^^  Ibe  Mediterranean,  was  moved  by  one  will.  The  navy 
and  the  navy  of  the  United  Provinces  were  sub- 
Mfcront  authorities ;  and,  both  in  England  and  in  the 
TkovinoeB,  the  power  was  divided  and  subdivided  to 
tent  Ihat  no  single  person  was  pressed  by  a  YieobTj 
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CHAP,  responsibilitj.  The  spring  came.  The  merchants  londlj 
^  complained  that  they  had  ah^adj  lost  more  bj  delay  than 
they  conld  hope  to  gain  by  the  most  successful  Toyage ;  and 
still  the  ships  of  war  were  not  half  manned  or  half  pro- 
yisioned.  The  Amsterdam  squadron  did  not  arriTe  on  our 
coast  till  late  in  April ;  the  Zealand  squadron  not  till  the 
middle  of  May.''^  It  was  June  before  the  immense  fleet,  near 
five  hundred  sail,  lost  sight  of  the  cliffs  of  England. 

Tourville  was  already  on  the  sea,  and  was  steering  south- 
ward. But  Killegrew  and  Delaral  were  so  negligent  or  so 
imfortunate  that  they  had  no  intelligence  of  his  morements. 
They  at  first  took  it  for  granted  that  he  was  still  lying  in  the 
port  of  Brest.  Then  they  heard  a  rumour  that  some  shipping 
had  been  seen  to  the  northward ;  and  they  supposed  that  he 
was  taking  advantage  of  their  absence  to  threaten  the  coast 
of  Devonshire.  It  never  seems  to  have  occurred  to  them  as 
possible  that  he  might  have  effected  a  junction  with  the 
Toulon  squadron,  and  might  be  impatiently  waiting  for  his 
prey  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Gibraltar.  They  therefore,  on 
the  sixth  of  June,  having  convoyed  the  Smyrna  fleet  about 
two  hundred  miles  beyond  XJshant,  announced  their  intention 
to  part  company  vnth  Eooke.  Booke  expostulated,  but  to  no 
purpose.  It  was  necessary  for  him  to  submit,  and  to  proceed 
with  his  twenty  men  of  war  to  the  Mediterranean,  while  his 
superiors,  with  the  rest  of  the  armament,  returned  to  the 
ChanneL 

It  was  by  this  time  known  in  England  that  Tourville  had 
stolen  out  of  Brest,  and  was  hastening  to  join  Estrees.  The 
return  of  S[illegrew  and  Delaval  therefore  excited  great 
alarm.  A  swift  vessel  was  instantly  despatched  to  warn 
Eooke  of  his  danger ;  but  the  warning  never  reached  him. 
He  ran  before  a  fidr  wind  to  Cape  Saint  Vincent ;  and  there 
he  learned  that  some  French  ships  were  lyin^  in  the  neigh- 
bouring Bay  of  Lagos.  The  first  information  which  he  re- 
ceived led  him  to  believe  that  they  were  few  in  number ;  and 
so  dexterously  did  they  conceal  their  strength  that,  till  they 
were  within  half  an  hour's  sail,  he  had  no  suspicion  that  he 
was  opposed  to  the  whole  matitime  strength  of  a  great  king- 
dom. To  contend  against  fourfold  odds  would  have  been 
madness.  It  was  much  that  he  was  able  to  save  his  squadron 
from  utter  destruction.  He  exerted  all  his  skill.  Two  or 
three  Dutch  men  of  war,  which  were  in  the  rear,  courageously 
sacrificed  themselves  to  save  the  fleet.     With  the  rest  of  the 
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.  «  and  iritli  about  sixfy  mercluuil,  shipa,  Booke  got  CHAP. 
IB&  to  S^eiia  and  thence  to  Cork.  But  more  than  three  /^  ,- 
hondred  of  the  Tesaela  which  he  had  conrojed  were  scat- 
tered over  the  ocean.  Some  escaped  to  Ireland ;  some  to 
Comniia ;  some  to  Lisbon  ;  some  to  Cadiz  :  some  were  cap- 
tured, and  more  destroyed.  A  few  which  had  taken  shelter 
under  the  rock  of  Gibraltar,  and  were  pxu«ued  thither  hj 
the  enemy,  were  sank  when  it  was  fonnd  that  they  could  not 
be  defended.  Others  perished  in  the  same  manner  under  the 
batteries  of  Malaga.  The  gain  to  the  French  seems  not  to 
hsTe  been  great :  bat  the  loss  to  England  and  Holland  was 


Never  within  the  memory  of  man  had  there  been  in  the  Eseite- 
City  a  day  of  more  gloom  and  agitation  than  that  on  which  ^^^ 
the  news  of  the  enconnter  in  the  Bay  of  Idgos  arrived.  Many 
tnden,  an  eyewitness  said,  went  away  fi~om  the  Boyal  Ex- 
changei  aa  pale  as  if  they  had  received  sentence  of  death. 
A  deputation  from  the  merchants  who  had  been  sufferers  by 
this  great  disaster  went  np  to  the  Queen  with  an  address 
representing  their  grierances.  They  were  admitted  to  the 
Council  Chamber,  where  she  was  seated  at  the  head  of  the 
Board.  She  directed  Somers  to  reply  to  tliem  in  her  name ; 
and  he  addressed  to  tliem  a  speech  well  calculated  to  soothe 
Aeir  irritation.  Her  Majesty,  he  said,  felt  for  them  from  her 
Iwart ;  and  she  had  already  appointed  a  Committee  of  the 
Any  Council  to  enquire  into  the  canse  of  the  late  misfortune, 
ad  to  consider  of  the  best  means  of  preventing  similar  mis- 
ftutT"^"  in  time  to  come.t  This  answer  gave  so  much  satis- 
fcuHnii  that  the  Lord  Mayor  soon  came  to  the  palace  to  thank 
fta  Qoeen  £ov  her  goodness,  to  assure  her  that,  through  all 
Hakiibade*,  London  would  be  tme  to  her  and  her  consort, 
ami  to  mform  her  that,  severely  as  the  late  calamity  had  been 
felt  by  in»nv  jreat  commercial  houses,  the  Common  Council 
Iwd  onanimoimly  resolved  to  advance  whatever  might  be  ne- 
r  for  the  sapportof  the  government.^ 


*  BiHfci  a'*  Mcn«nof  Tniuirlions    miiuls.    BntbrUicaccoDiitsIhavex' 


iMiilr,  JqIv  17.  1693  ;    Monthly  Qui- 

„v  til  Jul)-;    Letter  from  Ciidii,  unil  puol  humoor. 

rf/UT  t  t  LoDdan  Quettc,  Au^it  21.  1693; 

^fllimMM  Lnttnll'i  Di«i7i  Baden  rUrrmitiipBtotheSliteiOeneral.i^-^. 

^-^1  QtMnl,  Jnlj  it-  '^^  An  I  «li«ll,  in  Ibii  lod  Ui«  followiuB 

I  llMl  Mm  ill  Hill  TTiilliiiii  ciuplfn,  make  large  dm  of  llw  tl«- 

■!>■■  dfoibinn  the  agita-  patchra  of  li'IIfrmitngr,  it  maj  hr  ptvptr 

l^._  "I  villi,''  my  one  of  to  aay  aomctbtng  about  him.     He  *»  n 

i^lll*  •ORcnioBdrnU,  "  it  Frtnrh  rrfnger,  and  nsidtd  in  Lomloa 

tm  qM  iM  change  unr  ai  agent  for  the  WaJdrnaet.    One  ol  \u« 
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CHAP. 


Jacobite 
libels: 
William 
Andexton. 


The  ill  hmnonr  which  the  public  calamities  natorallj  pro- 
duced was  inflamed  bj  ererj  fELctious  artifice.  Never  had  the 
Jacobite  pamphleteers  been  so  savagely  scurrilous  as  during 
this  unfortunate  summer.  The  police  was  consequently  more 
active  than  ever  in  seeking  for  the  dens  from  which  so  much 
treason  proceeded.  With  great  difficulty  and  after  long 
search  the  most  important  of  all  the  unlicensed  presses  was 
discovered.  This  press  belonfi^ed  to  a  Jacobite  named  William 
Anderton,  whose  l^trepiditTlid  fanaticiBni  marked  Mm  out 
as  fit  to  be  employed  on  Services  from  which  prudent  men 
and  scrupulous  men  shrink.  During  two  years  he  had  •  been 
watched  by  the  agents  of  the  government :  but  where  he  exer- 
cised his  craft  was  an  impenetrable  mystery.  At  length  he 
was  tracked  to  a  house  near  Saint  James's  Street,  where  he 
was  known  by  a  feigned  name,  and  where  he  passed  for  a 
working  jeweller.  A  messenger  of  the  press  went  thither 
with  several  assistants,  and  found  Anderton's  wife  and  mother 
posted  as  sentinels  at  the  door.  The  women  knew  the  mes- 
senger, rushed  on  him,  tore  his  hair,  and  cried  out  "  Thieves  " 
and  '^  Murder."  The  alarm  was  thus  given  to  Anderton.  He 
concealed  the  instruments  of  his  calling,  came  forth  with  an 
assured  air,  and  bade  defiance  to  the  messenger,  the  Censor, 
the  Secretary,  and  Little  Hooknose  himself.  After  a  struggle 
he  was  secured.  His  room  was  searched ;  and  at  first  sight 
no  evidence  of  his  guilt  appeared.  But  behind  the  bed  was 
soon  found  a  door  which  opened  into  a  dark  closet.  The 
closet  contained  a  press,  types,  and  heaps  of  newly  printed 
papers.  One  of  these  papers,  entitled  Bemarks  on  the  Present 
Confederacy  and  the  Late  Bevolution,  is  perhaps  the  most 
firantic  of  all  the  Jacobite  libels.  In  this  tract  the  Prince  of 
Orange  is  gravely  accused  of  having  ordered  fifby  of  his 


employments  had  been  to  send  news- 
letters to  Heinsins.  Some  interesting 
fixtracts  from  those  newsletters  will  be 
found  in  the  work  of  the  Baron  Sirtema 
de  GroTestins.  It  was  probably  in  con- 
sequence  of  the  PensionaiVs  recommen- 
dation that  the  States  General,  by  a 
re«)lution  dated  ^^  1698,  desired 
UHermitage  to  collect  and  transmit  to 
them  intelligence  of  what  was  passing  in 
England.  His  letters  aboinnd  with  ca- 
nons and  Tslnable  information  which  is 
nowhere  else  to  be  found.  "Hib  aooonnts 
of  parliamentaiT  proceedings  are  of  pe- 
culiar Talae,  ana  seem  to  haTd  been  so 
Muridcnd  by  his  employers. 
Copies  of  the  despatdies  of  L'Her- 


mitage,  and,  indeed,  of  the  despatches  of 
all  the  ministers  and  agents  employed 
by  the  Stales  General  in  England  from 
the  time  of  Elizabeth  downward,  now 
are,  or  will  soon  be,  in  the  library  of  the 
British  Mosenm.  For  this  Talaable  addi- 
tion to  the  great  national  storehouse  of 
knowledge,  the  country  is  chiefly  in- 
debted to  Lord  Palmerston.  But  it 
would  be  unjust  not  to  add  that  his  in- 
structions were  most  zealously  carried 
into  effect  by  the  late  Sb  Edward  Dis- 
browe,  with  the  cordial  cooperation  of 
the  enlightened  men  n^  have  charge  of 
the  noble  collection  of  Archiyes  at  the 
Hague. 
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wounded  "ti!"gliB>'  soIdierB  to  be  bamed  alive.  The  gOTeming  chap. 
principle  of  hia  whole  condact,  it  ia  said,  ia  not  Taingloi?  or  ^  - 
ambituan,  or  avarice,  but  a  deadly  liata%d  of  Englishmen  and 
a,  deaiie  to  maike  them  miserable.  The  nation  is  vehementlj 
adjured,  on  peril  of  incorring  the  Beverest  judgments,  to  rise 
np  and  free  itself  from  this  pla^ne,  this  curse,  this  tyrant 
vhoBe  depnivity  makes  it  difficnlt  to  believe  that  he  can  have 
been  procreated  by  a  human  pair.  Many  copies  were  also 
fonnd  of  another  paper,  somewhat  leas  ferocious,  but  perhaps 
more  dangerous,  entitled  A  French  Conquest  neither  Desirable 
nor  Ftaoticable.  In  this  tract  also  the  people  are  exborte<i 
to  rise  in  insurrection.  They  are  assured  that  a  great  part  of 
the  army  is  with  them.  The  forces  of  the  Prince  of  Orange 
wiU  melt  sway :  he  will  be  glad  to  make  his  escape ;  and  a 
charitaible  hope  is  sneeringly  expressed  that  it  may  not  be  ne- 
ccwary  to  do  him  any  harm  beyond  sending  him  back  to 
Loo,  where  he  may  live  surrounded  byluxuries  for  which  the 
Rngli«Ti  Lave  paid  dear. 

The  government,  provoked  and  aJaxmed  by  the  virulence  of 
the  Jacobite  pamphleteers,  determined  to  mate  Anderton  an 
example.  He  was  indicted  for  high  treason,  and  brought  to 
the  bar  of  Hie  Old  Bailey.  Treby,  now  Chief  Justice  of  the 
OaamoQ  Flema,  and  Powell,  who  had  honourably  distinguiahed 
Inmself  on  %«  day  of  the  trial  of  the  Bishops,  were  on  the 
Bench.  It  is  uofortonate  that  no  detailed  report  of  the  evi- 
doMielias  comedown  tons,  and  that  we  are  forced  to  content 
csnelvee  with  saoh  fragments  of  information  as  can  be  col- 
iHtMt  from  the  contndictory  narratives  of  vrriters  evidently 
larlial,  intemperate,  and  dishonest.  The  indictment,  how- 
tim,  is  extant ;  and  the  overt  acts  which  it  imputes  to  the 
(rirater  undouVtedly  amount  to  high  treason.*  To  exhort 
te  people  of  tke  r«dm  to  rise  up  and  depose  the  King  by 
fmo,  and  to  add  to  that  exhortation  the  expression,  evidently 
"tkali  of  a  h<fpe  Unit  it  may  not  be  necessaiy  to  inflict  on 
^  ixiy  evil  vrone  than  banishment,  is  surely  sn  offence 
*Ueli  ^ta  le&at  ooortly  lawyer  vrill  admit  to  be  within  tlie 

ItKfb  of  the  Btatnte  of  Edward  the  Third.    On  this  point 
alwd  fitere  seetna  to  have  been  no  dispute,  either  at  the  trial 
»wh«oqocntly. 
Ihe  prisoner  denied  that  he  had  printed  the  libels.     On 
rt  it  nenis  reasonable  tbat^  since  the  evidence  has  not 
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CHAP,     come  down  to  us,  we  should  give  credit  to  the  judges  and  the 
jury  who  heaxd  what  the  witnesses  had  to  say. 

One  argument  with  which  Anderton  had  been  furnished  by 
his  advisers,  and  which,  in  the  Jacobite  pasquinades  of  that 
time,  is  represented  as  unanswerable,  was  that,  as  the  art 
of  printing  had  been  unknown  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the 
Third,  printing  could  not  be  an  overt  act  of  treason  under 
a  statute  of  that  reign.  The  Judges  treated  this  argument 
very  lightly ;  and  they  were  surely  justified  in  so  treating  it. 
For  it  is  an  argument  which  would  lead  to  the  conclusion  that 
it  could  not  be  an  overt  act  of  treason  to  behead  a  King  with 
a  guillotine  or  to  shoot  him  with  a  Minie  rifle. 

It  was  also  urged  in  Anderton's  &vour, — and  this  was  un- 
doubtedly an  argument  well  entitled  to  consideration, — that 
a  distinction  ought  to  be  made  between  the  author  of  & 
treasonable  paper  and  the  man  who  merely  printed  it.  The 
former  could  not  pretend  that  he  had  not  understood  the 
meaning  of  the  words  which  he  had  himself  selected.  But  to 
the  latter  those  words  might  convey  no  idea  whatever.  The 
metaphors,  the  allusions,  the  sarcasms,  might  be  fiEir  beyond 
his  comprehension ;  and,  while  his  hands  were  budy  among 
the  types,  his  thoughts  might  be  wandering  to  things  alto- 
gether unconnected  with  the  manuscript  which  was  before 
him.  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  it  may  be  no  crime  to  print 
what  it  would  be  a  great  crime  to  write.  But  this  is  evi- 
dently a  matter  concerning  which  no  general  rule  can  be 
laid  down.  Whether  Anderton  had,  as  a  mere  mechanic, 
contributed  to  spread  a  work  the  tendency  of  which  he  did 
not  suspect,  or  had  knowingly  lent  his  help  to  raise  a 
rebellion,  was  a  question  for  the  jury ;  and  the  jury  might 
reasonably  infer,  from  the  change  of  his  name,  from  the  secret 
manner  in  which  he  worked,  from  the  strict  watch  kept  by 
his  wife  and  mother,  and  from  the  ftiry  with  which,  even  in 
the  grasp  of  the  messengers,  he  railed  at  the  government, 
that  he  was  not  the  unconscious  tool,  but  the  intelligent  and 
zealous  accomplice  of  traitors.  The  twelve,  after  passing  a 
considerable  time  in  deliberation,  informed  the  Court  that 
one  of  them  entertained  doubts.  Those  doubts  were  removed 
by  the  arguments  of  Treby  and  Powell;  and  a  verdict  of 
Guilty  was  found. 

The  fate  of  the  prisoner  remained  during  some  time  in 
suspense.  The  Ministers  hoped  that  he  might  be  induced  to 
save  his  own  neck  at  the  expense  of  the  necks  of  the  pam- 
phleteers who  had  employed  him.  But  his  natural  courage  was 
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kept  up  bj  spiritual  stimulants  which  the  nonjuring  divines  OHAP. 
wdl  understood  how  to  administer.  He  suffered  death  with  .  ^^ 
fcHtitnde,  and  continued  to  revile  the  government  to  the  last. 
The  Jacobites  clamoured  loudly  against  the  cruelty  of  the 
Judges  who  had  tried  him,  and  of  the  Queen  who  had  left  him 
for  execution,  and,  not  very  consistency,  represented  him  at 
once  as  a  poor  uneducated  artisan  who  was  ignorant  of  the 
nature  and  tendency  of  the  act  for  which  he  suffered,  and 
OS  a  martyr  who  had  heroicaJly  hiid  down  his  life  for  the 
banished  King  and  the  persecuted  Church.* 

The  Ministers  were  much  mistaken  if  they  flattered  them-  Writing 
selves  that  the  fate  of  Anderton  would  deter  others  from  ^^^ 
imiiating  his  example.     His  execution   produced  sereral  J^obiu.. 
pamphlets  scarcely  less  virulent  than  those  for  which  he  had 
suffiered.    Collier,  in  what  he  called  Bemarks  on  tlie  London 
Gasette,  exulted  with  cruel  joy  over  the  carnage  of  Landen, 
and  the  vast  destruction  of  English  property  on  the  coast  of 
Spain^t   Other  writers  did  their  best  to  raise  riots  among  the 
labouring  people.   For  the  doctrine  of  the  Jacobites  was  that 
disorder,  in  whatever  place  or  in  whatever  way  it  might  be- 
gin, was  likely  to  end  in  a  Bestoration.    A  phrase,  which, 
without  a  commentary,  may  seem  to  be  mere  nonsense,  but 
which  was  really  full  of  meaning,  was  in  their  mouths  at  this 
tiBi^  axid  was  indeed  a  password  by  which  the  members  of 
the  putj  recognised  each  other:  ''Box  it  about:  it  will  come 
to  my  &ther.''    The  hidden  sense  of  this  gibberish  was, 
*IIdeow  the  country  into  confusion:  it  will  be  necessary  at 
1m(  to  have  recourse  to  King  James." :(    Trade  was  not 
imfsarous;  and  many  industrious  men  were  out  of  work. 
iMidiiigfy  songs  addressed  to  the  distressed  classes  were 
f  jiwoil  by  the  malecontent  street  poets.    Numerous  copies 
tf  a  ballad  exhorting  the  weavers  to  rise  against  the  govern- 
discovered  in  the  house  of  the  Quaker  who  had 
James's  Declaration.  §    Every  art  was  used  for  the 
of  exciting  discontent  in  a  much  more  formidable 
lli^cf  aen,  the  sailors;  and  unhappUy  the  vices  of  the  naval 
iUriilntion  furnished  the  enemies  of  the  State  with  but  too 
|Mi  a  dioioe  of  inflammatory  topics.   Some  seamen  deserted : 

then  came  executions ;  and  then  came  more 
broadsides  representing  those  executions  as  bar- 


€  Qm  jafamarion  which  hat  lerre  to  be  read. 

<l  wt  aboat  AodastoD*!  caae  1  NaroMnia  LuttxeU'a  Diazr. 

tsSMPdTi  State  Triala.  \l\M. 
aM  jiitwit^  and  da- 
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CHAP,     barons  murders.    Beports  that  the  goyemment  had  deter- 
^  mined  to  defraud  its  defenders  of  their  hard  earned  pay  were 
circulated  with  so  much  effect  that  a  great  crowd  of  women 
from  Wapping  and  Sotherhithe  besieged  Whitehall,  clamour- 
ing for  what  was  due  to  their  husbands.     Mary  had  the  good 
sense  and  good  nature  to  order  four  of  those  importunate 
petitioners  to  be  admitted  into  the  room  where  she  was 
holding  a  Council.     She  heard  their  complaints,  and  herself 
assured  them  that  the  rumour  which  had  alarmed  them  was 
unfounded.*^    Bj  this  time  Saint  Bartholomew's  day  drew 
near;  and  the  great  annual  fSiir,  the  delight  of  idle  apprentices 
and  the  horror  of  Puritanical  Aldermen,  was  opened  in  Smith- 
field  with  the  usual  display  of  dwarfs,  giants,  and  dancing 
dogs,  the  man  that  ate  fire,  and  the  elephant  that  loaded  and 
discharged  a  musket.     But  of  all  the  shows  none  prored  so 
attractiye  as  a  dramatic  performance  which,  in  conception, 
though  doubtless  not  in  execution,  seems  to  hare  borne  much  < 
resemblance  to  those  immortal  masterpieces  of  humour  in 
which  Aristophanes  held  up  Cleon  and  Lamachus  to  derision. 
Two  strollers  personated  Killegrew  and  Delaval.     The  Admi- 
rals were  represented  as  flying  with  their  whole  fleet  before  a 
few  French  privateers,  and  taking  shelter  under  the  guns  of  the 
Tower.   The  of&ce  of  Chorus  was  performed  by  a  Jackpudding 
who  expressed  very  freely  his  opinion  of  the  naval  administra- 
tion.   Immense  crowds  flocked  to  see  this  strange  farce.    The 
applauses  were  loud :  the  receipts  were  great;  and  the  mounte- 
banks, who  had  at  first  ventured  to  attack  only  the  unlucky 
and  unpopular  Board  of  Admiralty,  now,  emboldened  by  im- 
punity and  success,  and  probably  prompted  and  rewarded 
by  persons  of  much  higher  station  than  their  own,  began  to 
cast  reflections  on  other  departments  of  the  government. 
This  attempt,  to  revive  the  license  of  the  Attic  Stage  was  soon 
brought  to  a  close  by  the  appearance  of  a  strong  body  of 
cons^bles  who  carried  off  the  actors  to  prison.t    Meanwhile 
the  streets  of  London  were  every  night  strewn  with  seditious 
handbills.    At  the  taverns  the  zealots  of  hereditary  right 
were  limping  about  with  glasses  of  wine  and  punch  at  their 
lips.     This  &shion  had  just  come  in;  and  the  uninitiated 

•  Hmm  ftM  ttiU  extant  a  handbill  ^*r??*5/!*TV.**#*J^  .v 

tddreMed  to  AU  GenUemen  Seamen  that  uJ^^J^^^^^^"^' 

•le  w€MT^  their  Liy^  and  a  ballad    ^^^^  ^^^^^1  ^^^,  ^  ^^^^^^^  ^ 

IfT^;^^^*      ^^''^'™^    thVLne  at  WhitelSl. 

t»  me  aauon.  ^  L'Hermitage.  Sept  ^.  1693  ;  Nar- 

"IbnUMRvtliievw,  andfeloai,tbqr  daana  Lnttiell'a  DiaiT. 

Wndj  gnnt  pardozu  every  day. 
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wondered  mnch  that  so  great  a  number  of  jolly  gentlemen     CHAP. 

should  have  suddenly  become  lame.    But  those  who  were  in    _   ^  ,_^ 

the  secret  knew  that  the  word  Limp  was  a  consecrated  word, 

Hiat  erery  one  of  the  four  letters  which  composed  it  was  the 

initial  of  an  august  name,  and  that  the  loyal  subject  who 

finq^ed  while  he  drank  was  taking  off  his  bumper  to  Lewis, 

James,  MaryofModena,  and  the  Prince.  It  was  not  only  in  the 

capital  that  the  Jacobites,  at  this  time,  made  a  great  display 

of  this  kind  of  wit.    An  alderman  of  Exeter  taught  his  fellow 

townsmen  to  drink  to  the  mysterious  Tetragrammaton ;  and 

their  orgies  excited  so  much  alarm  that  a  regiment  was 

qoartered  in  the  city.''^    The  malecontents  mustered  strong 

at  Bath,  where  the  Lord  President  Caermarthen  was  trying 

to  recmit  his  feeble  health.    In  the  evenings  they  met,  as 

they  phrased  it,  to  serenade  the  Marquess.    In  other  words 

they  assembled  under  the  sick  man's  window,  and  there  sang 

doggrel  lampoons  on  him.:( 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  Lord  President,  at  the  very  time  Conduct 
tt  which  he  was  insulted  as  a  Williamite  at  Bath,  was  con-  ^^^ 
ndered  as  a  stanch  Jacobite  at  Saint  Germains.     How  he 


to  be  so  considered  is  a  most  perplexing  question. 

Some  writers  are  of  opinion  that  he,  like  Shrewsbury,  Bussell, 

Goddphin,  and  Marlborough,  entered  into  engagements  with 

one  khig  while  eating  the  bread  of  the  other.    But  this  opinion 

ioas  not  rest  on  sufficient  proofs.    About  the  treasons  of 

Skmwsbuiy,  of  Bussell,  of  Godolphin,  and  of  Marlborough,  we 

htn  a  great  mass  of  evidence,  derived  from  various  sources, 

nd  extending  over  several  years.     But  all  the  information 

idndi  we  possess  about  Gaermarthen's  dealings  with  James 

ii  sonfained  in  a  single  short  paper  written  by  Melfort  on 

fts  abteenth  of  October  1693.      From  that  paper  it  is  quite 

liiat  some  intelligence  had  reached  the  banished  King 

Ministers  which  led  them  to  regard  Caermarthen  as 

But  there  is  no  proof  that  tiiey  ever  so  regarded 

lii^  sillier  before  that  day  or  after  that  day.^    On  the  whole, 

probable  explanation  of  this  mystery  seems  to  be 

;  JftB.  2. 17<4 ;  NarciBsus    Collection  of  SUte  Tracts,  this  Dialogue 

is  exToneoQsly  said  to  hare  been  printed 

Lattrell's  Diaz^.    In  a    abont  NoTember  1602. 

^  ^  at  this  tame,  and        I  The  paper  to  which  I  refer  is  among 

bstweeu  Whig  and    the  Naime  HSS.,  and  will  be  found  in 

•lladas  to  "the  public    Macpherson's  collection.    That  excellent 

Btth  QpoD  the  late  de-    writer  Mr.  Hallam  has,  on  this  snlgect, 

TIm  Toiy  answers,    &Ilen  into  an  error  of  a  kind  rerj  rars 

■oma   hotheaded    with  him.     He  says  that  the  name  of 

said  and  done  at    Caermarthen  is  perpetually  mentioned 

*     In  the  folio    among  those  whom  James  reckoned  as 

d2 
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CHAP,  that  Caermarthen  had  been  sounded  by  some  Jacobite  emis- 
~  '  y  ^  sary  much  less  artful  than  himself,  and  had,  for  the  purpose 
of  getting  at  the  bottom  of  the  new  scheme  of  policy  devised 
by  Middleton,  pretended  to  be  well  disposed  to  the  cause  of* 
the  banished  King,  that  an  exaggerated  account  of  what  had 
passed  had  been  sent  to  Saint  Germains,  and  that  there  had 
been  much  rejoicing  there  at  a  conyersion  which  soon  proved 
to  have  been  feigned.  It  seems  strange  that  such  a  conver- 
sion should  even  for  a  moment  have  been  thought  sincere.  It 
was  plainly  Caermarthen's  interest  to  stand  by  the  sovereigns 
in  possession.  He  was  their  chief  minister.  He  could  not 
hope  to  be  the  chief  minister  of  James.  It  can  indeed  hardly 
be  supposed  that  the  political  conduct  of  a  cunning  old  man, 
insatiably  ambitious  and  covetous,  was  much  influenced  hj 
personal  partiality.  But,  if  there  were  any  person  to  whom 
Caermarthen  wm  partial,  that  person  was  undoubtedly  Mary. 
That  he  had  seriously  engaged  in  a  plot  to  depose  her,  with 
great  risk  of  losing  his  head  if  he  fSailed,  and  with  the  cer- 
tainty of  losing  immense  power  and  wealth  if  he  succeeded, 
was  a  story  too  absurd  for  any  creduliiy  but  the  creduliiy  of 
exiles. 

Caermarthen  had  indeed  at  that  moment  peculiarly  strong 

reasons  for  being  satisfied  with  the  place  which  he  held  in  the 

counsels  of  William  and  Mary.     There  is  but  too  good  ground 

to  believe  that  he  was  then  accimiulating  unlawful  gain  with 

a  rapidity  imexampled  even  in  his  experience. 

New  chur-       The  contest  between  the  two  East  India  Companies  was, 

tTthTj^  during  the  autumn  of  1693,  fiercer  than  ever.     The  House  of 

India  Commons,  finding  the  Old  Company  obstinately  averse  to  all 

Company,    compromise,  had,  a  little  before  the  close  of  the  late  session, 

requested  the  King  to  give  the  three  years'  warning  prescribed 

by  the  Charter.     Child  and  his  fellows  now  began  to  be  jseri- 

ously  alarmed.    They  expected  every  day  to  receive  the  dreaded 

his  friendB.    I  beliere  that  the  eridence  about  Marlborough,  Godolphin,  Ruasell, 

against  Caermarthen  will  be  found  to  Slirewsbary,  and  the  Beaofort  familj. 

begin  and  to  end  with  the  letter  of  Mel-  Indeed,  the  whole  composition  is  a  tissus 

fort  which  I  have  mentioned.     There  is  of  absurdities. 

indeed^  among  the  Naime  MSS.,  which  It  ought  to  be  remarked  that,  in  those 
Macpherson  printed,  an  undated  and  TM^rts  of  the  Life  of  James  which  are  of 
anonymous  letter  in  whidi  Caermarthen  high  historical  authority,  the  assurances 
is  re^oned  among  the  friends  of  James,  of  support  which  he  received  £rom  Marl- 
But  this  letter  is  altogether  undeserving  borough,  Bussell,  Oodolphin,  Shrews- 
of  consideration.  The  writer  was  eri-  bury,  and  other  men  of  note  ar«  -men- 
deintly  a  silly  hotheaded  JacoUte,  who  tioned  with  rery  copious  details.  But 
kasw  nothing  about  the  situation  or  there  is  not  in  any  part  of  the  £ifs  a 
cbaactar  of  any  of  the  public  men  whom  word  indicating  that  any  such  assurances 
he   MSBtioped.     He  blunders  grossly  were  erer  reeaiTed  from  Caennazthcn. 
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notice,    llaj,  they  were  not  sure  that  their  exclusive  privilege     CHAP, 
might  not  be  taken  away  without  any  notice  at  all :  for  they  h. 
found  that  they  had^  by  inadvertently  omitting  to  pay  at  the 
precise  time  fixed  by  law^  the  tax  lately  imposed  on  their 
stock,  forfeited  their  Charter ;  and  though  it  would,  in  ordi- 
nary circumstances,  have  been  thought  cruel  in  the  government 
to  bskke  advantage  of  such  a  slip,  the  public  was  not  inclined 
to  allow  the  Old  Company  anything  more  than  the  strict  letter 
of  the  covenant.    All  was  lost  if  the  Charter  were  not  renewed 
before  the  meeting  of  Parliament.    There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  proceedings  of  the  corporation  were  still  really  di- 
rected by  Child.     But  he  had,  it  should  seem,  perceived  that 
his  unpopularity  had  injuriously  affected  the  interests  which 
were  under  his  care,  and  therefore  did  not  obtrude  himself  on 
the  public  notice.    His  place  was  ostensibly  filled  by  his  near 
Idnsman  Sir  Thomas  Cook,  one  of  the  greatest  merchants  of 
London,  and  Member  of  Parliament  for  the  borough  of  Col- 
chester.   The  Directors  placed  at  Cook's  absolute  disposal  all 
the  immense  wealth  which  lay  in  their  treasury ;  andinashort 
time  near  a  hundred  thousand  pounds  were  expended  in  cor- 
n^tion  on  a  gigantic  scale.     In  what  proportions  this  enor- 
aoos  sum  was  distributed  among  the  great  men  at  Whitehall, 
and  how  much  of  it  was  embezzled  by  intermediate  agents,  is 
itfll  a  mystery.    We  know  with  certainty  however  that  thou- 
aiids  went  to  Seymour  and  thousands  to  Caermarthen. 

The  effect  of  these  bribes  was  that  the  Attorney  General 

Mrifed  orders  to  draw  up  a  charter  regranting  the  old  pri- 

to  the  Old  Company.     No  minister,  however,  could, 

what  had  passed  in  Parliament,  venture  to  advise  the 

ObMni  to  renew  the  monopoly  vdthout  conditions.    The  Di- 

were  sensible  that  they  had  no  choice,  and  reluctantly 

to  accept  the  new  charter  on  terms  substantially 

te  aBiie  with  those  which  the  House  of  Commons  had 


Ik  ii  probable  that,  two  years  earlier,  such  a  compromise 
VMillMife  quieted  the  feud  which  distracted  the  City.  But 
t  lag  aonflict,  in  which  satire  and  calumny  had  not  been 
laid  heated  the  minds  of  men.  The  cry  of  Dowgate 
LeadenhaU  Street  was  louder  than  ever.  Caveats 
petitions  were  signed ;  and  in  those  petitions 
which  had  hitherto  been  studiously  kept  in  the 
rat  boldly  affirmed.  While  it  was  doubtful  on 
^  flie  royal  prerogative  would  be  used,  that  preroga- 
uifc  been  questioned.    But  as  soon  as  it  appeared 
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that  the  Old  Company  was  likely  to  obtain  a  regrant  of  the 
monopoly  under  the  Great  Seal,  the  New  Company  began  to 
assert  with  rehemence  that  no  monopoly  could  be  created 
except  by  Act  of  Parliament.  The  Privy  Council,  over  which 
Caermarthen  presided,  after  hearing  the  matter  fully  argued 
by  counsel  on  both  sides,  decided  in  &vour  of  the  Old  Com- 
pany, and  ordered  the  Charter  to  be  sealed.''^ 
Return  of  llic  autumn  was  by  this  time  far  advanced,  and  the  armies 
En^^iand^  in  the  Netherlands  had  gone  into  quarters  for  the  winter. 
military  On  the  last  day  of  October  William  landed  in  England.  The 
enc^sjjes  Parliament  was.  about  to  meet :  and  he  had  every  reason  to 
'^  ^"""^  expect  a  session  even  mor^  stormy  tlum  tiie  la.t.  The  people 
were  discontented,  and  not  without  cause.  The  year  had 
been  every  where  disastrous  to  the  allies,  not  only  on  the  sea 
and  in  the  Low  Countries,  but  also  in  Servia,  in  Spain,  in 
Italy,  and  in  Germany.  The  Turks  had  compelled  the 
generals  of  the  Empire  to  raise  the  siege  of  Belgrade.  A 
newly  created  Marshal  of  France,  the  Duke  of  Noailles,  had 
invaded  Catalonia  and  taken  the  fortress  of  Bosas.  Another 
newly  created  Marshal,  the  skilful  and  valiant  Catinat,  had 
descended  from  the  Alps  on  Piedmont,  and  had,  at  Mar- 
siglia,  gained  a  complete  victory  over  the  forces  of  the  Duke 
of  Savoy.  This  battle  is  memorable  as  the  first  of  a  long 
series  of  battles  in  which  the  Irish  troops  retrieved  the 
honour  lost  by  misfortune  and  misconduct  in  domestic  war. 
Some  of  the  exiles  of  Limerick  showed,  on  that  day,  under 
the  standard  of  France,  a  valour  which  distinguished  them 
among  many  thousands  of  brave  men.  It  is  a  remarkable 
fiELct  that,  on  the  same  day,  a  battalion  of  the  persecuted 
and  expatriated  Huguenots  stood  firm  amidst  the  general 
disorder  round  the  standard  of  Savoy,  and  fell  fighting  des- 
perately to  the  last. 

The  Duke  of  Lorges  had  marched  into  the  Palatinate, 
already  twice  devastated,  and  had  found  that  Turenne  and 
Duras  had  left  him  something  to  destroy.  Heidelberg,  just 
beginning  to  rise  again  from  its  ruins,  was  again  sadced,  the 
peaceable  citizens  butchered,  their  wives  and  dattghten  fi^olly 
outraged.  The  very  choirs  of  the  ohmtshesworo  slaixied  with 
blood:  the  pjrzes  and  crucifixes  were  torn  team  tbB  alteffsx 
the  tombs  of  the  ancient  EJaHan  imbb  ImlDn  onam 
corpses,  stripped  of  ibiBT 
dra^pged  about  tli0 

*  A  JooRial  cC  I 
Tnde,  lS9i. 
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Dochess  of  Orleans  ttob  beaten  to  frugments  bj  the  aoldiera  CHAP. 
of  a  prinoe  among  the  ladies  of  whose  Bplendid  Court  ahe  ..  ^  . 
held  the  foremost  place. 

And  yet  a  diacemiug  eye  might  have  perceived  that,  un-  DUtieM  of 
fortanate  aa  the  confederates  seemed  to  hare  been,  the  ad-  '"^'^'"■ 
Tsntage  had  really  been  on  their  side.  The  contest  was  quite 
as  mnch  a  financ^  as  a  military  contest.  The  French  King 
had,  BonLe  months  before,  said  that  the  last  piece  of  gold 
would  carry  the  day ;  and  he  now  began  pain^dly  to  fed  the 
Imth  of  the  saying.  England  was  nndoubtedly  hard  pressed 
by  public  burdens :  but  still  she  stood  up  erect.  France 
mea&wMlB  was  &8t  sinking.  Her  recent  efforts  had  been  too 
much  for  her  strength,  and  had  left  her  spent  and  unstrung. 
Kerer  had  her  rulers  shown  jnore  ingenuity  in  devising  taxes, 
or  more  severity  in  exacting  them :  but  by  no  ingenuify,  by 
no  severity,  was  it  possible  to  raise  the  sums  necessary  for 
MHiitihflT  mch  campaign  as  that  of  1693.  IJa  England  the 
harvest  had  been  abundant.  In  France  the  com  and  the 
wine  had  ^;ain  &iled.  The  people,  as  usual,  railed  at  the 
government.  The  government,  with  shamefid  ignorance  or 
Bicte  shamefol  dishonesty,  tried  to  direct  the  public  indtgna* 
tun  mgainst  the  dealers  in  grain.  Decrees  appeared  which 
■eemed  to  have  been  elaborately  &amed  for  the  purpose  of 
tazning  dearUi  into  &mine.  The  nation  was  assured  that 
ftare  was  no  reason  for  uneasiness,  that  there  was  more  than 
a  snfficieut  supply  of  food,  and  tiiat  the  scarcity  had  been 
IBtdnoed  by  the  villanons  arts  of  misers  who  locked  ap  their 
■tons  in  the  hope  of  making  enoimons  gains.  CommissionerB 
«■■  appointed  to  inspect  the  granaries,  and  were  empowered 
band  to  market  all  the  com  that  was  not  necessary  for  the 
MMDBl^tion  of  the  proprietors.  8uc&  interference  of  course 
1  the  suffering  which  it  was  meant  to  relieve.  But 
h^B  midst  of  the  general  distress  there  was  an  artificial 
I  n^ltirty  in  one  faroared  spot.  The  most  arbitrary  prince  must 
~*nyB  stand  in  some  awe  of  an  immense  mass  of  human 
t  cuUectt-d  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  own  palace, 
sions  similar  to  those  which  had  induced  the 
s  to  eitort  &om  AMca  and  Egypt  the  means  of  pam- 
f  the  rabble  of  Borne  induced  Lewis  to  a^^ravate  the 
J  of  twenty  provinces  for  the  purpose  of  ^eping  one 
I  citj  in  good  hnmour.  He  ordered  bread  to  be  dis- 
'  '  '  1  all  the  parishes  of  the  capitaJ  at  less  than  half 
Vt  [rioe.  Tba  English  Jacobites  were  stupid  enough 
'  ~    a  and  humanil^  of  this  arrangement,    libe 
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CHAP,  harvest,  ihey  said,  had  been  good  in  England  and  bad  in 
France;  and  yet  the  loaf  was  cheaper  at  Paris  than  in 
London ;  and  the  explanation  was  simple.  The  French  had 
a  sovereign  whose  heart  was  French,  and  who  watched  oyer 
his  people  with  the  solicitude  of  a  fitther,  while  the  English 
were  cnrsed  with  a  Dutch  tyrant,  who  sent  their  com  to 
Holland.  The  trath  was  that  a  week  of  soch  fittherlj  govern- 
ment as  that  of  Lewis  would  have  raised  all  England  in  arms 
from  Northumberland  to  Cornwall.  That  there  might  be 
abundance  at  Paris,  the  people  of  Normandy  and  Anjou  were 
stuffing  themselves  with  nettles.  That  there  might  be  tran- 
quillity at  Paris,  the  peasantry  were  fighting  with  the  barge- 
men and  the  troops  all  along  the  Loire  and  the  Seine. 
Multitudes  fled  from  those  rural  districts  where  bread  cost 
five  sous  a  pound  to  the  happy  place  where  bread  was  to  be 
had  for  two  sous  a  pound.  It  was  necessary  to  drive  the 
&mished  crowd  back  by  force  from  the  barriers,  and  to 
denounce  the  most  terrible  punishments  against  all  who 
should  not  go  home  and  starve  quietly.''^ 

Lewis  was  sensible  that  the  nerves  of  France  had  been 
overstrained  by  the  exertions  of  the  last  campaign.  Even  if 
her  harvests  and  her  vintage  had  been  abundant,  she  would 
not  have  been  able  to  do  in  1694  what  she  had  done  in  1693; 
and  it  was  utterly  impossible  that,  in  a  season  of  extreme 
distress,  she  should  again  send  into  the  field  armies  superior 
in  number  on  every  point  to  the  armies  of  the  coalition. 
New  conquests  were  not  to  be  expected.  It  would  be  much 
if  the  harassed  and  exhausted  land,  beset  on  all  sides  by 
enemies,  should  be  able  to  sustain  a  defensive  war  vdthout 
any  disaster.  So  able  a  politician  as  the  French  King  could 
not  but  feel  that  it  would  be  for  his  advantage  to  treat 
with  the  allies  while  they  were  still  awed  by  the  remembrance 
of  the  gigantic  efiEbrts  which  his  kingdom  had  just  made,  and 
before  the  collapse  which  had  followed  those  efforts  should 
become  visible. 

He  had  long  been  communicating  through  various  chan- 
nels with  some  members  of  the  confederacy,  and  trying  to 
induce  them  to  separate  themselves  from  the  rest.  But  he 
had  ai  yet  made  no  overture  tending  to  a  general  pacification. 
Ww  he  knew  that  there  could  be  no  general  pacification  un- 
he  was  prepared  to  abandon  the  cause  of  James,  and  to 


*  8m  tht  MontUj  Mcraniet  and    g«ftl^  Sept  6.  27^  Oct  21^  Nor.  21.  * 
LoidooOaMttet  of  September,  Oetober,    the  Price  of  the  Abdication,  1693. 
]lofmbcr«  md  December,  1S93;  Dan- 
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aekziowledge  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Orange  as  King  and     CHAP. 
Qoeen  of  England.     This  was  in  truth  the  point  on  which    _^   ^ 
ererything  tamed.    What  should  be  done  with  those  great 
fortresses  which  Lewis  had  imjnstlj  seized  and  annexed  to 
his  empire  in  time  of  peace,  Luxemburg  which  overawed  the 
Moselle,  and  Strasburg  which  domineered  over  the  Upper 
Bhine ;  what  should  be  done  with  the  places  which  he  had 
leoentlj  won  in  open  war,  Philipsburg,  Mons,  and  Namur, 
Hoj  and  Charleroy;  what  barrier  should  be  given  to  the 
SbiUies  Greneral ;  on  what  terms  Lorraine  should  be  restored 
to  its    hereditary   Dukes;  these  were  assuredly  not  \m- 
important  questions.     But  the  allimportant  question  was 
whether  England  was  to  be,  as  she  had  been  under  James, 
a  dependency  of  France,  or,  as  she  was  under  William  and 
Marj,  a  power  of  the  first  rank.     If  Lewis  really  wished  for 
peace,  he  must  bring  himself  to  recognise  the  Sovereigns 
whom  he  had  so  often  designated  as  usurpers.     Could  he 
bring  himself  to  recognise  them?    His  superstition,  his 
pride,  his  regard  for  the  unhappy  exiles  who  were  pining 
■t  Saint   Germains,  his  personal  dislike  of  the  indefati- 
gable and  unconquerable  adversary  who  had  been  constantly 
crossing  his  path  during  twenty  years,  were  on  one   side: 
bis  interests  and  those  of  his  people  were  on  the  other. 
He  must  have  been  sensible  that  it  was  not  in  his  power 
to  subjugate  the  English,  that  he  must  at  last  leave  them 
to  choose  their  government  for  themselves,  and  that  what 
ke  most  do  at  last  it  would  be  best  to  do  soon.    Yet  he 
eoidd  not  at  once  make  up  his  mind  to  what  was  so  disagree- 
lUs  to  him.    He  however  opened  a  negotiation  with  the 
General  through  the  intervention  of  Sweden  and 
and  sent  a  confidential  emissary  to  confer  in  secret 
ik Bii— Ills  with  Dykvelt,  "vjlio  possessed  the  entire  confidence 
otmOiain.    There  was  much  discussion  about  matters  of 
Honjhyy  importance :  but  the  great  question  remained  un- 
illBsd.    The  French  agent  used,  in  private  conversation, 
plainly  implying  that  the  government  which  he 
was  prepared  to  recognise  William  and  Mary : 
^  10  fomial  assurance  could  be  obtained  from  him.    Just  at 
tbuMB  time  the  King  of  Denmark  informed  the  allies  that 
kvuMdettraoring  to  prevail  on  France  not  to  insist  on  the 
lilMtkMi  of  James  as  an  indispensable  condition  of  peace, 
I|IMm4  nj  that  his  endeavours  had  as  yet  been  success- 
H  Vipnriiile  Avaux,  who  was  now  Ambassador  at  Stock- 

the  King  of  Sweden,  that,  as  the  dignity  of 
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CHAP,  all  crowned  heads  had  been  outraged  in  the  person  of  James, 
^  the  Most  Christian  King  felt  assured  that  not  onlj  neutral 
powers,  but  even  the  Emperor,  would  try  to  find  some  ex- 
pedient which  might  remove  so  grave  a  cause  of  quaneL 
The  expedient  at  which  Avaux  hinted  doubtless  was  that 
James  shotdd  waive  his  rights,  and  that  the  Prince  of  Wales 
should  be  sent  to  England,  bred  a  Protestant,  adopted  by 
William  and  Mary,  and  declared  their  heir.  To  such  an 
arrangement  William  would  probably  have  had  no  strong 
personal  objection.  But  we  may  be  assured  that  he  neither 
would  nor  could  have  made  it  a  condition  of  peace  with 
France.  Who  should  reign  in  England  was  a  question  to  be 
decided  by  England  alone.*^ 

It  might  well  be  suspected  that  a  negotiation  conducted  in 
this  manner  was  merely  meant  to  divide  the  confederates. 
William  understood  the  whole  importance  of  the  conjuncture. 
He  had  not,  it  may  be,  the  eye  of  a  great  captain  for  all  the 
turns  of  a  battle.  But  he  had,  in  the  highest  perfection,  the 
eye  of  a  great  statesman  for  all  the  turns  of  a  war.  That 
France  had  at  length  made  overtures  to  him  was  a  sufficient 
proof  that  she  felt  herself  spent  and  sinking.  That  those 
overtures  were  made  vdth  extreme  reluctance  and  hesitation 
proved  that  she  had  not  yet  come  to  a  temper  in  which  it  was 
possible  to  have  peace  with  her  on  fiiir  terms.  He  saw  that 
the  enemy  was  beginning  to  give  ground,  and  that  this  was 
the  time  to  assume  the  offensive,  to  push  forward,  to  bring 
up  every  reserve.  But  whether  the  opportunity  should  be 
seized  or  lost  it  did  not  belong  to  him  to  decide.  The  King 
of  France  might  levy  troops  and  exact  taxes  without  any 
limit  save  that  which  the  laws  of  nature  impose  on  despotism. 
But  the  King  of  England  could  do  nothing  without  the 
support  of  the  House  of  Commons ;  and  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, though  it  had  hitherto  supported  him  zealously  and 
liberally,  was  not  a  body  on  which  he  could  rely.  It  had  in- 
deed got  into  a  state  which  perplexed  and  alarmed  all  the 
most  sagacious  politicians  of  that  age.  There  was  something 
appalling  in  the  union  of  such  boundless  power  and  such 
boundless  caprioe.  The  fate  of  the  whole  civilised  world 
depended  on  the  votes  of  the  representatives  of  the  English 
people ;  and  there  was  no  public  man  who  could  venture  to 

*  CdcrMpondenoe     of  liVilliain  and  be  found  in  Lambertj^s  Collection  and 

Heniaiai ;  Daniah  Note,  dated  Bee.  {{-.  in  the  Actea  et  M^oiies  dea  N^goda- 

1098.    The  note  deliTend  br  Araox  to  tiona  de  la  F^  de  Ryawick. 
te  Svediah  gorernment  at  thia  time  will 
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say  with  confidence  whsA  those  representatives  might  not  be  CHAP, 
indnoed  to  vote  within  twenty-fonrhonrs.'^  William  painftilly  _^  _- 
teSk  that  it  was  scarcely  possible  for  a  prince  dependent  on 
an  assembly  so  violent  at  one  time,  so  languid  at  another,  to 
effect  anyliiing  great.  Indeed,  thongh  no  sovereign  did  so 
much  to  secure  and  to  extend  the  power  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  no  sovereign  loved  the  House  of  Commons  less. 
Nor  is  this  strange :  for  he  saw  that  House  at  the  very  worst. 
He  saw  it  when  it  had  just  acquired  the  power,  and.  had  not 
yetacqoiredthegravity,  of  a  senate.  In  his  letters  to  Heinsius 
he  perpetually  complains  of  the  endless  talking,  the  fiarctious 
squabbling,  the  inconstancy,  the  dilatoriness  of  the  body  which 
his  situation  made  it  necessary  for  him  to  treat  with  defer- 
ence. His  complaints  were  by  no  means  unfounded :  but  he 
had  not  discovered  either  the  cause  or  the  cure  of  the  evil. 
The  truth  was  that  the  change  which  the  Bevolution  had  A  minbtij 


made  in  the  situation  of  the  House  of  Commons  had  made  ^  pariiA- 
another  change  necessary;  and  that  other  change  had  not  m&atarj 
yet  taken  place.    There  was  parliamentary  government :  but  ^^^ 
there  was  no  Ministry ;  and,  without  a  Ministry,  the  working 
<tf  a  parliamentary  government,  such  as  ours,  must  always  be 
unsteady  and  unsafe. 

It  is  essential  to  our  liberties  that  the  House  of  Commons 
duxild  exercise  a  control  over  all  the  departments  of  the 
eiecative  administration.  And  yet  it  is  evident  that  a  crowd 
of  fife  or  six  hundred  people,  even  if  they  were  iiitellectually 
ueh  above  the  average  of  the  members  of  the  best  Parlia- 
maai,  even  if  every  one  of  them  were  a  Burleigh  or  a  Sully, 
vodd  be  xmfit  for  executive  functions.  It  has  been  truly 
wUL  tibat  every  large  collection  of  human  beings,  however 
iril  educated,  has  a  strong  tendency  to  become  a  mob ;  and 
asmiih/  of  which  the  Supreme  Executive  Coimcil  is  a  mob 
il  wn$ij  in  a  perilous  situation. 
Hiq^pily  a  way  has  been  found  out  in  which  the  House  of 
can  exercise  a  paramount  influence  over  the  exe- 
gofeniment,  without  assuming  functions  such  as  can 
be  wen  discharged  by  a  body  so  numerous  and  so  vari- 
eoa^oeed.  An  institution  which  did  not  exist  in  the 
ef  tibe  Flantagenets,  of  the  Tudors,  or  of  the  Stuarts, 
not  known  to  the  law,  an  institution  not  men- 


f  Mii  LsvUmt  mjb,  nobodj  words  mm  written  bj  OMnmrthen  on 

W^m^k^  what  t^Bjonaeoi  Com'  the  margin  of  a  paper  drawn  up  bj 

""  *    lb«  aest;  in  which  all  Boebftter  in  Anguat  1692.    Dahymplet 

BuT    Tlieee  wmariraMe  Appendix  to  part  ii.  chap.  7. 
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CHAP,  tioned  in  any  statute,  an  institution  of  which  such  writers  qb 
-  ,  _r  De  Lohne  and  Blackstone  take  no  notice,  began  to  exist  a 
few  years  after  the  Revolution,  grew  rapidly  into  importance, 
became  firmly  established,  and  is  now  almost  as  essenlial  a 
part  of  our  polity  as  the  Parliament  itself.  This  institution 
is  the  Ministry. 

The  Ministiy  is,  in  fitct,  a  committee  of  leading  members 
of  the  two  Houses.  It  is  nominated  by  the  Crown :  but  it 
consists  exclusively  of  statesmen  whose*  opinions  on  the 
pressing  questions  of  the  time  agree,  in  the  main,  with  the 
opinions  of  the  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Among 
the  members  of  this  committee  are  distributed  the  great  de- 
partments of  the  administration.  Each  Minister  conducts 
the  ordinaiy  business  of  his  own  office  without  reference  to 
his  colleagues.  But  the  most  important  business  of  every 
office,  and  especially  such  business  as  is  likely  to  be  the  sub- 
ject of  discussion  in  Parliament,  is  brought  under  the  con- 
sideration of  the  whole  Ministry.  In  Parliament  the  Ministers 
are  bound  to  act  as  one  man  on  all  questions  relating  to  the 
executive  government.  If  one  of  them  dissents  £rom  the  rest 
on  a  question  too  important  to  admit  of  compromise,  it  is  his 
duty  to  retire.  While  the  Ministers  retain  the  confidence  of 
the  parliamentary  majority,  that  majority  supports  them 
against  opposition,  and  rejects  every  motion  which  reflects 
on  them  or  is  likely  to  embarrass  them.  If  they  forfeit  that 
confidence,  if  the  parliamentary  majority  is  dissatisfied  with 
the  way  in  which  patronage  is  distributed,  with  the  way  in 
which  the  prerogative  of  mercy  is  used,  with  the  conduct  of 
foreign  affairs,  with  the  conduct  of  a  war,  the  remedy  is 
simple.  It  is  not  necessary  that  the  Commons  should  take 
on  tiiemselves  the  business  of  administration,  that  they  should 
request  the  Crown  to  make  this  man  a  bishop  and  lliat  man 
a  judge,  to  pardon  one  criminal  and  to  execute  another,  to 
negotiate  a  treaty  on  a  particular  basis  or  to  send  an  ex- 
pedition to  a  particular  place.  They  have  merely  to  declare 
that  they  have  ceased  to  trust  the  Ministry,  and  to  ask  for 
a  Ministry  which  they  can  trust. 

It  is  bj  means  of  Ministries  thus  constituted,  and  thus 
changed,  that  the  English  government  has  long  been  con- 
ducted in  general  conformity  with  the  deliberate  sense  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  yet  has  been  wonderfully  free  from 
the  vices  which  are  characteristic  of  governments  admin- 
istered by  large,  tumultuous  and  divided  assemblies.  A  few 
jUstmgnished  persons,  agreeing  in  their  general  opinions,  are 
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ihe  confidential  advisers  at  once  of  the  Sovereign  and  of  the  CHAP. 
Estates  of  the  Eeakn.  In  the  closet  they  speak  with  the  -^  . 
anthoriiy  of  men  who  stand  high  in  the  estimation  of  the  re- 
presentatives of  the  people.  In  Parliament  they  speak  with 
the  authority  of  men  versed  in  great  afPairs  and  acquainted 
with  all  the  secrets  of  the  State.  Thus  the  Cabinet  has 
something  of  the  popular  character  of  a  representative  body; 
and  the  representative  body  has  something  of  the  gravity  of 
a  Cabinet. 

Sometimes  the  state  of  parties  is  such  that  no  set  of  men 
who  can  be  brought  together  possesses  the  full  confidence 
and  steady  support  of  a  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
When  this  is  the  case,  there  must  be  a  weak  Ministry ;  and 
there  will  probably  be  a  rapid  succession  of  weak  Ministries. 
At  such  times  the  House  of  Commons  never  fSdls  to  get  into 
a  state  which  no  person  friendly  to  representative  govern- 
ment can  contemplate  without  uneasiness,  into  a  state  which 
may  enable  us  to  form  some  faint  notion  of  the  state  of  that 
House  during  the  earlier  years  of  the  reign  of  William.    The 
notion  is  indeed  but  faint :  for  the  weakest  Ministry  has  great 
power  as  a  regulator  of  parliamentary  proceedings;   and 
in  the  earlier  years  of  the  reign  of  William  there  was  no 
Ministry  at  all. 

No  writer  has  yet  attempted  to  trace  the  progress  of  this  The  fint 
institution,  an  institution  indispensable  to  the  harmonious  ^^^y 
woildng  of  our  other  institutions.  The  first  Ministry  was  fomed. 
^  work,  parUy  of  mere  chance,  and  partiy  of  wisdom ;  not 
knverer  of  that  highest  wisdom  which  is  conversant  with 
greii  principles  of  political  philosophy,  but  of  that  lower 
miom  which  meets  daily  exigencies  by  daily  expedients. 
Briiher  William  nor  the  most  enlightened  of  his  advisers 
ttfy  understood  the  nature  and  importance  of  that  noiseless 
ittolotion, — for  it  was  no  less, — ^which  began  about  the  close 
tf  IMS,  and  was  completed  about  the  close  of  1696.  But 
<*ny  body  could  perceive  that,  at  the  close  of  1698,  the 
ddtf  offices  in  the  government  were  distributed  not  im- 
^^fiSkj  between  the  two  great  parties,  that  the  men  who 
WH  tlioie  offices  were  perpetually  caballing  against  each 
tj^R*,  hlffp"g"^"g  against  each  other,  moving  votes  of,  cen- 
^  €a  each  other,  exhibiting  articles  of  impeachment 
oaeh  other,  and  that  the  temper  of  the  House  of 
wild,  imgovemable  and  uncertain.  Every 
'  Id  perceive  that  at  the  close  of  1696,  all  the  prin- 

of  the  Crown  were  Whigs,  closely  bound  to* 


land. 
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gether  by  public  and  private  ties,  and  prompt  to  defend  one 
another  against  every  attack,  and  that  the  majoriiy  of  the 
House  of  Commons  was  arrayed  in  good  order  under  those 
leaders,  and  had  learned  to  move,  like  one  man,  at  the  word 
of  command.  The  history  of  the  period  of  transition  and  of 
the  steps  by  which  the  change  was  effected  is  in  a  high 
degree  curious  and  interesting. 
QwEAer-  The  statesman  who  had  the  chief  share  in  forming  the 

first  English  Ministry  had  once  been  but  too  well  known, 
but  had  long  hidden  himself  from  the  public  gaze,  and  had 
but  recently  emerged  from  the  obscurity  in  which  it  had 
been  expected  that  he  would  pass  the  remains  of  an  igno- 
minious and  disastrous  life.  During  that  period  of  general 
terror  and  confusion  which  followed  the  flight  of  James, 
Sunderland  disappeared.  It  was  high  time :  for  of  all  the 
agents  of  the  &llen  government  he  was,  with  the  single 
exception  of  Jeffireys,  the  most  odious  to  the  nation.  Few 
knew  that  Simderland's  voice  had  in  secret  been  g^ven  against 
the  spoliation  of  Magdalene  College  and  the  prosecution  of 
the  Bishops :  but  all  knew  that  he  had  signed  numerous  in- 
struments dispensing  with  statutes,  that  he  had  sate  in  the 
High  Commission,  that  he  had  turned  or  pretended  to  turn 
Papist,  that  he  had,  a  few  days  after  his  apostasy,  appeared 
in  Westminster  Hall  as  a  witness  against  the  oppressed 
fathers  of  the  Church.  He  had  indeed  atoned  for  many 
crimes  by  one  crime  baser  than  all  the  rest.  As  soon  as  he 
had  reason  to  believe  that  the  day  of-  deliverance  and  retri- 
bution was  at  hand,  he  had,  by  a  most  dexterous  and  season- 
able treason,  earned  his  pardon.  During  the  three  months 
which  preceded  the  arrival  of  the  Dutch  armament  in  Tor- 
bay,  he  had  rendered  to  the  cause  of  liberty  and  of  the  Pro- 
teffbant  religion  services  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  overrate 
either  the  wickedness  or  the  utility.  To  him  chiefly  it  was 
owing  that,  at  the  most  critical  moment  in  our  history,  a 
French  army  was  not  menacing  the  Batavian  frontier,  and 
a  French  fleet  hovering  about  the  English  coast.  William 
could  not,  without  staining  his  own  honour,  refuse  to  protect 
one  whom  he  had  not  scrupled  to  employ.  Yet  it  was  no 
easy  task  even  for  William  to  save  that  guilty  head  from  the 
first  outbreak  of  public  fury.  For  even  those  extreme  poli- 
tiidflns  of  both  sides  who  agreed  in  nothing  else  agreed  in 
fiilliiig  for  vengeance  on  the  renegade.  The  Whigs  hated 
bim  as  the  vilest  of  the  slaves  by  whom  the  late  government 
lad  been  served,  and  the  Jacobites  as  the  vilest  of  the  traitors 
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bv  whom  it  had  been  orerihrowii.    Had  he  remamed  in  Eng-     CHAP, 
land,  lie  would  probably  have  died  by  the  hand  of  the  exe-  ^ 
entioner,  if  indeed  the  executioner  had  not  been  anticipated 
by  the  popnlace.   But  in  Holland,  a  political  refugee,  &youied 
bj  the  Stadtholder,  might  hope  to  live  unmolested.     To  Hol- 
land Sunderland  fled,  disguised,  it  is  said,  as  a  woman ;  and 
his  wife  accompanied  him.    At  Botterdam,  a  town  devoted 
to  the  House  of  Orange,  he  thought  himself  secure.    But 
the  magistrates  were  not  in  all  the  secrets  of  the  Prince,  and 
were  assured  by  some  busy  Englishmen  that  His  Highness 
would  be  delighted  to  hear  of  the  arrest  of  the  Popish  dog, 
the  Judas,  whose  appearance  on  Tower  Hill  was  impatiently 
expected  by  all  London.    Sunderland  was  thrown  into  prison, 
and  remained  there  till  an  order  for  his  release  arrived  from 
Whitehall.     He  then  proceeded  to  Amsterdam,  and  there 
changed  his  religion  again.    His  second  apostasy  edified  his 
wife  as  much  as  his  first  apostasy  had  edified  his  master. 
The  Countess  wrote  to  assure  her  pious  friends  in  England 
that  her  poor  dear  lord's  heart  had  at  last  been  really  touched 
by  divine  grace,  and  that,  in  spite  of  all  her  afflictions,  she 
was  comforted  by  seeing  him  so  true  a  convert.    We  may, 
however,  without  any  viohition  of  Christian  charity,  suspect 
tliat  he  was  stUl  the  same  &Ise,  callous,  Sunderland  who,  a 
few  months  before,  had  made  Bonrepaux  shudder  by  denying 
the  existence  of  a  God,  and  had,  at  the  same  time,  won  the 
lieirt  of  James  by  pretending  to  believe  in  transubstantda- 
tkML  In  a  short  tdme  the  banished  man  put  forth  an  apology 
fit  hit  conduct.    This  apology,  when  examined,  will  be  found 
toiBoant  merely  to  a  confession  that  he  had  committed  one 
of  crimes  in  order  to  gain  James's  favour,  and  another 
in  order  to  avoid  being  involved  in  James's  ruin.     The 
oonduded  by  announcing  his  intention  to  pass  all  the 
DBik  of  his  life  in  penitence  and  prayer.    He  soon  retired 
faaAmsterdam  to  Utrecht,  and  at  Utrecht  made  himself 
by  his  regular  and  devout  attendance  on  the 
of  Huguenot  preachers.     If  his  letters  and 
^M  of  liis  wife  were  to  be  trusted,  he  had  done  for  ever 
^Slk  Kmliitifm     He  longed  indeed  to  be  permitted  to  return 
ftoft  fodlef  not  that  he  might  again  enjoy  and  dispense  the 
^Met  of  tba  Crown,  not  that  his  antechambers  might  again 
kflbdbf  the  daily  swarm  of  suitors,  but  that  he  might 
M  MtfisL  HbB  tnrf,  the  trees,  and  the  fiimily  pictures  of 
Ml       bI^  WBtJL    His  only  wish  was  to  be  suffered  to  end 
Mr        bM  lift  at  AUhorpe;   and  he  would  be  content 
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OHAP.    to  forfeit  his  head  if  f^ver  he  went  beyond  the  palings  of 
his  park.*^ 

While  the  House  of  Commons,  which  had  been  elected 
dnring  the  vacancj  of  the  throne,  was  busily  engaged  in  the 
work  of  proscription,  he  could  not  venture  to  show  himself 
in  £ngland.  But  when  that  assembly  had  ceased  to  exist, 
he  thought  himself  safe.  He  returned  a  few  days  after  the 
Act  of  Orace  had  been  laid  on  the  table  of  the  Lords.  From 
the  benefit  of  that  Act  he  was  by  name  excluded :  but  he 
well  knew  that  he  had  now  nothing  to  fear.  He  went  pri- 
vately to  Kensington,  was  admitted  into  the  closet,  had  an 
audience  which  lasted  two  hours,  and  then  retired  to  his 
country  house.t 

During  many  months  he  led  a  secluded  life,  and  had  no 
residence  in  London*  Once  in  the  spring  of  1691,  to  the 
great  astonishment  of  the  public,  he  showed  his  face  in  the 
circle  at  Court,  and  was  graciously  received.  {  He  seems  to 
have  been  afraid  that  he  might,  on  his  reappearance  in  Par- 
liament, receive  some  marked  afi&ont.  He  therefore,  very 
prudently,  stole  down  to  Westminster,  in  the  dead  time  of 
the  year,  on  a  day  to  which  the  Houses  stood  adjourned  by 
the  royal  command,  and  on  which  they  met  merely  for  the 
pmpose  of  adjourning  again.  He  had  just  time  to  present 
himself,  to  take  the  oaths,  to  sign  the  declaration  against 
transubstantiation,  and  to  resume  his  seat.  None  of  the  few 
peers  who  were  present  had  an  opportunity  of  making  any 
remark.§  It  was  not  till  the  year  1692  that  he  began  to 
attend  regularly.  He  was  silent :  but  silent  he  had  always 
been  in  large  assemblies,  even  when  he  was  at  the  zenith  of 
power.  His  talents  were  not  those  of  a  public  speaker.  The 
art  in  which  he  surpassed  all  men  was  the  art  of  whispering. 
TTiH  tact,  his  quick  eye  for  the  foibles  of  individuals,  his 
caressing  manners,  his  power  of  insinuation,  and,  above  all, 
his  apparent  franloiess,  made  him  irresistible  in  private  con- 
versation. By  means  of  these  qualities  he  had  governed 
Jamee,  and  now  aspired  to  govern  William. 

To  govern  William,  indeed,  was  not  easy.    But  Sunderland 

^ad  in  obtaining  such  a  measure  of  fitvour  and  influence 

4  mneh  surprise  and  some  indignation.     In  truth, 

BJ  mind  was  strong  enough  to  resist  the  witchery 

Iflteid'a  eddmtod  Nara-  f  Van  Citten,  May  A,  1690. 

...JsallMibaespriiitad^aiidhia  i  Eraljn,  April  84. 1691. 

«%  wbkh  an  amooff  tha  Sd*  {  Low  Jouznala,  April  28.  1691. 
B^piMiahad  hjUt.BknoBfw, 
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of  his  talk  and  of  his  maimers.     Every  man  is  prone  tQ     CHAP, 
believe  in  the  gratitude  and  attachment  even  of  the  most  -_   _  * 
worthless  persons  on  whom  he  has  conferred  great  benefits. 
It  can  therefore  hardly  be  thought  strange  that  the  most 
skilful  of  aU  flatterers  should  have  been  heard  with  favour, 
when  he,  with  every  outward  sign  of  strong  emotion,  implored 
permission  to  dedicate  all  his  faculties  to  the  service  of  the 
generous  protector  to  whom  he  owed  property,  liberty,  life. 
It  is  not  necessary,  however,  to  suppose  that  the  King  was 
deceived.    He  may  have  thought,  with  good  reason,  that, 
though  little  confidence  could  be  placed  in  Sunderland's  pro- 
fessions, much  confidence  might  be  placed  in  Sunderland's 
situation ;  and  the  truth  is  that  Sunderland  proved,  on  the 
whole,  a  more  fidthfal  servant  than  a  less  depraved  man 
might  have  been.    He  did  indeed  make,  in  profound  secresy, 
some  timid  overtures  towards  a  reconciliation  with  James. 
But  it  may  be  confidently  affirmed  that,  even  had  those  over- 
tuxes  been  graciously  received, — ^and  they  appear  to  have 
been  received  very  imgraciously, — ^the  twice  turned  renegade 
would  never  have  rendered  any  real  service  to  the  Jacobite 
cause.    He  well  knew  that  he  had  done  that  which  at  Saint 
Germains  must  be  regarded  as  inexpiable.    It  was  not  merely 
thai  he  had  been  treacherous  and  ungrateftd.    Marlborough 
had  been  as  treacherous  and  as  ungrateful :  and  Marlborough 
had  been  pardoned.    But  Marlborough  had  not  been  guilty 
of  the  impious  hypocrisy  of  counterfeiting  the  signs  of  con- 
^naman.    Marlborough  had  not  pretended  to  be  convinced  by 
the  arguments  of  the  Jesuits,  to  be  touched  by  divine  grace, 
to  pine  for  union  with  the  only  true  Church.    Marlborough 
had  sot^  when  Popery  was  in  ihe  ascendant,  crossed  himself, 
himself,  done  penance,  taken  the  communion  in  one 
and,  as  soon  as  a  turn  of  fortune  came,  apostatised 
again,  and  proclaimed  to  all  the  world  that,  when  he 
it  the  confessional  and  received  the  host^  he  was  merely 
at  the  King  and  the  priests.    The  crime  of  Simder- 
one  which  could  never  be  forgiven  by  James ;  and 
tdiich  could  never  be  forgiven  by  James  liras,  in  some 
%  leeommendation  to  William.    The  Courts  nay,  the 
was  full  of  men  who  might  hope  to  prosper  if  the 
Bing  were  restored.    But  Sunderland  had  left  him- 
»  itheat    He  had  broken  down  all  the  bridges  behind 
Hft  Ind  been  so  &lse  to  one  side  that  he  must  of 
te  tme  to  the  other.    That  he  was  in  the  main  true 
%  Ai    vmrnment  which  now  protected  him  there  is  no 
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OBAP.  reason  to  donbt;  and,  being  tme,  he  could  not  bat  be  nsefiiL 
^_^'_  He  was,  in  some  respects,  eminently  qualified  to  be  at  that 
time  an  adviser  of  the  Crown.  He  had  exactly  the  talents 
and  the  knowledge  which  William  wanted.  The  two  together 
would  hare  made  np  a  consummate  statesman.  The  master 
was  capable  of  finrming  and  executing  large  designs,  but  was 
negligent  of  those  small  arts  in  which  the  serrant  excelled. 
The  master  saw  £Eurther  off  than  other  men :  but  what  was 
near  no  man  saw  so  clearly  as  the  servant.  The  master, 
though  profoundly  versed  in  the  politics  of  the  great  com- 
munity of  nations,  never  thoroughly  understood  the  politics 
of  his  own  kingdom.  The  servant  was  perfectly  well  informed 
as  to  the  temper  and  the  organisation  of  the  English  factions, 
and  as  to  the  strong  and  weak  parts  of  the  character  of  every 
Englishman  of  note. 

Early  in  1698,  it  was  rumoured  that  Simderland  was  con- 
sulted on  all  important  questions  relating  to  the  internal 
administration  of  the  realm ;  and  the  rumour  became  stronger 
when  it  was  known  that  he  had  come  up  to  London  in  the 
autumn,  and  that  he  had  taken  a  large  mansion  near  White- 
Iiall.  The  coffeehouse  politicians  were  confident  that  he  vras 
about  to  hold  some  high  office.  As  yet,  however,  he  had  the 
wisdom  to  be  content  with  the  reality  of  power,  and  to  leave 
tlio  show  to  others.* 
Sundfir-  His  opinion  was  that,  so  long  as  the  King  tried  to  balance 

TismThe     ^^^  ^^^  great  parties  ag^dnst  each  other,  and  to  divide  his  &- 
Kinff  to      vour  cHiuiilly  between  them,  both  would  think  themselves  ill- 

pn^fiil'not    ^^^^•*^»  ""^  neither  would  lend  to  the  government  that  hearty 

t(>th(«         and  stoady  support  which  was  now  greatly  needed.      Hiw 

Whiff«,       Majesty  must  make  up  his  mind  to  gfive  a  marked  preference 

to  one  or  the  other ;  and  there  were  three  weighty  reasons 

for  giving  the  preference  to  the  Whigs. 

Rmwom  In  the  first  place,  the  Whigs  were  on  principle  attached  to 

i<iMr^«  *"   *^^®  reigning  dynasty.    In  their  view  the  Bevolution  had  been 

wogt,       not  merely  necessary,  not  merely  justifiable,  but  happy  and 

glorious.    It  had  been  the  triumph  of  their  political  theory. 

When  they  swore  allegiance  to  William,  they  swore  without 

tqpla  OiT  reservation ;  and  they  were  so  fiur  £rom  having  any 

M  ftbout  his  title  that  they  thought  it  the  best  of  all  titles. 

$  Tories,  <m  the  other  hand,  very  generally  disapproved  of 

Jk  ¥Oto  of  the  Convention  which  had  placed  him  on  the 

BOM.  Some  of  them  were  at  heart  Jacobites,  and  had  taken 

*  L*annU«|e».  S«pt  H.  Oct.  ^  1C9S. 
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the  oath  of  allegiance  to  him  only  that  they  might  he  hetter     CHAP, 
able  to  injure  him.   Others,  though  they  thought  it  their  duty  .    ^'   ^ 
to  obey  him  as  Hing  in&ct,  denied  that  he  was  King  by  right, 
and  if  they  were  loyal  to  him,  were  loyal  without  enthusiasm. 
There  could,  therefore,  be  little  doubt  on  which  of  the  two 
parties  it  would  be  safer  for  him  to  rely. 

In  the  second  place,  as  to  the  particular  matter  on  which 
hii  heart  was  at  present  set,  the  Whigs  were,  as  a  body, 
prepared  to  support  him  strenuously,  and  the  Tories  were, 
as  a  body,  inclined  to  thwart  him.  The  minds  of  men 
were  at  this  time  much  occupied  by  the  question,  in  what 
way  the  war  ought  to  be  carried  on.  To  that  question  the 
two  parties  returned  very  different  answers.  An  opinion  had 
during  many  months  been  growing  among  the  Tories  that  the 
policy  of  England  ought  to  be  strictly  insular ;  that  she  ought 
to  leave  the  defence  of  Flanders  and  the  Rhine  to  the  States 
General,  the  House  of  Austria,  and  the  Princes  of  the  Empire : 
that  she  ought  to  carry  on  hostilities  with  vigour  by  sea,  but 
to  keep  up  only  such  an  army  as  might,  yrith  the  help  of  the 
militia,  be  sufficient  to  repel  an  invasion.  It  was  plain  that, 
if  such  a  system  were  adopted,  there  might  be  an  immediate 
reduction  of  the  taxes  which  pressed  most  heavily  on  the 
nation.  But  the  Whigs  maintained  that  this  relief  would  be 
dearly  purchased.  Majiy  thousands  of  brave  English  soldiers 
were  now  in  Flanders.  Yet  the  allies  had  not  been  able  to 
pment  the  French  fix)m  taking  Mens  in  1691,  Namur  in  1692, 
in  1698.  K  the  English  troops  were  withdrawn,  it 
all  but  certain  that  Ostend,  Ghent,  Liege,  Brussels  would 
UL  The  (3erman  Princes  would  hasten  to  make  peace,  each 
tat  Vf^'^^^  The  Spanish  Netherlands  would  probably  be  an- 
■end  to  the  French  monarchy.  The  United  Provinces  would 
be  again  as  hard  pressed  as  in  1672,  and  would  accept  what- 

Lewis  might  be  pleased  to  dictate.    In  a  few 

lie  would  be  at  liberty  to  put  forth  his  whole  strength 

omr  island..   Then  woiQd  come  a  struggle  for  life  and 

Ik  might  well  be  hoped  that  we  should  be  able  to  de- 

aml  even  against  such  a  general  and  such  an  army  as 

the  battle  of  Landen.    But  the  fight  must  be  long 

How  many  fertile  counties  would  be  turned  into 

liow  many  flourishing  tovms  would  be  laid  in  ashes, 

Hie  invaders  were  destroyed  or  driven  out!     One 

campaign  in  Kent  and  Middlesex  would  do  more 

the  nation  than  ten  disastrous  campaigns  in 

k     Ulioee  Belgian   fortresses,  in  the  &te  of  whiciki 

m2 
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shallow  politicians  imagined  that  we  had  no  interest,  were  in 
truth  the  outworks  of  London*  It  is  remarkable  that  this 
dispute  between  the  two  great  factions  was,  during  seventy 
years,  regularly  revived  as  often  as  our  country  was  at  war 
with  France.  That  England  ought  never  to  attempt  great 
military  operations  on  the  Continent  continued  to  be  a  funda- 
mental article  of  the  creed  of  the  Tories  till  the  French  Revo- 
lution produced  a  complete  change  in  their  feelings.*^  As 
the  chief  object  of  William  was  to  open  the  campaign  of  1694 
in  Flanders  with  an  immense  display  of  force,  it  was  suf- 
ficiently dear  to  whom  he  must  look  for  assistance. 

In  the  third  place,  the  Whigs  were  the  stronger  party  in 
Parliament.  The  general  election  of  1690,  indeed,  had  not 
been  &vourable  to  them.  They  had  been,  for  a  time,  a  minority: 
but  they  had  ever  since  been  constantly  gaining  groimd :  they 
were  now  in  number  a  full  half  of  tiie  Lower  House;  and 
their  effective  strength  was  more  than  proportioned  to  their 
number :  for  in  energy,  alertness,  and  discipline,  they  were 
decidedly  superior  to  their  opponents.  Their  organisation 
was  not  indeed  so  perfect  as  it  afterwards  became :  but  they 
had  already  begun  to  look  for  guidance  to  a  small  knot  oi 
difltingaished  men,  which  was  long  afterwards  widely  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Jimto.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  parallel  in 
history,  ancient  or  modem,  to  the  authority  exercised  by  this 
council,  during  twenty  troubled  years,  over  the  Whig  body. 
The  men  who  acquired  that  authority  in  the  days  of  William 
and  Mary  continued  to  possess  it,  without  interruption,  in 
office  and  out  of  office,  till  George  the  First  was  on  the  throne. 

One  of  these  men  was  Bussell.  Of  his  shameful  dealings 
with  the  Court  of  Saint  G^rmains  we  possess  proofs  which 
leave  no  room  for  doubt.  But  no  such  proofs  were  laid  before 
the  world  till  he  had  been  many  years  dead.  If  rumours  of 
his  guilt  got  abroad,  they  were  vague  and  improbable :  they 
rested  on  no  evidence :  they  could  be  traced  to  no  trustworthy 
author;  and  they  might  well  be  regarded  by  his  contem- 
poraries as  Jacobite  calunmies.  What  was  quite  certain  was 
that  he  sprang  from  an  illustrious  house  which  had  done  and 
tnffisred  great  things  for  liberty  and  for  the  Protestant  reli- 
giODylluitliehad  signed  the  invitation  of  the  thirtieth  of  June 


^  It  b  MWMing  to  Me  how  Jdhnion's 
■I  fatttks  out  where  we  thould 


Whkdi  be  hftkh  prea  for  fence  bnimKiMkble, 
And  with  thdr  hdpe  atone  defend  onnelTee.** 

"  This  "  says  Johnson  in  a  note,  "  hue 
been  the  eaTice  of  every  man  wiio,   in 
any  age,  understood  andfaronred  the  in* 
lil  vbt  taakidwitti  God  and  with  the  km,    terest  of  England.** 


,       Haatinffs  say 

«»  find  FlMt  of  Heniy  the  Sixth, 
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fhai  he  had  landed  with  the  Deliverer  at  Torbay,  that  he  had  CHAP. 
in  Parliament^  on  all  occasions,  spoken  and  voted  as  a  zealons  .  ^  ^ 
Whig,  that  he  had  won  a  great  victory,  that  he  had  saved 
his  country  from  an  invasion,  and  that  since  he  had  left  the 
Admiralty,  everything  had  gone  wrong.  We  cannot  thexo- 
fore  wonder  that  his  influence  over  his  party  should  have  been 
considerable. 

But  the  greatest  man  among  the  members  of  the  Junto,  Soman, 
and,  in  some  respects,  the  greatest  man  of  that  age,  was  the 
Lord  Keeper  Somers.  He  was  equally  eminent  as  a  jurist 
and  as  a  politician,  as  an  orator  and  as  a  writer.  His  speeches 
have  perished :  but  his  State  papers  remain,  and  are  models 
of  terse,  luminous,  and  dignified  eloquence.  He  had  left  a 
great  reputation  in  the  House  of  Commons,  where  he  had, 
during  four  years,  been  always  heard  with  delight;  and  the 
^Vhig  members  still  looked  up  to  him  as  their  lesudLeVy  and 
still  held  their  meetings  under  his  roof.  In  the  great  place 
to  which  he  had  recently  been  promoted,  he  had  so  borne 
himself  that,  after  a  very  few  months,  even  faction  and  envy 
had  ceased  to  murmur  at  his  elevation.  In  truth,  he  united 
all  the  qualities  of  a  great  judge,  an  intellect  comprehensive, 
quick  and  acute,  diligence,  integrity,  patience,  suavity.  In 
eoancil,  the  calm  wisdom,  which  he  possessed  in  a  measure 
rarely  found  among  men  of  parts  so  quick  and  of  opinions  so 
dedded  as  his,  acquired  for  him  the  authority  of  an  oracle. 
The  superiority  of  Us  powers  appeared  not  less  clearly  in 
pcifafte  circles.  The  charm  of  his  conversation  was  hightened 
hfibe  frankness  with  which  he  poured  out  his  thoughts.'* 
good  temper  and  his  good  breeding  never  fiuled.  His 
his  look,  his  tones  were  expressive  of  benevolence. 
Iramanity  was  the  more  remarkable,  because  he  had* 
from  nature  a  body  such  as  is  generally  found  united 
m  peevish  and  irritable  mind.    His  life  was  one  long 

IB  his  Inquirj  into  the  Be-  liberties  with  men  of  high  rank,  and 

Um  Queen's  Ust  Ministry,  fancied  that,  by  doingso,  he  asserted  his 

as  a  person  of  great  own  independence.    He  has  been  jnstlj 

.  tQ  talk  in  so  fnuik  a  bUuned  for  this  fault  by  his  two  illns- 

1m  seemed  to  discover  the  trioos  biographers,  both  of  them  men  of 

€  Mb  hBUL    In  the  Memoirs  spirit  at  least  as  independent  as  his, 

to  1b«  diaiige  in  the  Queen's  Samuel  Johnson  and  Walter  Scott.    I 

[y  Svift  aajB  that  Somers  had  suspect  that  he  showed  a  disposition  to 

'  m^  «■•  VBeonrersable  fault,  behave    with    ofiensiTe    fanmiaritj    to 

J^ll  BOt  Tsiy  eaijT  to  under-  Somers,  and  that  Somers,  not  dioosing 

^t  ■■M  man  can  be  the  most  to  submit  to  impertinence,  and  not  wish- 

^  mtHftmiaoMf  and  yet  err  ing  to  be  forced  to  resent  it,  resorted,  in 

'iHMili^.    Yet  there  may  sefidefence,  to  a  ceremonious  politensM 

tfb  JMCsltrfiuiii.    It  is  well  which  he  nerer  would  haye  practised  to* 

lovw  to  take  rode  wards  Locke  or  Addisoo. 


Srs 
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CHAP,  jnalady:  his  nerves  were  weak:  his  complexion  was  lirid: 
^^^  '  his  fiace  was  prematurely  wrinkled.  Yet  his  enemies  could 
not  pretend  that  he  had  ever  once,  during  a  long  and  troubled 
public  life,  been  goaded,  even  by  sudden  provocation,  into 
vehemence  inconsistent  with  the  mild  dignity  of  his  character. 
All  that  was  left  to  them  was  to  assert  that  his  disposition 
was  very  far  from  being  so  gentle  as  the  world  believed,  that 
he  was  really  prone  to  the  angry  passions,  and  that  some- 
times, while  his  voice  was  soft,  and  his  words  kind  and  cour- 
teous, his  delicate  frame  was  aknost  convulsed  by  suppressed 
emotion.  It  wUl  perhaps  be  thought  that  this  reproach  is 
the  highest  of  all  eulogies. 

The  most  accomplished  men  of  those  times  have  told  us 
that  there  was  scarcely  any  subject  on  which  Somers  was  not 
competent  to  instruct  and  to  delight.  He  had  never  travelled ; 
and,  in  that  age,  an  Englishman  who  had  not  travelled  was 
generally  thought  unqualified  to  give  an  opinion  on  works  of 
art.  But  connoisseurs  fiimiliar  with  the  masterpieces  of  the 
Vatican  and  of  the  Florentine  gallery  allowed  that  the  taste 
of  Somers  in  painting  and  sculpture  was  exquisite.  Philology 
was  one  of  his  favourite  pursuits.  He  had  traversed  the 
whole  vast  range  of  poUte  Uterature,  ancient  and  modem. 
He  was  at  once  a  munificent  and  a  severely  judicious  patron 
of  genius  and  learning.  Locke  owed  opulence  to  Somers. 
By  Somers  Addison  was  drawn  forth  from  a  cell  in  a  college. 
In  distant  countries  the  name  of  Somers  was  mentioned  with 
respect  and  gratitude  by  great  scholars  and  poets  who  had 
never  seen  his  face.  He  was  the  benefactor  of  Leclerc.  He 
was  the  friend  of  Filicaja.  Neither  political  nor  religious 
difEerences  prevented  him  from  extending  his  powerful  pro- 
tection to  merit.  Hickes,  the  fiercest  and  most  intolerant  of 
all  the  nonjurors,  obtaiaed,  by  the  influence  of  Somers,  per- 
mission to  study  Teutonic  antiquities  in  freedom  and  safety. 
Vertue,  a  strict  Roman  Catholic,  was  raised  by  the  discrimin- 
ating and  liberal  patronage  of  Somers  from  poverty  and 
obscurity  to  the  first  rank  among  the  engravers  of  the  age. 

The  generosity  with  which  Somers  treated  his  opponents 
was  the  more  honourable  to  him  because  he  was  no  waverer 
in  politics.  From  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  his  public  life 
he  was  a  steady  Whig.  His  voice  was  indeed  always  raised, 
when  his  party  was  dominant  in  the  State,  against  violent 
and  vindictive  counaels:  but  hA  narttr  forsook  his  friends, 
even  when  ^  p^  had'brotligkk 

themir 
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His  powers  of  mind  and  his  acquirements  were  not  denied  CHAP, 
eren  bj  his  detractors.  The  most  acrimonions  Tories  were  ^ 
fiocoed  to  admits  with  an  nngracions  snarl  which  increased 
the  yahie  of  their  praise,  that  he  had  all  the  inteUectoal 
qiialities  of  a  great  man,  and  that  in  him  alone  among  his 
oomtemporaries  brilliant  eloquence  and  wit  were  to  be  found 
Maoeiated  with  the  quiet  and  steady  prudence  which  ensures 
•000888  in  life.  It  is  a  remarkable  tBuA  that,  in  the  foulest 
of  all  the  many  libels  which  were  published  against  him,  he 
was  slandered  under  the  name  of  Cicero.  As  his  abilities 
wold  not  be  questioned,  he  was  charged  with  irrelig^on  and 
immorality.  That  he  was  heterodox  all  the  country  vicars 
and  foxhunting  squires  firmly  believed :  but  as  to  the  nature 
and  extent  of  his  heterodoxy  there  were  many  different 
opinions.  He  seems  to  have  been  a  Low  Churchman  of  the 
school  of  Tillotson,  whom  he  always  loved  and  honoured; 
and  he  was,  like  Tillotson,  called  by  bigots  a  Presbyterian,  an 
Arian,  a  Socinian,  a  Deist,  and  an  Atheist. 

The  private  life  of  this  great  statesman  and  magistrate 
was  malignantly  scrutinised ;  and  tales  were  told  about  his 
libertinism  which  went  on  growing  till  they  became  too 
absurd  for  the  credulity  even  of  paoty  spirit.  At  last,  long 
after  he  had  been  condemned  to  flannel  and  chicken  broth,  a 
wietdied  courtesan,  who  had  probably  never  seen  him  except 
in  the  stage  box  at  the  theatre,  when  she  was  following  her 
foeation  below  in  a  mask,  published  a  lampoon  in  which  she 
him  as  the  master  of  a  harem  more  costly  than  the 
Turk's.  There  is,  however,  reason  to  believe  that  there 
iftsmall  nucleus  of  truth  roimd  which  this  great  mass  of  fic- 
gathered,  and  that  the  wisdom  and  selfcommand  which 
never  wanted  in  the  senate,  on  the  judgment  seat^  at 
aoiincil  board,  or  in  the  society  of  wits,  sdiolars,  and  philo- 
were  not  always  proof  against  female  attractions.* 
of  the  Whig  party  was  Charles  Montague. 


IHPi&Mt 


on  Somen  and  the  is  noTirtoe,  either  of  a  public  or  private 

hhn  are  inniimerable.  life,  which  aome  drcunstancea  of  jonr 

.  wuj  to  eome  to  a  jiiat  own  haTe  not  often  produced  upon  the 

betoeoUeotallthathaa  itage  of  the  world;  "and  again,  **  I  should 

hbn  br  Swift  and  by  be  rerj  loth  the  bright  example  of  yova 

Hmj  wefo  the  two  keenest  Lordship's  virtaes   should   be  lost  to 

§i  iUr  time;  and  they  both  other  eyes,  both  for  their  sake  and  your 

IL    But  it  ought  to  be  re-  own."    In  the  Discourse  of  the  Contests 

ami  Bvift  turned  Tory,  he  and  Dissensions  at  Athens  and  Borne, 

lA  fioBMn,  not  onty  as  the  Somers   is  the   iust  Aristades.    After 

■VAA  Vu^  *•  ^  >i^<^  ^'^  Swift  had  ratted,  he  described  Somers  as 

Tia  At  dedieation  of  the  a  man  who   '*  possessed  all  excellent 

ft  m  these  words,  "  There  qiuilificatious  except  yirtue." 
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CHAP.    He  was  often,  when  he  had  risen  to  power,  honours,  and 
riches,  called  an  upstart  by  those  who  envied  his  success. 


MontagM.  That  they  should  have  called  him  so  may  seem  strange ;  for 
few  of  the  statesmen  of  his  time  could  show  such  a  pedigree 
as  his.  He  sprang  from  a  family  as  old  as  the  Conquest:  he 
was  in  the  succession  to  an  earldom ;  and  he  was,  by  the 
paternal  side,  cousin  of  three  earls.  But  he  was  the  younger 
son  of  a  younger  brother ;  and  that  phrase  had,  ever  since 
the  time  of  Shakspeare  and  Baleigh,  and  perhaps  befbie 
their  time,  been  proverbially  used  to  designate  a  person  so 
poor  as  to  be  broken  to  the  most  abject  servitude  or  ready  for 
the  most  desperate  adventure. 

Charles  Montague  was  early  destined  for  the  Church,  was 
entered  on  the  foundation  of  Westminster,  and,  after  dis- 
tinguishing himself  there  by  skill  in  Latin  versification,  was 
sent  up  to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  At  Cambridge  the 
philosophy  of  Des  Cartes  was  still  dominant  in  the  schools. 
But  a  few  select  spirits  had  separated  from  the  crowd,  and 
formed  a  fit  audience  round  a  fax  greater  teacher.*^  Con- 
spicuous among  the  youths  of  high  promise  who  were  proud 
to  sit  at  the  feet  of  Newton  was  the  quick  and  versatile 
Montague.  Under  such  guidance  the  young  student  made 
considerable  proficiency  in  the  severe  sciences :  but  poetry 
was  his  favourite  pursuit ;  and  when  the  University  invited 
her  sons  to  celebrate  royal  marriages  and  funerals,  he  was 
generally  allowed  to  have  surpassed  his  competitors.  His 
£ajnc  travelled  to  London :  he  was  thought  a  clever  lad  by 
the  wits  who  met  at  Will's ;  and  the  lively  parody  which  he 
wrote,  in  concert  with  his  friend  and  feUow  student.  Prior, 
on  Dryden's  Hind  and  Panther,  was  received  with  great 
applause. 

At  this  time  all  Montague's  wishes  pointed  towards  the 
Church.  At  a  later  period,  when  he  was  a  peer  with  twelve 
thousand  a  year,  when  his  villa  on  the  Thames  was  regarded 
as  the  most  delightful  of  all  suburban  retreats,  when  he 
was  said  to  revel  in  Tokay  from  the  Lnperial  cellar,  and  in 
soups  made  out  of  birds'  nests  brought  from  the  Indian 
Ocean,  and  costing  three  guineas  a  piece,  his  enemies  were 
fond  of  reminding  him  that  there  had  been  a  time  when  he  had 
eked  out  by  his  wits  an  income  of  barely  fifty  pounds,  when 
he  had  been  happy  with  a  ti'encher  of  mutton  chops  and  a 
flagon  of  ale  from  the  College  buttery,  and  when  a  tithe  pig 
the  rarest  luxury  for  which  he  had  dared  to  hope.    The 

•  See  Whiston'i  Aatobio^phj. 
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Berolutioii  came,  and  changed  his  whole  scheme  of  life.  He  C^^* 
obtained,  by  the  influence  of  Dorset,  who  took  a  peculiar  ^ 
pleaanre  in  befriending  young  men  of  promise,  a  seat  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  Still,  during  a  few  months,  the  needy 
scholar  hesitated  between  politics  and  diiinity.  But  it 
soon  became  dear  that,  in  the  new  order  of  things,  parlia- 
mentary ability  must  fetch  a  higher  price  than  any  other 
kind  of  ability ;  and  he  felt  that  in  parliamentary  ability  he 
had  no  superior.  He  was  in  the  very  situation  for  which  he 
was  peculiarly  fitted  by  nature ;  and,  during  some  years,  his 
life  was  a  series  of  triimiphs. 

Of  him,  as  of  several  of  his  contemporaries,  especially  of 
Mulgrave  and  of  Sprat,  it  may  be  said  that  his  fame  has 
suffered  fi^m  the  folly  of  those  editors  who,  down  to  our  own 
time,  have  persisted  in  reprinting  his  rhymes  among  the 
woiks  of  the  British  poets.  There  is  not  a  year  in  which 
hundreds  of  verses  as  good  as  any  that  he  ever  wrote  are  not 
sent  in  for  the  Newdigate  prize  at  Oxford  and  for  the  Chan- 
cellor'B  medal  at  Cambridge.  His  mind  had  indeed  great 
quickness  and  vigour,  but  not  that  kind  of  quickness  and  vigour 
which  produces  great  dramas  or  odes ;  and  it  is  most  unjust 
to  him  that  his  Man  of  Honour  and  his  Epistle  on  the  Battle 
of  the  Boyne  should  be  placed  side  by  side  with  the  master- 
pieces of  Milton  and  Dryden.  Other  eminent  statesmen  and 
orators,  Walpole,  Pulteney,  Chatham,  Fox,  wrote  poetry  not 
betbeor  than  his.  But  fortunately  for  them,  their  metrical 
eompositions  were  never  thought  worthy  to  be  admitted  into 
aaj  eoUection  of  our  national  classics. 

Ik  hafl  long  been  usual  to  represent  the  imagination  under 
fli6  figure  of  a  wing,  and  to  call  the  successful  exertions  of 
fli6  imagination  flights.  One  poet  is  the  eagle :  another  is 
file  swan :  a  third  modestly  likens  himself  to  the  bee.  But 
agB0€f  these  types  would  have  suited  Montague.  His  genius 
WKf  la  compared  to  that  pinion  which,  though  it  is  too  weak 
tsBftibe  ostrich  into  the  air,  enables  her,  while  she  remains 
oaHlS  savthy  to  outran  hound,  horse,  and  dromedary.  If  the 
mm  who  possesses  this  kind  of  genius  attempts  to  ascend 
Ai  tofcm  of  invention,  his  awkward  and  unsuccessful 
Arti  acqpoae  him  to  derision.  But,  if  he  will  be  content  to 
^iUff  fai  Ibe  terrestrial  region  of  business,  he  will  find  that 
tfolkiet  which  would  not  enable  him  to  soar  into  a 
frill  enable  him  to  distance  all  his  competitors 
As  a  poet  Montague  could  never  have  risen 
tnwim    But  in  the  House  of  Commons,  now  &Mt 
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<^^AP.  becoming  supreme  in  the  State,  and  extending  its  control 
»»  ,  ■  ■»  orer  one  ezecntive  department  after  anotlier,  the  young  ad- 
yentorer  soon  obtained  a  place  yery  different  from  the  place 
which  he  occupies  among  men  of  letters.  At  thirfy,  he 
would  gladly  have  given  all  his  chances  in  life  for  a  com- 
fortable Ticarage  and  a  chaplain's  scar£  At  thirtyHgeven, 
he  was  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, and  a  Begent  of  the  kingdom ;  and  this  elevatioi! 
he  owed  not  at  all  to  fii.your,  but  solely  to  the  unquestionable 
superiority  of  his  talents  for  administration  and  debate. 

The  extraordinary  ability  with  which,  at  the  beg^inning  of 
the  year  1692,  he  managed  the  conference  on  the  Bill  for 
regulating  Trials  in  cases  of  Treason,  placed  him  at  once  in 
the  jBrst  rank  of  parliamentary  orators.  On  that  occasion  he 
was  opposed  to  a  crowd  of  yeteran  senators  renowned  for  their 
eloquence,  Halifiuc,  Bochester,  Nottingham,  Mulgraye,  and 
proved  himself  a  match  for  them  alL  He  was  speedily  seated 
at  the  Board  of  Treasury;  and  there  the  clearheaded  and 
experienced  Godolphin  soon  found  that  his  young  colleague 
was  his  master.  When  Somers  had  quitted  the  House  ot 
Commons,  Montague  had  no  rival  there.  To  this  day  we 
may  discern  in  many  parts  of  our  financial  and  commercial 
system,  the  marks  of  that  vigorous  intellect  and  daring  spirit. 
The  bitterest  enemies  of  Montague  were  xmable  to  deny  that 
some  of  the  expedients  which  he  had  proposed  had  proved 
highly  beneficial  to  the  nation.  But  it  was  said  that  these 
e:qpedients  were  not  devised  by  himself.  He  was  repre- 
sented, in  a  hundred  pamphlets,  as  the  daw  in  borrowed 
plumes.  He  had  taken,  it  was  affirmed,  the  hint  of  eveiy 
one  of  his  great  plans  from  the  writings  or  the  conversation 
of  some  ingenious  speculator.  This  reproach  was,  in  truth, 
no  reproach.  We  can  scarcely  expect  to  find  in  the  same 
human  being  the  talents  which  are  necessary  for  the  Tnaln'Tig 
of  new  discoveries  in  political  science,  and  the  talents  which 
obtain  the  assent  of  divided  and  tumultuous  assemblies  to 
great  practical  reforms.  To  be  at  once  Adam  Smith  and 
William  Pitt  is  scarcely  possible.  It  is  surely  praise 
enough  for  a  busy  politician  that  he  knows  how  to  use  the 
flieories  of  others,  that  he  discerns,  among  the  schemes  of 
innumerable  theorists,  the  precise  scheme  which  is  wanted 
and  idiieh  is  practicable,  that  he  shapes  it  to  suit  pressing 
eircamttaaoes  and  popular  humours,  that  he  proposes  it  just 
when  it  is  most  likely  to  be  &vourably  received,  that  he 
triumphantly  defends  it  against  all  objectors,  and  that  he 
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oarries  it  into  execution  with  prudence  and  energy ;  and  to     CHAP, 
this  pndse  no  English  statesman  has  a  fairer  claim  than      ^^   ^ 
Montague* 

It  is  a  remarkable  proof  of  his  selfknowledge  that,  from  the 
moment  at  which  he  began  to  distinguish  himself  in  public 
h&y  he  ceased  to  be  a  versifier.  It  does  not  appear  that, 
after  he  became  a  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  he  ever  wrote  a 
couplet,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  neatly  turned  lines  in- 
scribed on  a  set  of  toasting  glasses  which  were  sacred  to  the 
most  renowned  Whig  beauties  of  his  time.  He  wisely  deter- 
mined to  derive  from  the  poetry  of  others  a  glory  which  he 
never  would  have  derived  frx^m  his  own.  As  a  patron  of  genius 
and  learning  he  ranks  with  his  two  illustrious  friends,  Dorset 
and  Somets.  His  munificence  foUy  eqnaJled  tiieirs ;  and, 
though  he  was  inferior  to  them  in  delicacy  of  taste,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  associating  his  name  inseparably  with  some  names 
whidi  will  last  as  long  as  our  language. 

Yet  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  Montague,  with  admi- 
rable parts,  and  with  many  claims  on  the  gratitude  of  his 
coontry,  had  great  faults,  and  unhappily  faults  not  of  the 
noUest  kind.  His  head  was  not  strong  enough  to  bear  with- 
out giddiness  the  speed  of  his  ascent  and  the  height  of  his 
podtkm.  Hie  became  offensively  arrogant  and  vain.  He  was 
toa*ofteii  cold  to  his  old  friends,  and  ostentatious  in  display- 
jBg  his  new  riches.  Above  all,  he  was  msatiably  greedy  of 
and  liked  it  best  when  it  was  of  the  coarsest  and 
quality.  But,  in  1693,  these  &ults  were  less  offensive 
tliey  became  a  few  years  later. 
Wifli  BuflseU,  Somers,  and  Montague,  was  closely  connected,  Wharton, 
a  quarter  of  a  century,  a  fourth  Whig,  who  in  cha- 
bote  little  resemblance  to  any  of  them.  This  was 
Wharton,  eldest  son  of  Philip  Lord  Wharton. 
Wharton  has  been  repeatedly  mentioned  in  the 
of  tiiis  narrative.  But  it  is  now  time  to  describe  him 
fldly.  He  was  in  his  forty-seventh  year,  but  was  still 
man  in  constitution,  in  appearance,  and  in  manners. 
nko  hated  him  most  heartily, — and  no  man  was  hated 
r, — admitted  that  his  natural  parts  were  excel- 
lliat  he  was  equally  qualified  for  debate  and  for 
The  history  of  his  mind  deserves  notice ;  for  it  was 
of  many  thousands  of  minds.  His  rank  and 
him  so  conspicuous  that  in  him  we  are  able  to 
liie  origin  and  progress  of  a  moral  taint 
i  opidemic  among  his  contemporaries. 
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CHAP.  He  was  bom  in  the  days  of  the  CoYenant,  and  was  the 
.  ^^'  ^  heir  of  a  coyenanted  house.  His  father  was  renowned  as  a 
distributor  of  Calyinistic  tracts,  and  a  patron  of  Calyin- 
istic  divines.  The  boy's  first  years  were  passed  amidst 
Greneva  bands,  heads  of  lank  hair,  upturned  eyes,  nasal 
psalmody,  and  sermons  three  hours  long.  Plays  and  poems, 
hunting  and  dancing,  were  proscribed  by  the  austere  discipline 
of  his  saintly  feunily.  The  firuits  of  this  education  became 
visible,  when,  from  the  sullen  mansion  of  Puritan  parents, 
the  hotblooded,  quickwitted,  young  patrician  emerged  into 
the  gay  and  voluptuous  London  of  the  Bestoration.  The 
most  dissolute  cavaliers  stood  aghast  at  the  dissoluteness  of 
the  emancipated  precisian.  He  early  acquired  and  retained 
to  the  last  the  reputation  of  being  the  greatest  rake  in  Eng- 
land. Of  wine  indeed  he  never  became  the  slave ;  and  he 
used  it  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  making  himself  the  master 
of  his  associates.  But  to  the  end  of  his  long  life  the  wives 
and  daughters  of  his  nearest  friends  were  not  safe  from  his 
licentious  plots.  The  ribaldry  of  his  conversation  moved 
astonishment  even  in  that  age.  To  the  religion  of  his 
country  he  offered,  in  the  mere  wantonness  of  impiety,  in- 
sults too  foul  to  be  described.  His  mendacity  and  his 
efiontery  passed  into  proverbs.  Of  all  the  liars  of  his  time 
he  was  the  most  deliberate,  the  most  inventive,  and  the  most 
circumstantiaL  What  shame  meant  he  did  not  seem  to 
understand.  No  reproaches,  even  when  pointed  and  barbed 
with  the  sharpest  wit,  appeared  to  give  him  pain.  Great 
satirists,  animated  by  a  deadly  personal  aversion,  exhausted 
all  their  strength  in  atiacks  upon  him.  They  assailed  him 
with  keen  invective:  they  assailed  him  with  still  keener 
irony:  but  they  found  iiiat  neither  invective  nor  irony 
could  move  him  to  any  thing  but  an  unforced  smile  and  a 
goodhumoured  curse ;  and  they  at  length  threw  down  the 
lash,  acknowledging  that  it  was  impossible  to  make  him  feeL 
That,  with  such  vices,  he  should  have  played  a  great  part 
in  life,  should  have  carried  numerous  elections  against  the 
most  formidable  opposition  by  his  personal  popularity,  should 
have  had  a  large  following  in  Parliament,  should  have  risen 
to  the  highest  o£Bices  in  the  State,  seems  extraordinary.  But 
he  lived  in  times  when  &ction  was  almost  a  madness ;  and 
lie  poeooosod  in  an  eminent  degree  the  qualities  of  the  leader  of 
iMstion.  There  was  a  single  tie  which  he  respected.  The 
M|fc  of  immkinil  in  all  relations  but  one,  he  was  the  truest 
lugs.    The  religious  tenets  of  his  fiunily  he  had  eaiiy 
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xenoonoed  with  contempt :  but  to  the  politics  of  his  family     CHAP, 
he  stead&stlj  adhered  through   all   the  temptations  and  .  _^  ^ 
dangers  of  half  a  century.     In  small  things  and  in  great  his 
derotion  to  his  party  constantly  appeared.    He  had  the  finest 
stud  in  England;  and  his  delight  was  to  win  plates  from 
Tories.    Sometimes  when,  in  a  distant  connty,  it  was  fully  ex- 
pected that  the  horse  of  a  High  Church  squire  would  be  first 
on  the  course,  down  came,  on  the  very  eve  of  the  race, 
Wharton's  Careless,  who  had  ceased  to  run  at  Newmarket 
merely  for  want  of  competitors,  or  Wharton's  Grelding,  for 
idunn  Lewis  the  Fourteenth  had  in  yain  offered  a  thousand 
pistoles.    A  man  whose  mere  sport  was  of  this  description 
wae  not  likely  to  be  easily  beaten  in  any  serious  contest.    Such 
a  master  of  the  whole  art  of  electioneering  England  had  never 
seen.     Buckinghamshire  was  his  own  especial  province ;  and 
there  he  ruled  without  a  rival.     But  he  extended  his  care 
Cfwer  the  Whig  interest  in  Yorkshire,  Cumberland,  West- 
moreland, Wiltshire.     Sometimes  twenty,  sometimes  thirty, 
members  of  Parliament  were  named  by  him.    As  a  can- 
Tsaaer  he  was  irresistible.    He  never  forgot  a  face  that  he 
had  once  seen.    Nay,  in  the  towns  in  which  he  wished  to 
establish  an  interest,  he  remembered,  not  only  the  voters. 
Vat  their  fieunilies.    His  opponents  were  confounded  by  the 
strength  of  his  memory  and  the  affabUity  of  his  deportment, 
and  owned  that  it  was  impossible  to  contend  against  a  great 
who  called  the  shoemaker  by  his  Christian  name,  who 
sure  that  the  butcher's  daughter  must  be  growing  a  fine 
gidy  and  who  was  anxious  to  know  whether  the  blacksmith's 
jgngest  boy  was  breeched.    By  such  arts  as  these  he  made 
so  popular  that  his  journeys  to  the  Buckinghamshire 
Sesdons  resembled  royal  progresses.    The  bells  of 
parish  through  which  he  passed  were  rung,  and  flowers 
strowed  slong  the  road.    It  was  commonly  believed 
ftii^  in  the  course  of  his  life,  he  expended  on  his  parliament- 
sqf  iBlorrint  not  less  than  eighty  thousand  pounds,  a  sum 
idien  compared  with  the  value  of  estates,  must  be 
B  equivalent  to  more  than  three  hundred  thou- 
in  our  time, 
chief  service  which  Wharton  rendered  to  the  Whig 
■0  that  of  bringmg  in  recruits  from  the  young  aristo- 
Hs  was  quite  as  dexterous  a  canvasser  among  the 
■Vid  coats  at  the  Saint  James's  Coffeehouse  as  among 
m  apnms  at  Wycombe  and  Ailesbury.    He  had  his 
WJ  }ioj  of  quality  who  came  of  age ;  and  it  waa  not 
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easj  for  snch  a  boj  to  resist  the  arts  of  a  noble,  eloquent,  and 
wealthy  flatterer,  who  united  jnyenile  viyacitj  to  profound 
art  and  long  experience  of  the  gay  world.  It  mattered  not 
what  the  novice  preferred,  gallantry  or  field  sports,  the  dice- 
box  or  the  bottle.  Wharton  soon  found  out  the  master  passion, 
offered  sympathy,  advice,  and  assistance,  and,  while  seeming 
to  be  only  the  minister  of  his  disciple's  pleasures,  made  sure 
of  his  disciple's  vote. 

The  party  to  whose  interests  Wharton,  with  such  spirit 
and  constancy,  devoted  his  time,  his  fortune,  his  talente,  his 
very  vices,  judged  him,  as  was  natural,  fax  too  leniently.  He 
was  widely  known  by  the  very  undeserved  appellation  of 
Honest  Tom.  Some  pious  men,  Burnet  for  example,  and 
Addison,  averted  their  eyes  from  the  scandal  which  he  gave, 
and  spoke  of  him,  not  indeed  with  esteem,  yet  with  goodwiQ. 
A  most  ingenious  and  accomplished  Whig,  the  third  Earl  of 
Shaftesbuiy,  author  of  the  Characteristics,  described  Whar- 
ton as  the  most  mysterious  of  himian  beings,  as  a  strange 
compound  of  best  and  worst,  of  private  depravity  and  public 
virtue,  and  owned  himself  unable  to  understand  how  a  man 
utterly  without  principle  in  everything  but  politics  should 
in  politics  be  as  true  as  steel.  But  that  which,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  one  fiELction,  more  than  half  redeemed  all  Wharton's 
&ults,  seemed  to  the  other  faction  to  aggravate  them  aU. 
The  opinion  which  the  Tories  enterteined  of  him  is  expressed 
in  a  single  line  written  after  his  death  by  the  ablest  man  of 
that  party,  Jonathan  Swift ;  ^^  He  was  the  most  universal 
villain  that  ever  I  knew."  *  Wharton's  political  adversaries 
thirsted  for  his  blood,  and  repeatedly  tried  to  shed  it.  Had 
he  not  been  a  man  of  imperturbable  temper,  dauntless  cour- 
age, and  consummate  skill  in  fence,  his  life  would  have  been 
a  short  one.  But  neither  anger  nor  danger  ever  deprived 
him  of  his  presence  of  mind :  he  was  an  incomparable  swords- 
man ;  and  he  had  a  peculiar  way  of  disarming  opponents 
which  moved  the  envy  of  all  the  duelliste  of  his  time.  His 
ftiendfl  said  that  he  had  never  given  a  challenge,  that  he  had 
aeier  loAiBed  one,  that  he  had  never  taken  a  life,  and  yet  that 
lie  had  never  fought  without  having  his  antagonist's  life  at 

The  four  men  who  have  been  described  resembled  each 

*  Swifts  nola  OB  Miflkqr's  Chmneter  menble  Murces.    I  ought,  howerer,  to 

ofWliAzCoiL  mention  pmrticiilarly  the  rerj  cmioat 

t  Tfm   fteoout   of  Montagve    and  life  of  Wharton  pablished  inuncdiatelj 

WharfeQii  I  hkw  <oll>etod  horn  innn-  alter  hia  death. 
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other  80  litQe  tliat  it  may  be  thought  strange  that  thej  should  CHAP. 
€ffer  haye  been  able  to  act  in  concert.  They  did,  however,  .  ^_- 
act  in  the  dosest  concert  during  many  years.  They  more  than 
once  rose  and  more  than  once  fell  together.  But  their  union 
lasted  till  it  was  dissolved  by  death.  Little  as  some  of  them 
may  have  deserved  esteem,  none  of  them  can  be  accused  of 
having  been  &lse  to  his  brethren  of  the  Junto. 

While  the  great  body  of  the  Whig  members  of  Parliament  ChieiSi  of 
was,  under  these  able  chie&,  arraying  itself  in  order  resem-  ^|J^°"^ 
that  of  a  regular  army,  the  Tories  were  in  the  state  of 


a  tumultuary  militia,  undrilled  and  unofficered.  They  wero 
numerous ;  and  they  were  zealous :  but  they  had  no  disci- 
pline and  no  chief.  The  name  of  Seymour  had  once  been 
great  among  them,  and  had  not  quite  lost  its  influence.  But, 
ainoe  he  had  been  at  the  Board  of  Treasury,  he  had  disg^ted 
them  by  vehemently  defending  all  that  he  had  himself,  when 
oak  of  place,  vehemently  attacked.  They  had  once  looked  up 
to  the  Speaker,  Trevor :  but  his  greediness,  impudence,  and 
▼enaliiy  were  now  so  notorious  that  all  respectable  gentle- 
men, of  all  shades  of  opinion,  were  ashamed  to  see  him  in  the 
dbair.  Of  the  old  Tory  members  Sir  Christopher  Musgrave 
alone  had  much  weight.  Indeed  the  real  leaders  of  the  party, 
as  Ikr  as  it  can  be  said  to  have  had  leaders,  were  men  bred  in 
principles  diametrically  opposed  to  Toryism,  men  who  had 
earaed  Whiggism  to  the  verge  of  republicanism,  and  who  had 
long  been  considered  not  merely  as  Low  Churchmen,  but  as 
than  half  Presbyterians.  Of  these  men  the  most  emi- 
were  two  great  Herefordshire  squires,  Bobert  Harley 
BnilFdey. 

Xhe  space  which  Bobert  Harley  fills  in  the  history  of  three  Hiilij* 
vigBM,  his  elevation,  his  fall,  the  influence  which,  at  a  great 
omk,  lie  exercised  on  the  politics  of  all  Europe,  the  close  in- 
in  which  he  lived  with  some  of  the  greatest  wits  and 
of  lufl  time,  and  the  frequent  recurrence  of  his  name  in 
vA»  ct  Swift,  Pope,  Arbuthnot,  and  Prior,  must  always 
Uiii  an  object  of  interest.  Yet  the  man  himself  was  of 
>tt0  least  interesting.  There  is  indeed  a  whimsical  con- 
the  very  ordinary  qualities  of  his  mind  and  the 
vicissitudes  of  his  fortune. 
Bb  ms  tbe  heir  of  a  Puritan  fiEunily.  His  fii,ther.  Sir 
]  Md  Bailey,  had  been  conspicuous  among  the  patriots  of 
(^■g  Pinliament,  had  commanded  a  regiment  under 
wi^  after  tiie  Bestoration,  been  an  active  opponent  of 
^  Ittd  supported  the  Exclusion  Bill,  had  harboured 
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CHAP,  dissentmg  preachers,  had  fi:eqnented  meetmghouBes,  and  had 
^_^^  ^  made  himself  so  obnoziotis  to  the  ruling  powers  that,  at  the 
time  of  the  Western  Insurrection,  he  had  been  phiced  under 
arrest,  and  his  house  had  been  searched  for  arms.  When  the 
Dutch  army  was  marching  from  Torbaj  towards  London,  he 
and  his  eldest  son  Bobert  declared  for  the  Prince  of  Onuige 
and  a  free  Parliament,  raised  a  large  body  of  horse,  took  pos- 
session of  Worcester,  and  evinced  their  zeal  against  Popery  by 
publicly  breaking  to  pieces,  in  the  High  Street  of  that  city,  a 
piece  of  sculpture  which  to  rigid  precisians  seemed  idolatrous. 
Soon  after  the  Convention  had  become  a  Parliament,  Bobert 
Harley  was  sent  up  to  Westminster  as  member  for  a  Cornish 
borough.  His  conduct  was  such  as  might  have  been  expected 
from  his  birth  and  education.  He  was  a  Whig,  and  indeed 
an  intolerant  and  vindictive  Whig.  Nothing  would  satisfy 
him  but  a  general  proscription  of  the  Tories.  His  name 
appears  in  the  list  of  those  members  who  voted  for  the 
Sacheverell  clause ;  and  at  the  general  election  which  took 
place  in  the  spring  of  1690,  the  party  which  he  had  perse- 
cuted made  great  exertions  to  keep  him  out  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  A  cry  was  raised  that  the  Harleys  were  mortal 
enemies  of  the  Church ;  and  this  cry  produced  so  much  effect 
that  it  was  with  difficulty  that  any  of  them  could  obtain  a 
seat.  Such  was  the  commencement  of  the  public  life  of  a 
man  whose  name,  a  quarter  of  a  century  later,  was  insepa- 
rably coupled  with  High  Church  in  the  acclamations  of 
Jacobite  mobs.**^ 

Soon,  however,  it  began  to  be  observed  that  in  every  division 
Harley  was  found  among  those  gentlemen  who  held  his  poli- 
tical opinions  in  abhorrence ;  nor  was  this  strange ;  for  he 
affected  the  character  of  a  Whig  of  the  old  pattern ;  and 
before  the  Revolution  it  had  always  been  supposed  that  a 
Whig  was  a  person  who  watched  with  jealousy  every  exer- 
tion of  the  prerogative,  who  was  slow  to  loose  the  strings  of 
fbe  public  purse,  and  who  was  extreme  to  mark  the  fii.ults  of 
fbe  ministers  of  the  Crown.     Such  a  Whig  Harley  still  pro- 
fiflsed  to  be.    He  did  not  admit  that  the  recent  change  of 
j^jnarty  had  made  any  change  in  the  duties  of  a  representative 
^tta  people.    The  new  government  ought  to  be  observed  as 
^iaoMtjj  checked  as  severely,  and  supplied  as  sparingly, 
cldone.  Acting  on  these  principles,  he  necessarily  found 

h  rf  ay  iiifannalaon  about  the    ler,  ytranger  brother  (tf  Robert.    Acofpy 
I  hK9%  dnivvd  tnm  unmib-    of  thege  memoin  ic  among  the  Ifaddii- 
vxittaii bj Edward  Hai^    toehMSS. 
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himself  acting  with  men  whose  principles  were  diamctricallj     CHAP, 
opposed  to  his.    He  liked  to  tiiwart  the  King :  they  liked  .    ^'  ^ 
to  thwart  the  nsnrper :  the  consequence  was  that,  whenever 
there  was  an  opportunity  of  thwarting  William,  the  Bound- 
head  staid  in  the  House  or  went  into  the  lobby  in  company 
with  the  whole  crowd  of  Cavaliers. 

Soon  Harley  acquired  the  authority  of  a  leader  among  those 
with  whom,  notwithstanding  wide  differences  of  opinion,  he 
ordinarily  voted.  His  influence  in  Parliament  was  indeed  al  • 
together  out  of  proportion  to  his  abilities.  His  intellect  was 
both  small  and  slow.  He  was  unable  to  take  a  large  view  of 
any  subject.  He  never  acquired  the  art  of  expressing  himself 
in  public  with  fluency  and  perspicuity.  To  the  end  of  his  life 
he  remained  a  tedious,  hesitating  and  confused  speaker.^  He 
had  none  of  the  external  graces  of  an  orator.  His  countenance 
was  heavy,  his  figiu^  mean  and  somewhat  deformed,  and  his 
gestores  uncouth.  Yet  he  was  heard  with  respect.  For,  such 
as  his  mind  was,  it  had  been  assiduously  cultivated.  His 
vouth  had  been  studious :  and  to  the  last  he  continued  to  love 
books  and  the  society  of  men  of  genius  and  learning.  Indeed 
he  aspired  to  the  character  of  a  wit  and  a  poet,  and  occasion- 
ally employed  hours  which  should  have  been  very  differently 
spent  in  composing  verses  more  execrable  than  the  bellman's.f 
His  time  however  was  not  always  so  absurdly  wasted.  He  had 
that  sort  of  industry  and  that  sort  of  exactness  which  would 
have  made  him  a  respectable  antiquary  or  King  at  Arms.  His 
tMte  led  him  to  plod  among  old  records ;  and,  in  that  age,  it 
was  only  by  plodding  among  old  records  that  any  man  could 
cibtein  an  accurate  and  extensive  knowledge  of  the  law  of 

•  Tht  only  writer  who  lias  praised  "  To  wre  with  lore, 

m  mmmMf,  who    calls    him    eloquent.  But  here  below 

Mft  ambled  in  the  margin,  "  A  sreat  The  examples  show 

V   And  certainly  Swift  was  inclined  ^^  '*^i  ^  ^  8«^       „  ^ .  ^ , 

U  i»  man  than  justice   to  Harley.  {l^^6,) 

l^lli*  Iflvd,"   said  Pc^,   "  talked  of        Since  the  first  edition  of  this  part  of 

•o  eottfiued  a  manner  that  my  history  appeared,  I  have  discovered 

t  know  what  he  was  about ;  that  these  lines,  poor  as  they  are,  were 

IhiBg  he  went  to  tell  you  was  not  Harle/s  own.     lie  took  them,  with 

•  wit;  ^^  ^«  alwavs  began  in  slight  alterations,  from  Drj-dcn's  Albion 
■•■ifllfcj-^jence's  Anecdotes.           •  and  Albanius.    The  following  stanza  I 

_  t^*Mi  «Md,    laid  Pope,  "  to  send  can,  I  think,  warrant  as  a  genuine  pn>- 

HMMi  froiB  Court  to  the  Scrib-  duction  of  Harley* s  Muse : 

frSf^,*^^  ^'i  ^^  T""^^         "  I  ^°«"  ^  ^^>  sir, 
t  Mk  Idlj  with  them   almost  who  are  ready  to  answer, 

iJk^  OTM  vben  his  all  was  at  When  I  ask  them  to  stand  hj  tho  Qnoen. 

mens  of  Harley  s  V*  yillS,' S!^"    . 

fwL    t-^  Tit  ."V  And  bloodthirsty  praters. 

The  best,  I  thmk,  whoH  hatrai  I  highly  esteem." 
1m  nade  on  his  own  (Ift67.> 


idWdwthAbest. 
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OHAP*  FtoUament.  Having  few  rivals  in  this  laborious  and  unattrac- 
tive pursnit,  he  soon  began  to  be  regarded  as  an  oracle  on 
questions  of  form  and  privilege.  His  moral  character  added 
not  a  little  to  his  influence.  He  had  indeed  great  vices :  but 
thej  were  not  of  a  scandalous  kind.  He  was  not  to  be  cor- 
rupted by  money.  His  private  life  was  regular.  No  illicit 
amour  was  imputed  to  him  even  bj  satirists.  Grambling  he 
held  in  aversion;  and  it  was  said  that  he  never  passed 
White's,  then  the  favourite  haunt  of  noble  sharpers  and  dupes, 
without  an  exclamation  of  anger.  His  practice  of  flustering 
himself  daily  with  claret  was  hardly  considered  as  a  fault  by 
his  contemporaries.  His  kuowledg;,  his  gravity,  and  his  in- 
dependent  position  gained  for  him  the  ear  of  the  House ;  and 
even  his  bad  speaking  was,  in  some  sense,  an  advantage 
to  him.  For  people  are  very  loth  to  admit  that  the  same  man 
can  unite  very  different  kinds  of  excellence.  It  is  soothing  to 
envy  to  believe  that  what  is  splendid  cannot  be  solid,  that  what 
is  clear  cannot  be  profound.  Very  slowly  was  the  public 
brought  to  acknowledge  that  Mansfield  was  a  great  jurist, 
and  that  Burke  was  a  great  master  of  political  science.  Mon- 
tague was  a  brilliant  rhetorician,  and,  therefore,  though  he 
had  ten  times  Harley's  capacity  for  the  driest  parts  of  busi- 
ness, was  represented  by  detractors  as  a  superficial,  prating, 
pretender.  But  from  the  absence  of  show  in  Harley's  dis- 
courses many  people  inferred  that  there  must  be  much  sub- 
stance ;  and  he  was  pronounced  to  be  a  deep  read,  deep  think- 
ing gentleman,  not  a  fine  talker,  but  fitter  to  direct  affiiirs  of 
state  than  all  the  fine  talkers  in  the  world.  This  character 
he  long  supported  with  that  cunning  which  is  frequently 
found  in  company  with  ambitious  and  unquiet  mediocrity.  He 
constantly  had,  even  with  his  best  friends,  an  air  of  mystery 
and  reserve  which  seemed  to  indicate  that  he  knew  some  mo- 
mentous secret,  and  that  his  mind  was  labouring  with  some 
TMt  design.  Li  this  way  he  got  and  long  kept  a  high  repu- 
iiitioii  fixr  wisdom.  It  was  not  till  that  reputation  had  made 
Urn  an  Eari,  aKnight  of  the  Grarter,  Lord  High  Treasurer  of 
"PiiglMn^j  igid  master  of  the  fiite  of  Europe,  that  his  admirers 
to  find  oat  that  he  was  really  a  dull  puzzleheadcd 


Soon  Sifter  the  general  election  of  1690,  Harley,  generally 

*  Th«  fhaamfimr  id  Hailflj  is  to  be  from multitodef  of  rach  works  asOxand 
wMeelaJ  ftom  faunuMnUe  ptnqnrrioi  Boll,  the  BiA  Gemmi  Doctor,  and  The 
nd  Iwfiririrr  ftom  the  vorin  and  the    Hietosy  of  Uobert  Powell  the  Puppet 

fMpQMWMS   (h  DWlft^  Pl^M,     ShoWlllftll* 
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Toting  with  the  Tories,  began  to  turn  Tory.  The  change  was  chap. 
so  gradual  as  to  be  almost  imperceptible,  but  was  not  the  less  .  ^  . 
reaL  He  early  began  to  hold  the  Tory  doctrine  that  England 
otoght  to  confine  herself  to  a  maritime  war.  He  early  felt  the 
true  Tory  antipathy  to  Dutchmen  and  to  moneyed  men.  The 
antipathy  to  Dissenters,  which  was  necessary  to  the  complete- 
ness of  the  character,  came  mnch  later.  At  length  the  trans- 
formation was  complete ;  and  the  old  hannter  of  conventicles 
became  an  intolerant  High  Churchman.  Yet  to  the  last  the 
tnuses  of  his  early  breeding  would  now  and  then  show  them- 
selres ;  and,  while  he  acted  after  the  fashion  of  Laud,  he  some- 
times wrote  in  the  style  of  Praise  Gk)d  Barebone.''^ 

Of  Paul  Foley  we  know  comparatively  little.  His  history,  Folej. 
up  to  a  certain  point,  greatly  resembles  that  of  Harley :  but 
he  appears  to  have  been  superior  to  Harley  both  in  parts  and 
in  eLevation  of  character.  He  was  the  son  of  Thomas  Foley, 
a  new  man,  but  a  man  of  great  merit,  who,  having  begun  life 
with  nothing,  had  created  a  noble  estate  by  ironworks,  and  who 
WM  teiumned  for  his  spotless  integrity  and  his  munificent 
disritj.  The  Foleys  were,  like  their  neighbours  the  Harleys, 
Whigs  and  Puritans.  Thomas  Foley  lived  on  terms  of  close 
intimacy  with  Baxter,  in  whose  writings  he  is  mentioned  with 
wann  eulogy.  The  opinions  and  the  attachments  of  Paul 
Foley  were  at  first  those  of  his  family.  But  he,  like  Harley, 
^^•f^fgy^j  merely  from  the  vehemence  of  his  Whiggism,  an  ally 
cf  tiie  Tories,  and  might,  perhaps,  like  Harley,  have  been 
emgletely  metamorphosed  into  a  Tory,   if  the  process  of 

had  not  been  interrupted  by  death.     Foley's 

were  highly  respectable,  and  had  been  improved  by 

He  was  so  wealthy  that  it  was  unnecessary  for 

tD  fidlow  the  law  as  a  profession ;  but  he  had  studied  it 

as  a  science.    His  morals  were  without  stain ;  and 

ISuilt  which  could  be  imputed  to  him  was  that  he 

Ids  independence  and  disinterestedness  too  ostenta- 

%  and  was  so  much  afraid  of  being  thought  to  fawn  that 

almost  always  growling. 

convert  ought  to  be  mentioned.    Howe,  lately  the  VLsim%, 
vindsntof  the  Whigs,  had  been,  by  the  loss  of  his  place, 
inlo  one  of  the  most  virulent  of  the  Tories.     The 


Sr^ 


tad  Sept.  12.  1709,  a  and  their  tongues  sharp  swords.    Bat  I 

k»  WM  hvDii^t  into  learn  how  go^  it  is  to  wait  on  the  Lord, 

jddsn  of  tM  High  and  to  possess  one's  soul  in  peace."  The 

■91:  ^Mt  sool  MS  letter  was  to  Camtairs.    I  doubt  whether 

•MB  the  sons  of  Harlej  would  hare  canted  thus  if  he  had 

9gmt%  and  arrows,  been  writing  to  Atterbnzy. 
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CBAV.     deserter  bronght  to  the  party  which  he  had  joined  no  freight 
-   "\^'    -   of  character,  no  capacity  or  semblance  of  capacity  for  great 


aflBurs,  bnt  mnch  parliamentary  abUity  of  a  low  kind,  much 
spite,  and  mnch  impudence.  No  speal:er  of  that  time  seems 
to  hare  had,  in  such  large  measure,  both  the  power  and  the 
inclination  to  give  pain. 

The  assistance  of  these  men  was  most  welcome  to  the  Tory 
party :  but  it  was  impossible  that  they  could,  as  yet,  exercise 
over  that  party  the  entire  authority  of  leaders.  For  they  stiU 
called  themselves  Whigs,  and  generally  vindicated  their  Tory 
votes  by  arguments  grounded  on  Whig  principles.* 

From  this  view  of  the  state  of  parties  in  the  House  oi 
Commons,  it  seems  clear  that  Sunderland  had  good  reason  for 
recommending  that  the  administration  should  be  entrusted  to 
the  Whigs.  The  King,  however,  hesitated  long  before  he 
could  bring  himself  to  quit  that  neutral  position  which  he  had 
long  occupied  between  the  contending  parties.  If  one  of 
those  parties  was  disposed  to  question  his  title,  the  other  was 
on  principle  hostile  to  his  prerogative.  He  still  remembered 
with  bitterness  the  unreasonable  and  vindictive  conduct  of  his 
first  Parliament  at  the  close  of  1689  and  the  beginning  of 
1690 ;  and  he  shrank  from  the  thought  of  being  entirely  in 
the  hands  of  the  men  who  had  obstructed  the  Bill  of  Indemnity, 
who  had  voted  for  the  SachevereU  clause,  who  had  tried  to 
prevent  him  from  taking  the  command  of  his  army  in  Ireland, 
and  who  had  called  him  an  ungrateful  tyrant  merely  because 
he  would  not  be  their  slave  and  hangman.  He  had  once, 
by  a  bold  and  unexpected  effort,  freed  himself  from  their 
yoke ,  and  he  was  not  inclined  to  put  it  on  his  neck  again. 
He  personally  disliked  Wharton  and  Russell.  He  thought 
highly  of  the  capacity  of  Caermarthen,  of  the  integrity  of 
Nottingham,  of  the  diligence  and  financial  skill  of  Godolphin. 
It  was  only  by  slow  degrees  that  the  arguments  of  Sunderland, 
backed  by  the  force  of  circumstances,  overcame  all  objections. 
Meeting  of  On  the  seventh  of  November  1693  the  Parliament  met ;  and 
^*  the  conflict  of  parties  instantly  began.  William  from  the 
throne  pressed  on  the  Houses  the  necessity  of  making  a  great 
exertion  to  arrest  the  progress  of  France  on  the  Continent. 
During  the  last  campaign,  he  said,  she  had,  on  every  point, 

*  Th«  anomftloaf  position  which  Har-  and  sod,  are  engineers  under  the  late 

■ad  Fdij  at  this  time  occupied  is  Lieutenant  of  the  Onlnance,  and  bomh 

id  in  tliiB  Dialogue  between  a  ^^Ig  anv  bill  which  he  hath  once  resolT'd  to 

%  Toijf  1698.    "Your  Great  P.  reduce  to  ashes,"    Seymour  is  the  Gene- 

-/*  m^ihibTarj,  **  turns  cadet,  and  ral  of  the  West  Saxons.     MusgniTe  had 

jiis  aims  ondcar  the  General  of  the  been  Lieutenant  of  the  Oidnanos  in  the 

Jt^  flaions.   The  two  Uar— ys,  father  reign  of  Charles  the  Second. 
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bad  a  snperioritj  of  force ;  and  it  had  therefore  been  fonnd     CHAP, 
impossible  to  cope  with  her.     His  allies  had  promised  to  in-  -   ^*  ^ 
crease  their  armies ;  and  he  trusted  that  the  Commons  wotdd 
enable  him  to  do  the  same.^ 

The    Commons  at   their  next  sittins:   took  the  Kind's  Debate* 

•  •  about  the 

speech  into  consideration.  The  miscarriage  of  the  Smyrna  j^^^  ,^9. 
&3et  was  the  chief  snbject  of  discussion.  The  cry  for  inquiry  carriages. 
was  aniversal :  but  it  was  evident  that  the  two  parties  raised 
that  cry  for  very  different  reasons.  Montague  spoke  the 
sense  of  the  Whigs.  He  declared  that  the  disasters  of  the 
sunmier  could  not,  in  his  opinion,  be  explained  by  the  igno- 
rance and  imbecility  of  those  who  had  charge  of  the  naval 
administration.  There  must  have  been  treason.  It  was 
impossible  to  believe  that  Lewis,  when  he  sent  his  Brest 
sqnadron  to  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  and  left  the  whole  coast 
of  his  kingdom  from  Dunkirk  to  Bayonne  unprotected,  had 
trusted  merely  to  chance.  He  must  have  been  well  assured 
that  his  fleet  would  meet  with  a  vast  booty  under  a  feeble 
convoy.  As  there  had  been  treachery  in  some  quarters,  there 
had  been  incapacity  in  others.  The  State  was  ill  served. 
And  then  the  orator  pronounced  a  warm  panegyric  on  his 
friend  Somers.  ^^  Would  that  all  men  in  power  would  follow 
the  example  of  my  Lord  Keeper !  If  all  patronage  were  be- 
stowed as  judiciously  and  disinterestedly  as  his,  we  should 
not  tee  the  public  offices  filled  with  men  who  draw  salaries 
and  perform  no  duties."  It  was  moved  and  carried  unani- 
moQtijy  that  the  Commons  would  support  their  Majesties, 
nd  ifonld  forthwith  proceed  to  investigate  the  causes  of  the 
in  the  Bay  of  Lagos.t  The  Lords  of  the  Admiralty 
directed  to  produce  a  great  mass  of  documentary  evi- 
The  King  sent  down  cx)pie8  of  the  examinations 
before  the  Committee  of  Council  which  Mary  had 
to  inquire  into  the  grievances  of  the  Turkey  mer- 
The  Turkey  merchants  themselves  were  called  in 
iBtorrogated.  Booke,  though  too  ill  to  stand  or  speak, 
hwiught  in  a  chair  to  the  bar,  and  there  delivered  in  a 
of  his  proceedings.  The  Whigs  soon  thought  that 
gioand  had  been  laid  for  a  vote  condemning  the 
administration,  and  moved  a  resolution  attributing  the 
of  the  Smyrna  fleet  to  notorious  and  treacherous 
it.  That  there  had  been  mismanagement 
be  diqmted ;  but  that  there  had  been  foul  p^y  had 

Nor.        t  CommonK*  Joumali,  Not.  IS.  1693; 
Or<*y*i  DebHten. 
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CHAP,     certainly  not  been  proved.     The  Tories  proposed  that  the 

-   ^^    -  word  "treacherous"   should  be  omitted.     A  division  took 

place ;  and  the  Whigs  carried  their  point  bj  a  hundred  and 

forty  votes  to  a  hundred  and  three.    Wharton  was  a  teller 

for  the  majority.* 

It  was  now  decided  that  there  had  been  treason,  but  not 
who  was  the  traitor.  Several  keen  debates  followed.  The 
Whigs  tried  to  throw  the  blame  on  Killegrew  and  Delaval, 
who  were  Tories  :  the  Tories  did  their  best  to  make  out  that 
the  fault  lay  with  the  Victualling  Department,  which  was 
under  the  direction  of  Whigs.  But  the  House  of  Commons 
has  always  been  much  more  ready  to  pa^is  votes  of  censure 
drawn  in  general  terms  than  to  brand  individuals  by  name. 
A  resolution  clearing  the  Victualling  Office  was  proposed  by 
Montague,  and  carried  by  a  hundred  and  eighty-eight  votes 
to  a  hundred  and  fifby-two.f  But  when  the  victorious  party 
brought  forward  a  motion  inculpating  the  admirals,  the 
Tories  came  up  in  great  numbers  from  the  country,  and, 
after  a  debate  which  lasted  from  nine  in  the  morning  till 
near  eleven  at  night,  succeeded  in  saving  their  friends.  The 
Noes  were  a  hundred  and  seventy,  and  the  Ayes  only  a 
hundred  and  sixty-one.  Another  attack  was  made  a  few 
days  later  with  no  better  success.  The  Noes  were  a  hundred 
and  eighty-five,  the  Ayes  only  a  hundred  and  seventy-five. 
The  indefatigable  and  implacable  Wharton  was  on  both 
occasions  teller  for  the  minority.J 
Fkst^Lord  ^  ^P^^  ^^  ^^  check  the  advantage  was  decidedly  with 
of  the  the  Whigs.  The  Tories  who  were  at  the  head  of  the  naval 
Admiraltj.  administration  had  indeed  escaped  impeachment:  but  the 
escape  had  been  so  narrow  that  it  was  impossible  for  the 
Eling  to  employ  them  any  longer.  The  advice  of  Sunderland 
prevailed.  A  new  Commission  of  Admiralty  was  prepared : 
and  Bussell  was  named  First  Lord.  He  had  already  been 
appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Channel  fleet. 
B«ti»^  Hifl  elevation  made  it  necessary  that  Nottingham  should 

52^^.  retire.  For,  though  it  was  not  then  unusual  to  see  men  who 
were  personally  and  politically  hostile  to  each  other  holding 
high  offices  at  the  same  time,  the  relation  between  the  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty  and  the  Secretary  of  State,  who  had 
charge  of  what  would  now  be  called  the  War  Department, 
was  of  so  peculiar  a  nature  that  the  public  service  could  not 

»  Commons*  Joumals,  Nov.  17.  1093.        t  Commons'  Jonrnals,  Nor.  29.,  Dec 
t  Commons'  Joomals,  Nor.  23.  27.    6.  1693 ;  L'Hermitoge,  Dec.  ^.  1693. 
1693;  are/s  Debates. 
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be  well  conducted  without  cordial  cooperation  between  them ;  CHAP, 
and  between  Nottingham  and  Eussell  such  cooperation  was  ^_^'  ^ 
not  to  be  expected.  "  T  thank  you,"  William  said  to  Not- 
tingham, "for  your  services.  I  have  nothing  to  complain 
of  in  your  conduct.  It  is  only  from  necessity  that  I  part 
with  you."  Nottingham  retired  with  dignity.  Though  a 
Tery  honest  man,  he  went  out  of  office  much  richer  than  he 
had  come  in  five  years  before.  What  were  then  considered 
as  the  legitimate  emoluments  of  his  place  were  great :  he  had 
sold  Kensington  Hotise  to  the  Crown  for  a  large  simi ;  and 
he  had  probably,  after  the  fia.shion  of  that  time,  obtained  for 
himself  some  lucrative  grants.  He  laid  out  all  his  gains  in 
purchasing  land.  He  heard,  he  said,  that  his  enemies  meant 
to  accuse  him  of  having  acquired  wealth  by  illicit  means.  He 
was  perfectly  ready  to  abide  the  issue  of  an  enquiry.  He 
would  not,  as  some  ministers  had  done,  place  his  fortune 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  justice  of  his  country.  He  would 
haye  no  secret  hoard.  He  would  invest  nothing  in  foreign 
fbnds.  His  property  should  aU  be  such  as  could  be  readily 
discovered  and  seized.**^ 

During  some  weeks  the  seals  which  Nottingham  had  de-  Shrews- 
livered  up  remained  in  the  royal  closet.  To  dispose  of  them  ^^  ^L* 
proved  no  eaay  matter.  They  were  offered  to  Shrewsbury,  ^'^''^' 
who  of  aU  the  Whig  leaders  stood  highest  in  the  King's 
&TOor:  but  Shrewsbury  excused  himself,  and,  in  order  to 
a;n>id  further  importunity,  retired  into  the  country.  There 
he  icon  received  a  pressing  letter  from  Elizabeth  Yilliers. 
This  lady  had,  when  a  girl,  inspired  William  with  a  passion 
wiiidli  had  caused  much  scandal  and  much  unhappiness  in 
lim  little  Court  of  the  Hague.  Her  influence  over  him  she 
owed  not  to  her  personal  charms, — for  it  tasked  all  the  art  of 
to  make  her  look  tolerably  on  canvass, — ^not  to  those 
which  peculiarly  belong  to  her  sex, — ^for  she  did  not 
in  playful  talk,  and  her  letters  are  remarkably  deficient 
ift  isminine  ease  and  grace, — ^but  to  powers  of  mind  which 
qpufifled  her  to  partake  the  cares  and  guide  the  coimsels  of 

To  the  end  of  her  life  great  politicians  sought 

Even  Swift,  the  shrewdest  and  most  cynical  of 

Motemporaries,  pronounced  her  the  wisest  of  women, 

mote  than  once  sate,  fiiscinated  by  her  conversation,  from 

In  tiie  afternoon  till  near  midnight.t    By  degrees  the 

Sept  ^^   Not.  ^    liz.  bd.;  'and  Lidj  Ozkney's  L«tUR 

•      toSwift 
to  SUllA,  lii.  liiL 
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virtaes  and  charms  of  Mary  conquered  the  first  place  in  her 
husband's  affection.  But  he  still,  in  difficult  conjunctures, 
fi:equentlj  applied  to  Elizabeth  Yilliers  for  advice  and  assist- 
ance. She  now  implored  Shrewsbury  to  reconsider  his  deter- 
mination, and  not  to  throw  away  the  opportunity  of  uniting 
the  Whig  party  for  ever.  Whai-ton  and  Russell  wrote  to  the 
same  effect.  Li  reply  came  flimsy  and  tmmeaning  excuses : 
'^  I  am  not  qualified  for  a  court  life :  I  am  unequal  to  a  place 
which  requires  much  exertion :  I  do  not  quite  agree  with  any 
party  in  the  State :  in  short,  I  am  unfit  for  the  world :  I 
want  to  travel :  I  ^^vant  to  see  Spain."  *  These  were  mere 
pretences.  Had  Shrewsbury  spoken  the  whole  truth,  he 
would  have  said  that  he  had,  in  an  evil  hour,  been  false  to 
the  cause  of  that  Revolution  in  which  he  had  borne  so  great 
a  part,  that  he  had  entered  into  engagements  of  which  he 
repented,  but  from  which  he  knew  not  how  to  extricate  him- 
self, and  that,  while  he  remained  under  those  engagements, 
he  was  unwilling  to  enter  into  the  service  of  the  existing 
government.  Marlborough,  (rodolphin,  and  Russell,  indeed, 
had  no  scruple  about  corresponding  with  one  King  while 
holding  office  under  the  other.  But  Shrewsbury  had,  what 
was  wanting  to  Marlborough,  (jodolphin,  and  RusseU,  a  con- 
science, a  conscience  which  indeed  too  often  ffdled  to  restrain 
him  from  doing  wrong,  but  which  never  failed  to  punish  him. 

In  consequence  of  his  refrisal  to  accept  the  Seals,  the 
mmisterial  armngementB  which  ihe  King  had  plaimed  were 
not  carried  into  entire  effect  till  the  end  of  the  session. 
Meanwhile  the  proceedings  of  the  two  Houses  had  been 
highly  interesting  and  important. 

Soon  afber  the  Parliament  met,  the  attention  of  the  Com- 
mons was  again  called  to  the  state  of  the  trade  with  India ; 
and  the  charter  which  had  just  been  granted  to  the  Old  Com- 
pany was  laid  before  them.  They  would  probably  have  been 
disposed  to  sanction  the  new  arrangement,  which,  in  truth, 
differed  little  from  that  which  they  had  themselves  sug- 
gested not  many  months  before,  if  the  Directors  had  acted 
with  prudence.  But  the  Directors,  fix)m  the  day  on  which 
they  had  obtained  their  charter,  had  persecuted  the  inter- 
lopers without  mercy,  and  had  quite  forgotten  that  it  was 
one  thing  to  persecute  interlopers  in  the  Eastern  Seas,  and 
another  to  persecute  them  in  the  port  of  London.  Hitherto 
the  war  of  the  monopolists  against  the  private  trade  had  been 


•  Um  Wtton  wntten  at  Uiii  time    mnd  Shrevsbnzy,  in  the  Shrewtbuy  Cor- 
itfl'VIUki^Wliazton,  Buifdl    retpoodence. 
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carried  on  at  the  distance  of  fifteen  thousand  miles  from. 
England.  If  harsh  things  were  done,  the  English  public  did 
not  see  them  done,  and  did  not  hear  of  them  till  long  after 
tliej  had  been  done ;  nor  was  it  by  any  means  easy  to  ascer- 
tain at  Web*tminster  who  had  been  right  and  who  had  been 
wrong  in  a  dispute  which  had  arisen  three  or  four  years  before 
at  Moorshedabad  or  Canton.  With  incredible  rashness  the 
Directors  determined,  at  the  very  moment  when  the  fate  of 
their  Company  was  in  the  balance,  to  give  the  people  of  this 
country  a  near  view  of  the  most  odious  features  of  the  mono- 
poly. Some  wealthy  merchants  of  London  had  equipped  a 
fine  ship  named  the  Bedbridge.  Her  crew  was  numerous,  her 
cargo  of  immense  value.  Her  papers  had  been  made  out  for 
Alicant:  but  there  was  some  reason  to  suspect  that  she  was 
really  bound  for  the  countries  lying  beyond  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  She  was  stopped  by  the  Admiralty,  in  obedience  to 
an  order  which  the  Company  obtained  fix)m  the  Privy  Council, 
doubtless  by  the  help  of  the  Lord  President.  Every  day  that 
she  lay  in  i^e  Thames  caused  a  heavy  expense  to  the  owners. 
The  indignation  in  the  City  was  great  and  general.  The  Com- 
pany maintained  that  from  the  legality  of  the  monopoly  the  le- 
gality of  the  detention  necessarily  followed.  The  public  turned 
the  argument  round,  and,  being  firmly  convinced  that  the 
detention  was  illegal,  drew  the  inference  that  the  monopoly 
omst  be  illegal  too.  The  dispute  was  at  the  height  when  the 
Piurliament  met.  Petitions  on  both  sides  were  speedily  laid 
on  the  table  of  the  Commons ;  and  it  was  resolved  that  these 
petitions  should  be  taken  into  consideration  by  a  Committee 
of  the  whole  House.  The  first  question  on  which  the  con- 
ffieting  parties  tried  their  strength  was  the  choice  of  a  chair- 
The  enemies  of  the  Old  Company  proposed  Papillon, 
tlie  closest  ally  and  subsequently  the  keenest  opponent 
id  CSiild,  and  carried  their  point  by  a  hundred  and  thirty 
ei|^  TOtes  to  a  hundred  and  six.  The  Committee  proceeded 
to  enquire  by  what  authority  the  Bedbridge  had  been  stopped. 
One  of  lier  owners,  Gilbert  Heathcote,  a  rich  merchant  and  a 
Whig,  appeared  at  the  bar  as  a  witness.  He  was 
wliether  he  would  venture  to  deny  that  the  ship  had 
naUtjbeem  fitted  out  for  the  Indian  trade.  ^^It  is  no  sin 
UMlt  I  know  of^"  he  answered,  ^^  to  trade  witii  India ;  and 
I  eUl  tnde  with  India  till  I  am  restrained  by  Act  of  Par- 
Pl^pillon  reported  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
tibe  detention  of  the  Bedbridge  was  illegal.  The 
then  put,  that  the  House  would  agree  with  the 
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CHAP.     Committee.    The  friends  of  the  Old  Company  Yentnied  on  a 
-  /^'   ^   second  division,  and  were  defeated  by  a  hundred  and  seventy- 
one  votes  to  a  hundred  and  twenty-five.^ 

The  blow  was  quickly  followed  up.  A  few  days  later  it 
was  moved  that  all  subjects  of  England  had  equal  right  to 
trade  to  the  East  Indies  unless  prohibited  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment ;  and  the  supporters  of  the  Old  Company,  sensible  that 
they  were  in  a  minority,  suffered  the  motion  to  pass  with- 
out a  division.t 

This  memorable  vote  settled  the  most  important  of  those 
constitutional  questions  which  had  been  left  unsettled  by  the 
Bill  of  Bights.  It  has  ever  since  been  held  to  be  the  sound 
doctrine  that  no  power  but  that  of  the  whole  legislature  can 
give  to  any  person  or  to  any  society  an  exclusive  privilege  of 
trading  to  any  part  of  the  world. 

The  opinion  of  the  great  majority  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons was  that  the  Indian  trade  could  be  advantageously 
carried  on  only  by  means  of  a  joint  stock  and  a  monopoly. 
It  might  therefore  have  been  expected  that  the  resolution 
which  destroyed  the  monopoly  of  the  Old  Company  would 
have  been  immediately  followed  by  a  law  granting  a  monopoly 
to  the  New  Company.  No  such  law,  however,  was  passed. 
The  Old  Company,  though  not  strong  enough  to  defend  its 
own  privileges,  was  able,  with  the  help  of  its  Tory  friends,  to 
prevent  the  rival  association  from  obtaining  similar  privileges. 
The  consequence  was  that,  during  some  years,  there  was  no- 
minally a  free  trade  with  India.  In  fact,  the  trade  still  lay 
under  severe  restrictions.  The  private  adventurer  found  in- 
deed no  difficulty  in  sailing  from  England :  but  his  situation 
was  as  perilous  as  ever  when  he  had  turned  the  Cape  of  Grood 
Hope.  Whatever  respect  might  be  paid  to  a  vote  of  the  House 
of  Commons  by  public  functionaries  in  London,  such  a  vote 
was,  at  Bombay  or  Calcutta,  much  less  regarded  than  a  private 
letter  from  Child ;  and  Child  still  continued  to  fight  the  battle 
with  unbroken  spirit.  He  sent  out  to  the  factories  of  the 
Company  orders  that  no  indulgence  should  be  shown  to  the 
intruders.  For  the  House  of  Conmions  and  for  its  resolutions 
he  expressed  the  bitterest  contempt.  ^^Be  guided  by  my 
instructions,"  he  wrote,  ^^  and  not  by  the  nonsense  of  a  few 
ignorant  country  gentlemen  who  have  hardly  vrit  enough  to 
manage  their  own  private  aflEnirs,  and  who  ^ow  nothing  at 
all  about  questions  of  trade."  It  appears  that  his  directions 
were  obeyed.    Everywhere  in  the  East,  during  this  period  of 

*  Commons*  Journals,  Jan.  6.  8. 1603.  f  ibij.  j^n.  11. 169J. 
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isarchj,  the  servant  of  the  Company  and  the  independent     GAAP, 
merchant  waged  war  on  each  other,  accused  each  other  of  ^_^^_^ 
piracy,  and  tried  by  every  artifice  to  exasperate  the  Mogul 
government  against  each  other."^ 

The  three  great  constitutional  questions  of  the  preceding 
year  were,  in  this  year,  again  brought  under  the  consider- 
ation of  Parliament.  Li  the  first  week  of  the  session,  a  Bill 
for  the  Begnlation  of  Trials  in  cases  of  High  Treason,  a 
Triennial  Bill,  and  a  Place  Bill  were  laid  on  the  table  of  the 
House  of  Commons. 

None  of  these  bills  became  a  law.  The  fijrst  passed  the  Bill  for  the 
Commons,  but  was  un&vourably  received  by  the  Peers,  ^^f^^^^ 
William  took  so  much  interest  in  the  question  that  he  came  in  cases  of 
down  to  the  House  of  Lords,  not  in  his  crown  and  robes,  but  Treason. 
in  the  ordinary  dress  of  a  gentleman,  and  sate  through  the 
whole  debate  on  the  second  reading.  Caermarthen  spoke  of 
the  dangers  to  which  the  State  was  at  that  time  exposed,  and 
entreated  his  brethren  not  to  give,  at  such  a  moment,  impu- 
nity to  traitors.  He  was  powerfdUy  supported  by  two  eminent 
on^rs,  who  had,  during  some  years,  been  on  the  xmcourtly 
side  of  every  question,  but  who,  in  this  session,  showed  a  dis- 
position to  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  government,  Halifiix 
and  Mulgrare.  Marlborough,  Rochester,  and  Nottingham 
spoke  for  the  bill :  but  'the  general  feeling  was  so  clearly 
against  them  that  they  did  not  venture  to  divide.  It  is  pro- 
bable, however,  that  the  reasons  urged  by  Caermarthen  were 
not  the  reasons  which  chiefly  swayed  his  hearers.  The  Peers 
fblly  determined  that  ^e  bill  should  not  pass  without  a 
altering  the  constitution  of  the  Court  of  the  Lord  High 
Ohm  aid :  they  knew  that  the  Lower  House  was  as  folly  de- 
termined not  to  pass  such  a  clause :  and  they  thought  it  better 
llttt  what  must  happen  at  last  should  happen  speedily,  and 
willimil  a  quarreLf 

&te  of  the  Triennial  BiU  confounded  all  the  calcula-  Tri«Dntal 

of  the  best  informed  politicians  of  that  time,  and  may  ^^^ 

wen  seem  extraordinary  to  us.    During  the  recess, 

bill  had  been  described  in  numerous  pamphlets,  written 

most  part  by  persons  zealous  for  the  Bevolution  and 

popular  principles  of  government,  as  the   one   thing 


'■  H«w  Aoeonnt.  General,  both  dated  on  —j^  1694,  the 

MI  famd  in  tfie  ArduTes  of  day  after  the  debate  in  the  Lord..    Oneof 

fc    B»  Marj  I  leamedfttmi  ^heee  Icttwe  is  from  Van  Cittern ;  the 

■■•  «■  ^  ™  5*""^  ™"  •  other,  which  contains  fuUer  information, 

i^AtDlmrof  NawawnaLnt-  i.  from  L'Hermitage. 

^ —  two  lettera  to  the  Statea  ^* 
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CHAP,  needfol,  as  the  universal  cure  for  the  distempers  of  the  State. 
^  On  the  first,  second,  and  third  readings  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, no  division  took  place.  The  Whigs  were  enthusiastic. 
The  Tories  seemed  to  be  acquiescent.  It  was  understood  that 
the  Eling,  though  he  had  used  his  Yeto  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  the  Houses  an  opportunity  of  reconsidering  the  subject, 
had  no  intention  of  offering  a  pertinacious  opposition  to  their 
wishes.  But  Seymour,  with  a  cunning  which  long  experience 
had  matured,  after  deferring  the  conflict  to  the  last  moment, 
snatched  the  victory  from  his  adversaries,  when  they  were 
most  secure.  When  the  Speaker  held  up  the  bill  in  his  hands, 
and  put  the  question  whellier  it  should  pass,  the  Noes  were  a 
hundred  and  forty-six,  the  Ayes  only  a  hundred  and  thirty- 
six.^  Some  eager  Whigs  flattered  themselves  that  their 
defeat  was  the  effect  of  a  surprise,  and  might  be  retrieved. 
Within  three  days,  therefore,  Monmouth,  the  most  ardent 
and  restless  man  in  the  whole  party,  brought  into  the  Upper 
House  a  bill  substantially  the  same  with  that  which  had  so 
strangely  miscarried  in  the  Lower.  The  Peers  passed  this 
bill  very  expeditiously,  and  sent  it  down  to  the  Commons. 
But  in  the  Commons  it  found  no  favour.  Many  members, 
who  professed  to  wish  that  the  duration  of  parliaments  should 
be  limited,  resented  the  interference  of  the  hereditary  branch 
of  the  legislature  in  a  matter  which  peculiarly  concerned  the 
elective  branch.  The  subject,  they  said,  is  one  which  espe- 
cially belongs  to  us :  we  have  considered  it :  we  have  come  to 
a  decision ;  and  it  is  scarcely  parliamentary,  it  is  certainly 
most  indelicate,  in  their  Lordships,  to  call  upon  us  to  reverse 
that  decision.  The  question  now  is,  not  whether  the  duration 
of  parliaments  ought  to  be  limited,  but  whether  we  ought  to 
submit  our  judgement  to  the  authority  of  the  Peers,  and  to 
undo,  at  their  bidding,  what  we  did  only  a  fortnight  ago.  The 
animosity  with  which  the  patrician  order  was  regarded  was 
inflamed  by  the  arts  and  the  eloquence  of  Seymour.  The  bill 
contained  a  definition  of  the  words,  "  to  hold  a  Parliament," 
This  definition  was  scrutinise<l  with  extreme  jealousy,  and  was 

*  Commons'  Journals,  Nov.  28. 1693  ;  point  fixe  snr  les  id^  qu*on  pent  se  for- 

QrefB  Debates.     L'Hermitage  fully  ex-  mer  des  Amotions  du  parlement,  car  il 

pected  that  the  bill  would  pass,  and  that  paroist  quelquefois  de  grandes  chaleurs 

the  rojal  assent  would  not  bo  withheld,  qui  semnlent  devoir  tout  euflammer,  et 

On  November  ||.  he  wrote  to  the  States  qui,  pen  de  tems  apr^s,  s'^vaporenU** 

General,  **  II  paroist  dans  toute  la  cham-  That  Seymour  was  the  chief  manager  of 

Israbeanoonp  de  passion  a  faire  passer  ce  the  opposition  to  the  bill  is  asserted  in 

bil."    On  ^"-  he  says  that  the  divi-  the  once  celebrated  Hush  Honey  Plam- 

fdon  on  the  pass'mg  "  n*»J»i  canU  nne  P^et  of  that  year, 
pkite  surprise.    U  est  diffieile  d'avoir  nn 
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thoaght  by  many,  with  very  little  reason,  to  have  been  framed  CHAP. 
for  the  purpose  of  extending  the  privileges,  already  invidiously  ^^  ^ 
great,  of  the  nobility.  It  appears,  from  the  scanty  and  ob- 
scure fiugments  of  tiie  debates  which  have  come  down  to  ns, 
that  bitter  reflections  were  thrown  on  the  general  conduct, 
both  political  and  judicial,  of  the  Peers.  Old  Titus,  though 
zealous  for  triennial  parliaments,  owned  that  he  was  not  sur- 
prised at  the  ill  humour  which  many  gentlemen  showed.  ^*  It 
is  true,"  he  said,  ^^  that  we  ought  to  be  dissolved :  but  it  is  rather 
hard,  I  must  own,  that  the  Lords  are  to  prescribe  the  time  of 
our  dissolution.  The  Apostle  Paul  wished  to  be  dissolved :  but, 
I  doubt,  if  his  friends  had  set  him  a  day,  he  would  not  have 
taken  it  kindly  of  them."  The  bill  was  rejected  by  a  hxmdred 
ud  ninety-seven  votes  to  a  hundred  and  twenty-seven.^ 

The  Place  Bill,  differing  very  little  from  the  Place  Bill  pi^^^ 
which  had  been  brought  in  twelve  months  before,  passed  Bill 
easily  through  the  Commons.  Most  of  the  Tories  supported 
it  warmly ;  and  the  Whigs  did  not  venture  to  oppose  it.  It 
went  up  to  the  Lords,  and  soon  came  back  completely  changed. 
As  it  had  been  originally  drawn,  it  provided  that  no  member 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  elected  afbor  the  first  of  January 
1694,  should  accept  any  place  of  profit  under  the  Crown,  on 
pain  of  forfeiting  his  seat,  and  of  being  incapable  of  sitting 
again  in  the  same  Parliament.  The  Lords  had  added  the 
nords,  ^*  unless  he  be  afterwards  again  chosen  to  serve  in  the 
sune  Ftoliament."  These  words,  few  as  they  were,  sufSced 
to  deprive  the  bill  of  nine-tenths  of  its  efficacy,  both  for  good 
sad  fixr  eviL  It  was  most  desirable  that  the  crowd  of  subor- 
dinate public  frmctionaries  shotdd  be  kept  out  of  the  House  of 
Canmions.  It  was  most  undesirable  that  the  headsiof  the  great 
departments  shotdd  be  kept  out  of  that  House. 
bin,  as  altered,  left  that  House  open  both  to  those  who 
oii|^  and  to  those  who  ought  not  to  have  been  admitted.  It 
properly  let  in  the  Secretaries  of  State  and  the  Chan- 
of  tlie  Exchequer ;  but  it  let  in  with  them  Commis- 
of  Wine  Licenses  and  Commissioners  of  the  Navy, 
Surveyors,  Storekeepers,  Clerks  of  the  Acts  and 
of  the  Cheque,  Clerks  of  the  Green  Cloth  and  Clerks  of 

Journals ;    Orc/s    Do-  the  States  General,  Dec.  <^.  1603.    Ah  to 

wgroMed  copy  of  this  13ill  the  numbers  on  the  division,  I  have,  with 

to  IIm  House  of  Commons  some  hesitation,  followed  the  Joamals. 

TIm  original  draught  on  In  Qrejs  Debates,  and  in  the  letters  of 

^^i^lodures  of  the  Lords.  Van  Citters  and  Lllermitage,  the  mi- 

Wooght  in  the  bill  I  nority  is  laid  to  have  been  172. 

•  llttflrcf  L'Hermitage  to 
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GEQIF.  the  Great  Wardrobe.  So  little  did  the  Coxmnons  tmderstaxid 
^  what  they  were  about  that,  after  firaming  a  law,  in  one  view 
most  mischieyous,  and  in  another  view  most  beneficial,  they 
were  perfectly  willing  that  it  shonld  be  transformed  into  a  law 
quite  harmless  and  almost  useless.  They  agreed  to  the  amend- 
ment ;  and  nothing  was  now  wanting  but  the  royal  sanction. 

That  sanction  certainly  ought  not  to  haye  been  withheld, 
and  probably  would  not  haye  been  withheld,  if  William  had 
known  how  unimportant  the  bill  now  was.  But  he  under- 
stood the  question  as  little  as  the  Commons  themselyes.  He 
knew  that  they  imagined  that  they  had  deyised  a  most 
stringent  limitation  of  the  royal  power ;  and  be  was  deter- 
mined not  to  submit,  without  a  struggle,  to  any  such  limi- 
tation. He  was  encouraged  by  the  success  with  which  he 
had  hitherto  resisted  the  attempts  of  the  two  Houses  to 
encroach  on  his  prerogatiye.  He  had  refused  to  pass  the 
bill  which  quartered  the  Judges  on  his  hereditary  reyenue ; 
and  the  Parliament  had  silently  acquiesced  in  the  justice  of 
the  refhsaL  He  had  refused  to  pass  the  Triennial  Bill ;  and 
the  Commons  had  since,  by  rejecting  two  Triennial  Bills, 
acknowledged  that  he  had  done  well.  He  ought,  howeyer,  to 
haye  considered  that,  on  both  these  occasions,  the  announce- 
ment of  his  refdsal  was  immediately  followed  by  the  announce- 
ment that  the  Parliament  was  prorogued.  On  both  these 
occasions,  therefore,  the  members  had  half  a  year  to  think 
and  to  grow  cool  before  the  next  sitting.  The  case  was  now 
yery  different.  The  principal  business  of  the  session  was 
hardly  begun :  estimates  were  still  under  consideration :  bills  of 
supply  were  still  depending ;  and,  if  the  Houses  should  take  a 
fit  of  ill  humour,  the  consequences  might  be  serious  indeed. 

He  resolyed,  howeyer,  to  run  the  risk.  Whether  he  had 
any  adyiser  is  not  known.  His  determiuation  seems  to  haye 
taken  both  the  leading  Whigs  and  the  leading  Tories  by  sur- 
prise. When  the  Clerk  had  proclaimed  that  the  TTiTig  and 
Queen  would  consider  of  the  bill  touching  firee  and  impartial 
proceedings  in  Parliament,  the  Commons  retired  from  the 
bar  of  the  Lords  in  a  resentful  and  ungoyemable  mood.  As 
soon  as  the  Speaker  was  again  in  his  chair  there  was  a  long 
and  tempestuous  debate.  All  other  business  was  postponed. 
All  committees  were  adjourned.  It  was  resolyed  that  the 
House  would,  early  the  next  morning,  take  into  considera- 
tion the  state  of  the  nation.  When  the  morning  came,  the 
excitement  did  not  appear  to  haye  abated.  The  mace  was 
sent  into  Westminster  Hall  and  into  the  Court  of  Bequests. 
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All  members  who  could  be  found  were  brought  into  the  CHAP. 
House.  That  none  might  be  able  to  steal  away  unnoticed,  ^ 
the  back  door  was  locked,  and  the  key  laid  on  the  table.  All 
strangers  were  ordered  to  retire.  With  these  solemn  pre- 
parations began  a  sitting  which  reminded  a  few  old  men  of 
some  of  the  first  sittings  of  the  Long  Parliament.  High 
words  were  uttered  by  the  enemies  of  the  government.  Its 
friends,  afraid  of  being  accused  of  abandoning  the  cause  of 
the  Commons  of  England  for  the  sake  of  royal  &Your,  hardly 
yentured  to  raise  their  voices.  Montague  alone  seems  to 
have  defended  the  King.  Lowther,  though  high  in  office  and 
a  member  of  the  cabinet,  owned  that  there  were  evil  influences 
at  work,  and  expressed  a  wish  to  see  the  Sovereign  surrounded 
by  counsellors  in  whom  the  representatives  of  the  people 
could  confide.  Harley,  Foley  and  Howe  carried  every  thing 
before  them.  A  resolution,  affirming  that  those  who  had 
advised  the  Crown  on  this  occasion  were  public  enemies,  was 
carried  with  only  two  or  three  Noes.  Harley,  after  remind- 
ing his  hearers  that  they  had  their  negative  voice  as  the  King 
had  his,  and  that,  if  His  Majesty  refused  them  redress,  they 
oould  refuse  him  money,  moved  that  they  should  go  up  to 
the  Throne,  not,  as  usual,  with  a  Humble  Address,  but  with 
a  Bepresentation.  Some  members  proposed  to  substitute  the 
more  respectful  word  Address :  but  they  were  overruled ;  and 
a  committee  was  appointed  to  draw  up  the  Bepresentation. 

Another  night  passed ;  and,  when  the  House  met  again, 
it  appeared  that  the  storm  had  greatly  subsided.  The 
it  joy  and  the  wild  hopes  which  the  Jacobites  had, 
the  last  forty-eight  hours,  expressed  with  their  usual 
ice,  had  incensed  and  alarmed  the  Whigs  and  the 
Tories.  Many  members  too  were  frightened  by 
tiiat  William  was  fully  determined  not  to  yield  with- 
ooi  ma  appeal  to  the  nation.  Such  an  appeal  might  have 
■ooessful:  for  a  dissolution,  on  any  ground  whatever, 
at  that  moment,  have  been  a  higUy  popular  exercise 
of  1ii6  pierogative.  The  constituent  bodies,  it  was  well 
ire  generally  zealous  for  the  Triennial  Bill,  and 
eompazatively  little  about  the  Place  Bill.  Many  Tory 
therefore,  who  had  recently  voted  against  the 
Bin,  were  by  no  means  desirous  to  run  tiie  risks  of 
deetion.  When  the  Bepresentation  which  Harley 
rfi  ftiends  had  prepared  was  read,  it  was  thought  of- 

tataoiig*    After  being  recommitted,  shortened,  and 
.il  WH  presented  by  the  whole  House.    William's 
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catfAP,  aiiswer  was  kind  and  gentle :  bnt  he  conceded  nothing.  He 
^  assured  the  Commons  that  he  remembered  with  gratitade 
the  support  which  he  had  on  man j  occasions  received  from 
them,  that  he  should  always  consider  their  advice  as  most 
valuable,  and  that  he  should  look  on  counsellors  who  might 
attempt  to  raise  dissension  between  him  and  his  Parliament 
as  his  enemies :  but  he  uttered  not  a  word  which  could  be 
construed  into  an  acknowledgment  that  he  had  used  his  Yeto 
ill,  or  into  a  promise  that  he  would  not  use  it  agam. 

The  Commons  on  the  morrow  took  his  speech  into  consi- 
deratfon.  Ebrley  and  his  allies  complained  that  the  King's 
answis'  was  no  answer  at  all,  threatened  to  tack  the  Place 
Bill  to  a  money  bill,  and  proposed  to  make  a  second  repre- 
sentation pressing  His  Majesty  to  explain  himself  more  dis- 
tinctly. But  by  this  time  there  was  a  strong  reflux  of  feel- 
ing in  the  assembly.  The  Whigs  had  not  only  recovered 
from  their  dismay,  but  were  in  high  spirits  and  eager  for 
conflict.  Wharton  and  Bussell  maintained  that  the  House 
ought  to  be  satisfied  with  what  the  King  had  said.  Sir 
Thomas  Littieton,  the  son  of  that  Sir  Thomas  who  had  been 
distinguished  among  the  chie&  of  the  country  party  in  the 
days  of  Charles  the  Second,  showed  that  he  had  inherited  his 
fatiier^s  eloquence.  "  Do  you  wish,"  said  he,  "  to  make  sport 
for  your  enemies  ?  There  is  no  want  of  them.  They  besiege 
our  very  doors.  We  read,  as  we  come  through  the  lobby,  in 
the  face  and  gestures  of  every  nonjuror  whom  we  pass,  delight 
at  the  momentary  coolness  which  has  arisen  between  us  and 
the  King.  That  should  be  enough  for  us.  We  may  be  sure 
that  we  are  voting  rightly  when  we  give  a  vote  which  tends 
to  confound  the  hopes  of  traitors."  The  House  divided. 
Harley  was  a  teller  on  one  side,  Wharton  on  the  other.  Only 
eighty-eight  voted  with  Harley,  two  hundred  and  twenty-nine 
with  Wharton.  The  Whigs  were  so  much  elated  by  their  vic- 
tory that  some  of  them  wished  to  move  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
William  for  his  gracious  answer :  but  they  were  restrained 
by  wiser  men.  ^*  We  have  lost  time  enough  already  in  these 
unhappy  debates,"  said  a  leader  of  the  party.  "  Let  us  get 
to  Ways  and  Means  as  fiast  as  we  can.  The  best  form  which 
our  thanks  can  take  is  that  of  a  money  bill." 

Thus  ended,  more  happily  than  William  had  a  right  to 
expect,  one  of  the  most  dangerous  contests  in  which  he  ever 
engaged  with  his  Parliament.  At  the  Dutch  Embassy  the 
rising  and  going  down  of  this  tempest  had  been  watched 
with  intense  interest;  and  the  opinion  there  seems  to  have 
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been  that  the  King  had  on  the  whole  lost  neither  power    CHAP. 
nor  popnlarity  by  his  conduct.*  ^^' 


Another  question,  which  excited  scarcely  less  angry  feeling  Bill  for  the 
in  Parliament  and  in  the  country,  was,  about  the  same  time,  Natupali- 
under  consideration.  On  the  sixth  of  December,  a  Whig  Foreign 
member  of  the  House  of  Commons  obtained  leave  to  bring  Prates- 
in  a  bill  for  the  Naturalisation  of  Foreign  Protestants. 
PlauBible  arguments  in  favour  of  such  a  bill  were  not  want- 
ing. Great  numbers  of  people,  eminently  industrious  and 
intelligent,  firmly  attached  to  our  faith,  and  deadly  enemies 
of  our  deadly  enemies,  were  at  that  time  without  a  country. 
Among  the  Huguenots  who  had  fled  from  the  tyranny  of  the 
French  King  were  many  persons  of  great  fame  in  war,  in 
letters,  in  arts,  and  in  sciences  ;  and  even  the  humblest 
refugees  were  intellectually  and  morally  above  the  average  of 
the  common  people  of  any  kingdom  in  Europe.  With  French 
Protestants  who  had  been  driven  into  exile  by  the  edicts  of 
Lewis  were  now  mingled  German  Protestants  who  had  been 
driven  into  exile  by  his  arms.  Vienna,  Berlin,  Basle,  Ham- 
burg, Amsterdam,  London,  swarmed  with  honest  laborious 
men  who  had  once  been  thriving  burghers  of  Heidelberg  or 
Manheim,  or  who  had  cultivated  vineyards  on  the  banks  of 
the  Neckar  or  the  Rhine.  A  statesman  might  well  think 
that  it  would  be  at  once  generous  and  politic  to  invite  to  the 
English  shores  and  to  incorporate  with  the  English  people 
emigrants  so  unfortunate  and  so  respectable.  Their  inge- 
nuity and  their  diligence  could  not  &il  to  enrich  any  land 
wldeh  should  afford  them  an  asylum ;  nor  could  it  be  doubted 
"ttat  ihey  would  manfully  defend  the  coimtry  of  their  adop- 

agsdnst  him  whose  cruelty  had  driven  them  from  the 
of  their  birth. 
first  two  readings  passed  without  a  division.     But,  on 
Urn  motion  that  the  bill  should  be  committed,  there  was  a 
in  which  the  right  of  free  speech  was  most  liberally 

by  the  opponents  of  the  government.    It  was  idle,  they 

to  talk  about  the  poor  Huguenots  or  the  poor  Palatines. 

Ull  was  evidently  meant  for  the  benefit,  not  of  French 

or  German  Protestants,  but  of  Dutchmen,  who 

be  mx)testant6.  Papists,  or  Pagans  for  a  guilder  a 

who  would,  no  doubt,  be  as  ready  to  sign  the 


m  it  m  the  Arehires  of  the  it  clear  from  Grey's  Debates  that  a  speer^h 

^^  *^'ft«j  I  hftye  collected  from  which  L'Hermitage  attributes  to  a  name-^ 

ham  Ovej's  Debates,  and  less  "  qaelq*un  **  was  made  bj  Sir  Thomaj 

UiHr  intMstiitf  letters  of  Littleton. 

^^VBmmiM9t.    I  think 
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CHAP.  Declaration  against  Transnbetantiation  in  England  as  to 
^  j^^  trample  on  the  Cross  in  Japan.  They  wonld  come  over  in 
mnltitades.  They  would  swarm  in  every  public  office.  They 
would  collect  the  customs,  and  gauge  the  beer  barrels.  Our 
Navigation  Laws  would  be  virtually  repealed.  Every  mer- 
chant ship  tha^  cleared  out  from  the  Thames  or  the  Severn 
would  be  manned  by  Zealanders,  and  Hollanders,  and  Fries- 
landers.  To  our  own  sailors  would  be  left  the  hard  and  peril- 
ous service  of  the  royal  navy.  For  Hans,  after  filling  the 
pockets  of  his  huge  trunk  hose  with  our  money  by  assuming 
the  character  of  a  native,  would,  as  soon  as  a  pressgang  ap- 
peared, lay  claim  to  the  privileges  of  an  alien.  The  intru- 
ders would  soon  rule  every  corporation.  They  would  elbow 
our  own  Aldermen  oflF  the  BoyaJ  Exchange.  Thej  would  buy 
the  hereditary  woods  and  halls  of  our  country  gentlemen. 
Already  one  of  the  most  noisome  of  the  plagues  of  Egypt 
was  among  us.  Fix^  had  made  their  appearance  even  in 
the  royal  chambers.  Nobody  could  go  to  Saint  James's  with- 
out being  disgusted  by  hearing  the  reptiles  of  the  Batavian 
marshes  croaking  all  round  him;  and  if  this  bill  should  pass, 
the  whole  country  would  be  as  much  infested  by  the  loath- 
some brood  as  the  palace  already  was. 

The  orator  who  indulged  himself  most  freely  in  this  sort 
of  rhetoric  was  Sir  John  Knight,  member  for  Bristol,  a 
coarseminded  and  spiteful  Jacobite,  who,  if  he  had  been  an 
honest  man,  would  have  been  a  nonjuror.  Two  years  before, 
when  Mayor  of  Bristol,  he  had  acquired  a  discreditable  noto- 
riety by  breating  with  gross  disrespect  a  commission  sealed 
with  the  great  seal  of  the  Sovereigns  to  whom  he  had  repeat- 
edly sworn  allegiance,  and  by  setting  on  the  rabble  of  his 
city  to  hoot  and  pelt  the  Judges.^  He  now  concluded  a 
savage  invective  by  desiring  that  the  Serjeant  at  Arms  would 
open  the  doors,  in  order  that  the  odious  roll  of  parchment^ 
which  was  nothing  less  than  a  surrender  of  the  birthright  of 
the  English  people,  might  be  treated  with  proper  contumely. 
*^  Let  us  first,"  he  said,  ^^  kick  the  biU  out  of  the  House ;  and 
then  let  us  kick  the  foreigners  out  of  the  kingdom." 

On  a  division  the  motion  for  committing  the  bill  was  carried 
by  a  hundred  and  sixty-three  votes  to  a  hundred  and  twenty- 
eight.t  But  the  minority  was  zealous  and  pertinacious; 
and  the  majority  speedily  began  to  waver.  Enighfs  speech, 
retouched  and  made  more  offensive,  soon  appeared  in  print 

*  NazciMUfl  Lattzell*s  Diaiy,  Angwt  1691. 
t  Commoiu^  Jonmmls,  Jsn.  4. 169|. 
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withoat  a  license.  Tecs  of  thousands  of  copies  were  circa-  pHAP, 
lated  by  the  poet,  or  dropped  in  the  sbreets ;  and  aach  was  .  - 
tfip  strength  of  national  prejudice  that  too  many  persons 
read  this  ribaJdiy  with  assent  and  admiration.  Bat,  when  a 
copy  was  prodaced  in  the  Hoase,  there  was  aach  an  oatbreak 
of  indignation  and  disgast,  aa  cowed  even  the  impudent  and 
saT^e  nature  of  the  orator,  finding  himself  in  imminent 
danger  of  being  expelled  and  aent  to  prison,  he  apologised, 
and  disclaimed  all  knowledge  of  the  paper  which  purported 
to  be  a  report  of  what  he  had  said.  He  escaped  with  impu- 
nity :  but  his  speech  was  voted  Mae,  scandalous  and  seditious, 
and  was  burned  by  the  hangman  in  Palace  Tard.  The  bill 
idticb  had  caused  all  this  ferment  was  prudently  suffered  to 
drop.* 

Meanwhile  the  C<minions  were  busied  with  financial  qnea-  Supplj. 
tions  of  grave  inLportance.  The  estimates  for  the  year  1694 
were  enormoos.  The  King  proposed  to  add  to  the  regular 
army,  already  the  greatest  regular  army  tiiat  England  had 
ever  mpported,  four  regiments  of  dragoons,  eight  of  horse, 
and  tweniy-five  of  iufimtry.  The  whole  number  of  men, 
officers  included,  would  thus  be  increased  to  about  ninetf- 
foor  thousand.!  Cromwell,  while  holding  down  three  relac- 
tant  kingdoms,  and  making  vigorons  war  on  Spain  in  Sorope 
and  America,  had  never  had  two-thirds  of  the  military  force 
■miach  William  now  thought  necesaary.  The  great  body 
of  Qie  Tories,  headed  by  three  Wbig  chiefs,  Harley,  Foley, 
sad  HJowe,  opposed  any  augmentation.  The  great  bo^y  of 
4w  WhigB,  headed  by  Montague  and  Wharton,  would  have 
pMtod  iJl  tiiat  was  asked.  After  many  long  discussions,  and 
intaUy  many  close  divisions,  in  the  Committee  of  Supply, 
ttt  King  obbiined  the  greater  part  of  what  he  demanded. 
Ika  Honae  allowed  him  four  new  regiments  of  dragoons,  six 
«f  hone,  and  fifteen  of  in&ntry.  The  whole  numbw  of 
koofl  voted  for  tiie  year  amounted  to  eighty-three  thousand. 
At  ahwge  to  more  than  two  millions  and  a  hal^  including 
■bnA  two  hundred  tliousand  pounds  for  the  ordnance.^ 

•  Of  Uii  N^ltirriliatioD  Bill  DO  copy,  city  of  Briitol  waa  lionoOTed  iriUi.'' 
I  Uim.  rzintii.     I'ia  hivtorr  of  thut        t  Commons'  Joonia]!,  Dec  5.  169{. 
lfl*UIb*foiiiii|  iTi  rliB  Jotmuli.    From         |  CommoDi'  Jonm&lj,  Dee.  20.  and 

^GUr>  and   I.  HcTmiUge  «e  leom  22.  169).    The  Jonnisla  did  not  then 

lattbvt  mixhl  hjt<^  been  eiwcted  on  a  contain  any  notice  of  the  diTiaimu  which 

MUWlAkliBitut  h.LTB  been  intereatjn)!  took  place  vhen  the  Houe  waa  in  Com- 

kMkb  MMrtitu  II.    Knight'i  apeech  mittee.    There  waa  onlj  one  diTiaioa  OD 

I        *9 1*  faam)  amouc  tli*  Bomeia  Papers,  the  aimj  eflimat«a  of  thii  jear,  whan 

I*  h  itiiTti  il  by  li  1*  tnother  Jatnbit?,  the  mace  vaa  on  the  table.    That  diri- 

Ab*  Kiat^.  aa  "  a  pntlenan  of  u  aion   «a«  on    the    qneation    whether 

■ilMntefrii^iuidl^pl^aaeierthr  eo.OOW.  or  147,0ON.  Bhmild  be  paoted 
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CHAP. 
XX. 


Ways  and 
Means: 
lotteiy 
loan. 


The  naval  estimates  passed  mncli  more  rapidly ;  for  Whigs 
and  Tories  agreed  in  thinking  that  the  maritime  ascendency 
of  England  onght  to  be  maintained  at  any  cost.  Fire  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds  were  voted  for  paying  the  arrears  due 
to  seamen,  and  two  millions  for  the  expenses  of  the  year 
1694* 

The  Commons  then  proceeded  to  consider  the  Ways  and 
Means.  The  land  tax  was  renewed  at  four  shillings  in  the 
pound ;  and  by  this  simple  but  -powerful  machinery  about  two 
millions  were  raised  with  certainty  and  despatch.t  A  poU 
tax  was  imposed.!  Stamp  duties  had  long  been  among  the 
fiscal  resources  of  Holland  and  France,  and  had  existed  here 
during  part  of  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  but  had  been 
su£Eered  to  expire.  They  were  now  revived ;  and  they  have 
ever  since  formed  an  important  part  of  the  revenue  of  the 
State.  §  The  hackney  coaches  of  the  capital  were  taxed,  and 
were  placed  under  the  government  of  commissioners,  in  spite 
of  the  resistance  of  the  wives  of  the  coachmen,  who  assem- 
bled round  Westminster  Hall  and  mobbed  the  members.  || 
But,  notwithstanding  all  these  expedients,  there  was  still  a 
large  deficiency ;  and  it  was  again  necessary  to  borrow.  A 
new  duty  on  salt  and  some  other  imposts  of  less  importance 
were  set  apart  to  form  a  fund  for  a  loan.  On  the  security  of 
this  fund  a  million  was  to  be  raised  by  a  lottery,  but  by  a 
lottery  which  had  scarcely  any  thing  but  the  name  in  common 
with  the  lotteries  of  a  later  period.  The  sum  to  be  con- 
tribijited  was  divided  into  a  hundred  thousand  shares  of  ten 
pounds  each.  The  interest  on  each  share  was  to  be  twentj- 
shillings  annually,  or,  in  other  words,  ton  per  cent,  during 
sixteen  years.  But  ten  per  cent  for  sixteen  years  was  not  a 
bait  which  was  likely  to  attract  lenders.  An  additional  lure 
was  therefore  held  out  to  capitalists.  Some  of  the  shares 
were  to  be  prizes;  and  the  holders  of  the  prizes  were  not  only 
to  receive  ilie  ordinary  ten  per  cent^  but  were  also  to  divide 
among  them  the  sum  of  forty  thousand  pounds  annually, 
during  sixteen  years.  Which  of  the  shares  should  be  prizes 
was  to  be  determined  by  lot.  The  arrangements  for  the 
drawing  of  the  tickets  were  made  by  an  adventurer  of  the 
name  of  Neale,  who,  after  squandering  away  two  fortunes, 

for  hospitals  and  contingencies.    The  1  Stat.  5  &  6  W.  &  M.  c.  14. 

Whigs  carried  the  larger  sum  bj  184  {  Stat  5  &  6  W.  &  M.  c  21.;  Nar- 

irotes  to  120.    Wharton  was  a  teller  for  cissns  Lattrell*s  Diarj. 

the  minority,  Foley  for  the  minoritj.  |  Stat  5  &  6  W.  &  M.  c  22. ;  Kar- 

•  CommonV  Jonmals,  Nor.  25.  169{.  dssns  Liittrell*s  Diazy. 

t  Stat  6  W.  &  M.  c.  1. 
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had  been  glad  to  become  groom  porter  at  the  palace.  His  OHAP. 
datiefl  were  to  call  the  odds  when  the  Court  played  at  hazard,  _^*  ^ 
to  provide  cards  and  dice,  and  to  decide  any  dispute  which 
might  arise  on  the  bowling  green  or  at  the  gaming  table. 
He  was  eminently  skilled  in  the  business  of  this  not  very 
exalted  post,  and  had  made  such  sxmis  by  raffles  that  he  was 
able  to  engage  in  yeiy  costly  speculations,  and  was  then 
corering  the  ground  round  the  Seven  Dials  with  buildings. 
He  was  probably  the  best  adviser  that  could  have  been  con- 
sulted about  the  details  of  a  lottery.  Tet  there  were  not 
wanting  persons  who  thought  it  hardly  decent  in  the  Trea- 
sury to  call  in  the  aid  of  a  gambler  by  profession.^ 

By  the  lottery  loan,  as  it  was  called,  one  million  was  ob-      l^Oi. 
tained.     But  another  million  was  wanted  to  bring  the  esti- 
mated revenue  for  the  year  1694  up  to  a  level  with  the 
estimated   expenditure.      The    ingenious    and    enterprising 
Montague  had  a  plan  ready,  a  plan  to  which,  except  xmder 
the  pressure  of  extreme  pecuniary  difficulties,  he  might  not 
easily  have  induced  the  Commons  to  assent,  but  which,  to  his 
large  and  vigorous  mind,  appeared  to  have  advantages,  both 
commercial  and  political,  more  important  than  the  immediate 
relief  to  the  finances.   He  succeeded,  not  only  in  supplying  the  The  Bank 
wants  of  the  State  for  twelve  months,  but  in  creating  a  great  ^^' 
institution,  which,  after  the  lapse  of  more  than  a  century  and 
a  hal^  continues  to  flourish,  and  which  he  lived  to  see  the 
strooghold,  through  all  vicissitudes,  of  the  Whig  party,  and 
the  bulwark,  in  dangerous  times,  of  the  Protestant  succession. 
Li  the  reign  of  William  old  men  were  stiU  living  who  could 
lenember  the  days  when  there  was  not  a  single  banking 
hoQie  in  the  city  of  London.     So  late  as  the  time  of  the 
Btrtomtion  every  trader  had  his  own  strong  box  in  his  own 
kone^  and,  when  an  acceptance  was  presented  to  him,  told 
ion  the  crowns  and  Caroluses  on  his  own  counter.    But  the 
bnaae  of  wealth  had  produced  ite  natural  effect,  the  sub- 
MrioQ  of  labour.    Before  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Charles 
fti  Saeond,  a  new  mode  of  paying  and  receiving  money  had 
into  fitfhion  among  the  merchante  of  the  capital.    A 
arose,  whose  office  was  to  ke^  the  cash  of  the 
houses.    This  new  branch  of  business  naturally 
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\l:ivU  ^'f  the  goldsmiths,  who  were  accustomed  to 

.^  S    Ji  -ho  j>Jwious  metals,  and  who  had  vaults  in 

^  ..   luijiak**  of  bullion  could  lie  secure  from  fire  and 

V  'L\i^     It  wus  at  the  shops  of  the  goldsmiths  of 

*   ;   N.UVC  that  an  the  payments  in  coin  were  made. 

.*v\-is  ijttvo  and  received  nothing  but  paper. 

'  '»» ,  ;«i'ai  ohiinge  did  not  take  place  without  much  oppo- 

iiid  v'lamour.     Oldfashioned  merchants  complained 

'.  .v:;,\    'luic  a  dass  of  men,  who,  thirty  years  before,  had 

X  ..  uiv\i  ihomsolves  to  their  proper  functions,  and  had  made 

.     .i:i    !n>»tit  by  embossing  silver  bowls  and  chargers,  by 

..  .iiM^  jowols  for  fine  ladies,  and  by  selling  pistoles  and 

\llii?s  to  gi»utlemen  setting  out  for  the  Continent,  had  be- 

v«:iu»  till*  treasurers,  and  were  fast  becoming  the  masters,  of 

'  lu*  wholo  City.     These  usurers,  it  was  said,  played  at  hazard 

\\i{\\  what  had  been  earned  by  the  industry  and  hoarded  by 

vho  thrift  of  other  men.    If  the  dice  turned  up  well,  the 

kurtvt^  who  kept  the  cash  became  an  alderman :  if  they  turned 

lip  ill,  the  dupe  who  furnished  the  cash  became  a  bankrupt. 

On  the  other  side  the  conveniences  of  the  modem  practice 

worn  set  forth  in  animated  language.     The  new  system,  it 

wiiH  said,  saved  both  labour  and  money.     Two  clerks,  seated 

ill  onfj  counting  house,  did  what,  under  the  old  system,  must 

have  lx;en  done  by  twenty  clerks  in  twenty  different  estab- 

liHhiiicnts.     A  goldsmith's  note  might  be  transferred  ten 

MineH  in  a  morning;  and  thus  a  hundred  guineas,  locked  in 

liiH  Kafe  close  to  the  Exchange,  did  what  would  formerly  have 

n'(|ii]n3d  a  thousand  guineas,  dispersed  through  many  tiUs, 

Home  on  Ludgate  Hill,  some  in  Austin  Friars,  and  some  in 

Tower  Street.* 

Gradually  even  those  who  had  been  loudest  in  murmuring 
against  the  innovation  gave  way,  and  conformed  to  the  pre- 
vailing usage.  The  last  person  who  held  out,  strange  to  say, 
was  Sir  Dudley  North.  "When,  in  16S0,  after  residing  many 
years  abroad,  he  returned  to  London,  nothing  astonished  or 
displeased  him  more  than  the  practice  of  making  payments 
bj  drawing  bills  on  bankers.  He  found  that  he  could  not  go 
on  Change  without  being  followed  round  the  piazza  by  gold- 
wautiiB,  who,  with  low  bows,  begged  to  have  the  honour  of 
■erving  him.    He  lost  his  temper  when  his  friends  asked 

•  See,  for  esimple,  the  Mjstfir  of  liehed  in  the  same  vear.     See  also  £ng- 

the  Kev&shioned  Goldsmiths  or  bro-  land's  Glozr  in  the  prtiaX  Improrement  b}' 

ken,  1676 ;  Is  BOt  the  Hand  of  Joab  in  Bankine  and  Trade,  1694. 
aD  tUs?   1676;   and  an  ansirer  pub- 
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where  be  kept  liiB  casli.  <' Where  shoold  I  keep  it,"  he  CHAP. 
uked,  "  but  in  my  own  house  ?  "  With  difficulty  he  was  in-  ^^_- 
duoed  to  put  his  money  into  the  hands  of  one  of  the  Lombard 
Street  men,  aa  they  were  called.  Unhappily,  the  Lombard 
Sti«et  man  broke;  and  some  of  his  customers  suffered  severely. 
Dudley  Nortii  lost  only  fiity  pounds :  but  thia  loss  confirmed 
him  in  his  dislike  of  the  whole  mystery  of  banking.  It  was 
in  Txin,  however,  that  he  exhorted  his  fellow  citizens  to  retom 
to  the  good  old  practice,  and  not  to  expose  themselves  to 
ntter  ruin  in  order  to  spare  themselves  a  little  tronble.  He 
stood  alone  against  the  whole  community.  The  advantaged 
<rf  the  modem  system  were  felt  every  hour  of  eveiy  day  in 
every  part  of  London ;  and  people  were  no  more  disposed  to 
relinquish  those  advantages  for  fear  of  calamities  which  oc- 
curred at  long  intervals  than  to  re&ain  &om  building  honsea 
fiv  fter  of  fires,  or  from  building  ships  for  fear  of  hurricanes. 
It  is  a  curious  circumstance  that  a  man,  who,  as  a  theorist, 
was  distdng^uished  from  all  the  merchaats  of  his  time  by  the 
laigeness  of  his  views  and  by  his  superiority  to  vulgar  pre- 
judices, ahonld,  in  practice,  have  been  distinguished  from  all 
tlie  merchants  of  his  tinie  by  the  obstinacy  with  which  he 
adhered  to  an  ancient  mode  of  doing  business,  long  after  the 
dullest  and  most  ignorant  plodders  had  abandoned  that  mode 
far  one  better  suited  to  a  great  commercial  society.* 

Ko  Booner  had  banking  become  a  separate  and  important 
tads,  than  men  began  to  discuss  with  earnestness  the  question 
whalhor  it  would  be  expedient  to  erect  a  national  bank.  The 
uon  seems  to  have  been  decidedly  in  &.vonr  of  a 
Ibank:  nor  can  we  wonder  at  this:  for  few  were  then 
B  tliat  trade  is  in  general  carried  on  to  much  more  ad- 
_  B  by  individuals  than  by  great  societies ;  and  banking 
ftUlj  is  one  of  those  few  trades  which  can  be  carried  on  to 
■  ■oeh  advantage  by  a  great  society  as  by  an  individuaL 
SwpoUio  banks  bad  long  been  renowned  throughout  Europe, 
tta  Buk  of  Saint  George  at  Cienoa,  and  the  Bank  of  Am- 
ikriiHi>  The  immense  wealth  which  was  in  the  keeping  of 
ttow  establishments,  the  confidence  which  they  inspired,  the 
insperity  which  they  hod  created,  their  stability,  tried  by 
{allies,  by  wars,  by  revolutions,  and  found  proof  against  al^ 
jn^buKinte  topics.  The  bank  of  Saint  Geoi^  had  nearly 
H^HHjila  third  century.  It  had  begun  to  receive  deposits 
I  ^^^B  loans  before  Columbus  had  crossed  the  Atlantic, 
I  ^Hw  liad  turned  the  Cape,  when  a  Christian  Em- 

%i  Ot  Iif«  «f  Dndlcj  North  b;  hia  brother  Roscr. 
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CHAP,  peror  was  reigning  at  Constantinople,  when  a  Mahomedan 
^J^  _^  Sultan  was  reigning  at  Granada,  when  Florence  was  a  Be- 
pnblic,  when  Holland  obeyed  a  hereditary  Prince.  *  All  these 
things  had  been  changed.  New  continents  and  new  oceans 
had  been  discovered.  The  Turk  was  at  Constantinople :  the 
Castilian  was  at  Granada:  Florence  had  its  hereditary  Prince: 
Holland  was  a  Bepublic :  but  the  Bank  of  Saint  Greorge  was 
still  receiving  deposits  and  making  loans.  The  Bank  of  Am- 
sterdam was  little  more  than  eighty  years  old :  but  its  sol- 
vency had  stood  severe  tests.  Even  in  the  terrible  crisis  of 
1672,  when  the  whole  Delta  of  the  Rhine  was  overrun  by  the 
French  armies,  when  the  white  flags  were  seen  from  the  top 
of  the  Stadthouse,  there  was  one  place  where,  amidst  the 
general  consternation  and  confusion,  tranquillity  and  security 
were  still  to  be  found ;  and  that  place  was  the  Bank.  Why 
should  not  the  Bank  of  London  be  as  great  and  as  durable 
as  the  Banks  of  Genoa  and  of  Amsterdam  9  Before  the 
end  of  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second  several  plans  were 
proposed,  examined,  attacked,  and  defended.  Some  pam- 
phleteers maintained  that  a  national  bank  ought  to  be  under 
the  direction  of  the  King.  Others  thought  that  the  manage- 
ment ought  to  be  entrusted  to  the  Lord  Mayor,  Aldermen, 
and  Common  Council  of  the  capital.*  After  the  Revolu- 
tion the  subject  was  discussed  with  an  animation  before 
unknown.  For,  under  the  influence  of  liberty,  the  breed  of 
political  projectors  multiplied  exceedingly.  A  crowd  of 
plans,  some  of  which  resembled  the  faacies  of  a  child  or  the 
dreams  of  a  man  in  a  fever,  were  pressed  on  the  government. 
Preeminently  conspicuous  among  the  political  mountebanks, 
whose  busy  faces  were  seen  every  day  in  the  lobby  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  were  John  Briscoe  and  Hugh  Chamber- 
layne,  two  projectors  worthy  to  have  been  members  of  that 
Academy  which  Gulliver  found  at  Lagado.  These  men 
aflSrmed  that  the  one  cure  for  every  distemper  of  the  State 
was  a  Land  Bank.  A  Land  Bank  wotdd  work  for  England 
miracles  such  as  had  never  been  wrought  for  Israel,  mirftcfeft 
exceeding  the  heaps  of  quails  and  the  daily  shower  of  wnLHTia^ 
There  would  be  no  taxes ;  and  yet  the  Exchequer  would  be 
full  to  overflowing.  There  would  be  no  poor  rates :  for  there 
wotdd  be  no  poor.  The  income  of  every  landowner  would  be 
doubled.  The  profits  of  every  merchant  would  be  increased. 
In  short,  the  island  would,  to  use  Briscoe's  words,  be  the 

*  See  a  pamphlet  entitled  Corpora-    Current  by  Common  Consent  in  London, 
tioii  Credit ;  or  a  Bank  of  Ciedit,  made    more  Uie^  and  Safe  than  Money. 
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paradise  of  the  world.    The  only  losers  would  be  the  moneyed     CHAP, 
men,  those  worst  enemies  of  the  nation,  who  had  done  more 
injury  to  the  gentry  and  yeomanry  than  an  invading  army 
from  France  would  have  had  the  heart  to  do.* 

These  blessed  effects  the  Land  Bank  was  to  produce  simply 
by  iMming  enormous  quantities  of  notes  on  landed  security, 
llie  doctrine  of  the  projectors  was  that  every  person  who 
had  real  property  ought  to  have,  besides  that  property,  paper 
money  to  the  full  value  of  that  property.  Thus,  if  his  estate 
was  worth  two  thousand  pounds,  he  ought  to  have  his  estate 
and  two  thousand  pounds  in  paper  money.f  Both  Briscoe 
and  Chamberlayne  treated  with  the  greatest  contempt  the 
notion  that  there  could  be  an  overissue  of  paper  as  long  as 
there  was,  for  every  ten  pound  note,  a  piece  of  land  in  the 
country  worth  ten  pounds.  Nobody,  they  said,  would  accuse 
a  goldismith  of  overissuing  as  long  as  his  vaults  contained 
guineas  and  crowns  to  the  full  value  of  all  the  notes  which 
bore  his  signature.  Indeed  no  goldsmith  had  in  his  vatdts 
guineas  and  crowns  to  the  full  value  of  all  his  paper.  And 
was  not  a  square  mile  of  rich  land  in  Taunton  Dean  at  least 
as  well  entitled  to  be  called  wealth  as  a  bag  of  gold  or  silver? 
The  projectors  could  not  deny  that  many  people  had  a  pre- 
judice in  &vour  of  the  precious  metals,  and  that  therefore,  if 
the  Land  Bank  were  bound  to  cash  its  notes,  it  would  very 
•oon  stop  payment.  This  difSlctdty  they  got  over  by  proposing 
thai  the  notes  should  be  inconvertible,  and  that  every  body 
dKMiId  be  forced  to  take  them. 

*  A  PkopMal  by  Dr.  Hugh  Chamber-    children  to  provide  for;  this  person,  sup- 

hjUit  fai  Ymtir  Street,  for  a  Bank  of    posing  no  taxes  were  upon  his  estates, 

Cmcnt  Credit  to  be  founded    must  be  a  great  husband  to  be  able  to 


ini  Land,  in  order  to  the  General  keep  his  charp^,  but  cannot  think  of  lay- 
wd  of  Landed  Men,  to  the  great  In-  ing  up  anything  to  place  out  his  children 
of  Um  Value  of  Land,  and  the  no  in  the  world :  but  according  to  ^s  pro- 
of Trade  and  Commerce,  posed  method  he  may  giye  his  chilaren 


for  the  supplying  their  600/.  a  piece  and  have  90/.  per  annum 
JMtibi  with  Hooey  on  jSasy  Terms,  left  for  himself  and  his  wife  to  lire  upon, 
Aa   Nobility,  Oentiy,  &c,  the  which  he  may  also  leaye  to  such  of 
I.  anlaiging  their  Yearly  £s-  his  children  as  he  pleases  after  his  and 
•arichmg  all  the  Subjects  of  his  wife's  decease.    For  first  having  set- 
Ma  hj  a  National  Lana  Bank ;  tied  his  estate  of  100/.  per  annum,  as  in 


''Ofortunatosnimium  proposals  1.  3.,  he  may  hare  bills  of 

■a  BOtint  Anglicanoa.**    Third  credit  for  2000/.  for  his  own  proper  use, 

liMw    Briscoe  seems  to  haye  for  lOs.  per  cent  per  annum,  as  in  pny- 

i«B«aBA  Tmsd  in  Latin  literature  poaal  22.,  which  is  but  10/.  per  annum 

mhmMul  oeooomy.  for  the  2000/.,  which  bemg  deducted  out 

t  m  malkaatiian  ii  iriiat  is  said  in  of  his  estate  of  100/.  per  annum,  there 

|kl  M^  X  oinct  a  aingle  paragraph  remains  90/.  per  annum  clear  to  himself." 

atfs  BWiwiali      *'  Admit  a  It  ought  to  be  observed  that  this  non« 

k//Sk  mnij  100/.  per  annum  sense  reached  a  third  edition. 
Md  Mth  a  wue  and  four 
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CHAP.  The  speculations  of  Chamberlayne  on  the  subject  of  the 
^_^'^  currency  may  possibly  find  admirers  even  in  our  own  time. 
But  to  his  other  errors  he  added  an  error  which  began  and 
ended  with  him.  He  was  fool  enough  to  take  it  for  granted, 
in  all  his  reasonings,  that  the  value  of  an  estate  varied  directly 
as  the  duration.  He  maintained  that,  if  the  nrmnal  income 
derived  from  a  manor  were  a  thousand  pounds,  a  grant  of 
that  manor  for  twenty  years  must  be  worth  tweniy  thousand 
pounds,  and  a  grant  for  a  hundred  years  worth  a  hundred 
thousand  pounds.  If,  therefore,  the  lord  of  such  a  manor 
would  pledge  it  for  a  hundred  years  to  the  Land  Bank,  the 
Land  Bank  mighty  on  that  securiiy,  instantly  issue  notes  for 
a  hundred  thousand  pounds.  On  this  subject  Chamberlayne 
was  proof  even  to  arithmetical  demonstration.  He  was  re- 
minded that  the  fee  simple  of  land  would  not  seU  for  more 
than  twenty  years*  purchase.  To  say,  therefore,  that  a  term 
of  a  hundred  years  was  worth  five  thnes  as  much  as  a  term 
of  twenty  years,  was  to  say  that  a  term  of  a  hundred  years 
was  worth  five  times  the  fee  simple,  in  other  words,  that  a 
hundred  was  five  times  infinity.  Those  who  reasoned  thus 
were  refuted  by  being  told  that  they  were  usurers ;  and  it 
should  seem  that  a  large  number  of  country  gentlemen 
thought  the  refutation  complete.* 

Li  December  1693  Chamberlayne  laid  his  plan,  in  all  its 
naked  absurdity,  before  the  Commons,  and  petitioned  to  be 
heard.  He  confidently  undertook  to  raise  eight  thousand 
pounds  on  every  freehold  estate  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  pounds 
a  year  which  shotdd  be  brought,  as  he  expressed  it,  into  his 
Land  Bank,  and  this  without  dispossessing  the  freeholder.f 
All  the  squires  in  the  House  must  have  known  that  the  fee 

*  See  Chamberlayne*!  Proposal,  his  into  this  bank,  for  a  fond  of  current 
Positions  supported  by  the  Beasons  ex-  credit,  to  be  established  by  Act  of  Par- 
plaining  the  Office  of  Land  Credit,  and  liament,  it  is  now  proposed  that,  for  every 
his  Bank  Dialogue.  See  also  an  excel-  150/.  per  annnm,  secored  for  160  years, 
lent  little  tract  on  the  other  side  entitled  for  but  one  hundred  yearly  payments  of 
"A  Bank  Dialogue  between  Dr.  H.  C.  100/.  per  annum,  free  from  ail  manner  of 
and  a  Country  Gentleman,  1696,"  and  taxes  and  deductions  whatsoerer,  erery 
"Some  Remarks  upon  a  nameless  and  such  freeholder  shall  receive  4000/.  in  the 
•eorrilous  Libel  entitled  a  Bank  Dialogue  said  current  credit,  and  shall  have  2000/. 
between  I^.  H.  C.  and  a  Country  Ghen-  more  put  into  the  fishery  stock  for  his 
tleman,  in  a  Letter  to  a  Person  of  proper  benefit ;  and  there  may  be  f^irther 
doaUty."  2000/.  reserved  at  the  Parliament's  dis- 

t  Commons*  Journals,  Dec.  7.  1693.  posal  towards  the  caring  on  this  pre* 

I  am  afraid  that  I  may  be  suspected  of  sent  war The  freeholder  is 

ezaggoratingthe  absurdity  of  this  scheme,  never  to  quit  the  possession  of  his  said 

I  therefore  transcribe  the  most  important  estate  unless  the  yearly  rent  happens  to 

part  of  the  petition.    "  In  consideration  be  in  arrear." 
of  the  freeholders  bringing  their  lands 
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nmple  of  sach  an  estate  would  hardly  fet«Ii  three  thonBand  CHAP, 
pounds  in  the  market.  That  less  than  the  fee  eimple  of  snch  ^^  . 
an  estate  coold,  by  any  device,  be  made  to  prodace  eight 
tbonsand  pounds,  woold,  it  might  have  been  thought,  have 
seemed  incredible  to  the  most  illiterate  clown  that  conld  be 
found  on  the  benchee.  Distress,  however,  and  animosity  had 
made  the  landed  gentlemen  crednlons.  They  insisted  on 
leferring  Chamberlayne's  plan  to  a  committee;  and  the 
committee  reported  that  the  plan  was  practicable,  and  would 
tend  to  the  benefit  of  the  nation.*  Bat  by  this  time  the 
united  force  of  demonstration  and  derision  had  began  to  pro- 
duce an  effect  even  on  the  most  ignorant  rustics  in  the  Hoose. 
The  report  lay  unnoticed  on  the  table ;  and  the  country  was 
saved  from  a  calamity  compared  with  which  the  defeat  of 
Luiden  and  the  loss  of  the  Smyrna  fleet  would  have  been 
blessings. 

All  the  projectors  of  this  busy  time,  however,  were  not  so 
absurd  as  Chamberlayue.  One  among  them,  William  Pater- 
son,  was  an  ingenious,  though  not  always  a  judicious,  specu- 
latOT.  Of  his  early  life  little  is  known  except  that  he  was  a 
native  of  Scotland,  and  that  he  had  been  in  the  West  Indies, 
bi  what  character  he  had  visited  the  West  Indies  was  a  mat- 
ter about  which  his  contemporaries  differed.  Hjs  friends 
■aid  that  he  had  been  a  missionary ;  his  enemies  that  he  had 
been  a  buccaneer.  He  seems  to  have  been  gifted  by  nature 
with  fertile  invention,  an  ardent  temperament,  and  great 
powen  of  penroaeion,  and  to  have  acquired  somewhere  In  the 
wie  of  his  vagrant  life  a  perfect  knowledge  of  accounts. 

This  man  submitted  to  the  government,  in  1691,  a  plan  of 

aM&nal  bonk ;  and  his  plan  was  fevourably  received  both 

tfttsbesmen  and  by  merchants.     Bat  years  passed  away; 

'  111  Bottung  was  done,  till,  in  the  spring  of  1694,  it  became 

■bofadalj'  necessary  to  find  some  new  mode  of  defi^ying  the 

Alcfn  ii  the  war.     Then  at  length  the  scheme  devised  by 

Ab  poor  and  obscure  Scottish  adventurer  was  taken  up  in 

1^  Montague.     With  Montagne  was   closely  aUied 

Godfrey,  the  brother  of  that  Sir  Edmondsbniy  God- 

ftejr  whose  nd  and  mysterious  death  had,  fifteen  years  before, 

{ndoced  a  terrible  outbreak  of  popular  feeling.     Michael 

I   Ml  oiK>  ft  tiie  ablest,  most  upright,  and  most  opulent  of  the 

I   lE'^"^  princes  of  London.     He  was,  as  might  have  been 

I   ^fccfa'd   fiom  his  near  connection  with  the  martyr  of  the 

I  ^BtMrtant  Biith,  a  sealons  Whig.     Some  of  his  writings  are 
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CHAP,  still  extant,  and  prove  him  to  have  had  a  strong  and  clear 
^^  .  mind. 

By  these  two  distinguished  men  Paterson's  scheme  was 
&.thered.  Montague  undertook  to  manage  the  House  of 
Commons,  Godfrey  to  manage  the  City.  An  approving  vote 
was  obtained  from  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means ;  and 
a  bill,  the  title  of  which  gave  occasion  to  many  sarcasms,  was 
laid  on  the  table.  It  was  indeed  not  easy  to  g^ess  that  a  bill, 
which  purported  only  to  impose  a  new  duty  on  tonnage  for 
the  benefit  of  such  persons  as  should  advance  money  towards 
carrying  on  the  war,  was  really  a  bill  creating  the  greatest 
commercial  institution  that  the  world  had  ever  seen. 

The  plan  was  that  twelve  hundred  thousand  pounds  should 
be  borrowed  by  the  government  on  what  was  then  considered 
as  the  moderate  interest  of  eight  per  cent.  In  order  to  induce 
capitalists  to  advance  the  money  promptly  on  terms  so  &vour- 
able  to  the  public,  the  subscribers  were  to  be  incorporated  by 
the  name  of  the  Governor  and  Company  of  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land. The  corporation  was  to  have  no  exclusive  privilege, 
and  was  to  be  restricted  from  trading  in  any  thing  but  bills  of 
exchange,  bullion,  and  forfeited  pledges. 

As  soon  as  the  plan  became  generally  known,  a  paper  war 
broke  out  as  furious  as  that  between  the  swearers  and  the  non- 
swearers,  or  as  that  between  the  Old  East  India  Company  and 
the  New  East  India  Company.  The  projectors  who  had  &iled 
to  gain  the  ear  of  the  government  fell  l^e  madmen  on  their 
more  fortunate  brother.  All  the  goldsmiths  and  pawnbrokers 
set  up  a  howl  of  rage.  Some  discontented  Tories  predicted 
ruin  to  the  monarchy.  It  was  remarkable,  they  said,  that 
Banks  and  Kings  had  never  existed  together.  Banks  were 
republican  institutions.  There  were  flourishing  banks  at 
Venice,  at  Genoa,  at  Amsterdam  and  at  Hamburg.  But  who 
had  ever  heard  of  a  Bank  of  France  or  a  Bank  of  Spain.^ 
Some  discontented  Whigs,  on  the  other  hand,  predicted  ruin 
to  our  liberties.  Here,  they  said,  is  an  instrument  of  tyranny 
more  formidable  than  the  High  Commission,  than  the  Stax 
Chamber,  than  even  the  fifty  thousand  soldiers  of  Oliver.  The 
whole  wealth  of  the  nation  will  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Ton- 
nage Bank, — such  was  the  nickname  then  in  use ;  and  the 
Tonnage  Bank  will  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Sovereign.  The 
power  of  the  purse,  the  one  great  security  for  all  the  rights 
of  Englishmen,  will  be  transferred  from  the  House  of  Com* 
mons  to  the  (Tovemor  and  Directors  of  the  new  Company. 

•  Aocdunt  of  the  InUnded  Bank  ofEnfUad,  1694. 
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last  conflideration  was  really  of  some  weight,  and  was     CHAP. 


aJlowed  to  be  so  by  the  authors  of  the  bill.  A  clause  was 
thexefore  most  properly  inserted  which  inhibited  the  Bank 
from  advancing  money  to  the  Crown  without  authority  from 
Fkriiament.  Every  infraction  of  this  salutaiy  rule  was  to  be 
punished  by  forfeiture  of  three  times  the  sum  advanced ;  and 
it  was  provided  that  the  King  should  not  have  power  to  remit 
any  part  of  the  penalty. 

The  plan,  thus  amended,  received  the  sanction  of  the 
Commons  more  easily  than  might  have  been  expected  frt)m 
the  violence  of  the  adverse  clamour.  In  truth,  the  Parlia- 
ment was  under  duress.  Money  must  be  had,  and  could  in 
no  other  way  be  had  so  easily.  What  passed  when  the  House 
had  resolved  itself  into  a  committee  cannot  be  discovered : 
but,  while  the  Speaker  was  in  the  chair,  no  division  took 
place. 

The  bill,  however,  was  not  safe  when  it  had  reached  the 

Upper   House.      Some  Lords  suspected  that  the  plan  of  a 

national  bank  had  been  devised  for  the  purpose  of  exalting  the 

moneyed  interest  at  the  expense  of  the  landed  interest.  Others 

thought  that  this  plan,  whether  good  or  bad,  ought  not  to 

have  been  submitted  to  them  in  such  a  form.    Whether  it 

would  be  safe  to  call  into  existence  a  body  which  might  one 

day  rule  the  whole  commercial  world,  and  how  such  a  body 

dioold  be  constituted,  were  questions  which  ought  not  to  be 

dedded  by  one  branch  of  the  Legislature.    The  Peers  ought 

to  be  at  perfect  liberty  to  examine  all  the  details  of  the  pro- 

poted  scheme,  to  suggest  amendments,  to  ask  for  conferences. 

Ik  was  therefore  most  unfair  that  the  law  establishing  the 

Biok  ahould  be  sent  up  as  part  of  a  law  granting  supplies  to 

Ike  Crown*     The  Jacobites  entertained  some  hope  that  the 

wmioa  would  end  with  a  quarrel  between  the  Houses,  that  the 

Domiige  Bill  would  be  lost,  and  that  William  would  enter  on 

tti  aanpaign  without  money.    It  was  already  May,  accord- 

ilg  to  tiie  New  Style.    The  London  season  was  over ;  and 

MBf  noUe  £unilies  had  left  Covent  Grarden  and  Soho  Square 

fir  ftor  woods  and  hayfields.     But  summonses  were  sent  out. 

Asn  WM  a  violent  rush  of  Earls  and  Barons  back  to  town. 

1W  ^fmfh^  which  had  lately  been  deserted  were  crowded. 

1W  rilliiiga1)egan  at  an  hour  unusually  early,  and  were  pro- 

l^silAto  Ml  hour  unusually  late.     On  the  day  on  which  the 

1      liift.eOBaiiitted  the  contest  lasted  vdthout  intermission 

W         t  in  the  morning  tiU  six  in  the  evening.     Gk)dolphin 

iM        hb  chair.    Nottingham  and  Bochester  proposed  to 
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CHAP,  strike  ont  aQ  the  clauses  which  related  to  the  Bank.  Some- 
-  ^_-  thing  was  said  about  the  danger  of  setting  up  a  gigantic 
corporation  which  might  soon  gi^e  law  to  the  King  and  the 
three  Estates  of  the  Seahn.  But  the  Peers  seemed  to  be  most 
moved  by  the  appeal  which  was  made  to  them  as  landlords. 
The  whole  scheme,  it  was  asserted,  was  intended  to  enrich 
usurers  at  the  expense  of  the  nobility  and  gentry.  Persons 
who  had  laid  by  money  would  rather  put  it  into  the  Bank  than 
lend  it  on  mortgage  at  moderate  interest.  Caermarthen  said 
little  or  nothing  in  defence  of  what  was,  in  truth,  the  work  of 
his  rivals  and  enemies.  He  owned  that  there  were  grave  ob- 
jections to  the  mode  in  which  the  Commons  had  provided  for 
the  public  service  of  the  year.  But  would  their  Lordships 
amend  a  money  bill  ?  Would  they  engage  in  a  contest  of  which 
the  end  must  be  that  they  must  either  yield,  or  incur  the 
grave  responsibility  of  leaving  the  Channel  without  a  fleet 
during  the  summer?  This  argument  prevailed;  and  on  a 
division,  the  amendment  was  rejected  by  forty-three  votes  to 
thirty-one.  A  few  hours  later  the  bill  received  the  royal  as- 
sent, and  the  Parliament  was  prorog^ed.**^ 

In  the  City  the  success  of  Montague's  plan  was  complete. 
It  was  then  at  least  as  difSlcult  to  raise  a  million  at  eight  per 
cent  as  it  would  now  be  to  raise  forty  millions  at  four  per 
cent.  It  had  been  supposed  that  contributions  would  drop 
in  very  slowly :  and  a  considerable  time  had  therefore  been 
allowed  by  the  Act.  This  indulgence  was  not  needed.  So 
popular  was  the  new  investment  that  on  the  day  on  which 
the  books  were  opened  three  hundred  thousand  pounds  were 
subscribed :  three  hundred  thousand  more  were  subscribed 
during  the  next  forty-eight  hours;  and,  in  ten  days,  to 
the  delight  of  all  the  friends  of  the  government,  it  was 
announced  that  the  list  was  fulL  The  whole  sum  which 
the  Corporation  was  bound  to  lend  to  the  State  was  paid 
into  the  Exchequer  before,  the  first  instalment  was  due.t 
Somers  gladly  put  the  Great  Seal  to  a  charter  framed  in 
conformity  with  the  terms  prescribed  by  Parliament;  and 
the  Bank  of  England  commenced  its  operations  in  the  house 
of  the  Company  of  Grocers.  There,  during  many  years, 
directors,  secrelaries,  and  clerks  might  be  seen  la]x>uring  in 
different  parts  of  one  spacious  hall.  The  persons  employed 
by  the  Bank  were  originally  only  fifty-four.  They  are  now 
nine  hundred.    The  sum  paid  yearly  in  salaries  amounted 


*  SeetheLordfli' JounudsofAprilSS,        f  Nmwmui    Lnttrcirs  Diair.   Jvne 
34,25.  1694,  mud  the  letter  of  UHc>Tmi.    ie94. 
t^9  tp  the  StatM  GeaenJ  dated  '^^^^ 
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ai  firat  to  onlj  four  thousand  three  hundred  and  fifty  pounds.     OHAP. 
It  now  exceeds  two  hundred  and  ten  thousand  pounds.    We  s. 
maj  therefore  ^irly  infer  that  the  incomes  of  commercial 
clerks  are,  on  an  average,  about  three  times  as  large  in  the 
reign  of  Victoria  as  thej  were  in  the  reign  of  William  the 
Third.* 

It  soon  appeared  that  Montague  had,  by  skilfully  availing 
himself  of  the  financial  difSlculties  of  the  country,  rendered 
an  inestimable  service  to  his  party.  During  several  gene- 
rations the  Bank  of  England  was  emphatically  a  Whig  body. 
It  was  Whig,  not  accidentally,  but  necessarily.  It  must 
have  instantly  stopped  payment  if  it  had  ceased  to  receive 
the  interest  on  the  sum  which  it  had  advanced  to  the 
government;  and  of  that  interest  James  would  not  have 
paid  one  fiurthing.  Seventeen  years  after  the  passing  of  the 
Tonnage  Bill,  Addison,  in  one  of  his  most  ingenious  and 
gracefol  little  allegories,  described  the  situation  of  the  great 
Company  through  which  the  immense  wealth  of  London 
was  constantly  circulating.  He  saw  Public  Credit  on  her 
throne  in  Grocers'  Hall,  the  Great  Charter  over  her  head,  the 
Act  of  Settlement  ftdl  in  her  view.  Her  touch  turned  every 
thing  to  gold.  Behind  her  seat,  bags  filled  with  coin  were 
piled  up  to  the  ceiling.  On  her  right  and  on  her  left  the 
floor  was  hidden  by  pyramids  of  guineas.  On  a  sudden  the 
door  flies  open.  The  Pretender  rushes  in,  a  sponge  in  one 
hand,  in  the  other  a  Sword  which  he  shakes  at  the  Act  of 
flettloiiicnt*  The  beautiful  Queen  sinks  down  fainting.  The 
■peU  by  which  she  has  turned  all  things  around  her  into 
lifiin  is  broken.  The  money  bags  shrink  like  pricked 
MiAlcii  n  The  piles  of  gold  pieces  are  turned  into  bundles 
or  &ggots  of  wooden  tallie8.t  The  truth  which  this 
was  meant  to  convey  was  constantly  present  to  the 
of  the  rulers  of  the  Bank.  So  closely  was  their 
boond  up  with  the  interest  of  the  government  that 
the  public  danger,  the  more  ready  were  they  to 
to  the  rescue.  Formerly,  when  the  Treasury  was 
r,  when  the  taxes  came  in  slowly,  and  when  the  pay  of 
goUtten  and  sailors  was  in  arrear,  it  had  been  necessary 
ttd  Ghancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  go,  hat  in  hand,  up 
doim  CSheapside  and  Comhill,  attended  by  the  Lord 
md  bj  the  Aldermen,  and  to  make  up  a  sum  by  bor- 
almidxed  pounds  from  this  hosier,  and  two  hundred 

ot  the  Wonhipf nl  Compan j  of  Grooen ;  Fnneis'f  Hiitozy  of 
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pounds  from  that  iFonmonger.^  Those  times  weie  over. 
The  goyenmienty  instead  of  laboriously  scooping  up  supplies 
from  numerous  petty  sources,  could  now  draw  whatever  it 
required  from  one  immense  reservoir,  which  all  those  petty 
sources  kept  coustantly  replenished.  It  is  hardly  too  much 
to  say  that,  during  many  years,  the  weight  of  the  Bank, 
which  was  constantly  in  tiie  scale  of  the  Whigs,  almost 
counterbalanced  the  weight  of  the  Church,  which  was  as 
constantly  in  the  scale  of  the  Tories. 

A  few  minutes  after  the  bill  which  established  the  Bank 
of  England  had  received  the  royal  assent,  the  Parliament 
was  prorogued  by  the  King  with  a  speech  in  which  he 
warmly  thanked  the  Commons  for  their  liberality.  Mon- 
tague was  immediately  rewarded  for  his  services  with  the 
place  of  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.f 

Shrewsbury  had  a  few  weeks  before  consented  to  accept 
the  seals.    He  had  held  out  resolutely  from  November  to 
March.    WhUe  he  was  trying  to  find  excuses  which  might 
satisfy  his  political  friends,  Sir  James  Montgomery  visited 
him.     Montgomery  was  now  the  most  miserable  of  human 
beings.     Having  borne  a  great  part  in  a  great  revolution, 
having  been  charged  with  the  august  office  of  presenting  the 
Crovni  of  Scotland  to  the  Sovereigns  whom  the  Estates  had 
chosen,  having  domineered  without  a  rival,  during  several 
months,  in  the  Parliament  at  Edinburgh,  having  seen  before 
him  in  near  prospect  the  seals  of  Secretary,  the  coronet  of 
an  Earl,  ample  wealth,  supreme  power,  he  had  on  a  sudden 
sunk  into  obscurity  and  abject  penury.     His  fine  parts  still 
remained ;  and  he  was  therefore  used  by  the  Jacobites :  but, 
though  used,  he  was  despised,  distrusted,  and  starved.     He 
passed  his  life  in  wandering  from  England  to  France  and 
from   France  back  to  England,  without  finding  a  resting 
place  in  either  country.     Sometimes  he  waited  in  the  ante- 
chamber at  Saint  (xermains,  where  the  priests  scowled  at 
him  as  a  Calvinist,  and  where  even  the  Protestant  Jacobites 
cautioned  one  another  in  whispers  against  the  old  Bepub- 
lican.     Sometimes   he  lay  hid  in  the  garrets  of  London, 
imagining  that  every  footstep  which  he  heard  on  the  stairs 
was  that  of  a  bailiff  with  a  writ,  or  that  of  a  King's  mes- 
senger with  a  warrant.     He  now  obtained  access  to  Shrews- 
bury,  and  ventured  to  talk   as  a  Jacobite  to  a  brother 
Jacobite.     Shrewsbury,  who  was  not  at  all  inclined  to  put 

*  Ptt)oeed)ngs  of  the  Wednesday  Club        f  Lordi'  Journals,  April  25,  1694; 
in  Friday  Street.  London  Gazette,  May  7.  1694. 
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his  estate  and  Iiis  neck  in  the  power  of  a  man  whom  he  CHAP, 
knew  to  be  both  rash  and  perfidious,  returned  very  guarded 
answers.  Through  some  channel  which  is  not  known  to  us, 
WiUiam  obtained  full  intelligence  of  what  had  passed  on 
this  occasion.  He  sent  for  Shrewsbury,  and  again  spoke 
earnestly  about  the  secretaryship.  Shrewsbury  again  ex- 
cused himself.  His  health,  he  said,  was  bad.  ^^  Tliat,''  said 
William,  "  is  not  your  only  reason.*'  "  No,  Sir,"  said  Shrews- 
bury, "  it  is  not."  And  he  began  to  speak  of  public 
grierances,  and  alluded  to  the  fate  of  the  Triennial  Bill, 
which  he  had  himself  introduced.  But  William  cut  him 
short.  **  There  is  another  reason  behind.  When  did  you 
see  Montgomery  last?"  Shrewsbury  was  thunderstruck.  The 
King  proceeded  to  repeat  some  things  which  Montgomery 
had  said.  By  this  time  Shrewsbury  had  recovered  from  his 
dismay,  and  had  recollected  that,  in  the  conversation  which 
had  been  so  accurately  reported  to  the  government,  he  had 
fortunately  uttered  no  treason,  though  he  had  heard  much. 
**  Sir,"  said  he,  "  since  Tour  Majesty  has  been  so  correctly 
informed,  you  must  be  aware  that  I  gave  no  encouragement 
to  that  man's  attempts  to  seduce  me  from  my  allegiance." 
William  did  not  deny  this,  but  intimated  that  such  secret 
dealings  with  noted  Jacobites  raised  suspicions'  which 
Shrewsbury  could  remove  only  by  accepting  the  seals. 
*^  That,"  he  said,  *^  will  put  me  quite  at  ease.  I  know  that 
joa  are  a  man  of  honour,  and  that,  if  you  undertake  to  serve 
me^  you  will  serve  me  &ithfrdly."  So  pressed,  Shrewsbury 
coniplied,  to  the  great  joy  of  his  whole  party ;  and  was  im- 
mediatdy  rewarded  for  his  compliance  with  a  dukedom  and 


Tbns  a  Whig  ministry  was  gradually  forming.  There  were 
two  Whig  Secretaries  of  State,  a  Whig  Keeper  of  the 
QtmM  Seal,  a  Whig  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  a  Whig 
of  the  Exchequer.  The  Lord  Privy  Seal,  Pem- 
might  also  be  called  a  Whig :  for  his  mind  was  one 
^MUdh  readily  took  the  impress  of  any  stronger  mind  with 
vUflli  it  was  brought  into  contact.  Seymour,  having  been 
kng  CDOii^  a  Commissioner  of  the  Treasury  to  lose  much  of 
Ui  iiiiwmoe  with  the  Tory  country  gentlemen  who  had  once 
to  him  as  to  an  oracle,  was  dismissed ;  and  his  place 
by  John  Smith,  a  zealous  and  able  Whig,  who  had 

iL  620. ;   Floyd's    under  the  dat«  of  May  1.  1694 ;  LondoQ 
ia  tli«  Kaina  IVip^n»    Gazette,  April  26.  30. 1694. 
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CHAP,  taken  an  active  part  in  the  debates  of  the  late  session.* 
The  only  Tories  who  still  held  great  offices  in  the  execntiye 
goyemment  were  the  Lord  President,  Caermarthen,  who, 
though  he  began  to  feel  that  power  was  slipping  from  his 
grasp,  still  clutched  it  desperately,  and  the  first  Lord  of  the 
Treasniy,  Gk)dolphin,  who  meddled  little  out  of  his  own  de- 
partment, and  performed  the  duties  of  that  department  with 
skill  and  assiduiiy. 

William,  however,  still  tried  to  divide  his  &,vours  between 
the  two  parties.  Though  the  Whigs  were  fiELst  drawing  to 
themselves  the  substance  of  power,  the  Tories  obtained  their 
share  of  honorary  distinctions.  Mulgrave,  who  had,  during 
the  late  session,  exerted  his  great  parliamentary  talents  in 
£a»vour  of  the  Sing's  policy,  was  created  Marquess  of  Nor- 
manby,  and  named  a  Cabinet  Councillor,  but  was  never  con- 
sulted. &e  obtained  at  the  same  time  a  pension  of  three 
thousand  pounds  a  year.  Caermarthen,  whom  the  late 
changes  had  deeply  mortified,  was  in  some  degree  consoled  by 
a  signal  mark  of  royal  approbation.  He  became  Duke  of 
Leeds.  It  had  tak:en  him  little  more  than  twenty  years  to 
dimb  from  the  station  of  a  Yorkshire  country  gentleman  to 
the  highest  rank  in  the  peerage.  Two  great  Whig  Earls 
were  at  the  same  time  created  Dukes,  Bedford  and  Devonshire. 
It  ought  to  be  mentioned  that  Bedford  had  repeatedly  refused 
the  dignity  which  he  now  somewhat  reluctantly  accepted.  He 
declared  that  he  preferred  his  Earldom  to  a  Dukedom,  and 
gave  a  very  sensible  reason  for  the  preference.  An  Earl  who 
had  a  numerous  &mily  might  send  one  son  to  the  Temple 
and  another  to  a  counting  house  in  the  ciiy.  But  the  sons 
of  a  Duke  were  all  lords ;  and  a  lord  could  not  make  his 
bread  either  at  the  bar  or  on  Change.  The  old  man's  objec- 
tions, however,  were  overcome ;  and  the  two  great  houses  of 
Sussell  and  Cavendish,  which  had  long  been  closely  connected 
by  friendship  and  by  marriage,  by  common  opinions,  common 
sufferings,  and  common  triumphs,  received  on  the  same  day 
the  highest  honour  which  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  Crown  to 

confer.t 

The  Gazette  which  announced  these  creations  annoimced 
also  that  the  King  had  set  out  for  the  Continent.  He  had, 
before  his  departure,  consulted  with  his  ministers  about  the 
means  of  counteracting  a  plan  of  naval  operations  which  had 

»  London  Oml0tt^  M»y  S.  ie94.  l^^liamtoShrewibiiiy,^?-;  L'Hermi- 

t  London  Ghsette,  ArailSO^Mftj.  7.    ^^  AFHtr. 
1694;  8hr«ribiiiytoWillMun,llayJl.;    "»•'  «vT 
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been  formed  by  the  French  goyemment.    Hitherto  the  mari-     CHAP, 
time  war  had  been  carried  on  chiefly  in  the  Channel  and  the      ^^* 


Atlantic.  Bnt  Lewis  had  now  determined  to  concentrate  his  French 
Wtime  forces  in  the  Mediternmean.  He  hoped  ihat,  witt.  P^  "^ 
their  help,  the  army  of  Marsha.1  NoaiUes  wonld  be  able  to 
take  Barcelona,  to  snbdue  the  whole  of  Catalonia,  and  to 
compel  Spain  to  sue  for  peace.  Accordingly,  Tourville's 
sqaadron,  consisting  of  fifty-three  men  of  war,  set  sail  fix)m 
Breet  on  the  tweniy-fifkh  of  April  and  passed  the  Straits  of 
Gibraltar  on  the  fourth  of  May. 

William,  in  order  to  cross  ijie  designs  of  the  enemy,  deter-  English 
mined  to  send  SnsseU  to  the  Mediterranean  with  the  greater  ^  ^ 
part  of  the  combined  fleet  of  England  and  Holland.  A 
aqoadron  was  to  remain  in  the  British  seas  nnder  the  com- 
mazid  of  the  Earl  of  Berkeley.  Talmash  was  to  embark  on 
boaid  of  this  squadron  with  a  large  body  of  troops,  and  was 
to  attack  Brest,  which  would,  it  was  supposed,  in  the  absence 
of  Tonrnlle  and  his  fifty-three  vessels,  be  an  easy  conquest. 

That  preparations  were  making  at  Portsmoutiii  for  an  ex- 
pedition, in  which  the  land  forces  were  to  bear  a  part,  could 
not  be  kept  a  secret.  There  was  much  speculation  at  the 
Boae  and  at  Grarraway's  touching  the  destination  of  the 
annament.  Some  talked  of  Ehe,  some  of  Oleron,  some  of 
BocheUe,  some  of  Bochefort.  Many,  till  the  fleet  actually 
began  to  move  westward,  believed  that  it  was  bound  for 
Dunkirk.  Many  g^uessed  that  Brest  would  be  the  point  of 
•  but  they  only  guessed  this :  for  the  secret  was  much 
kept  than  most  of  the  secrets  of  that  age.*  Sussell, 
aSk  he  was  ready  to  weigh  anchor,  persisted  in  assuring  his 
Jaaohite  friends  that  he  knew  nothing.  His  discretion  was 
fvoofefen  against  all  the  arts  of  Marlborough.  Marlborough, 
r,  had  other  sources  of  intelligence.  To  those  sources 
ifflifld  himself;  and  he  at  length  succeeded  in  discover- 
tiba  whole  plan  of  the  government.  He  instantly  wrote 
to  Jmom*  He  had,  he  said,  but  that  moment  ascertained 
ttttk  tiwilio  regiments  of  infiintry  and  two  regiments  of 

about  to  embark  under  the  command  of  Talmash, 

of  destroying  the  harbour  of  Brest  and  the 

wkach  lay  there.     "  This,"  he  added,  "  would  be  a 


Xaj  tt*    AiUr  men-  borough,  that  he  communioAted  to  the 

npQfftt,  he  eays,  Court  of  Saint  Qermeme  only  niut  waa 

pngets  ^on  ■'iam-  thetalkof  all  theooffiMhoa«ei,axMlmiiet 

Hi  4  la  eogaoiiianee  haTe  been  known  without  fail  inatni* 

Is  iapQctaat:  for  it  mentalttj. 

"*-"^*"'^.,  91256B 
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CHAP,  great  advantage  to  England.  Bat  no  consideration  can,  or 
-_  /  -  ever  shall,  hinder  me  from  letting  you  know  what  I  think 
may  be  for  your  service."  He  then  proceeded  to  caution 
James  against  SusselL  '^I  endeavoured  to  learn  thifi 
some  time  ago  from  him:  but  he  always  denied  it  to  me, 
though  I  am  very  sure  that  he  knew  i^e  design  for  more 
than  six  weeks.  This  gives  me  a  bad  sign  of  this  man's 
intentions.*** 

The  intelligence  sent  by  Marlborough  to  James  was 
communicated  by  James  to  the  French  government.  That 
government  took  its  measures  with  characteristic  prompti- 
tude. Promptitude  was  indeed  necessary ;  for,  when  11^1- 
borough's  letter  was  written,  the  preparations  at  Portsmouth 
were  all  but  complete ;  and,  if  the  wind  had  been  &vourable 
to  the  English,  the  objects  of  the  expedition  might  have  been 
attained  without  a  struggle.  But  adverse  gales  detained  our 
fleet  in  the  Channel  during  another  month.  Meanwhile  a 
large  body  of  troops  was  collected  at  Brest.  Yauban  was 
charged  with  the  duty  of  putting  the  defences  in  order ;  and, 
under  his  skilful  direction,  batteries  were  planted  which 
commanded  every  spot  where  it  seemed  likely  that  an  invader 
would  attempt  to  land.  Eight  large  rafts,  each  carrying 
many  mortars,  were  moored  in  the  harbour,  and,  some  days 
before  the  English  arrived,  all  was  ready  for  their  reception. 
Ezpedi-  On  the  sixth  of  June  the  whole  allied  fleet  was  about 

^j„g^  fifteen  leagues  west  of  Cape  Pinisterre.  There  BusseU  and 
Bn-st.  Berkeley  parted  company.  Bussell  proceeded  towards  the 
Mediterranean.  Berkeley's  squadron,  with  the  troops  on 
board,  steered  for  the  coast  of  Britanny,  and  anchored  just 
without  Camaret  Bay,  close  to  the  mouth  of  the  harbour  of 
Brest.  Talmash  proposed  to  land  in  Camaret  Bay.  It  was 
therefore  desirable  to  ascertain  with  accuracy  the  state  of  the 
coast.  The  eldest  son  of  the  Duke  of  Leeds,  now  called 
Marquess  of  Caermarthen,  undertook  to  enter  the  basin  and 
to  obtain  the  necessary  information.  The  passion  of  this 
brave  and  eccentric  young  man  for  maritime  adventure  was 
unconquerable.  He  had  solicited  and  obtained  the  rank  of 
Bear  Admiral,  and  had  accompanied  the  expedition  in  his 

*  Life  of  James,  ii.  622. ;  Macpbcnon,  be  of  the  utmost  oonseqnence  for  the  ser- 
i.  487.  The  letter  of  Marlborough  is  rice  of  the  King,  mj  master,  aod  coose- 
dated  May  4.  It  was  enclosed  in  one  quently  for  the  service  of  his  Most  Chris- 
from  Sackyille  to  Melfort,  which  would  tian  Migestj."  Would  Sackville  hare 
alone  sufiioe  to  prove  that  those  who  re-  written  Uius  if  the  dfistination  of  the  ex- 
present  the  intelligence  as  unimportant  pedition  had  been  already  known  to  aU 
•re  entirely  mistaken.  "  I  send  it,**  says  the  world  ? 
SkckrUle,  "  by  an  express,  judging  it  to 
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own  yacht,  the  Peregrine,  renowned  as  the  masterpiece  of  CHAP, 
shipbuilding.  Catts,  who  had  distingnished  himself  by  his  _^'  ^ 
intrepidity  in  the  Irish  war,  and  had  been  rewarded  with 
an  Irish  peerage,  offered  to  accompany  Caermarthen.  Lord 
Mohnn,  who,  desirous,  it  may  be  hoped,  to  efface  by  honour- 
able exploits  the  stain  which  a  shameful  and  disastrous 
brawl  had  left  on  his  name,  was  serving  with  the  troops  as  a 
▼ofamteer,  insisted  on  being  of  the  party.  The  Peregrine 
went  into  the  bay  with  its  gallant  crew,  and  came  out  safe, 
bat  not  without  having  run  great  risks.  Caermarthen  re- 
ported that  the  defences,  of  which  however  he  had  seen  only 
a  amall  part,  were  formidable.  But  Berkeley  and  Taknash 
SQBpected  that  he  overrated  the  danger.  They  were  not 
aware  that  their  design  had  long  been  known  at  Versailles, 
that  an  army  had  been  collected  to  oppose  them,  and  that 
the  greatest  engineer  in  the  world  had  been  employed  to 
fortify  the  coast  against  them.  They  therefore  did  not  doubt 
that  their  troops  might  easily  be  put  on  shore  under  the 
protection  of  a  fire  fix>m  the  ships.  On  the  following  morn- 
ing Caermarthen  was  ordered  to  enter  the  bay  with  eight 
TTimnln  and  to  batter  the  French  works.  Talmash  was  to 
fioUow  with  about  a  hundred  boats  full  of  soldiers.  It  soon 
appeared  that  the  enterprise  was  even  more  perilous  than  it 
bad  <m  the  preceding  day  appeared  to  be.  Batteries  which 
bad  then  escaped  notice  oi>ened  on  the  ships  a  fire  so  mur- 
dercnu  that  several  decks  were  soon  cleared.  Great  bodies 
of  fi>ot  and  horse  were  discernible ;  and,  by  their  uniforms, 
ttej  appeared  to  be  regular  troops.  The  young  Bear 
Admiral  sent  an  officer  in  all  haste  to  warn  Talmash.  But 
TaJirm*^  was  so  completely  possessed  by  the  notion  that  the 
were  not  prepared  to  repel  an  attack  that  he  dis- 
all  cautions,  and  would  not  even  trust  his  own  eyes. 
Hs  Mt  tore  that  the  force  which  he  saw  assembled  on  the 
a  mere  rabble  of  peasants,  who  had  been  brought 
in  haste  from  the  surrounding  country.  Confident 
mock  soldiers  would  run  like  sheep  before  real 
he  ordered  his  men  to  pull  for  the  land.  He  was 
mdeoeived.  A  terrible  fire  mowed  down  his  troops 
tliey  could  get  on  shore.  He  had  himself  scarcely 
dxj  ground  when  he  received  a  wound  in  the  thigh 
m  camifln  ball,  and  was  carried  back  to  his  skiff.  His 
■billDed  in  confusion.  Ships  and  boats  made  haste  to 
tfiiiebay,  but  did  not  succeed  till  four  hundred  sailors 
i  huadred  soldiers  had  fallen.   During  many  days  the 
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CHAP,  waves  contmned  to  throw  up  pierced  and  shattered  corpses  on 
^  the  beach  of  Britannj.  The  battery  from  which  Talmash  re- 
ceived his  wound  is  called^  to  this  day,  the  Englishman's  Death. 
The  unhappy  general  was  laid  on  his  couch ;  and  a  council 
of  war  was  held  in  his  cabin.  He  was  for  going  straight  into 
the  harbour  of  Brest  and  bombarding  the  town.  But  this 
suggestion,  which  indicated  but  too  clearly  that  his  judgment 
had  been  affected  by  the  irritation  of  a  wounded  body  and  a 
woTinded  mind,  was  wisely  rejected  by  the  naval  officers. 
The  armament  returned  to  Portsmouth.  There  Talmaah 
died,  exclaiming  with  his  last  breath  that  he  had  been  lured 
into  a  snare  by  treachery.  The  public  grief  and  indignation 
were  loudly  expressed.  The  nation  remembered  the  services 
of  the  unfortunate  general,  forgave  his  rashness,  pitied  his 
sufferings,  and  execrated  the  unknown  traitors  whose  machi- 
nations had  been  &tal  to  him.  There  were  many  conjectures 
and  many  rumours.  Some  sturdy  Englishmen,  misled  by 
national  prejudice,  swore  that  none  of  our  plans  would  ever 
be  kept  a  secret  from  the  enemy  while  French  refugees  were 
in  high  military  command.  Some  zealous  Whigs,  misled  by 
party  spirit,  muttered  that  the  Court  of  Saint  Germains 
would  never  want  good  intelligence  while  a  single  Tory  re- 
mained in  the  Cabinet  Council.  The  real  criminal  was  not 
named ;  nor,  till  the  archives  of  the  House  of  Stuart  were 
explored,  was  it  known  to  the  public  that  Talmash  had 
perished  by  the  basest  of  all  the  hxmdred  villanies  of  Marl- 
borough.* 

Yet  never  had  Marlborough  been  less  a  Jacobite  than  at 
the  moment  when  he  rendered  this  wicked  and  shameful  ser- 
vice to  the  Jacobite  cause.  It  may  be  confidently  affirmed 
that  to  serve  the  banished  family  was  not  his  object,  and  that 
to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  banished  &jnily  was  only  his 
secondary  object.  His  primary  object  was  to  force  himself 
into  the  service  of  the  existing  government,  and  to  regain 
possession  of  those  important  and  lucrative  places  from  which 
he  had  been  dismissed  more  than  two  years  before.  He  knew 
that  the  country  and  the  Parliament  would  not  patiently 
bear  to  seethe  English  army  commanded  by  foreign  generals. 
Two  Englishmen  only  had  shown  themselves  fit  for  high 
militaij  posts,  himself  and  Talmash.  If  Talmash  were  de- 
feated and  disgraced,  William  would  scarcely  have  a  choice. 
Ill  fiuat,  as  soon  as  it  was  known  that  the  expedition  had 

*  Loodoii  Oasett*,  Jime  14.  18.  It9i;    of  Lord  Caennazthen  ;  Btden,  June  Jj. ; 
BHiiGMett«,^~^;Bnrdiett;JonrMa    L'HermiUg^  June  J|.  g. 
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fiuled,  and  that  Talmash  was  no  more,  the  general  cry  was     C^[AP« 
that  the  T'^iTig  ought  to  receive  into  his  favour  the  accom-  , 
pliflhed  Captain  who  had  done  such  good  service  at  Walconrt, 
at  Ck>rk,  and  at  Kinsale.    Nor  can  we  blame  the  multitude 
for  raising  this  cry.     For  every  body  knew  that  Marlborough 
was  an  eminently  brave,  skilful,  and  successful  officer :  but 
vexy   few  persons  knew  that  he  had,  while    commanding 
William's  troops,  while  sitting  in  William's  council,  while 
waiting  in  William's  bedchamber,  formed  a  most  artful  and 
dangerous  plot  for  the  subversion  of  William's  throne ;  and 
still  fewer  suspected  the  real  author  of  the  recent  calamity, 
of  the  slaughter  in  the  Bay  of  Camaret,  of  the  melancholy 
£ftte  of  Talmash.    The  effect  therefore  of  the  foulest  of  all 
treasons  was  to  raise  the  traitor  in  the  public  estimation. 
Nor  was  he  wanting  to  himself  at  this  conjuncture.     While 
the  Boyal  Exchange  was  in  consternation  at  the  disaster  of 
which  he  was  the  cause,  while  many  families  were  clothing 
themselves  in  mourning  for  the  brave  men  of  whom  he  was 
the  murderer,  he  repaired  to  Whitehall ;  and  there,  doubt- 
leas  with  all  that  grace,  that  nobleness,  that  suavity,  under 
which  lay,  hidden  from  all  common  observers,  a  seared  con- 
sdenoe  and  a  remorseless  heart,  he  professed  himself  the 
most  devoted,  the  most  loyal,  of  all  the  subjects  of  William 
mud  Mary,  and  expressed  a  hope  that  he  might,  in  this  emer- 
gency, be  permitted  to  offer  his  sword  to  their  Majesties. 
Shxewsbury  was  very  desirous  that  the  offer  should  be  ac- 
eepted:  but  a  short  and  dry  answer  from  William,  who 
WIS  then  in  the  Netherlands,  put  an  end  for  the  present 
to  all  ni^otiation.     About  Talmash  the  King  expressed 
^^^wnmAlf  with  generous  tenderness.    ^^  The  poor  fellow's  &te," 
he  wrote,  ^  has  affected  me  much.    I  do  not  indeed  think 
HUk  he  managed  well :  but  it  was  his  ardent  desire  to  dis- 
ii^pBDah  himgftif  that  impelled  him  to  attempt   impossi- 

The  annament  which  had  returned  to  Portsmouth  soon 
■fled  Again  for  the  coast  of  France,  but  achieved  only  ex- 
iMIi  wane  than  inglorious.  An  attempt  was  made  to  blow 
Ite  pier  at  Dunkirk.  Some  towns  inhabited  by  quiet 
and  fishermen  were  bombarded.  In  Dieppe 
m  hmiae  was  left  standing:  a  third  part  of  Havre  was 
Irfl  ia  aahet;  and  shells  were  thrown  into  Calais  which 
ihirfcy  private  dwellings.    The  French  and  the 


WJMiy  Id  '^inilimm,  June  }{.  1694;  William  to  Shrewsbury,  July  1.; 
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CHAP.  Jacobites  loudly  exclaimed  against  the  cowardice  and  bar- 
-_^' _'  baritj of  malriTig war  on  an  nnwarlike population*  The  Eng- 
lish goyemment  vindicated  itself  by  reminding  the  world  of 
the  sufferings  of  the  thrice  wasted  Palatinate;  and,  as  against 
Lewis  and  the  flatterers  of  Lewis,  the  yindication  was  com- 
plete. But  whether  it  were  consistent  with  humaniiy  and 
with  sound  policy  to  visit  the  crimes  which  an  absolute 
Prince  and  a  ferocious  soldiery  had  committed  in  the  Pala- 
tinate on  shopkeepers  and  labourers,  women  and  children, 
who  did  not  know  that  the  Palatinate  existed,  may  perhaps 
be  doubted. 
Kftyal  ope-  Meanwhile  Bussell's  fleet  was  rendering  good  service  to  the 
theKedi-  common  cause.  Adverse  winds  had  impeded  his  progress 
through  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  so  long  that  he  did  not  reach 
Carthagena  till  the  middle  of  July.  By  that  time  the  pro- 
gress of  the  French  arms  had  spread  terror  even  to  the 
EscuriaL  Noailles  had,  on  the  banks  of  the  Tar,  routed  an 
army  commanded  by  the  Viceroy  of  Catalonia :  and,  on  the 
day  on  which  this  victory  was  won,  the  Brest  squadron  had 
joined  the  Toulon  squadron  in  the  Bay  of  Bosas.  Palamos, 
attacked  at  once  by  land  and  sea,  was  taken  by  storm. 
Grerona  capitulated  after  a  faint  show  of  resistance.  Ostalric 
surrendered  at  the  first  summons.  Barcelona  would  in  all 
probability  have  fallen,  had  not  the  French  Admirals  learned 
that  the  conqueror  of  La  Hogue  was  approaching.  They  in- 
stantly quitted  the  coast  of  Catalonia,  and  never  thought 
themselves  safe  till  they  had  taken  shelter  under  the  batteries 
of  Toulon. 

The  Spanish  government  expressed  warm  gratitude  for  this 
seasonable  assistance,  and  presented  to  the  English  Admiral 
a  jewel  which  was  popularly  said  to  be  worth  near  twenty 
thousand  pounds  sterling.  There  was  no  difficulty  in  UntWrig 
such  a  jewel  among  the  hoards  of  gorgeous  trinkets  which 
had  been  left  by  Charles  the  Fifth  and  Philip  the  Second  to 
a  degenerate  race.  But,  in  all  that  constitutes  the  true 
wealth  of  states,  Spain  was  poor  indeed.  Her  treasury  was 
empty :  her  arsenals  were  unftimished :  her  ships  were  so 
rotten  that  they  seemed  likely  to  fly  asunder  at  the  discharge 
of  their  own  guns.  Her  ragged  and  starving  soldiers  oft«n 
mingled  with  the  crowd  of  beggars  at  the  doors  of  convents, 
and  battled  there  for  a  mess  of  pottage  and  a  crust  of  bread. 
Bussell  underwent  those  trials  which  no  English  commander 
whose  hard  &te  it  has  been  to  cooperate  with  Spaniards  has 
saped*    The  Viceroy  of  Catalonia  promised   much,  did 
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noUiiiig,  and  expected  every  thing.  He  declared  that  three  CHAP, 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  rations  were  ready  to  be  served  _^^  ^ 
out  to  the  fleet  at  Carthagena.  It  tamed  out  that  there 
were  not  in  all  the  stores  of  that  i>ort  provisions  sufficient  to 
victual  a  single  frigate  for  a  single  week.  Yet  His  Excellency 
thought  himself  entitied  to  complain  because  England  had 
not  sent  an  army  as  well  as  a  fleet,  and  because  the  heretic 
Admiral  did  not  choose  to  expose  the  fleet  to  utter  destruc- 
tion by  attacking  the  French  under  the  guns  of  Toulon. 
Sossell  implored  the  Spanish  authorities  to  look  well  to  their 
dockyards,  and  to  try  to  have,  by  the  next  spring,  a  small 
squadron  which  might  at  least  be  able  to  float ;  but  he  could 
not  prevail  on  them  to  careen  a  single  ship.  He  could  with 
difficulty  obtain,  on  hard  conditions,  permission  to  send  a  few 
of  his  sick  men  to  marine  hospitals  on  shore.  Yet,  in  spite  of 
all  the  trouble  given  him  by  the  imbecility  and  ingratitude  of 
a  government  which  has  generally  caused  more  annoyance  to 
its  allies  than  to  its  enemies,  he  acquitted  himself  weU.  It  is 
but  just  to  him  to  say  that  from  the  time  at  which  he  became 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  there  was  a  decided  improve- 
ment in  the  naval  administration.  Though  he  lay  with  his 
fleet  many  months  near  an  inhospitable  shore,  and  at  a  great 
distance  from  England,  there  were  no  complaints  about  the 
quality  or  the  quantity  of  provisions.  The  crews  had  better 
food  and  drink  than  they  had  ever  had  before :  comforts 
which  Spain  did  not  afford  were  supplied  from  home;  and  yet 
tlie  charge  was  not  greater  than  when,  in  Tornngton's  time, 
tlie  sailor  was  poisoned  with  mouldy  biscuit  and  nauseous  beer. 

Am  almost  the  whole  maritime  force  of  France  was  in  the 
Maditerranean,  and  as  it  seemed  likely  that  an  attempt  would 
be  made  on  Barcelona  in  the  following  year,  Bussell  received 
to  winter  at  Cadiz.  In  October  he  sailed  to  that  port ; 
tiiere  he  employed  himself  in  refitting  his  ships  with 
aetirity  unintelligible  to  the  Spanish  functionaries,  who 
edmJIy  suffered  the  miserable  remains  of  what  had  once  been 
fibi  greatest  navy  in  the  world  to  rot  under  their  eyes."^ 

Along  the  eastern  frx)ntier  of  France  the  war  during  this  ^^^^  ^y 
aeemed  to  languish.    In  Piedmont  and  on  the  Ehine  the  ^^°^' 
important  events  of  the  campaign  were  petty  skirmishes 
predatory  incursions.    Lewis  remained  at  Versailles,  and 
Ul  aoii,  the  Dauphin,  to  represent  him  in  the  Nether- 
1       \i  boft  the  Dauphin  was  placed  under  the  tutelage  of 


of  Rnitell'f  ezpedition  to  the  Medit«minean  I  hare  taken  chiefly 
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CHAP.  Luxemburg,  and  proved  a  most  submissive  pupiL  During 
-^  .  several  months  the  hostile  armies  observed  each  other.  The 
allies  made  one  bold  push  with  the  intention  of  carrying  the 
war  into  the  French  territory :  but  Luxemburg,  by  a  forced 
march,  which  excited  the  admiration  of  persons  versed  in  the 
military  art,  firostrated  the  design.  William  on  the  other  hand 
succeeded  in  taking  Hny,  then  a  fortress  of  the  third  rank. 
No  battie  was  fought :  no  important  town  was  besieged :  but 
the  confederates  were  satisfied  with  their  campaign.  Of  the 
four  previous  years  every  one  had  been  marked  by  some  great 
disaster.  Li  1690  Waldeck  had  been  defeated  at  Meurus. 
In  1691  Mons  had  fallen.  Li  1692  Namur  had  been  taken  in 
sight  of  the  aJUed  army;  aadthia  caJamity  had  been  speedUy 
followed  by  the  defeat  of  Stemkirk.  Li  1698  the  battle  of 
Landen  had  been  lost ;  and  Charleroy  had  submitted  to  the 
conqueror.  At  length  in  1694  the  tide  had  begun  to  turn. 
The  French  arms  had  made  no  progress.  What  had  been 
gained  by  the  allies  was  indeed  not  much :  but  the  smallest 
gain  was  welcome  to  those  whom  a  long  run  of  evil  fortune 
had  discouraged. 

Li  England,  the  general  opinion  was  that,  notwithstanding 
the  disaster  in  Camaret  Bay,  the  war  was  on  the  whole  pro- 
ceeding satisfactorily  both  by  land  and  by  sea.  But  some 
parts  of  the  internal  administration  excited,  during  this  au- 
tumn, much  discontent. 
Com-  Since  Trenchard  had  been  appointed  Secretary  of  State, 

§1,^^  ®  the  Jacobite  agitators  had  found  their  situation  much  more 
cfaard'f  unpleasant  than  before.  Sidney  had  been  too  indulgent  and 
^^^•*  too  fond  of  pleasure  to  give  them  much  trouble.  Nottingham 
was  a  diligent  and  honest  minister :  but  he  vras  as  high  a 
Tory  as  a  feithful  subject  of  William  and  Mary  could  be  :  he 
loved  and  esteemed  many  of  the  nonjurors ;  and,  though  he 
might  force  himself  to  be  severe  when  nothing  but  severity 
could  save  the  State,  he  was  not  extreme  to  mark  the  trans- 
gressions of  his  old  Mends;  nor  did  he  encourage  talebearers 
to  come  to  Whitehall  with  reports  of  conspiracies.  But 
Trenchard  was  both  an  active  public  servant  and  an  earnest 
Whig.  Even  if  he  had  himself  been  inclined  to  lenity,  he 
would  have  been  urged  to  severity  by  those  who  surrounded 
him.  He  had  constantiy  at  his  side  Hugh  Speke  and  Aaron 
Smith,  men  to  whom  a  himt  after  a  Jacobite  was  the  most 
exciting  of  all  sports.  The  cry  of  the  malecontents  was  that 
Nottingham  had  kept  his  bloodhounds  in  the  leash,  but  that 
Trenchard  had  let  them  slip.    Every  honest  gentieman  who 
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loTed  the  Church  and  hated  the  Dutch  went  in  donsrer  of  his  CHAP, 
life.  There  was  a  constant  bustle  at  the  Secretary's  Office,  a  .  ^  ^ 
constant  stream  of  informers  comingin,  and  of  messengers  with 
warrants  going  out.  It  was  said,  too,  that  the  warrants  were 
often  irregularly  dravm,  that  they  did  not  specify  the  person, 
that  they  did  not  specify  the  crime,  and  yet  that,  under  the 
authority  of  such  instruments  as  these,  houses  were  entered, 
desks  and  cabinets  searched,  valuable  papers  carried  away, 
and  men  of  good  birth  and  breeding  flung  into  gaol  among 
fislons.*  The  minister  and  his  agents  answered  that  West- 
minster Halt  was  open ;  that,  if  any  man  had  been  illegally 
imprisoned,  he  had  only  to  bring  his  action ;  that  juries  were 
quite  sufficiently  disposed  to  listen  to  any  person  who  pre- 
tended to  have  been  oppressed  by  cruel  and  griping  men  in 
power;  and  that,  as  none  of  the  prisoners  whose  wrongs  were 
so  pathetically  described  had  yentured  to  resort  to  tiiis  ob- 
vious and  easy  mode  of  obtaining  redress,  it  might  £airly  be 
inferred  that  nothing  had  been  done  which  could  not  be 
justified.  The  clamour  of  the  malecontents,  however,  made 
a  considerable  impression  on  the  public  mind;  and,  at  length, 
a  transaction,  in  which  Trenchard  was  more  unlucky  than 
culpable,  brought  on  him  and  on  the  government  with  which 
he  was  connected  much  temporary  obloquy. 

Attifttig  the  informers  who  haunted  his  office  was  an  Irish  The  Lan- 
▼agabond  who  had  borne  more  than  one  name  and  had  pro-  ^J^^. 
feased  more  than  one  religion.    He  now  called  himself  Taaffe.  tacosA. 
He  had  been  a  priest  of  the  Boman  CathoUc  Church,  and 
Saeretaiy  to  Adda  the  Papal  Nuncio,  but  had,  since  the  Be- 
Tdation,  turned  Protestant,  had  taken  a  wife,  and  had  dis- 
thigiiiahed  himself  by  his  activity  in  discovering  the  concealed 
|Kii|Wirl)  of  those  Jesuits  and  Benedictines  who,  during  the 
xeign,  had  been  quartered  in  London.    The  miidsters 
him :  but  they  trusted  him.    They  thought  that  he 
had*  bj  his  apostasy,  and  by  the  part  which  he  had  borne  in 
Hbm  qpoUation  of  the  religious  orders,  cut  himself  off  firom 
an  i>h<at»  and  that,  having  nothing  but  a  halter  to  expect 
Bang  James,  he  must  be  true  to  £ing  William.t 

n  fell  in  with  a  Jacobite  agent  named  Lunt,  who 
kad,  ainfle  the  Bevolution,  been  repeatedly  employed  among 
tt»  ttmnftented  gentry  of  Cheshire  and  Lancashire,  and 
kad  been  privy  to  those  plans  of  insurrection  which 
dkeonoerted  by  the  battle  of  the  Boyne  in  1690, 

*  Letter  to  Trenchard.  1694. 
1. 141«  143. ;  and  OnaloVi  Note ;  Kingston*!  Tnio  History,  1697. 
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CHAP,  and  bj  the  battle  of  La  Hogue  in  1692.  Lunt  had  once 
^  been  arrested  on  snspicion  of  treason,  but  had  been  dis- 
charged for  want  of  legal  proof  of  his  guilt.  He  was  a  mere 
hireling,  and  was,  without  much  difficulty,  induced  b j  Taaffe 
to  turn  approver.  The  pair  went  to  Trenchard.  Lunt  told 
his  stoiy,  mentioned  the  names  of  some  Cheshire  and  Lanca- 
shire squires  to  whom  he  had,  as  he  affirmed,  carried  com- 
missions from  Saint  Grermains,  and  of  others,  who  had,  to  his 
knowledge,  formed  secret  hoards  of  arms  and  ammunition. 
His  single  oath  would  not  have  been  sufficient  to  support  a 
charge  of  high  treason:  but  he  produced  another  witness 
whose  evidence  seemed  to  make  the  case  complete.  The 
narrative  was  plausible  and  coherent ;  and  indeed,  though  it 
may  have  been  embellished  by  fictions,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  it  was  in  substance  true.*  Messengers  and  search 
warrants  were  sent  down  to  Lancashire.  Aaron  Smith  him- 
self went  thither ;  and  Taaffe  went  with  him.  The  alarm^ 
had  been  given  by  some  of  the  numerous  traitors  who  ate 
the  bread  of  William.  Many  of  the  accused  persons  had 
fled;  and  others  had  buried  their  sabres  and  muskets,  and 
burned  their  papers.  Nevertheless,  discoveries  were  made 
which  confirmed  Lunt's  depositions.  Behind  the  wainscot  of 
the  old  mansion  of  one  Boman  Catholic  &inily  was  dis 
covered  a  commission  signed  by  James.  Another  house,  of 
which  the  master  had  absconded,  was  strictly  searched,  in 
spite  of  the  solemn  asseverations  of  his  wife  and  his  servants 
that  no  arms  were  concealed  there.  While  the  lady,  with 
her  hand  on  her  heart,  was  protesting  on  her  honour  that 
her  husband  was  falsely  accused,  the  messengers  observed 
that  the  back  of  the  chimney  did  not  seem  to  be  firmly  fixed. 
It  was  removed,  and  a  heap  of  blades  such  as  were  used  by 
horse  soldiers  tumbled  out.  Li  one  of  the  garrets  were 
found,  carefully  bricked  up,  thirty  saddles  for  troopers,  as 
many  breastplates,  and  sixiy  cavalry  swords.  Trenchard  and 
Aaron  Smith  thought  the  case  complete ;  and  it  vras  deter- 
mined that  those  culprits  who  had  been  apprehended  should 
be  tried  by  a  special  commission.f 

Taaffe  now  confidently  expected  to  be  recompensed  for  his 
services :  but  he  found  a  cold  reception  at  the  Treasury.  He 
had  gone  down  to  Lancashire  chiefly  in  order  that  he  might, 
nnder  the  protection  of  a  search  warrant,  pilfer  trinkets  and 
broad  pieces  frx)m  secret  drawers.  His  sleight  of  hand  how- 
ever had  not  altogether  escaped  the  observation  of  his  com- 

*  See  the  life  of  James,  ii.  524.  f  Kingston ;  Burnet,  u.  142. 
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ponions.  They  discoyered  that  he  had  made  free  with  the 
commimion  plate  of  the  Popish  families,  whose  private  . 
hoards  he  had  assisted  in  ransacking.  When  therefore  he 
applied  for  reward,  he  was  dismissed,  not  merely  with  a 
refiisal,  bnt  with  a  stem  reprimand.  He  went  away  mad 
with  greediness  and  spite.  There  was  yet  one  way  in  which 
he  might  obtain  both  money  and  revenge ;  and  that  way  he 
took.  He  made  overtures  to  the  friends  of  the  prisoners. 
He  and  he  alone  could  undo  what  he  had  done,  could  save  the 
accused  from  the  gallows,  could  cover  the  accusers  with  in- 
famy, could  drive  frx)m  office  the  Secretary  and  the  Solicitor 
who  were  the  dread  of  all  the  friends  of  King  James.  Loath- 
some as  Taaffe  was  to  the  Jacobites,  his  offer  was  not  to  be 
slighted.  He  received  a  sum  in  hand :  he  was  assured  that 
a  comfortable  annuity  for  life  should  be  settled  on  him  when 
the  business  was  done ;'  and  he  was  sent  down  into  the  coxm- 
try,  and  kept  in  strict  seclusion  against  the  day  of  trial* 

Meanwhile  unhcensed  pamphlets,  in  which  the  Lancashire 
plot  was  classed  with  Oates's  plol^  with  Dangerfield's  plot, 
with  Fuller's  plot,  with  Young's  plot,  with  Whitney's  plot, 
were  circulated  all  over  the  kingdom,  and  especially  in  the 
eowatf  which  was  to  furnish  the  jury.  Of  these  pamphlets 
the  longest,  the  ablest,  and  the  bitterest,  entitled  a  Letter  to 
Secretary  Trenchard,  was  commonly  ascribed  to  Ferguson. 
It  18  not  improbable  that  Ferguson  may  have  furnished  some 
at  tiie  materials,  and  may  have  conveyed  the  manuscript  to 
ihe  pireBS.  But  many  passages  are  written  with  an  art  and  a 
Tigoiir  which  assuredly  did  not  belong  to  him.  Those  who 
judge  by  internal  evidence  may  perhaps  think  that,  in  some 
of  this  remarkable  tract,  they  can  discern  the  last 
of  tiie  malignant  genius  of  Montgomery.  A  few  weeks 
tiie  appearance  of  tiiie  Letter  he  sank,  unhonoured  and 
mlammtted,  into  the  grave.f 

were  then  no  printed  newspapers  except  the  London 
But  since  the  Bevolution  the  newsletter  had  be- 
more  important  political  engine  than  it  had  previously 
The  newsletters  of  one  writer  named  Dyer  were 
wiUbf  emmlated  in  manuscript.  He  affected  to  be  a  Tory 
al  Ik  Hi|^  Churchman,  and  was  consequently  regarded  by 
te  frfViiifiTig  lords  of  manors,  all  over  the  kingdom,  as  an 
Be  had  already  been  twice  in  prison ;  but  his  gains 


^M        la,  ]plor  tbe  fact  that  a  bribe    taken  on  oath  by  the  Lorda. 
1  ft  VmA^  Kingfton  citea  the        f  Narciasna  !Liittrell*a  Diarj,  Oct.  6. 

I  ;  MfV  tztant,  which   waa    1694. 
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OTLAP.  had  more  than  compensated  for  his  snffisrings,  and  he  still 
^  persisted  in  seasoning  his  intelligence  to  suit  the  taste  of  the 
country  gentlemen.  He  now  turned  the  Lancashire  plot  into 
ridicule,  declared  that  the  guns  which  had  been  found  were 
old  fowling  pieces,  that  the  saddles  were  meant  only  for 
hunting,  and  that  the  swords  were  rusiy  reliques  of  Edge 
Hill  and  Marston  Moor.'^  The  effect  produced  by  all  tUs 
invectiye  and  sarcasm  on  the  public  mind  seems  to  have  been 
great.  Even  at  the  Dutch  Embassy,  where  assuredly  there 
was  no  leaning  towards  Jacobitism,  there  was  a  strong  im- 
pression that  it  would  be  unwise  to  bring  the  prisoners  to 
triaL  In  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  the  prevailing  sentiments 
were  pity  for  the  accused  and  hatred  of  the  prosecutors.  The 
government  however  persevered.  Li  October  four  Judges 
went  down  to  Manchester.  At  present  the  population  of  that 
town  is  made  up  of  persons  bom  in  every  part  of  the  British 
Isles,  and  consequently  has  no  especial  sympathy  with  the 
landowners,  the  fEirmers  and  the  agricultural  labourers  of 
the  neighbouring  districts.  But  in  the  seventeenth  century 
the  Manchester  man  was  a  Lancashire  man.  His  politics 
were  those  of  his  county.  For  the  old  Cavalier  families  of 
his  county  he  felt  a  great  respect ;  and  he  was  furious  when 
he  thought  that  some  of  the  best  blood  of  his  couniy  was 
about  to  be  shed  by  a  knot  of  Soundhead  pettifoggers  from 
London.  Multitudes  of  people  from  the  neighbouring  villages 
filled  the  streets  of  the  town,  and  saw  with  grief  and  indig- 
nation the  array  of  drawn  swords  and  loaded  carbines  which 
surrounded  the  culprits.  Aaron  Smith's  arrangements  do 
not  seem  to  have  been  skilful.  The  chief  counsel  for  the 
Crown  was  Sir  William  Williams,  who,  though  now  well 
stricken  in  years  and  possessed  of  a  great  estate,  still  con- 
tinued to  practise.  One  fault  had  thrown  a  dark  shade  over 
the  latter  part  of  his  life.  The  recollection  of  that  day  on 
which  he  had  stood  up  in  Westminster  Hall,  amidst  laughter 
and  hooting,  to  defend  the  dispensing  power  and  to  attack 
the  right  of  petition,  had,  ever  since  the  Bevolution,  kept  him 
back  from  honour.  He  was  an  angry  and  disappointed  man, 
and  was  by  no  means  disposed  to  incur  unpopularily  in  the 
cause  of  a  government  to  which  he  owed  nothing,  and  from 
which  he  expected  nothing. 

Of  the  trial  no  detailed  report  has  oome  down  to  us ;  but 

*  As  to  I)j«r*f  newsletter,  tee  NaroMvi  Luttzeiri  Dkij  te  Jvm  and  Ai^^bsI 
169S,  and  September  1094. 
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we  have  both  a  Whig  narratiye  and  a  Jacobite  narratiye.'^  CHAP. 
It  seems  that  the  prisoners  who  were  first  arraigned  did  not  ^  ^^  , 
serer  in  their  challenges,  and  were  consequently  tried  to- 
gether. Williams  examined,  or  rather  crossexamined,  his 
own  witnesses  with  a  severitj  which  confused  them.  The 
crowd  which  filled  the  court  laughed  and  clamoured.  Lunt 
in  particular  became  completely  bewildered,  mistook  one 
person  for  another,  and  did  not  recover  himself  till  the 
Judges  took  him  out  of  the  hands  of  the  counsel  for  the 
Crown.  For  some  of  the  prisoners  an  alibi  was  set  up.  Evi- 
dence was  also  produced  to  show,  what  was  undoubtedly  true, 
that  Lunt  was  a  man  of  abandoned  character.  The  result 
however  seemed  doubtful  till,  to  the  dismay  of  the  prosecu- 
tors, Taaffe  entered  the  box.  He  swore  with  unblushing 
firarehead  that  the  whole  story  of  the  plot  was  a  circumstantial 
lie  devised  by  himself  and  Lunt.  Williams  threw  down  his 
brief;  and,  in  truth,  a  more  honest  advocate  might  weU  have 
done  the  same.  The  prisoners  who  were  at  the  bar  were  in- 
stantly acquitted :  those  who  had  not  yet  been  tried  were  set 
at  liberiy :  the  witnesses  for  the  prosecution  were  pelted  out 
of  Manchester:  the  Clerk  of  the  Crown  narrowly  escaped 
with  life ;  and  the  Judges  took  their  departure  amidst  hisses 
and  execrations. 

A  few  days  after  the  close  of  the  trials  at  Manchester  Meetiiig 
William  returned  to  England.     On  the  twelfth  of  November,  ^  ^ 
oakf  firaty-eight  hours  after  his  arrival  at  Kensington,  the  ment' 
Honann  met.    He  congratulated  them  on  the  improved  aspect 
of  aAura.    Both  by  land  and  by  sea  the  events  of  the  year 
wUek  waa  about  to  dose  had  been,  on  the  whole,  fevourable 
to  tiie  allies :  the  French  armies  had  made  no  progress  :  the 

fleets  had  not  ventured  to  show  themselves :  never- 

a  safe  and  honourable  peace  could  be  obtained  only 
Ij m vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war;  and  the  war  could  not 
W  nfCKOualy  prosecuted  without  large  supplies.     William 

linded  the  Commons  that  the  Act  by  which  they  had 

tiie  Customs  on  the  Crown  for  four  years  was  about 

and  expressed  his  hope  that  it  would  be  renewed. 

tiie  King  had  spoken,  the  Commons,  for  some  reason  peath  of 
writer  has  explained,  adjourned  for  a  week.   Before  TUiotflon. 
again,  an  event  took  place  which  caused  great 
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CHAP,     sorrow  at  the  palace,  and  through  all  the  ranks  of  the  Low 
^_    ,      ^  Chnrch  party.     Tillotson  was  taken  suddenly  ill  while  at- 
tending public  worship  in  the  chapel  of  Whitehall.    Prompt 
remedies  might  perhaps  have  saved  him :  but  be  would  not 
interrupt  the  prayers ;  and,  before  the  service  was  over,  his 
malady  was  beyond  the  reach  of  medicine.    He  was  almost 
speechless :  but  his  Mends  long  remembered  with  pleasure 
a  few  broken  ejaculations  which  showed  that  be  enjoyed 
peace  of  mind  to  the  last.    He  was  buried  in  the  church  of 
Saint  Lawrence  Jewry,  near  GuildhalL    It  was  there  that  he 
had  won  his  immense  oratorical  reputation.  He  had  preached 
there  during  the  thirty  years  which  preceded  his  elevation  to 
the  throne  of  Canterbury.    His  eloquence  had  attracted  to 
the  heart  of  the  City  crowds  of  the  learned  and  polite,  from 
the  Inns  of  Court  and  fix>m  the  lordly  mansions  of  Baint 
James's  and  Soho.    A  considerable  part  of  his  congregation 
had  generally  consisted  of  young  clergymen,  who  came  to 
learn  the  art  of  preaching  at  the  feet  of  him  who  was  univer- 
sally considered  as  the  first  of  preachers.    To  this  church 
his  remains  were  now  carried  through  a  mourning  population. 
The  hearse  was  followed  by  an  endless  train  of  splendid 
equipages  from    Lambeth    through   Southwark    and    over 
London  Bridge.    Burnet  preached  the  funeral  sermon.     His 
kind  and  honest  heart  was  overcome  by  so  many  tender  re- 
collections that,  in  the  midst  of  his  discourse,  he  paused  and 
burst  into  tears,  while  a  loud  moan  of  sorrow  rose  from  the 
whole  auditory.    The  Queen  could  not  speak  of  her  favourite 
instructor   without   weeping.      Even   William   was   visibly 
moved.     "  I  have  lost,"  he  said,  "  the  best  friend  that  I  ever 
had,  and  the  best  man  that  I  ever  knew."  The  only  English- 
man who  is  mentioned  with  tenderness  in  any  part  of  the 
great  mass  of  letters  which  the  King  wrote  to  Heinsius 
is  Tillotson.     The  Archbishop  had  left  a  widow.     To  her 
William  granted  a  pension  of  four  hundred  a  year,  which  he 
afterwards  increased  to  six  hundred.     His  anxiety  that  she 
should  receive  her  income  regolarly  and  without  stoppages 
was  honourable  to  him.     Every  quarterday  he  ordered  the 
money,  without  any  deduction,  to  be  brought  to  himself,  and 
immediately  sent  it  to  her.     Tillotson  had  bequeathed  to  her 
no  property,  except  a  great  number  of  manuscript  sermons. 
Such  was  his  fame  among  his  contemporaries  that  those 
sermons  were  purchased  by  the  booksellers  for  the  almost  in- 
credible sum  of  two  thousand  five  hundred  g^uineas,  equiva- 
lent, in  the  wretched  state  in  which  the  silver  coin  then  was. 
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to  at  least  three  thonsaiid  six  hundred  pounds.     Such  a  price     CHAP. 
had  never  before  been  given  in  England  for  any  copyright.  ,    ^'    . 
About  the  same  time  Dryden,  whose  reputation  was  tiiien  in 
the  zenith,  received  thirteen  hundred  pounds  for  his  transla- 
tion of  all  the  works  of  Virgil,  and  was  thought  to  have  been 
splendidly  remunerated.* 

It  was  not  easy  to  fill  satis&ctorily  the  high  place  which  Tenison 
Tillotson  had  left  vacant.    Mary  gave  her  voice  for  Stilling-  ^^'  ^ 
fleet,  and  pressed  his  claims  as  earnestly  as  she  ever  ventured  to  Canter- 
press  anything.   In  abilities  and  attainments  he  hadfew  supe-  ^^^' 
rkjsn  among  the  clergy.   But,  though  he  would  probably  have 
been  considered  as  a  Low  Churchman  by  Jane  and  South,  he 
was  too  high  a  Churchman  for  William;  and  Tenison  was  ap- 
pointed.    The  new  primate  was  not  eminently  distinguished 
by  eloquence  or  learning  :   but  he  was  honest,  prudent,  la- 
borious, and  benevolent :   he  had  been  a  good  rector  of  a 
large  parish,  and  a  good  bishop  of  a  large  diocese :  detraction 
had  not  yet  been  busy  with  his  name ;  and  it  might  well  be 
thought  that  a  man  of  plain  sense,  moderation,  and  integrity, 
was  more  likely  than  a  man  of  brilliant  genius  and  lofky 
spirit  to  succeed  in  the  arduous  task  of  quieting  a  discon- 
tented and  distracted  Church. 

Meanwhile  the  Commons  had  entered  upon  business.  They 
cheerfolly  voted  about  two  million  four  hundred  thousand 
pounds  for  the  army,  and  as  much  for  the  navy.  The  land 
tax  for  the  year  was  again  fixed  at  four  shillings  in  the 
pound :  the  Act  which  settled  the  Customs  on  the  Crown  was 
for  a  term  of  five  years ;  and  a  fund  was  established 
the  government  was  authorised  to  borrow  two 
*MW»ftwa  and  a  half. 

Some  time  was  spent  by  both  Houses  in  discussing  the  Debates  on 
Maadbetter  trials.    If  the  malecontents  had  been  wise,  thev  ^^^^^^^^^ 
woold  bave  been  satisfied  with  the  advantage  which  they  had  prosecu- 
■Iwdy  gained.    Their  Mends  had  been  set  free.    The  pro-  ^^^* 
had  with  difficulty  escaped  from  the  hands  of  an  en- 
mnHitnde.    The  character  of  the  government  had  been 
damaged.     The  ministers  were  accused,   in  prose 
al  ia  tme,  sometimes  in  earnest  and  sometimes  in  jest> 
tf  Inviiig  hued  a  gang  of  ruffians  to  swear  away  the  lives 
tf  hamm/k  gentlemen.    Even  moderate  politicians,  who  gave 
to  these  foul  imputations,  owned  that  Trenchard 
toliftfe  remembered  the  villanies  of  Fuller  and  Young, 

^  Y^^  of  TQlotaoo ;  the  Funeral  Sermon  preached  by  Burnet ;  William 
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CHAP,  and  to  hare  been  on  Ids  guard  against  such  wretches  as 
^  Taaffe  and  Lunt.  The  unfortunate  Secretary's  health  and 
spirits  had  given  way.  It  was  said  that  he  was  dying ;  and 
it  was  certain  that  he  would  not  long  continue  to  hold  the 
seals.  The  Tories  had  won  a  great  victory ;  but,  in  their 
eagerness  to  improve  it,  they  turned  it  into  a  defeat. 

Early  in  the  session  Howe  complained,  with  his  usual 
vehemence  and  aaperity,  of  the  indignities  to  which  innocent 
and  honourable  men,  highly  descended  and  highly  esteemed, 
had  been  subjected  by  Aaron  Smith  and  the  wretches  who 
were  in  his  pay.  The  leading  Whigs,  with  great  judgment, 
demanded  an  inquiry.  Then  the  Tories  began  to  flinch. 
They  well  knew  that  an  inquiry  could  not  strengthen  their 
case,  and  might  weaken  it.  The  issue,  they  said,  had  been 
tried :  a  jury  had  pronounced :  the  verdict  was  definitive ; 
and  it  would  be  monstrous  to  give  the  &lse  witnesses  who 
had  been  stoned  out  of  Manchester  an  opportuniiy  of  re- 
peating their  lesson.  To  this  argument  the  answer  wa& 
obvious.  The  verdict  was  definitive  as  respected  the  de- 
fendants, but  not  as  respected  the  prosecutors.  The  prose- 
cutors were  now  in  their  turn  defendants,  and  were  entitled 
to  all  the  privileges  of  defendants.  It  did  not  follow,  because 
the  Lancashire  gentlemen  had  been  found,  and  very  properly 
found,  not  guilty  of  treason,  that  the  Secretary  of  State  and 
the  Solicitor  of  the  Treasury  had  been  guilty  of  un£umess, 
or  even  of  rashness.  The  House,  by  one  hundred  and  nine- 
teen votes  to  one  hundred  and  two,  resolved  that  Aaron 
Smith  and  the  witnesses  on  both  sides  should  be  ordered  to 
attend.  Several  days  were  passed  in  examination  and  cross- 
examination  ;  and  sometimes  the  sittings  extended  &r  into 
the  night.  It  soon  became  clear  that  the  prosecution  had 
not  been  lightly  instituted,  and  that  some  of  the  persons 
who  had  been  acquitted  had  been  concerned  in  treasonable 
schemes.  The  Tories  would  now  have  been  content  with  a 
drawn  battle :  but  the  Whigs  were  not  disposed  to  forego 
their  advantage.  It  was  moved  that  there  had  been  a  suf- 
ficient ground  for  the  proceedings  before  the  Special  Com- 
mission; and  this  motion  was  carried  without  a  division. 
Tlie  opposition  proposed  to  add  some  words  implying  that 
tiie  witnesses  for  the  Crown  had  forsworn  themselves :  but 
ttMe  words  were  rejected  by  one  hundred  and  thirty-six  votes 
to  one  hundred  and  nine ;  and  it  was  resolved  by  one  hundred 
and  thirty-three  votes  to  ninety-seven  that  there  had  been  a 
dangerous  conspiracy.  The  Lords  had  meanwhile  been  de- 
Ubmiing  on  the  same  subject,  and  had  come  to  the  same 
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condtudon.  They  sent  Taaffe  to  prison  for  prevarication;  ^^^• 
and  they  passed  resolutions  acquitting  both  the  government  >,  ,  ..^ 
and  the  judges  of  all  blame.  The  public  however  continued 
to  think  that  the  gentlemen  who  had  been  tried  at  Manchester 
had  been  unjustLBablj  persecuted,  till  a  Jacobite  plot  of  sin- 
gular atrocity,  brought  home  to  the  plotters  by  decisive 
evidence,  produced  a  violent  revulsion  of  feeling."^ 

Meanwhile  three  bills,  which  had  been  repeatedly  discussed 
in  preceding  years,  and  two  of  which  had  been  carried  in  vain 
to  the  foot  of  the  throne,  had  been  again  brought  in ;  the 
Place  Bill,  the  Bill  for  the  Begulation  of  Trials  in  cases  of 
Treason,  and  the  Triennial  Bill. 

The  Place  Bill  did  not  reach  the  Lords.    It  was  thrice  PlaoeKn. 
read  in  the  Lower  House,  but  was  not  passed.    At  the  very 
last  moment  it  was  rejected  by  a  hundred  and  seventy-five 
votes  to  a  hundred  and  forty-two.    Howe  and  SEarley  were 
the  tellers  for  the  minority.f 

The  Bin  for  the  Begulation  of  Trials  in  cases  of  Treason  Bill  for  the 
went  np  again  to  the  Peers.    Their  Lordships  again  added  ^^^^^ 
to  it  the  clause  which  had  formerly  been  fatal  to  it.    The  in  cases  of 
Commons  again  refused  to  grant  any  new  privilege  to  the  treason. 
hereditary  aristocra<7.    Conferences  were  again  held:  reasons 
were  again  exchanged :  both  Houses  were  again  obstinate ; 
and  the  bill  was  again  lost.^ 

The  Triennial  Bill  was  more  fortunate.  It  was  brought  ^h®  !^^' 
in  an  the  first  day  of  the  session,  and  went  easily  and  rapidly  passed. 
tknyagh  both  Houses.  The  only  question  about  which  there 
WW  any  serious  contention  was,  how  long  the  existing  Par- 
i*yM«»yfe  should  be  suffered  to  continue.  After  several  sharp 
debates  November  in  the  year  1696  was  fixed  as  the  extreme 
The  Bill  settling  the  Customs  on  the  Crovm  and  the 
Bin  proceeded  almost  side  by  side.  Both  were,  on 
ths  twenty-second  of  December,  ready  for  the  royal  assent. 
WOEain  came  in  state  on  that  day  to  Westminster.  The 
■tloiiflanfifi  of  members  of  both  Houses  was  large.  When 
ths  CSeik  of  the  Crown  read  the  words,  <<A  Bill  for  the 
Galling  and  Meeting  of  Parliaments,"  the  anxiety 
When  the  Clerk  of  the  Parliament  made  answer. 


of  the  two  Houses,  whether  it  differed  in  any  respect  from 

od^MBonttliatwehaTeof  thede-  the  bill  of  the  preceding  year. 
.itoiltelittvtofL'Hennitage.  t  The  history  of  this  bill  may  be  read 

^  fltaMi^  Jwmtlii  Fob.  20. 169}.  in  the  Journals  of  the  Houses.  The  con- 

4rt  Wi  MB  mmm  iweiisd  the  Lovds,  it  test,  not  a  Tery  rehement  one,  lasted  till 

bit  j»  te  •— a  ttWPg  their  aithiTes.  the  20th  of  April 
Hlvi^lkHiflHS  BSSMBiis  of  discorering 
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CHAP.  "  Le  roy  et  la  royne  le  veulent,"  a  loud  and  long  hum  of 
^  ^  delight  and  exultation  rose  fix>m  the  benches  and  the  bar.* 
William  had  resolved  many  months  before  not  to  refose  his 
assent  a  second  time  to  so  popular  a  law.f  There  were 
some  however  who  thought  that  he  would  not  have  made  so 
great  a  concession  if  he  had  on  that  day  been  quite  himself. 
It  was  plain  indeed  that  he  was  strangely  agitated  and  un- 
nerved*  It  had  been  announced  that  he  would  dine  in  public 
at  WhitehalL  But  he  disappointed  the  curiosity  of  the  mul- 
titude which  on  such  occasions  flocked  to  the  Court,  and 
hurried  back  to  Kensington.  | 
Dfmth  of  He  had  but  too  good  reason  to  be  uneasy.  His  wife  had, 
^^'  during  two  or  three  days,  been  poorly ;  and  on  the  preceding 
evening  grave  symptoms  had  appeared.  Sir  Thomas  Mil- 
lington,  who  was  physician  in  ordinary  to  the  King,  thought 
that  she  had  the  measles.  But  Badcliffe,  who,  with  coarse 
manners  and  little  book  learning,  had  raised  himself  to  the 
first  practice  in  London  chiefly  by  his  rare  skill  in  diagnostics, 
uttered  the  more  alarming  words,  small  pox.  That  disease, 
over  which  science  has  since  achieved  a  succession  of  glorious 
and  beneficent  victories,  was  then  the  most  terrible  of  all  the 
ministers  of  death.  The  havoc  of  the  plague  had  been  &r 
more  rapid :  but  the  plague  had  visited  our  shores  only  once 
or  twice  within  living  memory ;  and  the  small  pox  was  always 
present,  filling  the  churchyards  with  corpses,  tormenting  with 
constant  fears  all  whom  it  had  not  yet  stricken,  leaving  on 
those  whose  lives  it  spared  the  hideous  traces  of  its  power, 
turning  tiie  babe  into  a  changeling  at  which  the  mother 
shuddered,  and  making  the  eyes  and  cheeks  of  the  betrothed 
maiden  objects  of  horror  to  the  lover.  Towards  the  end  of 
the  year  1694,  this  pestilence  was  more  than  usually  severe. 
At  length  the  infection  spread  to  the  palace,  and  reached  the 
young  and  blooming  Queen.  She  received  the  intimation 
of  her  danger  with  true  greatness  of  soul.  She  gave  orders 
that  every  lady  of  her  bedchamber,  every  maid  of  honour, 
nay,  every  menial  servant,  who  had  not  had  the  small  pox, 
should  instantly  leave  Kensington  House.  She  locked  herself 
up  during  a  short  time  in  her  closet,  burned  some  papers, 
arranged  others,  and  then  calmly  awaited  her  fate. 

During  two  or  three  days  there  were  many  alternations  of 

•  "The  CommonC   »ji  Narcissus  estoit  imiverseL''— rHcrmitsige,  5^— 
Liittf«Il,''gaTeagrMthiiin.*  "Lemoi^        f  L*Hermitsg«  nys  this  in  his  de»- 

mvm  qoi  cat  la  marqae  d*apphl1ldis•^-  patdi  of  Xor.  {£. 

ftt  a  gimnd  ^'on  pent  dire  qn'd        J  Bnrnet,  iL  137. ;  Van  Citt^n»  ^~ 
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hope  and  fear.  The  physicians  contradicted  each  other  and  CHAP, 
themselyes  in  a  way  which  sufficiently  indicates  the  state  of  ^ 
medical  science  in  that  age.  The  disease  was  measles:  it 
was  scarlet  fever :  it  was  spotted  fever :  it  vras  erysipelas. 
At  one  moment  some  symptoms,  which  in  truth  showed  that 
the  case  was  almost  hopeless,  were  hailed  as  indications  of 
returning  health.  At  length  all  doubt  was  over.  Badcliffe's 
opinion  proved  to  be  right.  It  was  plain  that  the  Queen 
was  sinking  under  small  pox  of  the  most  malignant  type. 

All  this  time  William  remained  night  and  day  near  her 
bedside.  The  little  couch  on  which  he  slept  when  he  was  in 
camp  was  spread  for  him  in  the  antechamber :  but  he  scarcely 
lay  down  on  it.  The  sight  of  his  misery,  the  Dutch  Envoy 
wrote,  was  enough  to  melt  the  hardest  heart.  Nothing 
seemed  to  be  left  of  the  man  whose  serene  fortitude  had  been 
the  wonder  of  old  soldiers  on  the  disastrous  day  of  Landen, 
and  of  old  sailors  through  that  fearful  night  among  the  sheets 
of  ice  and  banks  of  sand  on  the  coast  of  Groree.  The  very 
domestics  saw  the  tears  running  unchecked  down  that  face, 
of  which  the  stem  composure  had  seldom  been  disturbed  by 
any  triumph  or  by  any  defeat.  Several  of  the  prelates  were 
in  attendance.  The  King  drew  Burnet  aside,  and  gave  way 
to  an  agony  of  grief.  "  There  is  no  hope,"  he  cried.  "  I  was 
Qie  happi^  man  on  earth ;  and  I  am  the  most  miserable. 
She  had  no  &ult ;  none  :  you  knew  her  well :  but  you  could 
not  know,  nobody  but  myself  could  know,  her  goodness." 
Tttison  undertook  to  teU  her  that  she  was  dying.  He  was 
wAtaA  that  such  a  communication,  abruptly  made,  might 
agitatf  her  violently,  and  began  with  much  management. 
Bat  she  soon  caught  his  meaning,  and,  with  that  meek 
WQiiiiiiily  courage  which  so  often  puts  our  bravery  to  shame, 
lobautted  herself  to  the  will  of  God.  She  called  for  a  small 
in  which  her  most  important  papers  were  locked  up, 
oiders  that,  as  soon  as  she  was  no  more,  it  should  be 
ildifggaB.  to  the  King,  and  then  dismissed  worldly  cares  from 
hat  wuDfL  She  received  the  Eucharist,  and  repeated  her  part 
oi  ttft  oAoe  with  xmimpaired  memory  and  intelligence,  though 
fai  m  fMUe  Toice.  She  observed  that  Tenison  had  been  long 
at  her  bedside,  and,  with  that  sweet  courtesy  which 
1tfl^?^*"^J  to  her,  fiEiltered  out  her  commands  that  he  would 
and  repeated  them  till  he  obeyed.  After  she  had 
ike  sacrament  she  sank  rapidly,  and  uttered  only  a 
words.  Twice  she  tried  to  ^e  a  last  farewell  of 
iH     m  die  had  loved  so  truly  and  entirely :  but  she  was 
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CHAP,  imable  to  speak.  He  had  a  succession  of  fits  so  alarming 
.  ^*  ^  that  his  Privy  Councillors^  who  were  assembled  in  a  neigh- 
bouring room,  were  apprehensive  for  his  reason  and  his  life. 
The  Duke  of  Leeds,  at  the  request  of  lus  colleagues,  ventured 
to  assume  the  friendly  guardianship  of  which  minds  de- 
ranged by  sorrow  stand  in  need.  A  few  moments  before  the 
Queen  expired,  William  was  removed,  almost  insensible,  from 
the  sick  room. 

Mary  died  in  peace  with  Anne.  Before  the  physicians  had 
pronounced  the  case  hopeless,  the  Princess,  who  was  then  in 
very  delicate  health,  had  sent  a  kind  message ;  and  Mary  had 
returned  a  kind  answer.  The  Princess  had  then  proposed  to 
come  herself:  but  William  had,  in  very  gracious  terms,  de- 
clined the  offer.  The  excitement  of  an  interview,  he  said, 
would  be  too  much  for  both  sisters.  If  a  &.vourable  turn 
took  place.  Her  Boyal  Highness  should  be  most  welcome  to 
Kensington.    A  few  hours  later  all  was  over."^ 

The  public  sorrow  was  great  and  general.  For  Mary's 
blameless  life,  her  large  charities,  and  her  winning  manners 
had  conquered  the  hearts  of  her  people.  When  the  Com- 
mons next  met  they  sate  for  a  time  in  profound  silence.  At 
length  it  was  moved  and  resolved  that  an  Address  of  Condo- 
lence should  be  presented  to  the  King ;  and  then  the  House 
broke  up  without  proceeding  to  other  business.  The  Dutch 
Envoy  informed  the  States  Greneral  that  many  of  the  members 
had  handkerchiefs  at  their  eyes.  The  number  of  sad  faces  in 
the  street  struck  every  observer.  The  mourning  was  more  ge- 
neral than  even  the  mourning  for  Charles  the  Second  had  been. 
On  the  Sunday  which  followed  the  Queen's  death  her  virtues 
were  celebrated  in  almost  every  parish  church  of  the  capital, 
and  in  almost  every  great  meeting  of  nonconformists.f 

The  most  estimable  Jacobites  respected  the  sorrow  of 
William  and  the  memory  of  Mary.  But  to  the  fiercer  zealots 
of  the  party  neither  the  house  of  mourning  nor  the  grave  was 
sacred.  At  Bristol  the  adherents  of  Sir  John  Knight  rang 
the  bells  as  if  for  a  victory.^  It  has  often  been  repeated,  and 
is  not  at  all  improbable,  that  a  nonjuring  divine,  in  the  midst 

*  Burnet,    ii.   136.   18S. ;    Nardssns  th«  tame  date ;  Van  Citten  of  the  aama 

Lttttwirt   I>iary;    Van  (Stten,  ^^  d*t«;     L'Hermitage,    Jan.    X.     1«96. 

.^A     T.TT       •.  ^  Dw>ia.  Bm>w    f'  Amooff  the  Sennona  on  Maira  death, 

109}:   L  Hermitage,  C5^j5^  Jan.  UuaofSheplock.  preached  in  the  TempU 

Jk;  Vernon  to  I^  I^xingtoo.  Dec.  2L  chnrdi,  and  thoae  of  Howe  and  Bate*, 

JJ,  28,  Jan.  1.;  Tenaoo •  Pimeiml  Ser-  p^^shed  to  great  Pieabyteriaa  oongi«. 
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of  the  general  lamentation,  preached  on  tlie  text,  **  Go :  see  CHAP. 
now  this  cursed  woman  and  bury  her :  for  she  is  a  Song's  _^  ^ 
danghter."  It  is  certain  that  some  of  the  ejected  priests 
pnrsaed  her  to  the  grave  with  invectiyes.  Her  death,  thej 
gaid,  was  evidentlj  a  judgment  for  her  crime.  God  had, 
from  the  top  of  Sinai,  in  thunder  and  lightning,  promised 
length  of  days  to  children  who  should  honour  their  parents ; 
and  in  this  promise  was  plainly  implied  a  menace.  What 
fitther  had  ever  been  worse  treated  by  his  daughters  than 
James  by  Mary  and  Anne  ?  Mary  was  gone,  cut  off  in  the 
pErime  of  life,  in  the  glow  of  beauty,  in  the  height  of  pro- 
sperity ;  and  Anne  would  do  well  to  profit  by  the  warning. 
Wagstaffe  went  further,  and  dwelt  much  on  certain  wonderfol 
coincidences  of  time.  James  had  been  driven  from  his  palace 
and  conntryin  Christmas  week.  Mary  had  died  in  Christmas 
week.  There  could  be  no  doubt  that,  if  the  secrets  of  Provi- 
dence were  disclosed  to  us,  we  should  find  that  the  turns  of  the 
daughter's  complaint  in  December  1694  bore  an  exact  analogy 
to  the  turns  of  the  other's  fortune  in  December  1688.  It  was 
at  midnight  that  the  father  ran  away  from  Bochester :  it  was 
at  midnight  that  the  daughter  expired.  Such  was  the  pro- 
fandity  and  such  the  ingenuity  of  a  writer  whom  the  Jacobite 
sdusmatics  justly  regarded  as  one  of  their  ablest  chie&.'^ 

The  Whigs  soon  had  an  opportunity  of  retaliating.  They 
triumphantly  related  that  a  scrivener  in  the  Borough,  a 
stuch  friend  of  hereditary  right,  while  exalting  in  the  judg- 
ment which  had  overtaken  the  Queen,  had  himself  fallen 
down  dead  in  a  fit.t 

The  funeral  was  long  remembered  as  the  saddest  and  most  Funeral  of 
august  that  Westminster  had  ever  seen.  While  the  Queen's  ^*^ 
lay  in  state  at  Whitehall,  the  neighbouring  streets 
filled  every  day,  from  sunrise  to  sunset,  by  crowds  which 
all  traffic  impossible.  The  two  Houses  with  their 
fidlowed  the  hearse,  the  Lords  robed  in  scarlet  and 
the  Commons  in  long  black  mantles.  No  preceding 
had  ever  been  attended  to  the  grave  by  a  Parlia- 
i:  totf  till  then,  the  Parliament  had  always  expired  with 
the  Bofereign.  A  paper  had  indeed  been  circulated,  in  which 
the  logio  of  a  small  sharp  pettifogger  was  employed  to  prove 
issued  in  the  joint  names  of  William  and  Mary, 
to  be  of  force  as  soon  as  William  reigned  alone.  But 
pdtiy  osril  had  completely  ftiled.    It  had  not  even  been 

I  tPBM  late  Sermani,  1695 ;  A  Defence  of  the  Archbiahop't  Sexmon, 

t  Lnttrell't  Diarj. 
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CHAP. 
XX. 


Oreenwich 

Hospital 

fonnded. 


mentioned  in  the  Lower  House,  and  had  been  mentioned  in 
the  Upper  only  to  be  contemptnously  overruled.  The  whole 
Magistracy  of  the  City  swelled  the  procession.  The  banners 
of  England  and  France,  Scotland  and  Ireland,  were  carried  by 
great  nobles  before  the  corpse.  The  pall  was  borne  by  the 
chiefs  of  the  illustrious  houses  of  Howard,  Seymour,  Grey, 
and  Stanley.  On  the  gorgeous  cofBn  of  purple  and  gold  were 
laid  the  crown  and  sceptre  of  the  realm.  The  day  was  well 
suited  to  such  a  ceremony.  The  sky  was  dark  and  troubled ; 
and  a  few  ghastly  flakes  of  snow  fell  on  the  black  plumes  of 
the  funeral  car.  Within  the  Abbey,  nave,  choir  and  transept 
were  in  a  blaze  with  iiuiumerable  waxlights.  The  body  was 
deposited  under  a  sumptuous  canopy  in  the  centre  of  the 
church  while  the  Primate  preached.  The  earlier  part  of  his 
discourse  was  deformed  by  pedantic  divisions  and  subdivi- 
sions :  but  towards  the  close  he  told  what  he  had  himself  seen 
and  heard  with  a  simplicity  and  earnestness  more  affSscting 
than  the  most  skilful  rhetoric.  Through  the  whole  ceremony 
the  distant  booming  of  cannon  was  heard  every  minute  from 
the  batteries  of  the  Tower.  The  gentle  Queen  sleeps  among 
her  illustrious  kindred  in  the  southern  aisle  of  the  Chapel  of 
Henry  the  Seventh.* 

The  affection  with  which  her  husband  cherished  her  me- 
mory was  soon  attested  by  a  monument  the  most  superb  that 
was  ever  erected  to  any  sovereign.  No  scheme  had  been  so 
much  her  own,  none  had  been  so  near  her  heart,  as  that  of 
converting  the  palace  at  Greenwich  into  a  retreat  for  seamen. 
It  had  occurred  to  her  when  she  had  found  it  difficult  to  pro- 
vide good  shelter  and  good  attendance  for  the  thousands  of 
brave  men  who  had  come  back  to  England  wounded  after  the 
battle  of  La  Hogue.  While  she  lived  scarcely  any  step  was 
taken  towards  the  accomplishing  of  her  favourite  design.  But 
it  should  seem  that,  as  soon  as  her  husband  had  lost  her,  he 
began  to  reproach  himself  for  having  neglected  her  wishes. 
No  time  was  lost.  A  plan  was  furnished  by  Wren ;  and  soon 
an  edifice,  surpassing  that  asylum  which  the  magnificent 
Lewis  had  provided  for  his  soldiers,  rose  on  the  margin  of  the 
Thames.  Whoever  reads  the  inscription  which  runs  round 
the  frieze  of  the  hall  will  observe  that  William  claims  no  part 
of  the  merit  of  the  design,  and  that  the  praise  is  ascribed  to 
Mary  alone.  Had  the  King's  life  been  prolonged  till  the 
works  were  completed,  a  statue  of  her  who  was  the  real  found- 

fBifBitege,  March  X.  yj(.    1696;  London  Oazette,  March  7.;    Teniton*^ 
A8iEBK»;  Erelyn'a  jDiarr. 
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re88  of  the  institation  would  have  had  a  conspicuous  place  in  OHAP. 
that  court  which  presents  two  lofty  domes  and  two  graceful  _^*  ,^ 
colonnades  to  the  multitudes  who  are  perpetuall j  passing  up 
and  down  the  imperial  river.  But  that  part  of  the  plan  was 
never  carried  into  effect ;  and  few  of  those  who  now  gaze  on 
the  noblest  of  European  hospitals  are  aware  that  it  is  a  me^ 
morial  of  the  virtues  of  the  good  Queen  Mary,  of  the  love  and 
sorrow  of  William,  and  of  the  great  victory  of  La  Hogue.  ^ 


msroBT  OP  ssiiUdSD. 


CHAPTEE  XXL 

CHAP.  On  the  Continent  the  news  of  Mary's  death  excited  yarions 
-_^^^-  -  emotions.  The  Huguenots,  in  every  part  of  Europe  to  which 
1695.  they  had  wandered,  bewailed  the  elect  Lady,  who  had  re- 
^^^  trenched  from  her  own  royal  state  in  order  to  famish  bread 
d^  on  and  shelter  to  the  persecuted  people  of  God.*^  In  the  United 
the  c^n-  Provinces,  where  she  was  well  known  and  had  always  been 
popular,  she  was  tenderly  lamented.  Matthew  Prior,  whose 
parts  and  accomplishments  had  obtained  for  him  the  patron- 
age of  the  mxmificent  Dorset,  and  who  was  now  attached  to 
the  Embassy  at  the  Hague,  wrote  that  the  coldest  and  most 
passionless  of  nations  was  touched,  The  very  marble,  he  said, 
wept.t  The  lamentations  of  Cambridge  and  Oxford  were 
echoed  by  Leyden  and  Utrecht.  The  States  General  put  on 
mourning.  The  beUs  of  all  the  steeples  of  Holland  tolled 
dolefully  day  after  day.f  James,  meanwhile,  strictly  prohi- 
bited all  mourning  at  Saint  Germains,  and  prevailed  on  Lewis 
to  issue  a  similar  prohibition  at  Versailles.  Some  of  the  most 
illustrious  nobles  of  France,  and  among  them  the  Dukes  ol 
Bouillon  and  of  Duras,  were  related  to  the  House  of  Nassau, 
and  had  always,  when  death  visited  that  House,  punctiliously 
observed  the  decent  ceremonial  of  sorrow.  They  were  now 
forbidden  to  wear  black:  and  they  submitted:  but  it  was 
beyond  the  power  of  the  great  King  to  prevent  his  highbred 
and  sharpwitted  courtiers  from  whispering  to  each  other 
that  there  was  something  pitiful  in  this  revenge  taken  by  the 
living  on  the  dead,  by  a  parent  on  a  child.§ 

The  hopes  of  James  and  of  his  companions  in  exile  were 

•  See    Claude's    Sermon  on   Maiy'a  United  Proyinoes: — "ValeantetBatavi;* 

death.  —these  are  her  last  words — '*  sint  inoo* 

t  Prior  to  Lord  and  I^uiy  Lexington,  lames;  sint  florentes;  sint  beati ;  stetin 

Jan  )).  1695.    The  letter  is  among  the  sctemum,stet  immota  preclarissima  iIlo< 

Lexington  papers,  a  raluable  collection,  mm  dvitas,  hos^itium  aliquando  mihi 

and  well  editM.  gratissimom,  optime  de  me  meritnra." 

I  Monthly  Mercury  for  Janoarr  1696.  See  also  the  orations  of  Peter  Francius 

An  orator  who  pronounced  an  euogimn  of  Amsterdam,  and  of  John  Ortwinius  of 

on  the  Queen  at  Utrecht  was  so  absurd  Delft. 

as  to  say  that  she  spent  her  last  braith  ^  Journal  de  Bangean ;  M^moires  de 

in  prayers  for    the  prosperity  of  the  Saint  Simon. 
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now  higher  than  ihey.had  been  since  the  day  of  La  Hogne.  CHAP. 
Indeed  the  general  opinion  of  politicians,  both  here  and  on  /^^'  - 
the  Continent,  was  that  William  wonld  find  it  impossible  to 
sustain  himself  much  longer  on  the  throne.  He  wonld  not, 
it  was  said,  have  sustained  himself  so  long  but  for  the  help  of 
his  wife.  Her  affability  had  conciliated  many  who  had  been 
repelled  by  his  freezing  looks  and  short  answers.  Her  English 
tones,  sentiments,  and  tastes  had  charmed  many  who  were 
disgusted  by  his  Dutch  accent  and  Dutch  habits.  Though 
she  did  not  belong  to  the  High  Church  party,  she  loved  that 
ritual  to  which  she  had  been  accustomed  from  infancy,  and 
complied  willingly  and  reverently  with  some  ceremonies  which 
he  considered,  not  indeed  as  sinfril,  but  as  childish,  and  in 
which  he  could  hardly  bring  himself  to  take  part.  While 
the  war  lasted,  it  would  be  necessary  that  he  should  pass 
nearly  half  the  year  out  of  England.  Hitherto  she  had,  when 
tie  was  absent,  supplied  his  place,  and  had  supplied  it  weU. 
Who  was  to  supply  it  now?  In  what  vicegerent  could  he 
place  equal  confidence  ?  To  what  vicegerent  would  the  nation 
look  up  with  equal  respect?  All  the  statesmen  of  Europe 
thei^ore  agreed  in  thinking  that  his  position,  difficult  and 
dangerous  at  best,  had  been  made  &r  more  difficult  and  more 
dangerous  by  the  death  of  the  Queen.  But  all  the  statesmen 
of  Europe  were  deceived ;  and,  strange  to  say,  his  reign  was 
more  prosperous  and  more  tranquil  after  the  de- 
of  Mary  than  during  her  life. 


A  few  hours  after  William  had  lost  the  most  tender  and  Death  of 
bdoved  of  all  his  friends,  he  was  delivered  from  the  most  J*'**"*- 
ftnnidable  of  all  his  enemies.  Death  had  been  busy  at  Paris 
as  wen  as  in  London.  While  Tenison  was  praying  by  the 
bed  of  Mary,  Bourdaloue  was  administering  the  last  unction 
to  Iiozemburg.  The  great  French  general  had  never  been  a 
fiKfonrite  at  the  French  Court :  but  when  it  was  known  that 
fteble  frame,  exhausted  by  war  and  pleasure,  was  sinking 
ft  dangerous  disease,  the  value  of  his  services  was,  for 
Ike  fiirt  time,  frdly  appreciated :  the  royal  physicians  were 
te  pirescribe  for  him:  the  sisters  of  Saint  Cyr  were 
to  pray  for  him :  but  prayers  and  prescriptions  were 
^How  glad  the  Prince  of  Orange  will  be,''  said  Lewis, 
iiie  news  of  our  loss  reaches  him."   He  was  mis- 

Xhat  news  found  William  unable  to  think  of  any  loss 

* 

iiie  month  which  followed  the  death  of  Mary  the 

;  Duigcau ;  Monthly  Mercanr  for  January  1695. 
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CHAP.     £ing  was  incapable  of  exertion.    Even  to  the  addresses  of 
^^^^      the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  he  replied  only  by  a  few  inar- 


^s^PM  of  ticnlate  sounds.  The  answers  which  appear  in  the  Journals 
lam.  y^Qj^  jiQ^  uttered  by  him,  but  were  delivered  in  writing. 
Such  business  as  coidd  not  be  deferred  was  transacted  by  the 
intervention  of  Portland,  who  was  himself  oppressed  with 
sorrow.  During  some  weeks  the  important  and  confidential 
correspondence  between  the  Eling  and  Heinsius  was  sus- 
pended. At  length  William  forced  himself  to  resume  that 
correspondence :  but  his  first  letter  was  the  letter  of  a  heart- 
broken man.  Even  his  martial  ardour  had  been  tamed  by 
misery.  "  I  tell  you  in  confidence,"  he  wrote,  "  that  I  feel 
myself  to  be  no  longer  fit  for  military  command.  Yet  I  will 
try  to  do  my  duty;  and  I  hope  that  6od  will  strengthen  me." 
So  despondingly  did  he  look  forward  to  the  most  brilliant 
and  successful  of  his  many  campaigns.*^ 
Parlia-  There  was  no    interruption  of  parliamentary  business. 

°J|^^      While  the  Abbey  was  hanging  with  black  for  the  funeral  of 
ingt:  the  Queen,  the  Commons  came  to  a  vote,  which  at  the  time 

•°*^PJj*  attracted  little  attention,  which  produced  no  excitement, 
which  has  been  left  unnoticed  by  voluminous  annalists,  and 
of  which  the  history  can  be  but  imperfectly  traced  in  the 
Journals  of  the  House,  but  which  has  done  more  for  liberty  and 
for  civilisation  than  ilie  Great  Charter  or  the  Bill  of  Bights. 
Early  in  the  session  a  select  committee  had  been  appointed 
to  ascertain  what  temporary  statutes  were  about  to  expire, 
and  to  consider  which  of  those  statutes  it  might  be  expedient 
to  continue.  The  report  was  made ;  and  all  the  recommen- 
dations contained  in  that  report  were  adopted,  with  one 
exception.  Among  the  laws  which  the  Committee  thought 
that  it  would  be  advisable  to  renew  was  the  law  which  sub- 
jected the  press  to  a  censorship.  The  question  was  put, 
^^  that  the  House  do  agree  with  the  Committee  on  the  Beso- 
lution  that  the  Act  entitled  an  Act  for  preventing  Abuses  in 
printing  seditious,  treasonable,  and  unlicensed  Pamphlets, 
and  for  regulating  of  Printing  and  Printing  Presses,  be  con- 
tinued." The  Speaker  pronounced  that  the  Noes  had  it;  and 
the  Ayes  did  not  ^h\r\\c  fit  to  divide. 

A  bill  for  continuing  all  the  other  temporary  Acts,  which, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  could  not  properly  be  suf- 
fered to  expire,  was  brought  in,  passed,  and  sent  to  the 
Lords.    In  a  short  time  this  bill  came  back  with  an  important 

*  L'HermiUgo,  Jan.  ^.  1695  ;  Vernon    to  Lord  Lexington,  Jun.  ){. ;  William  to 
to  Lord  Lexington,  Jan.  1.  4. ;  Portland    Heinaioa,  ^est^ 
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unendment.  The  Lords  had  inserted  in  the  list  of  Acts  CHAP, 
to  be  continued  the  Act  which  placed  the  press  under  the 
control  of  licensers.  The  Commons  resolved  not  to  agree  to 
the  amendment,  demanded  a  conference,  and  appointed  a 
committee  of  managers.  The  leading  manager  was  Edward 
Clarke,  a  stanch  Whig,  who  represented  Tannton,  the 
stronghold,  during  fifty  troubled  years,  of  civil  and  religious 
freedom. 

Clarke  delivered  to  the  Lords  in   the   Painted  Chambei 
a  paper  containing  the  reasons  which  had  determined  the 
Lower  House  not  to  renew  the  Licensing  Act.     This  paper 
completely  vindicates   the  resolution   to  which  the  Com- 
mons had  come.    But  it  proves  at  the  same  time  that  they 
knew  not  what  they  were  doing,  what  a  revolution  they  were 
making,  what  a  power  they  were  calling  into  existence.    They 
pointed  out  concisely,  clearly,  forcibly,  and  sometimes  with  a 
grave  irony  which  is  not  unbecoming,  the  absurdities  and 
iniqxdties  of  the  statute  which  was  about  to  expire.     But  all 
their  objections  will  be  found  to  relate  to  matters  of  detail. 
On  the  great  question  of  principle,  on  the  question  whether 
the  liberty  of  mdicensed  printing  be,  on  the  whole,  a  blessing 
or  a  curse  to  society,  not  a  word  is  said.    The  Licensing  Act 
is  condemned,  not  as  a  thing  essentially  evil,  but  on  account 
of  the  petiy  grievances,  the  exactions,  the  jobs,  the  commer- 
cial restrictions,  the  domiciliary  visits,  which  were  incidental 
to  it.     It  is  pronounced  mischievous  because  it  enables  the 
Omqpony  of  Stationers  to  extort  money  from  publishers, 
it  empowers  the  agents  of  the  government  to  search 
under  the  authority  of  general  warrants,  because  it 
ftuwHtiAg  the  foreign  book  trade  to  the  port  of  London,  because 
it  detains  valuable  packages  of  books  at  the  Custom  House 
tin  tbe  pages  are  mildewed.     The  Commons  complain  that 
flia  amoont  of  the  fee  which  the  licenser  may  demand  is  not 
fixed.    They  complain  that  it  is  made  penal  in  an  officer  of 
the  Customs  to  open  a  box  of  books  from  abroad,  except  in 
Qkb  pretence  of  one  of  the  censors  of  the  press.    How,  it  is 
verj  Mnsibly  asked,  is  the  officer  to  know  that  there  are 
bodci  in  the  box  till  he  has  opened  it?     Such  were  the 
aigmnentB  which  did  what  Milton's  Areopagitica  had  failed 
to  do.* 

*  is  Iht  GnftmAn  of  Korember  20.  remembered  that  Locke  wrote,  not  in  his 

m^  il  is  mid  that  Locke  drew  np  the  own  name,  bat  in  the  name  of  a  multi- 

fis  iMA  liha  Cooiniona  gave  their  tude  of  plain  oountrj  gentlemen  and 

r  nfaiBg  to  renew  the  Licen-  merchants,  to  whom  ma  opinioni  touch* 

If  lirfs  viere  ao^  it  must  be  ing  the  liberty  of  the  preu  would  pro- 
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CHAP.  The  Lords  yielded  -without  a  contest.  They  probably  ex- 
^  ^^^  ■  pected  that  some  less  objectionable  bill  for  the  regulation  of 
the  press  wonld  soon  be  sent  up  to  them ;  and  in  &ct  such  a 
bill  was  brought  into  the  House  of  Commons,  read  twice,  and 
referred  to  a  select  committee.  But  the  session  closed  before 
the  committee  had  reported ;  and  English  literature  was  eman- 
cipated, and  emancipated  for  ever,  from  the  control  of  the 
government.* 

This  great  event  passed  almost  unnoticed.  Evelyn  and 
Luttrell  did  not  think  it  worth  mentioning  in  their  diaries. 
The  Dutch  minister  did  not  think  it  worth  mentioning  in  his 
despatches.  No  allusion  to  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  Monthly 
Mercuries.  The  public  attention  was  occupied  by  other  and 
&r  more  exciting  subjects. 
Death  of  One  of  those  subjects  was  the  death  of  the  most  accom- 
^•^^^^  plished,  the  most  enlightened,  and,  in  spite  of  great  &ults, 
the  most  estimable  of  the  statesmen  who  were  formed  in  the 
corrupt  and  licentious  Whitehall  of  the  Bestoration.  About 
a  month  after  the  splendid  obsequies  of  Mary,  a  funeral  pro- 
cession of  almost  ostentatious  simplicity  passed  round  the 
shrine  of  Edward  the  Confessor  to  the  Chapel  of  Henry  the 
Seventh.  There,  at  the  distance  of  a  few  feet  from  her  coffin, 
lies  the  coffin  of  George  Savile,  Marquess  of  Halifax. 

Hali&x  and  Nottingham  had  long  been  friends :  and  Lord 
Eland,  now  Halifax's  only  son,  had  been  affianced  to  the  Lady 
Mary  Pinch,  Nottingham's  daughter.  The  day  of  the  nup- 
tials was  fixed :  a  joyous  company  assembled  at  Burley  on  the 
TTill^  the  mansion  of  the  bride's  father,  which,  from  one  of 
the  noblest  terraces  in  the  island,  looks  down  on  magnificent 
woods  of  beech  and  oak,  on  the  rich  valley  of  Catmos,  and  on 
the  spire  of  Oakham.  The  fiither  of  llie  bridegroom  was 
detained  in  London  by  indisposition,  which  was  not  supposed 
to  be  dangerous.  On  a  sudden  his  malady  took  an  alarming 
form.  He  was  told  that  he  had  but  a  few  hours  to  live.  He 
received  the  intimation  with  tranquil  fortitude.  It  was  pro- 
posed to  send  oS  an  express  to  summon  his  son  to  town.  But 
Halifax,  good  natured  to  the  last,  would  not  disturb  the 
felicity  of  the  wedding  day.     He  gave  strict  orders  that  his 

bablj hare  seemed  strange  and  dangerous.        *  See  the  Commons'  Journals  of  Feb. 

We  must  suppose,  therefore,  that,  with  11.,  April  12.  and  April  17.,  and  the 

his  usual  prudence,  he  refrained  from  Lords'  Journals  of  April  8.  and  April  1 8. 

giving  an  enosition  of  his  own  views,  1695.     Unfortunately  there  is  a  hiatus 

and  contented  himself  with  putting  into  in  the  Commons'  Journal  of  the  12th  of 

a  neat  and  perspicuous  form  arguments  April,  so  that  it  is  now  impossible  to 

suited  to  tne  capadtj  of  the  parlia-  discorer  whether  there  was  a  diriaioo 

mentaxy  majority.  on  the  amendment  made  by  the  Lords. 
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intennent  sliould  be  private,  prepared  himself  for  the  great  CHAP, 
change  by  deyotions  which  astonished  those  who  had  called  ^ 
him  an  atheist,  and  died  with  the  serenity  of  a  philosopher 
and  of  a  Christian,  while  his  friends  and  kindred,  not  suspect- 
ing his  danger,  were  tasting  the  sack  posset  and  drawing  the 
cmtun.*  TTifl  legitimate  male  posterity  and  his  titles  soon 
became  extinct.  No  small  portion,  however,  of  his  wit  and 
eloquence  descended  to  his  daughter's  son,  Philip  Stanhope, 
fourth  Earl  of  Chesterfield.  But  it  is  perhaps  not  generally 
known  that  some  adventurers,  who,  without  advantages  of 
fortnne  or  position,  made  themselves  conspicuous  by  the 
mere  force  of  ability,  inherited  the  blood  of  E!alifax.  He  left  a 
natural  son,  Henry  Carey,  whose  dramas  once  drew  crowded 
audiences  to  the  theatres,  and  some  of  whose  gay  and  spirited 
verses  still  live  in  the  memory  of  hundreds  of  thousands. 
From  Henry  Carey  descended  that  Edmund  Kean,  who,  in 
our  own  time,  transformed  himself  so  marvellously  into  Shy- 
lock,  lago,  and  Othello. 

More  than  one  historian  has  been  charged  with  partiality 
to  TTf^1ifi>^Y-  The  truth  is  that  the  memory  of  Hali&cc  is  en- 
titled in  an  especial  manner  to  the  protection  of  history.  For 
what  distinguishes  him  from  all  other  English  statesmen  is 
this,  that,  through  a  long  public  life,  and  through  frequent 
and  violent  revolutions  of  public  feeling,  he  abnost  invariably 
took  that  view  of  the  great  questions  of  his  time  which  history 
hit  finally  adopted.  He  was  called  inconstant,  because  the 
idative  position  in  which  he  stood  to  the  contending  £a.ctions 
wu  perpetually  vaiying.  As  well  might  the  pole  star  be  called 
inooDBtant  because  it  is  sometimes  to  the  east  and  sometimes 
to  the  west  of  the  pointers.  To  have  defended  the  ancient 
and  legal  constitution  of  the  realm  against  a  seditious  popu- 
hoe  at  one  conjuncture,  and  against  a  tyrannical  government 
at  another ;  to  have  been  the  foremost  champion  of  order  in 
the  turbulent  Parliament  of  1680,  and  the  foremost  champion 
of  liberty  in  the  servile  Parliament  of  1685  ;  to  have  been  just 
and  mereiful  to  Soman  Catholics  in  the  days  of  the  Popish 
plol^  and  to  Ezdusionists  in  the  days  of  the  Bye  House 
Plot ;  to  have  done  all  in  his  power  to  save  both  the  head  of 
flinilhrl  and  the  head  of  Bussell ;  this  was  a  course  which 
eoatenporaries,  heated  by  passion,  and  deluded  by  names 
tad^es,  might  not  unnaturally  call  fickle,  but  which  de- 
Terjr  different  name  firom  the  late  justice  of  posterity. 
ii  erne  and  only  one  deep  stain  on  the  memory  of  this 

A|til  )gw  1695 ;  ETeljn't  Diary ;  Burnet,  ii.  149. 
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(MAP.  eminent  man.  It  is  melancholy  to  think  that  he,  who  had 
_^^^  ^  acted  80  great  a  part  in  the  Convention,  could  have  afterwards 
stooped  to  hold  communication  with  Saint  Germains.  The 
£i.ct  cannot  be  disputed :  jet  for  him  there  are  excuses  wliich 
cannot  be  pleaded  for  others  who  were  g^ty  of  the  same 
crime.  He  did  not,  like  Marlborough,  BusseU,  and  Qodol- 
phin,  betray  a  master  by  whom  he  was  trusted,  and  with  whose 
benefits  he  was  loaded.  It  was  by  the  ingratitude  and 
malice  of  the  Whigs  that  he  was  driven  to  take  shelter  for  a 
moment  among  the  Jacobites.  It  may  be  added  that  he  soon 
repented  of  the  error  into  which  he  had  been  hurried  by 
passion,  that,  though  never  reconciled  to  the  Court,  he  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  lus  zeal  for  the  vigorous  prosecution  ot 
the  war,  and  that  his  last  work  was  a  tract  in  which  he 
exhorted  lus  countrymen  to  remember  that  the  public  bur- 
dens, heavy  as  they  might  seem,  were  light  when  compared 
with  the  yoke  of  !EVance  and  of  Bome.* 

About  a  fortnight  after  the  death  of  Halifax,  a  fate  &r  more 
cruel  than  death  befell  his  old  rival  and  enemy,  the  Lord 
President.  That  able,  ambitious  and  daring  statesman  was 
again  hurled  down  from  power.  In  his  first  fall,  terrible  as 
it  was,  there  had  been  something  of  dignity ;  and  he  had,  by 
availing  himself  with  rare  skill  of  an  extraordinary  crisis  in 
public  affairs,  risen  once  more  to  the  most  elevated  position 
among  English  subjects.  The  second  ruin  was  indeed  less 
violent  than  the  first :  but  it  was  ignominious  and  irretrievable. 
P&rha-  The  peculation  and  venality  by  which  the  official  men  of 

wiquh^     that  age  were  in  the  habit  of  enriching  themselves  had  ex- 
into  the       cited  in  the  public  mind  a  feeling  such  as  could  not  but  vent 
of^J^pub-  itself,  sooner  or  later,  in  some  formidable  explosion.     But  the 
lie  offices,    gains  were  immediate :  the  day  of  retribution  was  uncertain ; 
and  the  plunderers  of  the  public  were  as  greedy  and  as  auda- 
cious as  ever,  when  the  vengeance,  long  threatened  and  long 
delayed,  suddenly  overtook  the  proudest  and  most  powerful 
among  them. 

The  first  mutterings  of  the  coming  storm  did  not  at  all 
indicate  the  direction  wliich  it  would  take,  or  the  fdry  with 
which  it  would  burst.  An  infantry  regiment,  which  was 
quartered  at  Eoyston,  had  levied  contributions  on  the  people 
of  that  town  and  of  the  neighbourhood.  The  sum  exacted 
was  not  large.  In  France  or  Brabant  the  moderation  of  the 
demand  wo^d  have  been  thought  wonderful.  But  to  English 
shopkeepers  and  farmers  military  extortion  was  happily  quite 

^^  Ab  Efsar  upon  Taxes,  calculated  for  the  present  Juncture  of  Ailkin,  1698. 
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new  and  quite  insupportable.  A  petition  was  sent  up  to  CHAJP. 
the  Commons.  The  Commons  summoned  the  accusers  and  _^\^_^ 
the  accused  to  the  bar.  It  soon  appeared  that  a  grave 
offence  had  been  committed,  but  that  the  offenders  were  not 
altogether  without  excuse.  The  public  money  which  had 
been  issued  from  the  Exchequer  for  their  pay  and  subsistence 
had  been  fraudulently  detained  by  their  colonel  and  by  his 
agent.  It  was  not  strange  that  men  who  had  arms,  and  who 
had  not  necessaries,  should  trouble  themselves  little  about 
the  Petition  of  Right  and  the  Declaration  of  Bight.  But  it 
was  monstrous  that,  while  the  citizen  was  heavily  taxed  for 
the  purpose  of  paying  to  the  soldier  the  largest  military 
stipend  known  in  Europe,  the  soldier  should  be  driven  by 
absolute  want  to  plunder  the  citizen.  This  was  strongly  set 
forth  in  a  representation  which  the  Commons  laid  before 
William.  William,  who  had  been  long  struggling  against 
abuses  which  grievously  impaired  the  efficiency  of  his  army, 
was  glad  to  have  his  hands  thus  strengthened.  He  promised 
ample  redress,  cashiered  the  offending  colonel,  gave  strict 
orders  that  the  troops  should  receive  their  due  regularly,  and 
established  a  military  board  for  the  purpose  of  detecting  and 
punishing  such  malpractices  as  had  taken  place  at  Boyston.^ 

But  the  whole  administration  was  in  such  a  state  that  it 
was  hardly  possible  to  track  one  offender  without  discovering 
ten  others.  In  the  course  of  the  enquiry  into  the  conduct  of 
the  troops  at  Boyston,  it  was  discovered  that  a  bribe  of  two 
hmidred  guineas  had  been  received  by  Henry  Guy,  member 
of  Parliament  for  Heydon  and  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
Qvj  was  instantly  sent  to  the  Tower,  not  without  much  ex- 
oltiition  on  the  part  of  the  Whigs :  for  he  was  one  of  those 
tocds  who  had  passed,  together  with  the  buildings  and  fiir- 
nitne  of  the  public  offices,  from  James  to  William :  he  affected 
Hie  ehaiacter  of  a  High  Churchman ;  and  he  was  known  to 
be  dkMely  connected  with  some  of  the  heads  of  the  Tory  party, 
and  especially  with  Trevor.f 

Another  name,  which  was  afterwards  but  too  widely  cele- 
Immled,  first  became  known  to  the  public  at  this  time.     James 


Jonmali,  Jan.  12.,  Feb.  ponroit  rem^er  an  d^rdre  qui  r^e, 

;  A  CoUectioa  of  the  Debates  elle  rendioit  on  servioe  tr^  utile  et  tr^ 

in  Fkrliament  in  1694  agr^ble  an  Boj.'* 

the  Inquiry  into  the  late  f  Commons'  Journals,  Feb.  16.  1695; 

Compt  Practices,  1695 ;  Collection  of  the  Debates  and  Proceed- 

(todwStatasGeneral, March  ings  in  Parliament  in  1694  and  1696; 

Isr.  1|. ;  L'Hermitage  Life  of  Wharton ;  Burnet,  il.  144. 
VMbefcfae  la  chambre 
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CTAP,  Craggs  had  began  life  as  a  barber.  He  bad  then  been  a 
X  footman.  His  abilities,  eminently  vigorous,  though  not  im- 
proved by  education,  had  raised  him  in  the  world ;  and  he 
was  now  entering  on  a  career  which  was  destined  to  end, 
after  many  years  of  prosperity,  in  unutterable  miseiy  and 
despair.  He  had  become  an  army  clothier.  He  was  examined 
as  to  his  dealings  with  the  colonels  of  regiments ;  and,  as  he 
obstinately  refused  to  produce  his  books,  he  was  sent  to  keep 
Guy  company  in  the  Tower.* 

A  few  hours  after  Craggs  had  been  thrown  into  prison,  a 
committee,  which  had  been  appointed  to  enquire  into  the 
truth  of  a  petition  signed  by  some  of  the  hackney  coachmen 
of  London,  laid  on  the  table  of  the  House  a  report  which 
excited  universal  disgust  and  indignation.  It  appeared  that 
these  poor  hardworking  men  had  been  cruelly  wronged  by 
the  board  under  the  authority  of  which  an  Act  of  the  pre- 
ceding session  had  placed  them.  They  had  been  pillaged  and 
insulted,  not  only  by  the  commissioners,  but  by  one  com- 
missioner's lacquey  and  by  another  commissioner's  harlot. 
The  Commons  addressed  the  King ;  and  the  King  turned  the 
delinquents  out  of  their  place8.t 

But  by  this  time  delinquents  &r  higher  in  power  and  rank 
were  beginning  to  be  uneasy.  At  every  new  detection,  the 
excitement,  both  within  and  without  the  walls  of  Parliament, 
became  more  intense.  The  frightful  prevalence  of  bribery, 
corruption,  and  extortion  was  every  where  the  subject  of 
conversation.  A  contemporary  pamphleteer  compares  the 
state  of  the  political  world  at  iliis  conjuncture  to  the  state  of 
a  city  in  which  the  plague  has  just  been  discovered,  and  in 
which  the  terrible  words,  "Lord  have  mercy  on  us,"  are 
already  seen  on  some  doors-l  Whispers,  which  at  another 
time  would  have  speedily  died  away  and  been  forgotten,  now 
swelled,  first  into  murmurs,  and  then  into  clamours.  A 
rumour  rose  and  spread  that  the  funds  of  the  two  wealthiest 
corporations  in  the  kingdom,  the  City  of  London  and  the 
East  Lidia  Company,  had  been  largely  employed  for  the 
purpose  of  corrupting  great  men ;  and  the  names  of  Trevor, 
Seymour,  and  Leeds  were  mentioned. 

The  mention  of  these  names  produced  a  stir  in  the  Whig 
ranks.     Trevor,  Seymour  and  Leeds  were  aU  three  Tories, 

*  Spesker  OnaloVa  note  on  Burnet,  f  Commons*  JoumaU,  March  8. 169o; 

n.  688. ;  Commons'  Journals,  Mar.  6,  7.  Exact  Collection  of  Debates  and  Pro- 

1695.  The  histonr  of  the  terrible  end  of  ceedings  in  Parliament  in  1694  and  16d5, 

this  man  will  be  found  in  the  pamphlets  L'Hermitage,  March  ^. 

of  the  South  Sea  year.  |  Exact  Collection  of  Debaf4«. 
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]iad,  in  different  ways,  greater  influence  than  perhaps     CHAP, 
aaj  other  three  Tories  in  the  kingdom.     If  they  conld  all  be  .^  ^     ^ 
driven  at  once  from  public  life  with  blasted  characters,  the 
Wliigs  would  be  completely  predominant  both  in  the  Par- 
liament and  in  the  Cabinet. 

Wharton  was  not  the  man  to  let  such  an  opportunity  escape 
>iiTn-  At  White's,  no  doubt,  among  those  lads  of  quality  who 
were  his  pupils  in  politics  and  in  debauchery,  he  would  have 
laughed  heartily  at  the  fury  with  which  the  nation  had  on  a 
sodden  begun  to  persecute  men  for  doing  what  every  body 
had  always  done  and  was  always  trying  to  do.  But,  if  people 
would  be  fools,  it  was  the  business  of  a  statesman  to  make 
uae  of  their  folly.  The  cant  of  political  purity  was  not  so 
fewiilinr  to  the  Ups  of  Whartou  as  blasphemy  and  ribaldry : 
but  his  abilities  were  so  versatile,  and  his  impudence  so 
CQnsummate,  that  he  ventured  to  appear  before  the  world  as 
an  austere  patriot  mourning  over  the  venality  and  perfidy  of  a 
degenerate  age.  While  he,  animated  by  that  fierce  party 
spirit^  which  in  honest  men  would  be  thought  a  vice,  but 
which  in  him  was  almost  a  virtue,  was  eagerly  stirring  uphi^ 
friends  to  demand  an  enquiry  into  the  truth  of  the  evil  reports 
which  were  in  circulation,  the  subject  was  suddenly  and 
strangely  forced  forward.  It  chanced  that,  while  a  bill  of 
little  interest  was  under  discussion  in  the  Commons,  the 
poitman  arrived  with  numerous  letters  directed  to  mem- 
ben  ;  and  the  distribution  took  place  at  the  bar  with  a  buzz 
of  conversation  which  drowned  the  voices  of  the  orators^ 
Bejrmour,  whose  imperious  temper  always  prompted  hiwi  to 
jiirfaitiT  and  to  chide,  lectured  the  talkers  on  the  scandalous 
imgalarity  of  their  conduct,  and  called  on  the  Speaker  to 
feprimand  them.  An  angry  discussion  foUowed ;  and  one  of 
Ifela  oflbnders  was  provoked  into  making  an  allusion  to  the 
which  were  current  about  both  Seymour  and  the 
^  It  is  undoubtedly  improper  to  talk  while  a  bill  is 
but  it  is  much  worse  to  take  money  for 
a  bill  passed.  If  we  are  extreme  to  mark  a  slight 
of  lorm,  how  severely  ought  we  to  deal  with  that 
which  is  eating  away  the  very  substance  of  our 
1''  That  was  enough :  the  spark  had  fallen :  the 
veady :  the  explosion  was  immediate  and  terrible, 
debate,  in  which  the  cry  of  "  the  Tower'* 
heard,  Wharton  managed  to  carry  his  point. 

Hie  Houae  rose  a  committee  was  appointed  to  ex- 
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Vote  of 
censare 
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Foley 

elected 

Speaker. 


amine  the  books  of  the  City  of  London  and  of  the  East  India 
Company.* 

Foley  was  placed  in  the  chair  of  the  committee.  Within 
a  week  he  reported  that  the  Speaker,  Sir  John  Trevor,  had, 
in  the  preceding  session,  received  from  the  City  a  thousand 
guineas  for  expediting  a  local  bill.  This  discovery  gave  great 
satisfaction  to  the  Whigs,  who  had  always  hated  Trevor,  and 
was  not  unpleasing  to  many  of  the  Tories.  During  six  busy 
sessions  his  sordid  rapacity  had  made  him  an  object  of  general 
aversion.  The  legitimate  emoluments  of  his  post  amounted 
to  about  four  thousand  a  year :  but  it  was  believed  that  he 
had  pocketed  at  least  ten  thousand  a  year.f  TTis  profligacy 
and  insolence  united  had  been  too  much  even  for  the  angelic 
temper  of  Tillotson.  It  was  said  that  the  gentle  Archbishop 
had  been  heard  to  mutter  something  about  a  knave  as  the 
Speaker  passed  by  him.t  Yet,  great  as  were  the  offences  of 
this  bad  man,  his  punishment  was  fully  proportioned  to  them. 
As  soon  as  the  report  of  the  committee  had  been  read,  it  was 
moved  that  he  had  been  guilty  of  a  high  crime  and  misde- 
meanour. He  had  to  stand  up  and  to  put  the  question. 
There  was  a  loud  cry  of  Aye.  He  called  on  the  Noes ;  and 
scarcely  a  voice  was  heard.  He  was  forced  to  declare  that 
the  Ayes  had  it.  A  man  of  spirit  would  have  given  up  the 
ghost  with  remorse  and  shame ;  and  the  unutterable  ignominy 
of  that  moment  left  its  mark  even  on  the  callous  heart  and 
brazen  forehead  of  Trevor.  Had  he  returned  to  the  House 
on  the  following  day,  he  would  have  had  to  put  the  question 
on  a  motion  for  his  own  expulsion.  He  therefore  pleaded 
illness,  and  shut  himself  up  in  his  bedroom.  Wharton  soon 
brought  down  a  royal  message  authorising  the  Commons  to 
elect  another  Speaker. 

The  Whig  chiefs  wished  to  place  Sir  Thomas  Littleton  in 
the  chair :  but  they  were  unable  to  accomplish  their  object. 
Foley  was  chosen,  presented,  and  approved.  Though  he  had 
of  late  generally  voted  with  the  Tories,  he  still  called  himself 
a  Whig,  and  was  not  unacceptable  to  many  of  the  Whigs. 
He  had  both  the  abilities  and  the  knowledge  which  were 
necessary  to  enable  him  to  preside  over  the  debates  with 
dignity;  but  what,  in  the  peculiar  circumstances  in  which 
the  House  then  found  itself  placed,  was  not  unnaturally  con- 

*  Life  of  Wharton,  1716;  L'Hcrmi-  pointed,  the  House  resolved  that  letters 

tige,  Xardi  -ff.  1695.     L'Hermita^'s  should  not  be  delirered  out  to  members 

'*?«  if  confirmed  bj  the  Jounials,  durini^  a  sitting. 

7.  109},  from  which  it  appears  f  L'Hermitage,  Mar.  ^.  1695. 

before  the  commif^tee  was  ap-  J  Birch's  Life  of  Tillotson. 
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•idered  as  his  principal  recommendatioiiy  was  that  implacable     CHAP, 
hatred  of  jobbery  and  corruption  which  he  somewhat  osten-  .  /y^'  ^ 
tatiously  professed,  and  doubtless  sincerely  felt.    On  the  day 
after  he  entered  on  his  fdnctionSyhis  predecessor  was  expelled.'^ 

The  indiscretion  of  Trevor  had  been  equal  to  his  baseness  ;  Enquiry 
and  his  guilt  had  been  apparent  on  the  first  inspection  of  the  JJ^,m^ 
accounts  of  the  City.  The  accounts  of  the  East  India  Com-  of  the 
pany  were  more  obscure.  The  committee  reported  that  they  o^pwy 
had  sate  in  Leadenhall  Street,  had  examined  documents,  had 
interrogated  directors  and  clerks,  but  had  been  imable  to  ar- 
riye  at  the  bottom  of  the  mystery  of  iniquity.  Some  most 
suspicious  entries  had  been  discovered  under  the  head  of  spe- 
cial service.  The  expenditure  on  this  accoimt  had,  in  the  year 
1693,  exceeded  eighty  thousand  pounds.  It  was  proved  that, 
as  to  the  outlay  of  this  money,  the  directors  had  placed  im- 
plicit confidence  in  the  governor.  Sir  Thomas  Cook.  He  had 
merely  told  them  in  general  terms  that  he  had  been  at  a 
charge  of  twenty-three  thousand,  of  twenty-five  thousand,  of 
thirty  thousand  pounds,  in  the  matter  of  the  Charter :  and  his 
colleagnes  had,  without  calling  on  him  for  any  detailed  expla- 
nation, thanked  him  for  his  care,  and  ordered  warrants  for 
these  great  sums  to  be  instantly  made  out.  It  appeared  that 
a  few  mutinous  directors  had  murmured  at  this  immense  out- 
lay, and  had  called  for  a  detailed  statement.  But  the  only 
answer  which  they  had  been  able  to  extract  from  Cook  was 
that  there  were  some  great  persons  whom  it  was  necessary  to 
gratify. 

The  committee  also  reported  that  they  had  lighted  on  an  Suspicioiu 
agreement  by  which  the  company  had  covenanted  to  furnish  Seymo^. 
a  person  named  Colston  with  two  hundred  tons  of  saltpetre. 
At  the  first  glance,  this  transaction  seemed  merchantlike  and 
fiur*  Bat  it  was  soon  discovered  that  Colston  was  merely  an 
agent  for  Seymour.  Suspicion  was  excited.  The  complicated 
leiuii  (tf  the  bargain  were  severely  examined,  and  were  found 
to  be  framed  in  such  a  manner  that,  in  every  possible  event, 
must  be  a  gainer  and  the  company  a  loser  to  the 
often  or  twelve  thousand  pounds.  The  opinion  of  all 
understood  the  matter  was  that  the  contract  was  merely 
intended  to  cover  a  bribe.  But  the  disguise  was 
■0  akflfldlj  managed  that  the  country  gentlemen  were  per- 
andthat  even  the  lawj^ers  doubted  whether  there  were 
efidenoe  of  corruption  as  would  be  held  sufficient  by  a 

JSosriaIs,  Haieh  12,  13,  14,  15,  16.,  169|;  Vernon  to  Lexington, 
14;  VBMndtoge.  Mudi  Jj. 
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OTAP.     court  of  justice.     Seymonr  escaped  without  a  vote  of  censure, 
AAi.      g^^  g^  continned  to  take  a  leading  part  in  the  debates  of  the 


Commons.^  But  the  authority  which  he  had  long  exercised 
in  the  House  and  in  the  western  counties  of  England,  though 
not  destroyed,  waa  visibly  diminished ;  and,  to  the  end  of  his 
life,  his  traffic  in  saltpetre  was  a  feiTOurite  theme  of  Whig 
X>amphleteers  and  poets.t 
Billagaiiuit  The  escape  of  Seymour  only  inflamed  the  ardour  of  Whar- 
to^omas  ^^^^  ^^^  ^f  Wharton's  confederates.  They  were  determined 
to  discover  what  had  been  done  with  the  eighty  or  ninety 
thousand  pounds  of  secret  service  money  which  had  been  en- 
trusted to  Cook  by  the  East  India  Company.  Cook,  who  was 
member  for  Colchester,  was  questioned  in  his  place :  he  re- 
fused to  answer :  he  was  sent  to  the  Tower ;  and  a  bill  was 
brought  in  providing  that  if,  before  a  certain  day,  he  should 
not  acknowledge  the  whole  truth,  he  should  be  incapable  of 
ever  holding  any  office,  should  refund  to  the  company  the 
whole  of  the  immense  sum  which  had  been  confided  to  him, 
and  should  pay  a  fine  of  twenty  thousand  pounds  to  the  Crown. 
Bich  as  he  was,  these  penalties  would  have  reduced  him  to 
penury.  The  Commons  were  in  such  a  temper  that  they 
passed  the  bill  without  a  single  division.  {  Seymour,  indeed, 
though  his  saltpetre  contract  was  the  talk  of  the  whole  town, 
came  forward  with  unabashed  forehead  to  plead  for  his 
accomplice :  but  his  eSronterj  only  injured  the  cause  which 
he  defended.  §  In  the  Upper  House  the  bill  was  condemned 
in  the  strongest  terms  by  the  Duke  of  Leeds.  Pressing  his 
hand  on  his  heart,  he  declared,  on  his  fSdth,  on  his  honour, 
that  he  had  no  personal  interest  in  the  question,  and  that  he 
was  actuated  by  no  motive  but  a  pure  love  of  justice.  His 
eloquence  was  powerfully  seconded  by  the  tears  and  lamenta- 
tions of  Cook,  who,  fix)m  the  bar,  implored  the  Peers  not  to 
subject  him  to  a  species  of  torture  unknown  to  the  mild  laws 
of  England.  *^  Instead  of  this  cruel  bill,"  he  said,  '^  pass  a 
bill  of  indemnity ;  and  I  will  tell  you  alL"  The  Lords  thought 
his  request  not  altogether  unreasonable.  After  some  com- 
mimication  with  the  Commons,  it  was  determined  that  a  joint 

*  On  Tit  quil  ^it  impoeaible  de  le  to  Lexington,  April  26. ;  Bomet,  ii.  145. 

Sonnoivre  en  justice,  chacun  toatefois  f  In  a  poem    called    the  Prophccj 

^menrant    conrainca   qne   c'^toit    on  (1703),  ia  the  line 
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Ticet  qne  n  aroient  paa  an  faire  ai  fijem^Sj  t  Commons*  Journals  from  March  2d. 
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committee  of  the  two  Houses  should  be  appointed  to  enquire     CHAP, 
into  the  manner  in  which  the  secret  service  money  of  the  -     v^_- 
East  India  Company  had  been  expended ;  and  an  Act  was 
rapidly  passed  providing  that,  if  Cook  would  make  to  this 
committee  a  true  and  full  discovery,  he  should  be  indemnified 
for  the  crimes  which  he  might  confess,  and  that,  till  he  made 
fliach  a  discovery,  he  should  remain  in  the  Tower.    To  this 
arrangement  Leeds  gave  in  public  all  the  opposition  that  he 
could  with  decency  give.  In  private  those  who  were  conscious 
of  guilt  employed  numerous  artifices  for  the  purpose  of  avert- 
ing enquiry.     It  was  whispered  that  things  might  come  out 
which  every  good  Englishman  would  wish  to  hide,  and  that 
the  greater  part  of  the  enormous  sums  which  had  passed 
through  Cook's  hands  had  been  paid  to  Portland  for  TTir 
Majesty's  use.    But  the  Parliament  and  the  nation  were 
determined  to  know  the  truth,  whoever  might  suffer  by  the 
disclosure.'^ 

As  soon  as  the  Bill  of  Indemnity  had  received  the  royal  Enqdi^ 
assent,  the  joint  committee,  consisting  of  twelve  lords  and  ^^*i^ 
twenty-four  members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  met  in  the  ofLordB 
Exchequer  Chamber.    Wharton  was  placed  in  the  chair :  and  *"*^  ^™' 
m  a  few  hours  great  discoveries  were  made. 

The  King  and  Portland  came  out  of  the  enquiry  with 
unblemished  honour.  Not  only  had  not  the  King  taken  any 
part  of  the  secret  service  money  dispensed  by  Cook ;  but  he 
liad  not,  during  some  years,  received  even  the  ordinary  pre- 
■ent  which  the  Company  had,  in  former  reigns,  laid  annually 
at  the  foot  of  the  throne.  It  appeared  that  not  less  than 
fi^  thousand  pounds  had  been  offered  to  Portland  and  re- 
jected. The  money  lay  during  a  whole  year  ready  to  be  paid 
to  him  if  he  should  change  his  mind.  He  at  length  told  those 
wlio  pressed  this  immense  bribe  on  him,  that,  if  they  per- 
ciitod  in  insulting  him  by  such  an  offer,  they  would  make  Iii'tw 
an  anemy  of  their  company.  Many  people  wondered  at  the 
prabity  which  he  showed  on  this  occasion,  for  he  was  gene- 
nHj  thought  interested  and  grasping.  The  truth  seems  to 
be  tliat  he  loved  money,  but  that  he  was  a  man  of  strict  in- 
itgntj  and  honour.  He  took,  without  scruple,  whatever  he 
ttimght  that  he  could  honestly  take,  but  was  incapable  of 
ehwuiiig  to  an  act  of  baseness.  Indeed,  he  resented  as  affi*onts 
Ae  ciompliinents  which  were  paid  him  on  this  occasion.t  The 

OoQMlioo  of  DebtttM  and        f  L'Hennitage,  ^^^  1696;  Portl*nd 
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CTAP.  mtegrity  of  Nottingham  could  excite  no  surprise.  Ten  thou- 
^  sand  pounds  had  been  o£Pered  to  him,  and  had  been  refused. 
The  number  of  cases  in  which  bribery  was  fully  made  out  was 
smalL  A  large  part  of  the  sum  which  Cook  had  drawn  firom 
the  Company's  treasury  had  probably  been  embezzled  by  the 
brokers  whom  he  had  employed  in  the  work  of  corruption ; 
and  what  had  become  of  the  rest  it  was  not  easy  to  learn  firom 
the  reluctant  witnesses  who  were  brought  before  the  com- 
mittee. One  glimpse  of  light  however  was  caught :  it  was 
followed ;  and  it  led  to  a  discovery  of  the  highest  moment.  A 
large  sum  was  traced  from  Cook  to  an  agent  named  Firebrace, 
and  from  Firebrace  to  another  agent  named  Bates,  who  was 
well  known  to  be  closely  connected  with  the  High  Church 
party  and  especially  with  Leeds.  Bates  was  simmioned :  but 
he  absconded :  messengers  were  sent  in  pursuit  of  liim  :  he 
was  caught,  brought  into  the  Exchequer  Chamber  and  sworn. 
The  story  which  he  told  showed  that  he  was  distracted  be- 
tween the  fear  of  losing  his  ears  and  the  fear  of  injuring  his 
patron.  He  owned  that  he  had  imdertaken  to  bribe  Leeds, 
had  been  for  that  purpose  famished  with  five  thousand  five 
himdred  guineas,  which  were  then  worth  at  least  eight  thou- 
sand pounds,  had  o£Pered  those  guineas  to  His  Grace,  and  had 
by  His  Grace's  permission,  left  them  long  at  His  Grace's  house 
in  the  care  of  a  Swiss  named  Eobart,  who  was  His  Grace's 
confidential  man  of  business.  It  should  seem  that  these  facts 
admitted  of  only  one  interpretation.  Bates  however  swore 
that  the  Duke  had  refused  to  accept  a  farthing.  "  Why  then," 
it  was  asked,  "  was  the  gold  left,  by  his  permission,  at  his  house 
and  in  the  hands  of  his  servant?"  "  Because,"  answered 
Bates,  "  I  am  bad  at  telling  coin.  I  therefore  begged  His 
Grace  to  let  me  leave  the  pieces,  in  order  that  Bobart  might 
coimt  them  for  me ;  and  His  Grace  was  so  good  as  to  con- 
sent." It  was  evident  that,  if  this  strange  story  had  been 
true,  the  guineas  would,  in  a  few  hours,  have  been  taken 
away.  But  Bates  was  forced  to  confess  that  they  had  re- 
mained half  a  year  where  he  had  left  them.  The  money  had 
indeed  at  last, — and  this  was  one  of  the  most  suspicious  cir- 
cumstances in  the  case, — been  paid  back  by  Bobart  on  the 
very  morning  on  which  the  committee  first  met  in  the 
Exchequer  Chamber.  Who  could  believe  that,  if  the  trans- 
action had  been  free  from  all  taint  of  corruption,  the 
money  would  have  been  detained  as  long  as  Cook  was  able 
to  remain  silent,  and  would  have  been  refunded  on  the 
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Teiy  first  day  on  which  he  was  under  the  necessity  of  speak-     CHAP, 
ingont?* 


A  few  hours  after  the  examination  of  Bates,  Wharton  Impeach- 
repotted  to  the  Commons  what  had  passed  in  the  Exchequer  ^^^^ 
Chamber.  The  indignation  was  general  and  vehement.  ^^  You 
now  understand,"  said  Wharton,  "why  obstructions  have  been 
thrown  in  our  way  at  every  step,  why  we  have  had  to  ring 
out  truth  drop  by  drop,  why  His  Majesty's  name  has  been 
artfully  used  to  prevent  us  from  going  into  an  enquiry  which 
has  brought  nothing  to  light  but  what  is  to  His  Majesty's 
honour.     Can  we  think  it  strange  that  our  difficulties  should 
have  been  great,  when  we  consider  the  power,  the  dexterity, 
the  experience  of  him  who  was  secretly  thwarting  us  ?  "    It 
is  time  for  us  to  prove  signally  to  the  world  that  it  is  impos- 
sible for  any  criminal  to  double  so  cunningly  that  we  cannot 
track  him,  or  to  climb  so  high  that  we  cannot  reach  him. 
Never  was  there  a  more  flagitious  instance  of  corruption. 
Never  was  there  an  offender  who  had  less  claim  to  indulgence. 
The  obligations  which  the  Duke  of  Leeds  has  to  his  coimtry 
are  of  no  common  kind.     One  great  debt  we  generously  can- 
celled :   but  the  manner  in  which  our  generosity  has  been 
requited  forces  us  to  remember  that  he  was  long  ago  im- 
peached for  receiving  money  from  France.    How  can  we  be 
safe  while  a  man  proved  to  be  venal  has  access  to  the  royal 
ear?    Our  best  laid  enterprises  have  been  defeated.    Our  in- 
mxmb  counsels  have  been  betrayed.    And  what  wonder  is  it  ? 
Gut  we  doubt  that,  together  with  this  home  trade  in  charters, 
a  profitable  foreign  trade  in  secrets  is  carried  on  9    Can  we 
dcmbt  that  he  who  sells  us  to  one  another  will,  for  a  good 
pnoe^  sell  us  all  to  the  common  enemy  ?  "    Wharton  con- 
dnded  by  moving  that  Leeds  should  be  impeached  of  high 
cnmm  and  misdemeanours.t 

Leeds  had  many  friends  and  dependents  in  the  House  of 
Gomnons :  but  they  could  say  little.  Wharton's  motion  was 
enried  without  a  division ;  and  he  was  ordered  to  go  to  the 
W  of  the  Lords,  and  there,  in  the  name  of  the  Commons 
of  England,  to  impeach  the  Duke.  But,  before  this  order 
mddbe  obeyed,  it  was  annoimced  that  His  Grace  was  at  the 
door  and  requested  an  audience. 
Wldle  Wharton  had  been  making  his  report  to  the  Com- 


^_  ^       ^^    1695)  justly        t  There  can,  I  think,  be  no  doubt, 

tAofc\h*^  ^T^  in  which  the    ^^^  ^®  memlHT  who  is  called  D  in  th« 
•m  htA  itraBgthened  the    ^^cact  Collection  was  Wharton. 
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cngAP.  mons,  Leeds  had  been  haranguing  the  Lords.  He  denied 
'  >^^'  -  with  the  most  solemn  asseverations  that  he  had  taken  any 
money  for  himself.  But  he  acknowledged,  and  indeed  ahnost 
boasted,  that  he  had  abetted  Bates  in  getting  money  fix)m 
the  Company,  and  seemed  to  think  that  this  was  a  service 
which  any  man  in  power  might  be  reasonably  expected  to 
render  to  a  friend.  Too  many  persons,  indeed,  in  that  age, 
made  a  most  absurd  and  pernicious  distinction  between  a 
minister  who  used  his  influence  to  obtain  presents  for  himself 
and  a  minister  who  used  his  influence  to  obtain  presents  for 
his  dependents.  The  former  was  corrupt:  the  latter  was 
merely  good  natured.  Leeds  proceeded  to  tell,  with  great 
complacency,  a  story  about  himself,  which  would,  in  our  days, 
drive  a  public  man,  not  only  out  of  office,  but  out  of  the 
society  of  gentlemen.  "When  I  was  Treasurer,  in  King 
Charles's  time,  my  Lords,  the  excise  was  to  be  £eLrmed. 
There  were  several  bidders.  Harry  Savile,  for  whom  I  had 
a  great  value,  informed  me  that  tiiey  had  asked  for  his  in- 
terest with  me,  and  begged  me  to  tell  them  that  he  had  done 
his  best  for  them.  *  What ! '  said  I :  *  tell  them  all  so,  when 
only  one  can  have  the  &xm  9  *  *  No  matter ; '  said  Harry : 
'  tell  them  all  so ;  and  the  one  who  gets  the  &xm  wiU  think 
that  he  owes  it  to  me.'  The  gentlemen  came.  I  said  to 
every  one  of  them  separately,  *  Sir,  you  are  much  obliged  to 
Mr.  Savile : '  *  Sir,  Mr.  Savile  has  been  much  your  friend.' 
Li  the  end  Harry  got  a  handsome  present ;  and  I  wished  him 
good  luck  with  it.  I  was  his  shadow  then.  I  am  Mr.  Bates's 
shadow  now." 

The  Dake  had  hardly  related  this  anecdote,  so  strikingly 
illustrative  of  the  state  of  political  morality  in  that  genera- 
tion, when  it  was  whispered  to  him  that  a  motion  to  impeach 
him  had  been  made  in  the  House  of  Commons.  He  hastened 
thither :  but,  before  he  arrived,  the  question  had  been  put 
and  carried.  Nevertheless  he  pressed  for  admittance;  and 
he  was  admitted.  A  chair,  according  to  ancient  usage,  was 
placed  for  him  within  the  bar ;  and  he  was  informed  that 
the  House  was  ready  to  hear  him. 

He  spoke,  but  with  less  tact  and  judgment  than  usuaL 
He  magnified  his  own  public  services.  But  for  him,  he  said, 
there  would  have  been  no  House  of  Commons  to  impeach 
a  boast  so  extravagant  that  it  naturally  made  his 
unwilling  to  allow  him  the  praise  which  his  conduct 
tlie  time  of  the  Revolution  reaUy  deserved.  As  to  the 
rge  against  him  he  said  little  more  than  that  he  was 
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innocent,  that  there  liad  long  been  a  malicious  design  to  CHAP, 
rain  him,  that  he  wonld  not  go  into  particulars,  that  the  .  ^^-^ 
bets  which  had  been  proved  would  bear  two  constructions, 
and  that  of  the  two  constructions  the  more  &TOurable  ought 
in  candour  to  be  adopted.  He  withdrew,  after  praying  the 
House  to  reconsider  the  vote  which  had  just  been  passed,  or, 
if  that  could  not  be,  to  let  him  have  speedy  justice. 

His  friends  felt  that  his  speech  was  no  defence:  they 
therefore  did  not  attempt  to  rescind  the  resolution  which  had 
been  carried  just  before  he  was  heard.  Wharton,  with  a 
large  following,  went  up  to  the  Lords,  and  informed  them 
that  the  Commons  had  resolved  to  impeach  the  Duke.  A 
committee  of  managers  was  appointed  to  draw  up  the 
articles  and  to  prepare  the  evidence.'^ 

The  articles  were  speedily  drawn:  but  to  the  chain  of 
evidence  one  link  appeared  to  be  wanting.  That  link  Bobart, 
if  he  had  been  severely  examined  and  confronted  with  other 
witnesses,  would  in  all  probability  have  been  forced  to  supply. 
He  was  summoned  to  the  bar  of  the  Commons.  A  messenger 
went  with  the  summons  to  the  house  of  the  Duke  of  Leeds, 
and  was  there  informed  that  the  Swiss  was  not  within,  that 
he  had  been  three  days  absent,  and  that  where  he  was  the 
porter  could  not  telL  The  Lords  immediately  presented 
an  address  to  the  King,  requesting  him  to  give  orders  that 
the  ports  might  be  stopped  and  the  frigitive  arrested.  But 
Bobart  was  already  in  Holland  on  his  way  to  his  native 
mountains. 

The  flight  of  this  man  made  it  impossible  for  the  Commons 
to  pfoceed.  They  vehemently  accused  Leeds  of  having  sent 
awaj  the  witness  who  alone  could  frimish  legal  proof  of  that 
vlueh  was  already  established  by  moral  proof.  Leeds,  now 
at  eaae  as  to  the  event  of  the  impeachment,  gave  himself  the 
■in  of  an  injiured  man.  '^  My  Lords,"  he  said,  ^^  the  conduct 
of  flie  Commons  is  without  precedent.  They  impeach  me  of 
aUg^  crime :  they  promise  to  prove  it :  then  they  find  that 
ftqr  liftfe  not  the  means  of  proving  it ;  and  they  revile  me  for 
not  sapplying  them  with  the  means.  Surely  they  ought  not 
to  liave  brooght  a  charge  like  this,  without  well  considering 
lAflllier  they  had  or  had  not  evidence  sufficient  to  support  it. 
If  BoImiVs  testimony  be,  as  they  now  say,  indispensable,  why 
did  thejr  not  send  for  him  and  hear  his  story  before  they 
up  their  minds  9    They  may  thank  their  own  intem- 


^  I  pioeaedingi  of  tliifl  erent-    of  the  two  Hoosei,  and  the  Eiact  GoV 
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CHAP,    perance,  their  own  precipitancy,  for  his  disappearance.     He 
^^^^      is  a  foreigner :  he  is  timid :  he  hears  that  a  transaction  in 


which  he  has  been  concerned  has  been  pronounced  by  the 
House  of  Commons  to  be  highly  criminal^  that  his  master  is 
impeached,  that  his  friend  Bates  is  in  prison,  that  his  own 
turn  is  coming.  He  naturally  takes  fright:  he  escapes  to 
his  own  country;  and,  from  what  I  know  of  him,  I  will 
venture  to  predict  that  it  will  be  long  before  he  trusts  him- 
self again  within  reach  of  the  Speaker's  warrant.  But  what 
is  that  to  me  ?  Am  I  to  lie  all  my  life  imder  the  stigma  of 
an  accusation  like  this,  merely  because  the  violence  of  my 
accusers  has  scared  their  own  witness  out  of  England?  I 
demand  an  immediate  trial.  I  move  your  Lordships  to  re- 
solve that,  unless  the  Commons  shall  proceed  before  the 
end  of  the  session,  the  impeachment  shall  be  dismissed."  A 
few  friendly  voices  cried  out  "  Well  moved."  But  the  Peers 
were  generally  unwilling  to  take  a  step  which  would  have 
been  in  the  highest  degree  oflFensive  to  the  Lower  House,  and 
to  the  great  body  of  those  whom  that  House  represented. 
The  Duke's  motion  fell  to  the  groimd ;  and  a  few  hours  later 
the  Parliament  was  prorogued.* 
Biwrace  The  impeachment  was  never  revived.  The  evidence  which 
cf  Leeds,  '^oxdd  warrant  a  formal  verdict  of  guilty  was  not  forthcoming ; 
and  a  formal  verdict  of  guilty  would  hardly  have  answered 
Wharton's  purpose  better  than  the  informal  verdict  of  guilty 
which  the  whole  nation  had  already  pronounced.  The  work 
was  done.  The  Whigs  were  dominant.  Leeds  was  no  longer 
chief  minister,  was  indeed  no  longer  a  minister  at  all.  Wil- 
liam, from  respect  probably  for  the  memory  of  the  beloved 
wife  whom  he  had  lately  lost,  and  to  whom  Leeds  had  shown 
I)eculiar  attachment,  avoided  every  thing  that  could  look 
like  harshness.  The  &llen  statesman  was  suffered  to  retain 
during  a  considerable  time  the  title  of  Lord  President,  and 
to  walk  on  public  occasions  between  the  Great  Seal  and  the 
Privy  Seal.  But  he  was  told  that  he  would  do  well  not  to 
show  himself  at  Council:  the  business  and  the  patronage  even 
of  the  department  of  which  he  was  the  nominal  head  passed 
into  other  hands;  and  the  place  which  he  ostensibly  filled 
was  considered  in  political  circles  as  really  vacant.t 

He  hastened  into  the  country,   and  hid  himself  there, 
during  some  months,  from  the  public  eye.    When  the  Parlia- 

*  Exact  Collection ;  Lorda*  JournalB,    Gmzetto,  May  13. 
JCaj  8.  1695 ;  Oomroona*  Jonmals,  Maj        f  L'Hermitage,  Mayjg.  1695 ;  Vernon 
i;,8.;  UHermitage,  Maj  ^.;   London    to  Shrewabury,  Jane  22.  1697. 
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ment  met  again,  however,  he  emerged  from  his  retreat.  Though  CHAP. 
he  was  well  stricken  in  years  and  cruelly  tortured  by  disease,  .  ^,  _- 
his  ambition  was  still  as  ardent  as  ever.  With  indefatigable 
energy  he  began  a  third  time  to  climb,  as  he  flattered  him- 
self, towards  that  dizzy  pinnacle  which  he  had  twice  reached, 
and  from  which  he  had  twice  fallen.  He  took  a  prominent 
part  in  debate :  but,  though  his  eloquence  and  knowledge 
always  secured  to  liim  the  attention  of  his  hearers,  he  waa 
never  again,  even  when  the  Tory  party  was  in  power,  ad- 
mitted to  the  smallest  share  in  the  direction  of  affairs. 

There  was  one  great  humiliation  which  he  could  not  bo 
spared.  William  was  about  to  take  the  command  of  the 
army  in  the  Netherlands :  and  it  was  necessary  that,  before 
he  sailed,  he  should  determine  by  whom  the  government 
should  be  administered  during  his  absence.  Hitherto  Mary 
had  acted  as  his  vicegerent  when  he  was  out  of  England :  but 
she  was  gone.  He  therefore  delegated  his  authority  to  Lords 
seven  Lords  Justices,  Tenispn,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  J^»»^>.c«" 
Somers,  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal,  Pembroke,  Keeper  of  the 
Privy  Seal,  Devonshire,  Lord  Steward,  Dorset,  Lord  Chamber- 
lain, Shrewsbury,  Secretary  of  State,  and  Godolphin,  First 
Commissioner  of  the  Treasury.  It  is  easy  to  judge  fix)m  this 
list  of  names  which  way  the  balance  of  power  was  now  leaning. 
Godolphin  alone  of  the  seven  ^vas  a  Tory.  The  Lord  Presi- 
dent, still  second  in  rank,  and  a  few  days  before  first  in 
power,  of  the  great  lay  dignitaries  of  the  realm,  was  passed 
over ;  and  the  omission  was  universally  regarded  as  an  ofiScial 
announcement  of  his  disgrace.*^ 

There  were  some  who  wondered  that  the  Princess  of  Den-  R<»con. 
mark  was  not  appointed  Begent.  The  reconciliation,  which  had  c»^»ation 
been  begun  while  Mary  was  dying,  had  since  her  death  been,  wiiiiHm 


external  show  at  least,  completed.  This  was  one  of  those  ^^^  '^« 
occasions  on  which  Sunderland  was  peculiarly  qualified  to  be  Ann^ 
YueAiL  He  was  admirably  fitted  to  manage  personal  negotia- 
tions, to  soften  resentment,  to  soothe  wounded  pride,  to  select, 
among  all  the  objects  of  human  desire,  the  ver}*'  bait  which 
tvms  imwt  likely  to  allure  the  mind  with  which  he  was  dealing. 
On  ihii  occasion  his  task  was  not  difficult.  He  had  two 
ezeeDent  assistants,  Marlborough  in  the  household  of  Anne, 
and  Somers  in  the  cabinet  of  William. 

Mulborongh  was  now  as  desirous  to  support  tlie  govem- 
mant  as  he  had  once  been  to  subvert  it.    The  death  of  Mary 
jvodnced  a  complete  change  in  all  his  schemes.    There 

*  London  Gazette,  May  6.  1696. 
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OHAP.  was  one  event  to  which  he  looked  forward  with  the  most  in* 
^  tense  longing,  the  accession  of  the  Princess  to  the  English 
throne.  It  was  certain  that,  from  the  day  on  idiich  she  be- 
gan to  reign,  he  wonld  be  in  her  Conrt  aJl  that  Buckingham 
had  been  in  the  Conrt  of  James  the  First.  Marlborongh  too 
must  have  been  conscious  of  powers  of  a  very  different  order 
from  those  which  Buckingham  had  possessed,  of  a  genius 
for  politics  not  inferior  to  that  of  Bichelieu,  of  a  genius  for 
war  not  inferior  to  that  of  Turenne.  Perhaps  the  disgraced 
Gleneral,  in  obscurity  and  inaction,  anticipated  the  day  when 
his  power  to  help  and  hurt  in  Europe  would  be  equal  to  that 
of  her  mightiest  princes,  when  he  would  be  servilely  flattered 
and  courted  by  CsBsar  on  one  side  and  by  Lewis  the  Grreat  on 
the  other,  and  when  every  year  would  add  another  hundred 
thousand  pounds  to  the  largest  fortune  that  had  ever  been 
accumulated  by  any  English  subject.  AU  this  might  be  if 
Mrs.  Morley  were  Queen.  But  that  Mr.  Freeman  should 
ever  see  Mrs.  Morley  Queen  had  till  lately  been  not  very  pro- 
bable.  Maj/s  life  waB  a  much  better  life  than  his,  and  quite 
as  good  a  life  as  her  sister's.  That  William  would  have 
issue  seemed  unlikely.  But  it  was  generally  expected  that 
he  would  soon  die.  His  widow  might  marry  again,  and  might 
leave  children  who  would  succeed  her.  In  these  circum- 
stances, Marlborough  might  well  think  that  he  had  very 
little  interest  in  nia.iutaiTiiTig  that  settlement  of  the  Crown 
which  had  been  made  by  the  Convention.  Nothing  was  so 
likely  to  serve  his  purpose  as  confusion,  civil  war,  another 
revolution,  another  abdication,  another  vacancy  of  the  throne. 
Perhaps  the  nation,  incensed  against  William,  yet  not  recon- 
ciled to  James,  and  distracted  between  hatred  of  foreigners 
and  hatred  of  Jesuits,  might  prefer  to  the  Dutch  King  and  to 
the  Popish  King  one  who  was  at  once  a  native  of  our  country 
and  a  member  of  our  Church.  That  this  was  the  real  ex- 
planation of  Marlborough's  dark  and  complicated  plots  was, 
as  we  have  seen,  firmly  believed  by  some  of  the  most  zealous 
Jacobites,  and  is  in  the  highest  degree  probable.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  during  several  years  he  had  spared  no  efforts  to 
inflame  the  army  and  the  nation  against  the  government. 
But  all  was  now  changed.  Mary  was  no  more.  By  the  Bill  of 
Bights  the  crown  was  entailed  on  Anne  after  the  death  of 
William.  The  death  of  William  could  not  be  far  distant. 
Indeed  all  the  physicians  who  attended  him  wondered  that 
he  was  still  alive ;  and,  when  the  risks  of  war  were  added  to 
the  risks  of  disease,  the  probability  seemed  to  be  that  in  a 
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few  months  lie  would  be  in  his  graTe.  Ifarlborongh  saw  ttiat  CHAP, 
it  wonld  now  be  madness  to  throw  every  thing  into  disorder  ^^_' 
and  to  pnt  every  thing  to  hazard.  He  had  done  his  best  to 
shake  tiie  throne  while  it  seemed  unlikely  that  Anne  wonld 
ever  mount  it  except  by  violent  means.  But  he  did  his  best 
to  fix  it  firmly,  as  soon  as  it  became  highly  probable  that  she 
would  soon  be  called  to  fiU  it  in  the  regular  course  of  nature 
and  of  law. 

The  Princess  was  easily  induced  by  the  Ohurchills  to  write 
to  the  King  a  submissive  and  affectionate  letter  of  condolence. 
The  King,  who  was  never  much  inclined  to  engage  in  a  com<* 
meree  of  insincere  compliments,  and  who  was  still  in  the  first 
agonies  of  his  grief,  showed  little  disposition  to  meet  her  ad- 
vances. But  Somers,  who  felt  that  every  thing  was  at  stake, 
went  to  Kensington,  and  made  his  way  into  the  royal  closet. 
William  was  sitting  there,  so  deeply  sunk  in  melancholy  that 
he  did  not  seem  to  perceive  that  any  person  had  entered  the 
room.  The  Lord  Keeper,  after  a  respectful  pause,  broke 
silence,  and,  doubtless  with  all  that  cautious  delicacy  which 
was  characteristic  of  him,  and  which  eminently  qualified  him 
to  touch  the  sore  places  of  the  mind  without  hurting  them, 
implored  His  Majesty  to  be  reconciled  to  the  Princess.  ^^  Do 
what  you  will,"  said  William :  "  I  can  think  of  no  business." 
Thus  authorised,  the  mediators  speedily  concluded  a  treaty."^ 
Anne  came  to  Kensington,  and  was  graciously  received :  she 
WM  lodged  in  Saint  James's  Palace :  a  guard  of  honour  was 
again  placed  at  her  door;  and  the  Grazettes  again,  after  a 
long  interval,  announced  that  foreign  ministers  had  had  the 
honour  of  being  presented  to  her.f  The  Ohurchills  were 
again  permitted  to  dwell  under  the  royal  roof.  But  William 
did  not  at  first  include  them  in  the  i>eacc  which  he  had  made 
with  their  mistress.  Marlborough  remaiued  excluded  from 
■ulitery  and  political  employment ;  and  it  was  not  without 
Bmcli  difficulty  that  he  was  admitted  into  the  circle  at  Ken- 
■Bgtoiiy  and  permitted  to  kiss  the  royal  hand.{  The  feeling 
wiOk  which  he  was  regarded  by  the  King  explains  why  Anne 
mw  not  appointed  Begent.  The  Begency  of  Anne  would 
hmte  been  the  Begency  of  Marlborough;  and  it  is  not 
ifarawgn  tiiat  a  man  whom  it  was  not  thought  safe  to  entrust 
wUih  any  office  in  the  State  or  the  army  should  not  have  been 
iriXk  the  whole  government  of  the  kingdom. 


__  ham  Mn.  Burnet  to  die  f  London  Gazette,  April  8.  15.  29. 
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CHAP.  Had  Marlborough  been  of  a  proud  and  vindictiye  nature, 
J^  ,  he  might  have  been  proToked  into  raising  another  quarrel  in 
the  royal  feniily,  and  into  forming  new  cabals  in  the  army. 
But  all  his  passions,  except  fEmbition  and  avarice,  were  under 
strict  regulation.  He  was  destitute  alike  of  the  sentiment  of 
gratitude  and  of  the  sentiment  of  revenge.  He  had  conspired 
against  the  government  while  it  was  loading  him  with  favours. 
He  now  supported  it,  though  it  requited  his  support  with  con- 
tumely. He  i>erfectly  understood  his  own  interest :  he  had 
perfect  command  of  his  temper :  he  endured  decorously  the 
hardships  of  his  present  situation,  and  contented  himself  by 
looking  forward  to  a  reversion  which  would  amply  repay  him 
for  a  few  years  of  patience.  He  did  not  indeed  immediately 
cease  to  correspond  with  the  Court  of  St.  Germains :  but  the 
correspondence  gradually  became  more  and  more  slack,  and 
seems,  on  his  part,  to  have  been  made  up  of  vague  professions 
and  trifling  excuses. 

The  event  which  had  changed  all  Marlborough's  views  had 
filled  the  minds  of  fiercer  and  more  pertinacious  politicians 
with  wild  hopes  and  atrocious  projects.  . 
Jacobits  During  the  two  years  and  a  half  which  followed  the  execu- 

^^Bt  ^^^  ^f  Grandval,  no  serious  design  had  been  formed  against 
Wioiiam'f  the  life  of  William.  Some  hotheaded  malecontents  indeed 
^^'^^'  laid  schemes  for  kidnapping  or  murdering  him:  but  those 
schemes  were  not,  while  his  wife  lived,  countenanced  by  her 
father.  James  did  not  feel,  and,  to  do  him  justice,  was  not 
such  a  hypocrite  as  to  pretend  to  feel,  any  scruple  about  re- 
moving his  enemies  by  those  means  which  he  had  justly  thought 
base  and  wicked  when  employed  by  his  enemies  against  him- 
self. K  any  such  scruple  had  arisen  in  his  mind,  there  was 
no  want,  under  his  roof,  of  casuists  willing  and  competent  to 
soothe  his  conscience  with  sophisms  such  as  had  corrupted 
the  far  nobler  natures  of  Anthony  Babington  and  Everard 
Digby.  To  question  the  lawfulness  of  assassination,  in  cases 
where  assassination  might  promote  the  interests  of  th^ 
Church,  was  to  question  the  authority  of  the  most  illustrious 
Jesuits,  of  Bellarmine  and  Suarez,  of  Molina  and  Mariana : 
nay,  it  was  to  rebel  against  the  Chair  of  Saint  Peter.  One 
Pope  had  walked  in  procession  at  the  head  of  his  cardinals, 
had  proclaimed  a  jubilee,  had  ordered  the  guns  of  Saint  An- 
gelo  to  be  fired,  in  honour  of  the  perfidious  butchery  in  which 
Coligni  had  perished.  Another  Pope  had  in  a  solemn  allo- 
cution applied  to  the  murder  of  Henrythe  Third  of  Franco 
rapturous  language  borrowed  from  the  ode  of  the  prophet 
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ITftl^yimlr  and  liad  extolled  the  murderer  above  Eleazar  and  CHAP. 
Judith.^  William  was  regarded  at  Saint  Germains  as  a  mon-  _  \^'  - 
ster  compared  with  whom  Coligni  and  Henry  the  Third  were 
saints.  Neyertheless  James,  during  some  years,  refused  to 
sanction  any  attempt  on  his  nephew's  person.  The  reasons 
which  he  assigned  for  his  refusal  have  come  down  to  us,  as  he 
wrote  them  with  his  own  hand.  He  did  not  a£fect  to  think 
that  assassination  was  a  sin  which  ought  to  be  held  in  horror 
by  a  Christian,  or  a  villany  imworthy  of  a  gentleman :  he 
merely  said  that  the  difficulties  were  great,  and  that  he  would 
not  push  his  friends  on  extreme  danger  when  it  would  not  b^ 
in  his  power  to  second  them  eflfectually.t  In  truth,  while 
Mary  lived,  it  might  well  be  doubted  whether  the  murder  of 
her  husband  would  really  be  a  service  to  the  Jacobite  cause. 
By  his  death  the  government  would  lose  indeed  the  strength 
derived  fit)m  his  eminent  personal  qualities,  but  would  at  the 
same  time  be  relieved  from  the  load  of  his  personal  unpopu- 
larity. His  whole  power  would  at  once  devolve  on  his  widow ; 
and  the  nation  would  probably  rally  roimd  her  with  enthu- 
siasm. If  her  political  abilities  were  not  equal  to  his,  she  had 
not  his  repulsive  manners,  his  foreign  prommciation,  his  par- 
tiality for  every  thing  Dutch  and  for  every  thing  Calvinistic. 
Many,  who  had  thought  her  cxdpably  wanting  in  filial  piety, 
woold  be  of  opinion  that  now  at  least  she  was  absolved  from 
aU  duty  to  a  feither  stained  with  the  blood  of  her  husband.  The^ 
whole  machinery  of  the  administration  would  continue  to  work 
withoat  that  interruption  which  ordinarily  followed  a  demise- 
of  the  Crown.  There  would  be  no  dissolution  of  the  Parlia- 
it^  no  suspension  of  any  tax :  commissions  would  retain 
force ;  and  all  that  James  would  have  gained  by  the  &I1 
of  bis  enemy  would  have  been  a  barren  revenge. 

The  death  of  the  Queen  changed  every  thing.  If  a  dagger 
or  a  hullet  should  now  reach  the  heart  of  William,  it  was  pro- 
bdUe  that  there  would  instantiy  be  general  anarchy.  The 
Bndkment  and  the  Privy  Coimcil  woidd  cease  to  exist.  The^ 
mlhority  of  ministers  and  judges  would  expire  with  him  from- 
it  was  derived.  It  seemed  not  improbable  that  at  such 
%  restoration  might  be  effected  without  a  blow. 


therefore  had  Mary  been  laid  in  the  grave  when  ChAnaock. 
and  unprincipled  men  began  to  plot  in  earnest  against 

*  PiTWlLffii.  xcfl  aMaMination.    Ha  talki  of  the  seiang 

^  Hh  «f  Jmmm,  ii.  646,  Griff.  Hem.    and  carrying  away  of  the  Prinee   of 
'^  ~        doM  not  use  ua  word    Orange. 

L 
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CgAP.     the  life  of  William.    Foremost  among  these  men  in  paits,  in 
^  ^^^  .  courage,  and  in  energy,  was  Robert  Chamock.    He  had  been 


liberall J  educated,  and  had,  in  the  late  reign,  been  a  fellow  of 
Magdalene  College,  Oxford.  Alone  in  that  great  society  he 
had  betrayed  the  common  cause,  had  consented  to  be  the  tool 
of  the  High  Commission,  had  publicly  apostatised  fix>m  the 
Church  of  England,  and,  while  his  college  was  a  Popish  semi- 
nary, had  held  the  office  of  Vice  President.  The  Bevolution 
came,  and  altered  at  once  the  whole  course  of  his  life.  Driven 
from  the  quiet  cloister  and  the  old  grove  of  oaks  on  the  bank 
of  the  Cherwell,  he  sought  haunts  of  a  very  different  kind. 
During  several  years  he  led  the  i>erilous  and  agitated  life  of  a 
conspirator,  passed  and  repassed  on  secret  errands  between 
England  and  France,  changed  his  lodgings  in  London  often, 
and  was  known  at  different  coffeehouses  by  different  names* 
Hia  services  had  been  requited  with  a  captain's  commission 
signed  by  the  banished  King. 

Porter.  With  Chamock  was  closely  connected  George  Porter,  an 

adventurer  who  called  himself  a  Boman  Catholic  and  a 
Boyalist,  but  who  was  in  truth  destitute  of  all  religious  and 
of  all  political  principle.  Porter's  friends  could  not  deny  that 
he  was  a  rake  and  a  coxcomb,  that  he  drank,  that  he  swore, 
that  he  told  extravagant  lies  about  his  amours,  and  that  he 
had  been  convicted  of  manslaughter  for  a  stab  given  in  a 
brawl  at  the  playhouse.  His  enemies  affirmed  that  he  was  ad- 
dicted to  nauseous  and  horrible  kinds  of  debauchery,  and  that 
he  procured  the  means  of  indulging  his  in£Eiinous  tastes 
by  cheating  and  marauding:  that  he  was  one  of  a  gang 
of  clippers  :  that  he  sometimes  got  on  horseback  late  in  the 
evening  and  stole  out  in  disguise,  and  that,  when  he  returned 
from  these  mysterious  excursions,  his  appearance  justified  the 
suspicion  that  he  had  been  doing  business  on  Hounslow 
Heath  or  Pinchley  Common.* 

Goodman.  Cardell  Goodman,  popularly  called  Scum  (Goodman,  a  knave 
more  abandoned,  if  possible,  than  Porter,  was  in  the  plot. 
Goodman  had  been  on  the  stage,  had  been  kept,  like  some 
much  greater  men,  by  the  Duchess  of  Cleveland,  had  been 
taken  into  her  house,  had  been  loaded  by  her  with  gifts,  and 
had  requited  her  by  bribing  an  Italian  quack  to  poison  two  of 
her  children.  As  the  poison  had  not  been  administered, 
Goodman  could  be  prosecuted  only  for  a  misdemeanour.  He 
was  tried,  convicted,  and  sentenced  to  a  ruinous  fine.  He  had 

*  Every  thing  bad  that  was  known  or  romonred  about  Filter  eame  oat  in  the 
ooune  of  the  State  Trials  of  1696. 
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nnoe  distdngoislied  himself  as  one  of  the  first  forgers  of  bank    CHAP. 

notes.*  .  -^  ^ 

Sir  William  Parkyns,  a  wealthy  knight  bred  to  the  law,  who  Pftrkyns. 
had  been  conspicuous  among  the  Tories  in  the  days  of  the 
Exclusion  Bill,  was  one  of  the  most  important  members  of 
the  confederacy.  He  bore  a  much  &irer  character  than  most 
of  his  accomplices :  but  in  one  respect  he  was  more  culpable 
than  any  of  them.  For  he  had,  in  order  to  retain  a  lucrative 
office  which  he  held  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  sworn  allegiance 
to  the  Prince  against  whose  life  he  now  conspired. 

The  design  was  imparted  to  Sir  John  Fenwick,  celebrated  Fenwiek. 
on  account  of  the  cowardly  insult  which  he  had  offered  to  the 
deceased  Queen.  Fenwick,  if  his  own  assertion  is  to  be  trusted, 
was  willing  to  join  in  an  insurrection,  but  recoiled  from  the 
thought  of  assassination,  and  showed  so  much  of  what  was  in 
his  mind  as  sufficed  to  make  him  an  object  of  suspicion  to  his 
less  scrupulous  associates.  He  kept  their  secret,  however,  as 
strictly  as  if  he  had  wished  them  success. 

It  should  seem,  that,  at  first,  a  natural  feeling  restrained 
the  conspirators  ttom  calling  their  design  by  the  proper  name. 
Eren  in  their  private  consultations  they  did  not  as  yet  talk 
of  killing  the  Prince  of  Orange.  They  would  try  to  seize  him 
and  to  cany  him  alive  into  France.  If  there  were  any  resist- 
ance they  might  be  forced  to  use  their  swords  and  pistols,  and 
nobody  could  be  answerable  for  what  a  thrust  or  a  shot  might 
do.  In  the  spring  of  1695,  the  scheme  of  assassination,  thus 
thinly  veiled,  was  commimicated  to  James,  and  his  sanction 
earnestly  requested.  But  week  followed  week ;  and  no 
arrived  from  him.  He  doubtless  remained  silent  in 
the  hope  that  his  adherents  would,  after  a  short  delay,  venture 
to  act  on  their  own  responsibility,  and  that  he  might  thus 
hftfie  the  advantage  without  the  scandal  of  their  crime.  They 
indeed  to  have  so  understood  him.  He  had  not,  they 
authorised  the  attempt :  but  he  had  not  prohibited  it ; 
and,  qsprised  as  he  was  of  their  plan,  the  absence  of  prohibi- 
a  sufficient  warrant.  They  therefore  determined  to 
:  bat  before  they  could  make  the  necessary  arrange- 
WiUiam  set  out  for  Flanders ;  and  the  plot  against  his 
fife  was  necessarily  suspended  till  his  return. 

Ifcwae  on  the  twelfth  of  May  that  the  King  left  Kensington 
iir  Gmeaendy  where  he  propc^ed  to  embark  for  the  Continent. 

*  As  l»  Ooodaia  im  the  eridenoe  on    1(.  1696 ;  and  «  msquinade  entitled  the 
itoU  «f  M«  Oook;  Van  Cleren-    I>iidieM  of  Clereland'e  MemoriaL 

UH;  VEmaUgt,  April 
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CHAP.    Three  days  before  his  departure  the  Parliament  of  Scotland  had, 
^JCXL      after  a  recess  of  about  two  years,  met  again  at  Edinburgh. 
^aS  °'    Hamilton,  who  had,  in  the  preceding  session,  sate  on  tiie 
tifh  Par-     throne  and  held  the  sceptre,  was  dead ;  and  it  was  necessary 
Itoment.      to  find  a  new  Lord  High  Commissioner.    The  person  selected 
was  John  Hay,  Marquess  of  Tweeddale,  Chancellor  of  the 
Kealm,  a  man  grown  old  in  business,  well  informed,  prudent, 
humane,  blameless  in  private  life,  and,  on  the  whole,  as  re- 
spectable as  any  Scottish  peer  who  had  been  long  and  deeply 
concerned  in  the  politics  of  those  troubled  times. 
Inquixy  His  task  was  not  without  difficulty.     It  was  indeed  well 

JjJ?^*^j.  known  that  the  Estates  were  generally  inclined  to  support  the 
of  Oioncoe.  government.  But  it  was  also  well  known  that  there  was  one 
matter  which  would  require  the  most  dexterous  and  cautious 
management.  The  cry  of  the  blood  shed  more  than  three 
years  before  in  Glencoe  had  at  length  made  itself  heard.  To- 
wards the  close  of  the  year  1693,  the  reports,  which  had 
at  first  been  contemptuously  derided  as  factious  calumnies, 
began  to  be  thought  deserving  of  serious  attention.  Many 
people,  who  were  little  disposed  to  place  confidence  in  any- 
thing that  came  forth  from  the  secret  presses  of  the  Jacobites, 
owned  that,  for  the  honour  of  the  government,  some  enquiry 
ought  to  be  instituted.  The  amiable  Mary  had  been  much 
shocked  by  what  she  had  heard.  William  had,  at  her  request, 
empowered  the  Duke  of  Hamilton  and  several  other  Scotch- 
men of  note  to  investigate  the  whole  matter.  But  the  Duke 
died :  his  colleagues  were  slack  in  the  performance  of  their 
duty :  and  the  King,  who  knew  little  and  cared  little  about 
Scotland,  forgot  to  urge  them.* 

It  now  appeared  that  the  government  would  have  done 
wisely  as  well  as  rightly  by  anticipating  the  wishes  of  the 
country.  The  horrible  story  repeated  by  the  nonjurors  per- 
tinaciously, confidently,  and  with  so  many  circumstances  as 
almost  enforced  belief,  had  at  length  roused  all  Scotland.  The 
sensibility  of  a  people  eminently  patriotic  was  galled  by  the 
taunts  of  southern  pamphleteers,  who  asked  whether  there 
was  on  the  north  of  the  Tweed  no  law,  no  justice,  no  humanity, 
no  spirit  to  demand  redress  even  for  the  foulest  wrongs.  Each 
of  the  two  extreme  parties,  which  were  diametrically  opposed 
to  each  other  in  general  politics,  was  impelled  by  a  peculiar 
feeling  to  call  for  enquiry.  The  Jacobites  were  delighted  by 
the  prospect  of  being  able  to  make  out  a  case  which  would 
bring  discredit  on  the  usurper,  and  which  might  be  set  oflp 

*  Sm  the  pmmble  to  tlie  Commiinon  of  1696. 
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against  the  many  offences  imputed  by  the  Whigs  to  Dundee  CflAl'. 
and  Mackenzie.  The  zealous  Presbyterians  were  not  less  J^^  ^ 
delighted  at  the  prospect  of  being  able  to  ruin  the  Master  of 
Stair.  They  had  never  forgotten  or  forgiven  the  service 
which  he  had  rendered  to  the  House  of  Stuart  in  the  time  of 
the  persecution.  They  knew  that,  though  he  had  cordially 
concurred  in  the  political  revolution  which  had  freed  them 
from  the  hated  dynasty,  he  had  seen  with  displeasure  that 
ecclesiastical  revolution  which  was,  in  their  view,  even  more 
important.  They  knew  that  church  government  was  with  him 
merely  an  affair  of  State,  and  that,  looking  at  it  as  an  affair 
of  State,  he  preferred  the  episcopal  to  the  synodical  model. 
They  could  not  without  uneasiness  see  so  adroit  and  eloquent 
an  enemy  of  pure  religion  constantly  attending  the  royal  steps, 
and  constantly  breathing  coimsel  in  the  royal  ear.  They  were 
therefore  impatient  for  an  investigation,  which,  if  one  half  of 
what  was  rumoured  were  true,  must  produce  revelations  fatal 
to  the  power  and  fame  of  the  minister  whom  they  distrusted. 
Nor  could  that  minister  rely  on  the  cordial  support  of  aU  who 
held  office  under  the  Crown.  His  genius  and  influence  had 
excited  the  jealousy  of  many  less  successful  courtiers,  and 
especially  of  his  fellow  secretary,  Johnstone. 

Thus,  on  the  eve  of  the  meeting  of  the  Scottish  Parliament, 
Glencoe  was  in  the  mouths  of  Scotchmen  of  all  factions  and 
of  all  sects.  William,  who  was  just  about  to  start  for  the 
Ccmtinent,  learned  that,  on  this  subject,  the  Estates  must 
bsTe  their  way,  and  that  the  best  thing  that  he  could  do 
would  be  to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  a  movement  which  it 
wma  impossible  for  him  to  resist.  A  Commission  authorising 
Tweeddale  and  several  other  privy  coimcillors  to  examine  fully 
into  ihe  matter  about  which  the  public  mind  was  so  strongly 
euttod  was  signed  by  the  King  at  Kensington,  was  sent  down 
to  Bdmborgh,  and  was  there  sealed  with  the  Great  Seal  of  the 
This  was  accomplished  just  in  time.*^  The  Parliament 
Mueely  entered  on  business  when  a  member  rose  to  move 
fir  an  enquiry  into  the  circumstances  of  the  slaughter  of 
Tweeddale  was  able  to  inform  the  Estates  i^at  His 
'•  goodness  had  prevented  their  desires,  that  a  Com- 
of  Plrecognition  had,  a  few  hours  before,  passed  in  all 
and  that  the  lords  and  gentlemen  named  in  that 
would  hold  their  first  meeting  before  night.t 
unanimously  voted  thanks  to  the  King  for 


will  be  found  in        f  Act  Pari.  Scot,  May  ^l.  \«M\ 
iCttM  Plwliament  London  OaseUe,  May  ^0. 
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(MAP.  this  instance  of  Ids  paternal  care :  but  some  of  those  who 
^  joined  in  the  vote  of  thanks  expressed  a  very  natural  appre- 
hension that  the  second  investigation  might  end  as  nnsatis- 
&.ctoril7  as  the  first  investigation  had  ended.  The  hononr  of 
the  country,  the j  said,  was  at  stake ;  and  the  Commissioners 
were,  bound  to  proceed  with  such  diligence  that  the  result  of 
the  inquest  might  be  known  before  the  end  of  the  session. 
Tweeddale  gave  assurances  which,  for  a  time,  silenced  the 
murmurers.*^  But,  when  three  weeks  had  passed  away,  many 
members  became  mutinous  and  suspicious.  On  the  fourteenth 
of  June  it  was  moved  that  the  Commissioners  should  be 
ordered  to  report.  The  motion  was  not  carried :  but  it  was 
renewed  day  after  day.  In  three  successive  sittings  Tweeddale 
was  able  to  restrain  tiie  eagerness  of  the  assembly.  But,  when 
he  at  lengtli  announced  that  the  report  had  been  completed, 
and  added  that  it  would  not  be  laid  before  the  Estates  till  it 
had  been  submitted  to  the  King,  there  was  a  violent  outcry. 
The  public  curiosity  was  intense :  for  the  examination  had 
been  conducted  with  closed  doors ;  and  both  Commissioners 
and  clerks  had  been  sworn  to  secrecy.  The  King  was  in  the 
Netherlands.  Weeks  must  elapse  before  his  pleasure  could 
be  taken ;  and  the  session  could  not  last  much  longer.  In  a 
fourth  debate  there  were  signs  which  convinced  the  Lord 
High  Commissioner  that  it  was  expedient  to  yield ;  and  the 
report  was  produced.f 

It  is  a  paper  highly  creditable  to  those  who  framed  it,  an 
excellent  digest  of  evidence,  clear,  passionless,  and  austerely 
just.  Nd  source  fit)m  which  valuable  information  was  likely 
to  be  derived  had  been  neglected.  Glengarry  and  Keppoch, 
though  notoriously  disaffected  to  the  government,  had  been 
permitted  to  conduct  the  case  on  behalf  of  their  unhappy 
kinsmen.  Several  of  the  Macdonalds  who  had  escaped  6*om 
the  havoc  of  that  night  had  been  examined,  and  among  them 
the  reigning  Mac  Ian,  the  eldest  son  of  the  murdered  Chief. 
The  correspondence  of  the  Master  of  Stair  with  the  military 
men  who  commanded  in  the  Highlands  had  been  subjected  to 
a  strict  but  not  un&ir  scrutiny.  The  conclusion  to  which  the 
Commissioners  came,  and  in  which  every  intelligent  and  candid 
enquirer  will  concur,  was  that  the  slaughter  of  Glencoe  was 
a  barbarous  murder,  and  that  of  this  murder  the  letters  of  the 
Master  of  Stair  were  the  sole  warrant  and  cause. 

That  Breadalbane  was  an  accomplice  in  the  crime  was  not 

•  Act  BuL  Soot^  May  23.  1695. 
t  Act  Farl  Soot,  June  14.  18.  20. 1695 ;  London  Gaiette,  June  27. 
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proved :  but  he  did  not  come  off  quite  clear.  In  the  course  CHAP. 
of  the  investigation  it  was  incidentallj  discovered  that  he  had,  J^^ 
while  distributing  the  money  of  William  among  the  Highland 
Chiefs,  professed  to  them  the  warmest  zeal  for  the  interest  of 
James,  and  advised  them  to  take  what  they  conld  get  from 
the  usurper,  but  to  be  constantly  on  the  watch  for  a  favourable 
opportunity  of  bringing  back  the  rightful  King.  Breadalbane's 
defence  was  that  he  was  a  greater  villain  than  his  accusers 
imagined,  and  that  he  had  pretended  to  be  a  Jacobite  only  in 
order  to  get  at  the  bottom  of  the  Jacobite  plans.  In  truth 
the  depths  of  this  man's  knavery  were  unfathomable.  It  was 
impossible  to  say  which  of  his  treasons  were,  to  borrow  the 
Italian  classification,  single  treasons,  and  which  double  trea- 
sons* On  this  occasion  the  Parliament  supposed  him  to  have 
been  guilty  only  of  a  single  treason,  and  sent  him  to  the  Castle 
of  Edinburgh.  The  government,  on  full  consideration,  gave 
credit  to  his  assertion  that  he  had  been  guilty  of  a  double 
treason,  and  let  him  out  agaLa.**^ 

The  Beport  of  the  Commission  was  taken  iato  immediate 
consideration  by  the  Estates.  They  resolved,  without  one 
dissentient  voice,  that  the  order  signed  by  William  did  not 
authorise  the  slaughter  of  Glencoe.  They  next  resolved,  but, 
it  should  seem,  not  unanimously,  that  the  slaughter  was  a 
murder.f  They  proceeded  to  pass  several  votes,  the  sense  of 
irtiich  was  finally  summed  up  in  an  address  to  the  King. 
How  that  part  of  the  address  which  related  to  the  Master  of 
Stair  should  be  firamed  was  a  question  about  which  there  was 
aracli  debate.  Several  of  his  letters  were  called  for  and  read ; 
and  several  amendments  were  put  to  the  vote.  The  Jacobites 
andtlie  extreme  Presbyterians  were,  with  but  too  good  cause, 
on  ihe  side  of  severity.  The  majority,  however,  imder  the 
■kmiil  management  of  the  Lord  High  Commissioner,  ac- 
ipSmeoSL  in  words  which  made  it  impossible  for  the  guilty 
to  retain  his  office,  but  which  did  not  impute  to  him 

criminality  as  would  have  affected  his  life  or  his  estate. 

oensored  him,  but  censured  him  in  terms  far  too  soft. 
Uamed  his  immoderate  zeal  against  the  unfortunate 

udhis  warm  directions  about  performing  the  execution 
Igrfloipcue.    His  excess  in  his  letters  they  pronounced  to 

been  the  original  cause  of  the  massacre :  but,  instead  of 

Uiat  he  should  be  brought  to  trial  as  a  murderer, 

that,  in  consideration  of  his  absence  and  of  his 


&  117.;  Aet  PkrL.  June        f  Act  Pari.  June  26.  1696;  London 

Gazette,  July  4. 
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CHAP,     great  place,  ihej  left  it  to  the  rojal  wisdom  to  deal  with  him 
^XXL      ^  g^^j^  ^  manner  as  might  vindicate  the  honour  of  the  go- 
vernment. 

The  indulgence  which  was  shown  to  the  principal  offender 
was  not  extended  to  his  subordinates.  Hamilton,  who  had  fled, 
and  had  been  vainlj  cited  by  proclamation  at  the  City  Cross 
to  appear  before  the  Estates,  was  pronounced  not  to  be  clear 
of  the  blood  of  the  Glencoe  men.  Glenlyon,  Captain  Drum- 
mond,  Lieutenant  Lindsey,  and  Serjeant  Barbour,  were  still 
more  distinctly  designated  as  murderers ;  and  the  ying  was 
requested  to  command  the  Lord  Advocate  to  prosecute  them. 

The  Parliament  of  Scotland  was  undoubtedly,  on  this  oc- 
casion, severe  in  the  wrong  place  and  lenient  in  the  wrong 
place.     The  cruelty  and  baseness  of  Glenlyon  and  his  com- 
rades excite,  even  after  the  lapse  of  a  hundred  and  sixty 
years,  emotions  which  make  it  difficult  to  reason  calmly. 
Yet  whoever  can  bring  himself  to  look  at  the  conduct  of 
these   men  with  judicial  impartiality  will  probably  be  of 
opinion  that  they  could  not,  without  great  detriment  to  the 
commonwealth,  have  been  treated  as  assassins.     They  had 
slain  nobody  whom  they  had  not  been  positively  directed  by 
their  commanding  officer  to  slay.     That  subordination  with- 
out which  an  army  is  the  worst  of  aU  rabbles  would  be  at  an 
end,  if  every  soldier  were  to  be  held  answerable  for  the  justice 
of  every  order  in  obedience  to  which  he  pulls  his  trigger. 
The  case  of  Glencoe  was  doubtless  an  extreme  case :  but  it 
cannot  easily  be  distinguished  iu  principle  from  cases  which, 
in  war,  are  of  ordinary  occurrence.     Very  terrible  military 
executions  are   sometimes  indispensable.      Humanity  itself 
may  require  them.     Who  then  is  to  decide  whether  there  be 
an  emergency  such  as  makes  severity  the  truest  mercy  *:^ 
Who  is  to  determine  whether  it  be  or  be  not  necessary  to 
lay  a  thriving  town  in  ashes,  to  decimate  a  large  body  of 
mutineers,  to  shoot  a  whole  gang  of  banditti  P     Is  the  re- 
sponsibility with  the  commanding  officer,  or  with  the  rank 
and  file  whom  he  orders  to  make  ready,  present,  and  fireP 
And  if  the  general  rule  be  that  the  responsibiliiy  is  with 
the  commanding  officer,  and  not  with  those  who  obey  him, 
is  it  possible  to  find  any  reason  for  pronouncing  the  case  of 
Glencoe  an  exception  to  that  rule  9     It  is  remarkable  that 
no  member  of  the  Scottish  Parliament  proposed  that  any  of 
the  private  men  of  Argyle's  regiment  should  be  prosecuted 
for  murder.     Absolute  impunity  was  granted  to  every  body 
below  the  rank  of  Seijeant.    Yet  on  what  principle  ?    Surely, 
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if  militaiy  obedience  was  not  a  valid  plea,  every  man  who  CTLAjP. 
shot  a  Macdonald  on  that  horrible  night  was  a  mnrderer.  ^ 
And,  if  military  obedience  was  a  valid  plea  for  the  musketeer 
who  acted  by  order  of  Serjeant  Barbour,  why  not  for  Barbonr 
who  acted  by  order  of  Glenlyon?  And  why  not  for  Glenyon 
who  acted  by  order  of  Hamilton?  It  can  scarcely  be  main- 
tained that  more  deference  is  due  from  a  private  to  a  non- 
commissioned officer  than  from  a  noncommissioned  officer  to 
his  captain,  or  fr^m  a  captain  to  his  colonel. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  orders  given  to  Glenlyon  were 
of  so  peculiar  a  nature  that,  if  he  had  been  a  virtuous 
man,  he  would  have  thrown  up  his  commission,  would  have 
braved  the  displeasure  of  colonel,  general,  and  Secretary 
of  State,  would  have  incurred  the  heaviest  penalty  which 
a  Court  Martial  could  inflict,  rather  than  have  performed 
the  part  assigned  to  him;  and  this  is  perfectly  true:  but 
the  question  is  not  whether  he  acted  like  a  virtuous  man, 
but  whether  he  did  that  for  which  the  government  could, 
without  infringing  a  rule  essential  to  the  discipline  of  camps 
and  to  the  security  of  nations,  hang  him  as  a  murderer.  In 
this  case,  disobedience  was  assuredly  a  moral  duty :  but  it 
does  not  follow  that  obedience  was  a  legal  crime. 

It  seems  therefore  that  the  guilt  of  Glenlyon  and  his 
feUows  was  not  within  the  scope  of  the  penal  law.  The  only 
punishment  which  could  properly  be  inflicted  on  them  was 
that  which  made  Cain  cry  out  that  it  was  greater  than  he 
oonld  bear ;  to  be  vagabonds  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  to 
cairy  wherever  they  went  a  mark  from  which  even  bad  men 
■hoold  turn  away  sick  with  horror. 

It  was  not  so  with  '£he  Master  of  Stair.  He  had  been 
■olemnly  pronounced,  both  by  the  Commission  of  Precogni- 
tion and  by  the  Estates  of  the  Bealm  in  full  Parliament,  to 
be  ihe  original  author  of  the  massacre.  That  it  was  not 
adviflible  to  make  examples  of  his  tools  was  the  strongest 
WMHon  for  making  an  example  of  him.  Every  argument 
wiueh  can  be  urged  against  punishing  the  soldier  who 
eaeeatei  the  unjust  and  inhuman  orders  of  his  superior  is 
an  wgoinent  for  punishing  with  the  utmost  rigour  of  the 
lair  the  caperior  with  whom  the  unjust  and  inhuman  orders 
wiflimlii  Where  there  can  be  no  responsibility  below,  there 
dwddbe  double  responsibility  above.  What  the  Parliament  of 

t  with  one  voice  to  have  demanded  was,  not  that 

illiterate  serjeant,  who  was  hardly  more  accountable 

halbert  for  the  bloody  work  which  he  had  done. 
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CHAP,  should  be  hanged  in  the  Grassmarket,  but  that  the  real  mnio 
^  derer,  the  most  politic,  the  most  eloquent,  the  most  power- 
ful, of  Scottish  statesmen,  should  be  brought  to  a  public 
trial,  and  should,  if  found  guiltj,  die  the  death  of  a  felon. 
Nothing  less  than  such  a  sacrifice  could  expiate  such  a 
crime.  Unhappilj  the  Estates,  by  extenuating  the  guilt  of 
the  chief  offender,  and,  at  the  same  time,  demanding  that 
his  humble  agent  should  be  treated  with  a  severitj  beyond 
the  law,  made  the  stain  which  the  massacre  had  left  on  the 
honour  of  the  nation  broader  and  deeper  than  before. 

Nor  is  it  possible  to  acquit  the  King  of  a  great  breach  of 
duty.  It  is,  indeed,  highly  probable  that,  till  he  received 
the  report  of  his  Commissioners,  he  had  been  very  imperfectly 
informed  as  to  the  circumstances  of  the  slaughter.  We  can 
hardly  suppose  that  he  was  much  in  the  habit  of  reading 
Jacobite  pamphlets :  and,  if  he  did  read  them,  he  would  have 
found  in  them  such  a  quantity  of  absurd  and  rancorous  in- 
vective  against  himself  that  he  would  have  been  very  little 
inclined  to  credit  any  imputation  which  they  might  throw  on 
his  servants.  He  would  have  seen  himself  accused,  in  one 
tract,  of  being  a  concealed  Papist,  in  another  of  having 
poisoned  Jeffreys  in  the  Tower,  in  a  third  of  having  con- 
trived to  have  Talmash  taken  off  at  Brest-  He  would  have 
seen  it  asserted  that,  in  Ireland,  he  once  ordered  fifty  of  his 
wounded  English  soldiers  to  be  burned  alive.  He  would 
have  seen  that  the  unalterable  affection  which  he  felt  from 
his  boyhood  to  his  death  for  three  or  four  of  the  bravest  and 
most  trusty  friends  that  ever  prince  had  the  happiness  to 
possess  was  made  a  ground  for  imputing  to  him  abominations 
as  foul  as  those  which  are  buried  under  the  waters  of  the 
Dead  Sea.  He  might  naturally  be  slow  to  believe  frightful 
imputations  thrown  by  writers  whom  he  knew  to  be  habitual 
liars  on  a  statesman  whose  abilities  he  valued  highly,  and  to 
whose  exertions  he  had,  on  some  great  occasions,  owed  much. 
But  he  could  not,  after  he  had  read  the  documents  trans- 
mitted to  him  fr^m  Edinburgh  by  Tweeddale,  entertain  the 
slightest  doubt  of  the  guilt  of  the  Master  of  Stair.  To  visit 
that  guilt  with  exemplary  punishment  was  the  sacred  duty  of 
a  Sovereign  who  had  sworn,  with  his  hand  lifted  up  towards 
heaven,  that  he  would,  in  his  kingdom  of  Scotland,  repress, 
in  all  estates  and  degrees,  all  oppression,  and  would  do  justice, 
without  acceptance  of  persons,  as  he  hoped  for  mercy  fit)m 
the  Father  of  all  mercies.  William  contented  himself  with 
dismissing  the  Master  from  office.    For  this  great  faidt^  a 
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fiiult  amounting  to  a  crime,  Burnet  tried  to  frame,  not  a  CTAP. 
defence,  but  an  excuse.  He  would  have  us  believe  tiiat  the  -  "^^  - 
King,  alarmed  b j  finding  bow  many  persons  bad  borne  a  part 
in  the  slaughter  of  Glencoe,  thought  it  better  to  grant  a 
general  amnesty  than  to  punish  one  massacre  by  another. 
But  this  representation  is  the  very  reverse  of  the  truth. 
Numerous  instruments  had  doubtless  been  employed  in  the 
work  of  death  :  but  they  had  all  received  their  impulse, 
directly  or  indirectly,  from  a  single  mind.  High  above  the 
crowd  of  offenders  towered  one  offender,  preeminent  in  parts, 
knowledge,  rank,  and  power.  In  return  for  many  victims 
immolated  by  treachery,  only  one  victim  was  demanded  by 
justice ;  and  it  must  ever  be  considered  as  a  blemish  on  the 
fiime  of  William  that  the  demand  was  refrised. 

On  the  seventeenth  of  July  the  session  of  the  Parliament 
of  Scotland  closed.  The  Estates  had  liberally  voted  such  a 
supply  as  the  poor  coimtry  which  they  represented  could 
afford.  They  had  indeed  been  put  into  high  good  humour 
by  the  notion  that  they  had  found  out  a  way  of  speedily 
TnnViTig  that  poor  country  rich.  Their, attention  had  been 
divided  between  the  enquiry  into  the  slaughter  of  Glencoe 
and  some  specious  commercial  projects  of  which  the  nature 
will  be  explained  and  the  fate  related  in  a  future  chapter. 

Meanwhile  all  Europe  was  looking  anxiously  towards  the  ^^^  ui  tlie 
Low  Countries.  The  great  warrior,  who  had  been  victorions  g^^T 
at  Heurus,  at  Steinkirk,  and  at  Landen,  had  not  left  his  Marshal 
equal  behind  him.  But  France  still  possessed  Marshals  well  ^'^' 
qualified  for  high  command.  Already  Catinat  and  Boufflers 
bad  given  proofs  of  skill,  of  resolution,  and  of  zeal  for  the 
interests  of  the  state.  Either  of  those  distinguished  officers 
would  have  been  a  successor  worthy  of  Luxemburg  and  an 
antagonist  worthy  of  William:  but  their  master,  unfor- 
ionately  for  himself,  preferred  to  both  the  Duke  of  Yilleroy. 
Hie  new  general  had  been  Lewis's  playmate  when  they  were 
both  ebildren,  had  then  become  a  &vourite,  and  had  never 
eeaaed  to  be  so.  In  those  superficial  graces  for  which  the 
Vkench  aristocracy  was  then  renowned  throughout  Europe, 
ViDeroj  was  preeminent  among  the  French  aristocracy.  His 
■toiure  was  tall,  his  countenance  handsome,  his  manners 
noUjr  and  somewhat  haughtily  polite,  his  dress,  his  furniture, 
Ui  eq[iiipageB,  his  table,  magnificent.  No  man  told  a  story 
vifaciiy :  no  man  sate  his  horse  better  in  a  hunting 
s  BO  man  made  love  with  more  success :  no  man  staked 
of  gold  with  more  agreeable  unooncem :  no  man 
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CHAP,  was  more  intimately  acquainted  with  the  adventares.  the  at- 
.  ^^^  .  tachments,  the  enmities  of  the  lords  and  ladies  who  dailj  filled 
the  halls  of  Versailles.  There  were  two  characters  especiallj 
which  this  fine  gentleman  had  studied  during  manj  years, 
and  of  which  he  knew  all  the  plaits  and  windings,  the 
character  of  the  King,  and  the  character  of  her  who  was 
Queen  in  every  thing  but  name.  But  there  ended  Villeroy's 
acquirements.  He  was  profoundly  ignorant  both  of  books 
.  and  of  business.  At  the  Council  Board  he  never  opened  his 
mouth  without  exposing  himself.  For  war  he  had  not  a  single 
qualification  except  that  personal  courage  which  was  common 
to  him  with  the  whole  class  of  which  he  was  a  member.  At 
every  great  crisis  of  his  political  and  of  his  military  life  he 
was  alternately  drunk  with  arrogance  and  sunk  in  dejection. 
Just  before  he  took  a  momentous  step  his  selfconfidence  was 
boundless  :  he  would  listen  to  no  suggestion :  he  would  not  ad- 
mit into  his  mind  the  thought  that  failure  was  possible.  On 
the  first  check  he  gave  up  every  thing  for  lost,  became  incapable 
of  directing,  and  ran  up  and  down  in  helpless  despair.  Lewis 
however  loved  him  ;  and  he,  to  do  him  justice,  loved  Lewis. 
The  kindness  of  the  master  was  proof  against  all  the  disasters 
which  were  brought  on  his  kingdom  by  the  rashness  and 
weakness  of  the  servant ;  and  the  gratitude  of  the  servant 
was  honourably,  though  not  judiciously,  manifested  on  more 
than  one  occasion  after  the  death  of  the  master.* 
The  Duke  Such  was  the  general  to  whom  the  direction  of  the  cam- 
of  Maine,  p^ign  i^  the  Netherlands  was  confided.  The  Duke  of  Maine 
was  sent  to  learn  the  art  of  war  under  this  preceptor.  Maine, 
the  natural  son  of  Lewis  by  the  Marchioness  of  Montespan,  had 
been  brought  up  from  childhood  by  Madame  de  Maintenon, 
and  was  loved  by  Lewis  with  the  love  of  a  fiither,  by  Madame  de 
Maintenon  with  the  not  less  tender  love  of  a  foster  mother. 
Grave  men  were  scandalised  by  the  ostentatious  manner  in 
which  the  King,  while  making  a  high  profession  of  piety, 
exhibited  his  partiality  for  this  offspring  of  a  double  adultery. 
Kindness,  they  said,  was  doubtless  due  from  a  parent  to  a 
child:  but  decency  was  also  due  from  a  Sovereign  to  his 
people.  In  spite  of  these  murmurs  the  youth  had  been  pub- 
lioly  acknowledged,  loaded  with  wealth  and  dignities,  created 
a  Buke  and  Peer,  placed,  by  an  extraordinary  act  of  royal 
TOWW,  above  Dukes  and  Peers  of  older  creation,  married  to 
P^oeas  of  the  blood  royal,  and  appointed  Grand  Master  of 
4de  ArtQlery  of  the  realm.  With  abilities  and  courage  he  might 

*  Then  jb  an  excellent,  tiiongh  perhaps  orrrchaiged,  portrait  of  Tilleraj  in 
Btiat  Simon'g  Memoin. 
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haye  played  a  great  part  in  the  world.    But  his  intellect  was    CHAP, 
small :  his  nerves  were  weak ;  and  the  women  and  priests  who    _^^' ^ 
had  educated  him  had  effectuallj  assisted  nature.     He  was 
orthodox  in  belief,  correct  in  morals,  insinuating  in  address, 
a  hypocrite,  a  mischiefinaker,  and  a  coward. 

It  was  expected  at  Versailles  that  Flanders  would,  during 
this  year,  be  the  chief  theatre  of  war.  Here,  therefore,  a 
great  aamy  was  collected.  Strong  lines  were  formed  from 
the  Lys  to  the  Scheld,  and  Yilleroy  fixed  his  headquarters 
near  Tournay.  Boufflers,  with  about  twelve  thousand  men, 
guarded  the  banks  of  the  Sambre. 

On  the  other  side  the  British  and  Dutch  troops,  who  were 
under  William's  immediate  command,  mustered  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Ghent.  The  Elector  of  Bavaria,  at  the  head  of 
a  great  force,  lay  near  Brussels.  A  smaller  army,  consisting 
chiefly  of  Brandenburghers,  was  encamped  not  fiir  from  Huy. 

Early  in  June  military  operations  commenced.  The  first 
movements  of  William  were  mere  feints  intended  to  prevent 
the  French  generals  from  suspecting  his  real  purpose.  He 
had  set  his  heart  on  retaking  Namur.  The  loss  of  Namur 
had  been  the  most  mortifying  of  all  the  disasters  of  a  disas- 
tzx>U8  war.  The  importance  of  Namur  in  a  military  point  of 
view  had  always  been  great,  and  had  become  greater  than 
ever  during  the  three  years  which  had  elapsed  since  the 
last  siege.  New  works,  the  masterpieces  of  Yauban,  had 
been  added  to  the  old  defences  which  had  been  constructed 
with  the  utmost  skill  of  Cohom.  So  ably  had  the  two  illus- 
trioiifl  engineers  vied  with  each  other  and  cooperated  with 
nature  that  the  fortress  was  esteemed  the  strongest  in 
Emope.  Over  one  of  the  gates  had  been  placed  a  vaimting 
inscription  which  defied  the  allies  to  wrench  the  prize  from 
the  grasp  of  France. 

William  kept  his  own  counsel  so  well  that  not  a  hint  of  his 
intention  got  abroad.  Some  thought  that  Dunkirk,  some 
that  Ypres  was  his  object.  The  marches  and  skirmishes  by 
wliich  he  disg^msed  his  design  were  compared  by  Saint  Simon 
to  flie  moves  of  a  skilfrd  chess  player.  Feuquieres,  much 
deeply  versed  in  military  science  than  Saint  Simon,  in- 
ns that  some  of  these  moves  were  hazardous,  and  that 
game  could  not  have  been  safely  played  against 
and  this  is  probably  true :  but  Luxemburg  was 
and  what  Luxemburg  had  been  to  William,  William 
to  Villeroy. 

WhOe  the  Bong  was  thus  employed,  the  Jacobites  at  home. 
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being  Tumble,  in  bis  absence,  to  prosecute  their  design  against 
bis  person,  contented  tbemselyes  with  plotting  against  bis 
goyemment.  Thej  were  somewhat  less  closely  watched  than 
during  the  preceding  year:  for  the  event  of  the  trials  at  Man- 
chester had  discouraged  Aaron  Smith  and  his  agents.  Tren- 
chard,  whose  vigilance  and  severity  had  made  him  an  object 
of  teiTor  and  hatred,  was  no  more,  and  had  been  succeeded, 
in  what  may  be  called  the  subordinate  Secretaryship  of  State, 
by  Sir  William  Trumball,  a  learned  civilian  and  an  expe- 
rienced diplomatist,  of  moderate  opinions,  and  of  temper 
cautious  to  timidity.*^  The  malecontents  were  emboldened 
by  the  lenity  of  the  administration.  William  had  scarcely 
sailed  for  the  Continent  when  they  held  a  great  meeting  at 
one  of  their  fskvourite  haunts,  the  Old  Bong's  Head  in  Lead- 
enhall  Street.  Chamock,  Porter,  GkxKbnan,  Parkyns,  and 
Fenwick  were  present.  The  Earl  of  Ailesbury  was  there,  a 
man  whose  attachment  to  the  exiled  house  was  notorious,  but 
who  always  denied  that  he  had  ever  thought  of  effecting  a 
restoration  by  immoral  means.  His  denial  would  be  entitled 
to  more  credit  if  he  had  not,  by  taking  the  oaths  to  the 
government  against  which  he  was  constantly  intriguing,  for- 
feited the  right  to  be  considered  as  a  man  of  conscience  and 
honour.  In  the  assembly  was  Sir  John  Friend,  a  nonjuror, 
who  had  indeed  a  very  slender  wit,  but  who  had  made  a  very 
large  fortune  by  brewing,  and  who  spent  it  freely  in  sedition. 
After  dinner, — for  the  plans  of  the  Jacobite  par^  were  gene- 
rally laid  over  wine,  and  generally  bore  some  trace  of  the 
convivialiiy  in  which  they  had  originated, — it  was  resolved 
that  the  time  was  come  for  an  iusurrection  and  a  French 
invasion,  and  that  a  special  messenger  should  carry  the  sense 
of  the  meeting  to  Saint  Grermains.  Chamock  was  selected. 
He  undertook  the  commission,  crossed  the  Channel,  saw 
James,  and  had  interviews  with  the  ministers  of  Lewis,  but 
could  arrange  nothing.  The  English  malecontents  would 
not  stir  till  ten  thousand  French  troops  were  in  the  island ; 
and  ten  thousand  French  troops  could  not,  without  great  risk, 
be  withdrawn  fr^m  the  army  which  was  contending  against 
William  in  the  Low  Countries.  When  Chamock  returned  to 
report  that  his  embassy  had  been  unsuccessfdl,  he  foimd  some 
of  his  confederates  in  gaol.  They  had  during  his  absence 
amused  themselves,  after  their  fashion,  by  trying  to  raise  a 
riot  in  London  on  the  tenth  of  June,  the  birthday  of  the 


*  Some  cnriona  traita  of  Trumball'a  character  will  be  found  in  Pepja'a  Tangier 
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nnfortonate  Prince  of  Wales.  Thej  met  at  a  tayem  in  Dnuy  CHAP. 
Lane,  and,  when  hot  with  wine,  sallied  forth  sword  in  hand,  -  ^^'  ^ 
headed  by  Porter  and  Goodman,  beat  kettledrums,  unfurled 
banners,  and  began  to  light  bonfires.  But  the  watch,  sup- 
ported bj  the  populace,  was  too  strong  for  the  reyellers. 
They  were  put  to  rout :  the  tavern  where  they  had  feasted 
was  sacked  by  the  mob :  the  ringleaders  were  apprehended, 
tried,  fined,  and  imprisoned,  but  regained  their  Uberty  in 
time  to  beaiapaxtiiafexmorecrim^  design.* 

All  was  now  ready  for  the  execution  of  the  plan  which  ffiegeof 
William  had  formed.  That  plan  had  been  communicated  to  ^^^""^^^ 
the  other  chiefii  of  the  allied  forces,  and  had  been  warmly 
approved.  Yaudemont  was  left  in  Flanders  with  a  consider- 
able force  to  watch  Yilleroy.  The  King,  with  the  rest  of  his 
army,  marched  straight  on  Namur.  At  the  same  moment 
the  Elector  of  Bavaria  advanced  towards  the  same  point  on 
one  side,  and  the  Brandenburghers  on  another.  So  well  had 
these  movements  been  concerted,  and  so  rapidly  were  they 
performed,  that  the  skilful  and  energetic  Boufflers  had  but 
just  time  to  throw  himself  into  the  fortress.  He  was  accom- 
panied by  seven  regiments  of  dragoons,  by  a  strong  body  of 
gunners,  sappers  and  miners,  and  by  an  officer  named  Me- 
grigny,  who  was  esteemed  the  best  engineer  in  the  French 
service  with  the  exception  of  Yauban.  A  few  hours  after 
Bonfliers  had  entered  the  place  the  besieging  forces  closed 
roimd  it  on  every  side;  and  the  lines  of  circumvallation  were 
TWfidlj  formed. 

The  news  excited  no  alarm  at  the  French  Court.  There  it 
WM  not  doubted  that  William  would  soon  be  compelled  to 
abandon  his  enterprise  with  grievous  loss  and  ignominy. 
The  town  was  strong :  the  castle  was  believed  to  be  impreg- 
naUe :  the  magazines  were  filled  with  provisions  and  ammu- 
Bilioii  sufficient  to  last  till  the  time  at  which  the  armies  of 
thsfc  age  were  expected  to  retire  into  winter  quarters :  the 
ganisom  consisted  of  sixteen  thousand  of  the  best  troops  in 
flie  would :  they  were  commanded  by  an  excellent  general : 
lie  was  assisted  by  an  excellent  engineer ;  nor  was  it  doubted 
tihat  ViUeroy  would  march  with  his  great  army  to  the  assist- 
of  Bouffiers,  and  that  the  besiegers  would  then  be  in 
more  danger  than  the  besieged. 

hopes  were  kept  up  by  the  despatches  of  Yilleroy. 
Mm  jvoposedy  he  said,  first  to  annihilate  the  army  of  Yaude- 

vJvm1S.,Jii1t9.1L1695;    14.;  Paoq^net  Boat  ftom  HoUmnd  and 
and  Fomign,  Jane    Flanders,  Jnly  9. 
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OHAP,     mont,  and  then  to  drive  William  from  Namnr.    Yandemont 
-^^^^    might  try  to  avoid  an  action ;  but  he  could  not  escape.     The 
Marshal  went  so  far  as  to  promise  his  master  news  of  a  com- 
plete victory  within  twenty-four  hours.    Lewis  passed  a  whole 
day  in  impatient  expectation.    At  last,  instead  of  an  officer 
of  high  rank  laden  with  English  and  Dutch  standards,  arrived 
a  courier  bringing  news  that  Yaudemont  had  effected  a  retreat 
with  scarcely  any  loss,  and  was  safe  under  the  walls  of  Ghent. 
William  extolled  the  generalship  of  his  lieutenant  in  the 
warmest  terms.     "  My  cousin,"  he  wrote,  "  you  have  shown 
yourself  a  greater  master  of  your  art  than  if  you  had  won  a 
pitched  battle."  *    In  the  French  camp,  however,  and  at  the 
French  Court,  it  was  imiversally  held  that  Yaudemont  had 
been  saved  less  by  his  own  skill  than  by  the  misconduct  of 
those  to  whom  he  was  opposed.    Some  threw  the  whole  blame 
on  Yilleroy ;  and  Yilleroy  made  no  attempt  to  vindicate  him- 
self.    But  it  was  generally  believed  that  he  might,  at  least 
to  a  great  extent,  have  vindicated  himself,  had  he  not  pre- 
ferred royal  favour  to  military  renown.     His  plan,  it  was 
said,  might  have  succeeded,  had  not  the  execution  been 
entrusted  to  the  Duke  of  Maine.    At  the  first  glimpse  of 
danger  the  dastard's  heart  had  died  within  him.     He  had 
not  been  able  to  conceal  his  poltroonery.     He  had  stood 
trembling,  stuttering,  calling  for  his  confessor,  while  the  old 
officers  round  him,  with  tears  in  their  eyes,  urged  him  to 
advance.     During  a  short  time  the  disgrace  of  the  son  was 
concealed  from  the  father.    But  the  silence  of  Yilleroy  showed 
that  there  was  a  secret :  the  pleasantries  of  the  Dutch  gazettes 
soon  elucidated  the  mystery ;  and  Lewis  learned,  if  not  the 
whole  truth,  yet  enough  to  make  him  miserable.     Never  dur- 
ing his  long  reign  had  he  been  so  moved.     Dtiring  some 
hours  his  gloomy  irritability  kept  his  servants,  his  courtiers, 
even  his  priests,  in  terror.     He  so  far  forgot  the  grace  and 
dignity  for  which  he  was  renowned  throughout  the  world 
that,  in  the  sight  of  all  the  splendid  crowd  of  gentlemen  and 
ladies  who  came  to  see  him  dine  at  Marli,  he  broke  a  cane  on 
the  shoulders  of  a  lacquey,  and  pursued  the  poor  man  with 

the  handle.f 

The  siege  of  Namur  meanwhile  was  vigorously  pressed  by 

the  allies.     The  scientific  part  of  their  operations  was  under 

the  direction  of  Cohom,  who  was  spurred  by  emulation  to 

*  Vandemont'f  Demtcli  and  WUliain*f        f  See  Saint  Simon*!  Memoin,  and  hit 
•B«w«r  are  in  the  Monthly  Hercorj  for    note  upon  Dangean. 
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exert  his  utmost  skill.    He  had  suffered,  three  jeai^s  before,     C^AP. 
the  mortification  of  seeing  the  town,  as  he  had  fortified  it,  ^ 
taken  by  his  great  master  Yauban.    To  retake  it,  now  that 
the  fortifications  had  received  Yauban's  last  improvements, 
woxdd  be  a  noble  revenge. 

On  the  second  of  Jnly  the  trenches  were  opened.  On  the 
eighth  a  gallant  sally  of  French  dragoons  was  gallantly 
beaten  back ;  and,  late  on  the  same  evening,  a  strong  body 
of  infieuitry,  the  English  footg^uards  leading  the  way,  stormed, 
after  a  bloody  conflict,  the  outworks  on  the  Brussels  side. 
The  King  in  person  directed  the  attack ;  and  his  subjects 
were  delighted  to  learn  that,  when  the  fight  was  hottest,  he 
laid  his  hand  on  the  shoulder  of  the  Elector  of  Bavaria,  and 
exclaimed,  "  Look,  look  at  my  brave  English !  **  Conspicuous 
in  bravery  even  among  those  brave  English  was  Cutts.  In 
that  bulldog  courage  which  flinches  from  no  danger,  how- 
ever terrible,  he  was  unrivalled.  There  was  no  difficulty  in 
finding  hardy  volunteers,  German,  Dutch  and  British,  to  go 
on  a  forlorn  hope :  but  Cutts  was  the  only  man  who  appeared 
to  consider  such  an  expedition  as  a  party  of  pleasure.  He 
was  80  much  at  his  ease  in  the  hottest  fire  of  the  French 
batteries  that  his  soldiers  gave  him  the  honourable  nickname 
of  the  Salamander.* 

On  the  seventeenth  the  first  counterscarp  of  the  town  was 
attacked.  The  English  and  Dutch  were  thrice  repulsed  with 
great  slaughter,  and  returned  thrice  to  the  charge.  At  length, 
in  qpite  of  the  exertions  of  the  French  officers,  who  fought 
valiantly  sword  in  hand  on  the  glacis,  the  assailants  remained 
in  possession  of  the  disputed  works.  While  the  conflict  was 
nging,  William,  who  was  giving  his  orders  imder  a  shower 
cf  bullets,  saw  with  surprise  and  anger,  among  the  officers  of 
bis  stiff,  Michael  Godfrey,  the  Deputy  Governor  of  the  Bank 
of  England.  This  gentleman  had  came  to  the  King's  head- 
^paxtera  in  order  to  make  some  arrangements  for  the  speedy 
and  nfe  remittance  of  money  fix)m  England  to  the  army  in 
Hm  Netherlands,  and  was  curious  to  see  real  war.  Such 
onriodty  William  could  not  endure.  ^^Mr.  Godfrey,''  he 
^yoa  ought  not  to  run  these  hazards :  you  are  not  a 
yoa  can  be  of  no  use  to  us  here."  "  Sir,"  answered 
Qudftej,  ^  I  ran  no  more  hazard  than  Your  Majesty."   ^^  Not 

OsMtte,  Jul  J  22.  1695 ;  scnnilouB  that  Wud  or  Oildon  would 

ay  of  August,    1696.  hare  been  ashmmed  of  it,  entitled  tlM 

likn,  wrote  a  lampoon  Deaeription  of  a  Salamander. 
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CHAP.     80,"  said  William :  ^^  I  am  where  it  is  mj  dntj  to  be ;  and  I 
may  without  presumption  commit  mj  life  to  God's  keeping : 

but  you "    While  they  were  talking  a  cannon  ball  from 

the  ramparts  laid  Godfrey  dead  at  the  King's  feet.  It  was 
not  found  however  that  the  fear  of  being  Godfreyed, — such 
was  during  some  time  the  cant  phrase, — sufficed  to  prevent 
idle  gazers  from  coming  to  the  trenches.^  Though  William 
forbade  his  coachmen,  footmen,  and  cooks  to  expose  them- 
selves, he  repeatedly  saw  them  skulking  near  the  most  dan- 
gerous spots  and  trying  to  get  a  peep  at  the  fighting.  He 
was  sometimes,  it  is  said,  provoked  into  horsewhipping  them 
out  of  the  range  of  the  French  guns ;  and  the  story,  whether 
true  or  talaey  is  very  characteristic. 

On  the  twentieth  of  July  the  Bavarians  and  Branden- 
^0^^  of  burghers,  under  the  direction  of  Cohom,  made  themselves 
Kannir.  masters,  after  a  hard  fight,  of  a  line  of  works  which  Yauban 
had  cut  in  the  solid  rock  from  the  Sambre  to  the  Mouse. 
Three  days  later,  the  English  and  Dutch,  Cutts,  as  usual,  in 
the  fr^nt,  lodged  themselves  on  the  second  counterscarp.  All 
was  ready  for  a  general  assault,  when  a  white  fiag  was  hung 
out  fr^m  the  ramparts.  The  effective  strength  of  the  garrison 
was  now  little  more  than  one  half  of  what  it  had  been  when 
the  trenches  were  opened.  Boufflers  apprehended  that  it 
would  be  impossible  for  eight  thousand  men  to  defend  the 
whole  circuit  of  the  walls  much  longer ;  but  he  felt  confident 
that  such  a  force  would  be  sufficient  to  keep  the  stronghold 
on  the  summit  of  the  rock.  Terms  of  capitulation  were 
speedily  adjusted.  A  gate  was  delivered  up  to  the  allies. 
The  French  were  allowed  forty-eight  hours  to  retire  into  the 
castle,  and  were  assured  that  the  wounded  men  whom  they 
left  below,  about  fifteen  hundred  in  number,  should  be  well 
treated.  On  the  sixth  the  allies  marched  in.  The  contest 
for  the  possession  of  the  town  was  over ;  and  a  second  and 
more  terrible  contest  began  for  the  possession  of  the  citadeLf 
Yilleroy  had  in  the  meantime  made  some  petty  conquests. 
Dixmuyde,  which  might  have  offered  some  resistance,  had 
opened  its  gates  to  him,  not  without  grave  suspicion  of 
treachery  on  the  part  of  the  governor.  Deynse,  which  was 
less  able  to  make  any  defence,  had  followed  the  example. 
The  garrisons  of  both  towns  were,  in  violation  of  a  conven- 

*  London  Gazette,   Jnly  29.    1695  ;  the  memorable  vonnd  in  his  groin. 
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tion  which  had  been  made  for  the  exchange  of  prisoners,  sent    CHAP, 
into  France.    The  Marshal  then  advanced  towards  Brussels      ^^^'  . 
in  the  hope,  as  it  should  seem,  that  b j  menacing  that  beanti- 
fbl  capitfd,  he  might  induce  the  allies  to  raise  the  siege  of 
the  castle  of  Namur.     During  thirty-six  hours  he  rained 
shells  and  redhot  bullets  on  the  city.     The  Electress  of 
Bavaria,  who  was  within  the  walls,  miscarried  £rom  terror. 
Six  convents  perished.    Fifteen  hundred  houses  were  at  once 
in  flames.    The  whole  lower  town  would  have  been  burned  to 
the  gronnd,  had  not  the  inhabitants  stopped  the  conflagra- 
tion bj  blowing  up  numerous  buildings.    Immense  quantities 
9f  the  finest  lace  and  tapestry  were  destroyed ;  for  the  in- 
dustry and  trade  which  made  Brussels  famous  throughout 
the  world  had  hitherto  been  little  a£Pected  by  the  war. 
Several  of  the  stately  piles  which  looked  down  on  the  market 
place  were  laid  in  ruins.    The  Town  Hall  itself,  the  noblest 
of  the  many  noble  senate  houses  reared  by  the  burghers  of 
the  Netherlands,  was  in  imminent  periL    All  this  devasta- 
tion, however,  produced  no  effect  except  much  private  misery. 
William  was  not  to  be  intimidated  or  provoked  into  relax- 
ing the  firm  grasp  with  which  he  held  Namur.     The  fire 
which  his  batteries  kept  up  round  the  castle  was  such  as 
had  never  been  known  in  war.    The  French  gunners  were 
fiuily  driven  £rom  their  pieces  by  the  hail  of  balls,  and  forced 
to  taike  refuge  in  vaulted  galleries  under  the  ground.    Cohom 
exultingl J  betted  the  Elector  of  Bavaria  four  hundred  pistoles 
that  the  place  would  fiedl  by  the  thirty-first  of  August,  New 
Sljle.     The  great  engineer  lost  his  wager  indeed,  but  lost  it 
oiilj  bj  a  few  hours.''^ 

Bonfflers  began  to  feel  that  his  only  hope  was  in  Yilleroy. 
Yilleioy  had  proceeded  from  Brussels  to  Enghien :  he  had 
Ornate  collected  aU  the  French  troops  that  could  be  spared 
fioDi  Hie  remotest  fortresses  of  the  Netherlands ;  and  he  now, 
at  fli6  head  of  more  than  eighty  thousand  men,  marched  to- 
mids  Namur.  Yaudemont  meanwhile  joined  the  besiegers. 
Wmiam  therefore  thought  himself  strong  enough  to  offer 
to  YiDeroy,  without  intermitting  for  a  moment  the 
against  the  castle.  The  Elector  of  Bavaria  was 
with  the  immediate  direction  of  the  siege.  The 
of  England  took  up,  on  the  west  of  the  town,  a  strong 
•fatrngly  intrenched,  and  there  awaited  the  French, 
advancing  froni  Enghien.  Every  thing  seemed  to 
jiiilinrtTr  lliat  a  great  day  was  at  hand.    Two  of  the  most 

for  Angnst  1695;  Stopnejr  to  Lord  Lexington,  Ang.  }{. 
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CHAP,  numerous  and  best  ordered  armies  that  Europe  had  ever  seen 
/  .  '  -  were  brought  face  to  fiwje.  On  the  fifteenth  of  August  the 
defenders  of  the  citadel  saw  from  their  watchtowers  the 
mighty  host  of  their  countrymen.  But  between  that  host 
and  Namur  was  drawn  up  in  battle  order  the  not  less  mighty 
host  of  William.  Villeroy,  by  a  salute  of  ninety  guns,  con- 
veyed to  Boufflers  the  promise  of  a  speedy  rescue ;  and  at 
night  Boufflers,  by  fire  signals  which  were  seen  fiur  over  the 
vast  plain  of  the  Meuse  and  Sambre,  urged  Villeroy  to  fulfil 
that  promise  without  delay.  In  the  capitals  both  of  France 
and  England  the  anxiety  was  intense.  Lewis  shut  himself 
up  in  his  oratory,  confessed,  received  the  Eucharist,  and  gave 
orders  that  the  host  should  be  exposed  in  his  chapeL  His 
wife  ordered  aU  her  nuns  to  their  knees.''^  London  was  kept 
in  a  state  of  distraction  by  a  succession  of  rumours,  which 
sprang,  some  from  the  malice  of  Jacobites,  and  some  from 
the  avidity  of  stockjobbers.  Early  one  morning  it  was  con- 
fidently averred  that  there  had  been  a  battle,  that  the  allies 
had  been  beaten,  that  the  King  had  been  killed,  that  the 
siege  had  been  raised.  The  Exchange,  as  soon  as  it  was 
opened,  was  filled  to  overflowing  by  people  who  came  to  learn 
whether  the  bad  news  was  true.  The  streets  were  stopped  up 
all  day  by  groups  of  talkers  and  listeners.  In  the  afternoon 
the  Grazette,  which  had  been  impatiently  expected,  and  which 
was  eagerly  read  by  thousands,  calmed  the  excitement,  but 
not  completely :  for  it  was  known  that  the  Jacobites  some- 
times received,  by  the  agency  of  privateers  and  smugglers 
who  put  to  sea  in  all  weathers,  intelligence  earlier  than  that 
which  came  through  regular  channels  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  at  Whitehall.  Before  night,  however,  the  agitation 
had  altogether  subsided :  but  it  was  suddenly  revived  by  a 
bold  imposture.  A  horseman  in  the  uniform  of  the  Guards 
spurred  through  the  City,  announcing  that  the  King  had 
been  killed.  He  would  probably  have  raised  a  serious  tumult, 
had  not  some  apprentices,  zealous  for  the  Eevolution  and  the 
Protestant  religion,  knocked  him  down  and  carried  him  to 
Newgate.  The  confidential  correspondent  of  the  States 
General  informed  them  that  in  spite  of  all  the  stories  which 
the  disaffected  party  invented  and  circulated,  the  general  per- 
suasion was  that  the  allies  would  be  successful.  The  touch- 
stone of  sincerity  in  England,  he  said,  was  the  betting.  The 
Jacobites  were  ready  enough  to  prove  that  William  must  be 

♦  Monthly  Mercury  for  August  1695;  Letter  from  Paris,  ^^x  16^5;  among 
the  Lexington  Papers. 
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defeated,  or  to  assert  tliat  he  Iiad  been  defeated :  but  tbey     CHAP, 
would  not  give  the  odds,  and  could  hardly  be  induced  to  take    J^^  ^ 
any  moderate  odds.     The  Whigs,  on  the  other  hand,  were 
ready  to  stake  thousands  of  guineas  on  the  conduct  and  good 
fortune  of  the  King.* 

The  event  justified  the  confidence  of  the  Whigs  and  the 
backwardness  of  the  Jacobites.  On  the  sixteenth,  seventeenth, 
and  eighteenth  of  August  the  army  of  Villeroy  and  the  army 
of  William  confronted  each  other.  It  was  fully  expected  that 
the  nineteenth  would  be  the  decisive  day.  The  allies  were 
tinder  arms  before  dawn.  At  four  William  mounted,  and 
continued  till  eight  at  night  to  ride  from  post  to  post,  disposing 
his  own  troops  and  watching  the  movements  of  the  enemy. 
The  enemy  approached  his  lines,  in  several  places,  near  enough 
tx>  see  that  it  >70uld  not  be  easy  to  dislodge  him :  but  there 
was  no  fighting.  He  lay  down  to  rest,  expecting  to  be  attacked 
when  the  sun  rose.  But  when  the  sun  rose  he  found  that  the 
French  had  fiillen  back  some  miles.  He  immediately  sent  a 
request  that  the  Elector  would  storm  the  castle  without  delay. 
While  the  preparations  were  making,  Portland  was  sent  to 
summon  the  garrison  for  the  last  time.  It  was  plain,  he  said 
to  Bonfflers,  that  Villeroy  had  given  up  all  hope  of  being  able 
to  raise  the  siege.  It  would  therefore  be  an  useless  waste  of 
life  to  prolong  the  contest.  Boufflers  however  thought  that 
another  day  of  slaughter  was  necessary  to  the  honour  of  the 
French  arms ;  and  Portland  returned  unsuccessful.t 

Early  in  the  afternoon  the  assault  was  made  in  four  places 
at  once  by  four  divisions  of  the  confederate  army.  One  point 
was  assigned  to  the  Brandenburghers,  another  to  the  Dutch, 
a  third  to  the  Bavarians,  and  a  fourth  to  the  English.  The 
BwgliA  were  at  first  less  fortunate  than  they  had  hitherto 
The  truth  is  that  most  of  the  reg^ents  which  had 
service  had  marched  with  William  to  encounter  Villeroy. 
As  soon  as  the  signal  was  given  by  the  blowing  up  of  two 
lisrrds  of  powder,  Cutts,  at  the  head  of  a  small  body  of  grena- 
marched  first  out  of  the  trenches  with  drums  beating 
odoors  flying.  This  gallant  band  was  to  be  supported 
Ij  §mt  battalions  which  had  never  been  in  action,  and  which, 
Ihoagb  fbll  of  spirit,  wanted  the  steadiness  which  so  terrible 
required.  The  officers  fell  fast.  Every  Colonel, 
Uetitenajit  Colonel,  was  killed  or  severely  woimded. 
Oatts  teoeived  a  shot  in  flie  head  which  for  a  time  disabled 
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CHAP.  him.  The  raw  recruits,  left  aknost  without  direction,  rtushed 
"^^  forward  impetuously  till  they  found  themselves  in  disorder 
and  out  of  breath,  with  a  precipice  before  them,  under  a 
terrible  fire,  and  under  a  shower,  scarcely  less  terrible,  of 
fragments  of  rock  and  wall.  They  lost  heart,  and  rolled  back 
in  confusion,  till  Cutts,  whose  wound  had  by  this  time  been 
dressed,  succeeded  in  rallying  them.  He  then  led  them,  not  to 
the  place  from  which  they  had  been  driven  back,  but  to  another 
spot  where  a  fearful  battle  was  raging.  The  Bavarians  had 
made  their  onset  gallantly  but  unsuccessfully :  their  general 
had  fallen ;  and  they  were  beginning  to  waver,  when  the 
arrival  of  the  Salamander  and  his  men  changed  the  &te  of 
the  day.  Two  hundred  English  volunteers,  bent  on  retrieving 
at  aU  hazards  the  disgrace  of  the  recent  repulse,  were  the  first 
to  force  a  way,  sword  in  hand,  through  the  palisades,  to  storm 
a  battery  which  had  made  great  havoc  among  the  Bavarians, 
and  to  turn  the  guns  against  the  garrison.  Meanwhile  the 
Brandenburghers,  excellently  disciplined  and  excellently 
commanded,  had  performed,  with  no  great  loss,  the  du^ 
assigned  to  them.  The  Dutch  had  been  equally  successful. 
When  the  evening  closed  in  the  allies  had  made  a  lodgment 
of  a  mile  in  extent  on  the  outworks  of  the  castle.  The  advan- 
tage had  been  purchased  by  the  loss  of  two  thousand  men.* 

And  now  Boufflers  thought  that  he  had  done  all  that  his 
duty  required.  On  the  morrow  he  asked  for  a  truce  of  forty- 
eight  hours  in  order  that  the  hundreds  of  corpses,  which 
choked  the  ditches,  and  which  would  soon  have  spread  pesti- 
lence among  both  the  besiegers  and  the  besieged,  might  be 
removed  and  interred.  His  request  was  granted ;  and,  before 
the  time  expired,  he  intimated  that  he  was  disposed  to  capi- 
tulate. He  would,  he  said,  deliver  up  the  castle  in  ten  days, 
if  he  were  not  relieved  sooner.  He  was  informed  that  the 
allies  would  not  treat  with  him  on  such  terms,  and  that  he 
must  either  consent  to  an  immediate  surrender,  or  prepare 
for  an  immediate  assault.  He  yielded;  and  it  was  agreed 
that  he  and  his  men  should  be  suffered  to  depart,  leaving  the 
citadel,  the  artillery,  and  the  stores  to  the  conquerors.  Three 
peals  from  all  the  gims  of  the  confederate  army  notified  to 
Villeroy  the  fSall  <rf  the  stronghold  which  he  had  vainly 
attempted  to  succour.  He  instantly  retreated  towards  Mons, 
leaving   William  to  enjoy   undisturbed   a   triumph    which 

•  Boyer^s  History  of  King  William     1695 ;  Stepney  to  Lexington,  Aug   |§. ; 
HL,  1703 ;   London  Gazette,  Aug.  29.    Blathwayt  to  Lexington,  Sept  2. 
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waB  made  more  delierhtftil  by  the  recollection  of  many  mis-     CHAP. 

TTYT 

fortones.  -_ 


The  twenty-sixth  of  August  was  fixed  for  an  exhibition  Suirender 
snch  as  the  oldest  soldier  in  Europe  had  never  seen,  and  ^^^f^^ 
snch  as,  a  few  weeks  before,  the  youngest  had  scarcely  hoped  Namur. 
to  see.     From  the  first  battle  of  Cond6  to  the  last  battle  of 
Luxemburg,  the  tide  of  military  success  had  run,  without  any 
serious  interruption,  in  one  direction.    That  tide  had  turned. 
For  the  first  time,  men  said,  since  France  had  Marshals,  a 
Marshal  of  France  was  to  deliver  up  a  fortress  to  a  victo- 
rious enemy. 

The  allied  forces,  foot  and  horse,  drawn  up  in  two  lines, 
formed  a  magnificent  avenue  from  the  breach  which  had 
lately  been  so  desperately  contested  to  the  bank  of  the  Mouse. 
The  Elector  of  Bavaria,  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  and  many 
distinguished  officers  were  on  horseback  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
castle.  William  was  near  them  in  his  coach.  The  garrison, 
reduced  to  about  five  thousand  men,  came  forth  with  drums 
beating  and  ensigns  flying.  Boufflers  and  his  staff  closed  the 
procession.  There  had  been  some  difficulty  about  the  form 
of  the  greeting  which  was  to  be  exchanged  between  him  and 
the  allied  Sovereigns.  An  Elector  of  Bavaria  was  hardly 
entitled  to  be  saluted  by  the  Marshal  with  the  sword.  A 
King  of  England  was  undoubtedly  entitled  to  such  a  mark  of 
respect :  but  France  did  not  recognise  William  as  King  of 
England.  At  last  Boufflers  consented  to  perform  the  salute 
witibout  marking  for  which  of  the  two  princes  it  was  intended. 
He  lowered  his  sword.  William  alone  acknowledged  the  com- 
pliment. A  short  conversation  followed.  The  Marshal,  in  or- 
der to  avoid  the  use  of  the  words  Sire  and  Majesty,  addressed 
himself  only  to  the  Elector.  The  Elector,  with  every  mark 
of  deference,  reported  to  William  what  had  been  said ;  and 
William  gravely  touched  his  hat.  The  officers  of  the  gar- 
riecm  carried  back  to  their  country  the  news  that  the  upstart, 
who  at  Paris  was  designated  only  as  Prince  of  Orange,  was 
treated  by  the  proudest  potentates  of  the  Germanic  body  with 
ft  zespect  as  profound  as  that  which  Lewis  exacted  from  the 
geoQemen  of  his  bedchamber.''^ 

Tlie  ceremonial  was  now  over :  and  Boufflers  passed  on :  Arrest  of 
but  lie  had  proceeded  but  a  short  way  when  he  was  stopped  ^'^ffl*" 
hj  Djrkvelt  who  accompanied  the  allied  army  as  deputy  from 
the  Sfariies  GeneraL    ^'  You  must  return  to  the  town.  Sir,'' 
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CHAP,     said  Djkyelt.     '<  The  King  of  England  has  ordered  me  to  in- 
,  form  you  that  yon  are  his  prisoner."    Boufflers  was  in  tran- 
sports of  rage.     TTis  officers  crowded  round  him,  and  TOwed 
to  die  in  his  defence.     But  resistance  was  out  of  the  question : 
a  strong  body  of  Dutch  cavalry  came  up ;  and  the  Brigadier 
who  commanded  them  demanded  the  Marshal's  sword.     The 
Marshal  uttered  indignant  exclamations  :  ^^  This  is  an  in^i- 
mous  breach  of  fSuth.    Look  at  the  terms  of  the  capitulation. 
What  have  I  done  to  deserve  such  an  afi&ont?    Have  I  not 
behaved  like  a  man  of  honour  ?    Ought  I  not  to  be  treated  as 
such?    But  beware  what  you  do,  gentlemen.    Iserve  a  mas- 
ter who  can  and  will  avenge  me."      "  I  am  a  soldier,  Sir," 
answered  the  Brigadier ;  ^^  and  my  business  is  to  obey  orders 
without  troubling   myself  about  consequences."     Dykvelt 
calmly  and  courteously  replied  to  the  Marshal's  indignant  ex- 
clamations.   ^^  The  King  of  England  has  reluctantly  followed 
the  example  set  by  your  master.    The  soldiers  who  garrisoned 
Dixmuyde  and  Deynse  have,  in  defiance  of  plighted  &.itli,  been 
sent  prisoners  into  France.     The  Prince  whom  they  serve 
would  be  wanting  in  his  duty  to  them  if  he  did  not  retaliate. 
TTis  Majesty  might  with  perfect  justice  have  detained  all  the 
French  who  were  in  Namur.     But  he  will  not  follow  to  such 
a  length  a  precedent  which  he  disapproves.     He  has  deter- 
mined to  arrest  you  and  you  alone ;  and.  Sir,  you  must  not 
regard  as  an  affix>nt  what  is  in  truth  a  mark  of  his  very  par- 
ticular esteem.     How  can  he  pay  you  a  higher  compliment 
than  by  showing  that  he  considers  you  as  fully  equivalent  to 
the  five  or  six  thousand  men  whom  your  sovereign  wrongfully 
holds  in  captivity  ?    Nay,  you  shall  even  now  be  permitted 
to  proceed  if  you  will  give  me  your  word  of  honour  to  return 
hither  unless  the  garrisons  of  Dixmuyde  and  Deynse  are  re- 
leased within  a  fortnight."     "I  do  not  at  all  know,"  answered 
Boufflers,  ^^  why  the  King  my  master  detains  those  men ;  and 
therefore  I  cannot  hold  out  any  hope  that  he  will  hberato 
them.     You  have  an  army  at  your  back :  I  am  alone ;  and 
you  must  do  your  pleasure."     He  gave  up  his  sword,  returned 
to  Namur,  and  was  sent  thence  to  Huy,  where  he  passed  a  few 
days  in  luxurious  repose,  was  allowed  to  choose  his  own  walks 
and  rides,  and  was  treated  with  marked  respect  by  those  who 
guarded  him.    In  the  shortest  time  in  which  it  was  possible 
to  post  from  the  place  where  he  was  confined  to  the  French 
CSoort  and  back  again,  he  received  fiill  powers  to  promise  that 
Hie  garrisons  of  Dixmuyde  and  Deynse  should  be  released. 
Ha  was  instantly  liberated ;  and  he  set  off  for  Fontainebleau, 
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where  an  Honourable  reception  awaited  him.    He  was  created     CHAP. 
a  Dnke  and  a  Peer.   That  he  might  be  able  to  support  his  new  .  ^^'  . 
dignities  a  considerable  sum  of  money  was  bestowed  on  him ; 
and,  in  the  presence  of  the  whole  aristocracy  of  rrance,  he 
was  welcomed  home  by  Lewis  with  an  a£Pectionate  embrace.''^ 

In  aU  the  countries  which  were  united  against  France  the 
news  of  the  fiedl  of  Namur  was  received  with  joy  :  but  here 
the  exultation  was  greatest.  During  several  generations  our 
ancestors  had  achieved  nothing  considerable  by  land  against 
foreign  enemies.  We  had  indeed  occasionally  furnished  to 
our  allies  small  bands  of  auxiliaries  who  had  well  maintained 
the  honour  of  the  nation.  But  from  the  day  on  which 
the  two  brave  Talbots,  father  and  son,  had  perished  in  the 
Tain  attempt  to  reconquer  Guienne,  till  the  Bevolution,  there 
had  been  on  the  Continent  no  campaign  in  which  Englishmen 
had  borne  a  principal  part.  At  length  our  ancestors  had 
again,  after  an  interval  of  near  two  centuries  and  a  half, 
begun  to  dispute  with  the  warriors  of  France  the  palm  of  mili- 
tary prowess.  The  struggle  had  been  hard.  The  genius  of 
Luxemburg  and  the  constmmiate  discipline  of  the  household 
troops  of  Lewis  had  prevailed  in  two  great  battles :  but  the 
event  of  those  battles  had  been  long  doubtful :  the  victory  had 
been  dearly  purchased ;  and  the  victor  had  gained  Uttle  more 
than  the  honour  of  remaining  master  of  the  field  of  slaughter. 
Meanwhile  he  was  himself  training  his  adversaries.  The 
recruits  who  survived  that  severe  tuition  speedily  became 
veterans.  Steinkirk  and  Landen  had  formed  the  volunteers 
who  followed  Cutts  through  the  palisades  of  Namur.  The 
judgment  of  aU  the  great  warriors  whom  all  the  nations  of 
Western  Europe  had  sent  to  the  confluence  of  the  Sambre 
and  the  Meuse  was  that  the  English  subaltern  was  inferior  to 
no  gabaltem  and  the  English  private  soldier  to  no  private 
soldier  in  Christendom.  The  English  officers  of  higher  rank 
irere  thought  hardly  worthy  to  command  such  an  army. 
Cutts,  indeed,  had  distinguished  himself  by  his  intrepidity. 
But  those  who  most  admired  him  acknowledged  that  he  had 
neitlier  the  capacity  nor  the  science  necessary  to  a  general. 

The  joy  of  the  conquerors  was  heightened  by  the  recollec- 
tion of  the  discomfiture  which  they  had  suffered,  three  years 
hf/hn^  on  the  same  spot,  and  of  the  insolence  with  which 
enemy  had  then  triumphed  over  them.    They  now 
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CHAP,  iriumplied  in  their  torn.  The  Dutch  stmck  medals.  The 
.  ^^  .  Spaniards  sang  Te  Demns.  Many  poems,  serions  and  spor- 
tive, appeared,  of  which  one  only  has  lived.  Prior  bur- 
lesqoed,  wiHi  admirable  spirit  and  pleasantry,  the  bombastic 
verses  in  which  Boileau  had  celebrated  the  first  taking  of 
Namur.  The  two  odes,  printed  side  by  side,  were  read  with 
delight  in  London ;  and  the  critics  at  Will's  pronounced 
that,  in  wit  as  in  arms,  England  had  been  victorious. 

The  fall  of  If  amur  was  the  great  military  event  of  this  year. 
The  Turkish  war  still  kept  a  large  part  of  the  forces  of  the 
Emperor  employed  in  indecisive  operations  on  the  Danube. 
Nothing  deserving  to  be  mentioned  took  place  either  in 
Piedmont  or  on  the  Bhine.  In  Catalonia  the  Spaniards 
obtained  some  slight  advantages,  advantages  due  to  their 
English  and  Dutch  allies,  who  seem  to  have  done  all  that 
could  be  done  to  help  a  nation  never  much  disposed  to  help 
itself.  The  maritime  superiority  of  England  and  Holland 
was  now  fully  established.  During  the  whole  summer 
Bussell  was  the  undisputed  master  of  the  Mediterranean, 
passed  and  repassed  between  Spain  and  Italy,  bombarded 
Palamos,  spread  terror  along  the  whole  shore  of  Provence, 
and  kept  the  French  fleet  imprisoned  in  the  harbour  of 
Toulon.  Meanwhile  Berkeley  was  the  undisputed  master  of 
the  Channel,  sailed  to  and  fro  in  sight  of  the  coasts  of  Artois, 
Picardy,  Normandy,  and  Britanny,  threw  shells  into  Saint 
Maloes,  Calais,  and  Dunkirk,  and  burned  Granville  to  the 
ground.  The  navy  of  Lewis,  which,  five  years  before,  had 
been  the  most  formidable  in  Europe,  which  had  ranged  the 
British  seas  unopposed  from  the  Downs  to  the  Land's  End, 
which  had  anchored  in  Torbay,  and  had  laid  Teignmouth  in 
ashes,  now  gave  no  sign  of  existence  except  by  pillaging 
merchantmen  which  were  unprovided  with  convoy.  In  this 
lucrative  war  the  French  privateers  were,  towards  the  close 
of  the  summer,  very  successful.  Several  vessels  laden  with 
sugar  from  Barbadoes  were  captured.  The  losses  of  the 
unfortunate  East  India  Company,  already  surrounded  by 
difficulties,  and  impoverished  by  boundless  prodigality  in 
corruption,  were  enormous.  Five  large  ships  returning  from 
^^  Eastern  seas,  with  cargoes  of  which  the  value  was 
lixly  estimated  at  a  million,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
f*  These  misfortunes  produced  some  murmuring  on  the 
Szohange.  But,  on  the  whole,  the  temper  of  the 
•bI  and  of  the  nation  was  better  than  it  had  been  during; 
16  years. 
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Meanwhile  events  which  no  preceding  historian  Ims  con-     CHAP, 
descended  to  mention,  bnt  which  were  of  fex  greater  im-  ^  ^^  ^ 
portance  than  the  achievements  of  William's  army  or  of 
Knssell's  fleet,  were  taking  place  in  London.    A  great  ex- 
periment was  making.    A  great  revolution  was  in  progress. 
Newspapers  had  made  their  appearance. 

While  the  Licensing  Act  was  in  force  there  was  no  news-  Effect  of 
paper  in  England  except  the  London   Gazette,  which  was  cimL^S^f 
edited  by  a  clerk  in  the  ofl&ce  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  Uie  Eng- 
which  contained  nothing  but  what  the  Secretary  of  State  ^^  P"*^ 
wished  the  nation  to  know.     There  were  indeed  many  peri- 
odical papers :  bnt  none  of  those  papers  could  be  called  a 
newspaper.    Welwood,  a  zealous  Whig,  published  a  journal 
called  the  Observator :  but  this  Observator,  like  the  Obser- 
vator  which  Lestrange  had  formerly  edited,  contained,  not 
the  news,  but  merely  dissertations  on  politics.    A  crazy  book- 
seller, named  John  Dimton,  published  the  Athenian  Mer- 
cury :  but  the  Athenian  Mercury  merely  discussed  questions 
of  natural  philosophy,  of  casuistry  and  of  gallantry.    A  feUow 
of  the  Eoyal  Society,  named  John  Houghton,  published  what 
he  called  a  Collection  for  the  Improvement  of  Lidustry  and 
Trade:  but  his  Collection  contained  little  more  than  the 
prices  of  stocks,  explanations  of  the  modes  of  doing  business 
in  the  City,  puffs  of  new  projects,  and  advertisements  of 
books,  quack  medicines,  chocolate.  Spa  water,  civet  cats, 
surgeons  wanting  ships,  valets  wanting  masters,  and  ladies 
wanting  husbands.    If  ever  he  printed  any  political  news,  he 
transcribed  it  from  the  Gazette.     The  Grazette  was  so  partial 
and  so  meagre  a  chronicle  of  events  that,  though  it  had  no 
oompetttors,  it  had  but  a  small  circidation.     Only  eight 
thoniBtTid  copies  were  printed,  much  less  than  one  to  each 
parish  in  the  kingdom.     In  truth  a  person  who  had  studied 
the  history  of  his  own  time  only  in  the  Gazette  would  have 
beta  ignorant  of  many  events  of  the  highest  importance. 
He  would,  for  example,  have  known  nothing  about  the  Court 
Iffaitial  on  Torrington,  the  Lancashire  trials,  the  burning  of 
the  Bishop  of  Salisbury's  Pastoral  Letter,  or  the  impeach- 
BMik  of  the  Duke  of  Leeds.    But  the  deficiencies  of  the 
Oeietto  were  to  a  certain  extent  supplied  in  London  by  the 
coftehonflee,  and  in  the  country  by  the  newsletters. 

Oil  the  Hiird  of  May  1695  the  law  which  had  subjected  the 
pme  to  a  censorship  expired.  Within  a  fortnight  a  stanch 
flUWlui^  Bemed  Harris,  who  had,  in  the  days  of  the  Exclu<« 
don  BiDy  attempted  to  set  up  a  newspaper  entitled  Intelli* 
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CHAP,  gence  Domestic  and  Foreign,  and  who  had  been  speedilj 
.  ^^7^  -  forced  to  relinquish  that  design,  announced  that  the  IntelU- 
genoe  Domestic  and  Foreign,  suppressed  fourteen  years  before 
b J  tyranny,  would  again  appear.  Ten  days  later  was  printed 
the  first  number  of  the  English  Courant.  Then  came  the 
Packet  Boat  £rom  Holland  and  Flanders,  the  Pegasus,  the 
London  Newsletter,  the  London  Post,  the  Flying  Post,  the 
Old  Postmaster,  the  Postboy,  and  the  Postman.  The  history 
of  the  newspapers  of  England  from  that  time  to  the  present 
day  is  a  most  interesting  and  instructiye  part  of  the  history 
of  the  country.  At  first  they  were  small  and  meanlooking. 
Even  the  Postboy  and  the  Postman,  which  seem  to  have  been 
the  best  conducted  and  the  most  prosperous,  were  wretchedly 
printed  on  scraps  of  dingy  paper  such  as  would  not  now  be 
thought  good  enough  for  street  ballads.  Only  two  numbers 
came  out  in  a  week ;  and  a  number  contained  little  more 
matter  than  may  be  found  in  a  single  column  of  a  daily 
paper  of  our  time.  What  is  now  called  a  leading  article 
seldom  appeared,  except  when  there  was  a  scarcity  of  intelli- 
gence, when  the  Dutch  mails  were  detained  by  the  west  wind, 
when  the  Bapparees  were  quiet  in  the  Bog  of  Allen,  when  no 
stage  coach  had  been  stopped  by  highwaymen,  when  no  non- 
juring  congregation  had  been  dispersed  by  constables,  when 
no  ambassador  had  made  his  entry  with  a  long  train  of 
coaches  and  six,  when  no  lord  or  poet  had  been  buried  in  the 
Abbey,  and  when  consequently  it  was  difficult  to  fill  up  two 
pages.  Yet  the  leading  articles,  though  inserted,  as  it  should 
seem,  only  in  the  absence  of  more  attractive  matter,  are  by 
no  means  contemptibly  written. 

It  is  a  remarkable  &ct  that  the  in&nt  newspapers  were  all 
on  the  side  of  King  William  and  the  Bevolution.  This  fact 
may  be  partly  explained  by  the  circumstance  that  the  editors 
were,  at  first,  on  their  good  behaviour.  It  was  by  no  means 
clear  that  their  trade  was  not  in  itself  illegal.  The  printing 
of  newspapers  was  certainly  not  prohibited  by  any  statute. 
But,  towards  the  close  of  tiie  reign  of  Charles  the  Second, 
the  judges  had  pronounced  that  it  wajs  a  misdemeanour  at 
common  law  to  publish  political  intelligence  without  the 
King's  license.    It  is  true  that  the  judges  who  had  laid  down 

doetrine  were  removable  at  the  royal  pleasure,  and  were 

cn  all  occasions  to  exalt  the  royal  prerogative.    How 

astioiiy  if  it  were  again  raised,  would  be  decided  by 

■ad  !bebj  was  doubtful ;  and  tiie  effect  of  the  doubt 

to  make  "Qie  ministers  of  the  Crown  indulgent,  and  to 
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make  the  journalists  cautious.  On  neither  side  was  there  a  CHAP. 
wish  to  bring  the  question  of  right  to  issue.  The  govern-  .  ^^'  . 
ment  therefore  connived  at  the  publication  of  the  newspapers; 
and  the  conductors  of  the  newspapers  carefully  abstained  from 
publishing  any  thing  that  could  provoke  or  alarm  the  govern- 
ment. It  is  true  that,  in  one  of  the  earliest  numbers  of  one 
of  the  new  journals,  a  paragraph  appeared  which  seemed 
intended  to  convey  an  insinuation  that  the  Princess  Anne 
did  not  sincerely  rejoice  at  the  fall  of  Namur.  But  the 
printer  made  haste  to  atone  for  his  fault  by  the  most  sub- 
missive apologies.  During  a  considerable  time  the  unofficial 
gazettes,  though  much  more  garrulous  and  amusing  than  the 
official  eazette,  were  scarcely  less  courtly.  Whoever  examines 
ihem  .Slnd'ilxat  tixe  Kin^g  is  always'  mentioned  with  pro- 
found  respect.  About  the  debates  and  divisions  of  the  two 
Houses  a  reverential  silence  is  preserved.  There  is  much  in- 
vective: but  it  is  almost  all  directed  against  the  Jacobites 
and  the  French.  It  seems  certain  that  the  government  of 
William  gained  not  a  little  by  the  substitution  of  these  printed 
newspapers,  composed  under  constant  dread  of  the  Attorney 
General,  for  the  old  newsletters,  which  were  written  with  un- 
bounded Ucense.* 

The  pamphleteers  were  under  less  restraint  than  the  jour- 
nalists: yet  no  person  who  has  studied  with  attention  the 
political  controversies  of  that  time  can  have  failed  to  perceive 
that  the  libels  on  William's  person  and  government  were 
decidedly  less  coarse  and  rancorous  during  the  latter  half  of 
hii  reign  than  during  the  earlier  half.  And  the  reason 
eTidently  is  that  the  press,  which  had  been  fettered  during 
the  emrlier  half  of  his  reign,  was  free  during  the  latter  half. 
While  the  censorship  existed,  no  tract  blaming,  even  in  the 
most  temperate  and  decorous  language,  the  conduct  of  any 
paUie  department,  was  likely  to  be  printed  with  the  appro- 

*  Hmti*  it  a  noble,  and,  I  suppose,  Cctte  licence  est  Tcnue  de  co  que  le 
vaioM  Collection  of  the  newsmipers  of  parlemcat  n'a  pns  acbdv^  le  bill  ou  pro* 
Wmim^t  reiffn  in  the  British  Museum,  jct  d'acta  qui  aroit  k\k  port^  dans  la 
I  hiTO  taznea  orer  ercrypage  of  that  Chambre  des  Communes  pour  r^ler 
CoQm^mi.  It  is  strange  that  neither  rimprimerie  et  cmp^chcr  quo  ces  sortcs 
"  Ereljn  should  have  noticed  de  choses  n'arrivassent.  II  n*j  aroit  ci- 
ice  of  the  new  journals,  derant  qu'un  des  oommis  des  Secretaires 


Tht  Mifictt  mention  of  those  journals  d'Etat  qui  eiit  le  pouvoir  de  faire  des 

■hiA  I  h»v  found  is  in  a  despatch  of  gazettes:    mais  aujonrdhui  il  s*en  fait 

LThiMitay^  dated  July  U.  1696.  I  will  plusieurs  sous  d'autres  noma.**    L'Her- 

lis  voids: — "^pnis  quclque  mltage  mentions  Uie  paragraph  reflecting 

ifffinM  ict  plusieurs  fcuilles  on  the  Princess,  and  the  si^mission  of 

de  gaxette,  qui  sont  the  libeller, 
db  tontet  sortes  de  nourelles. 
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<^AP«    bation  of  the  licenser.     To  print  such  a  tract  without  the 
^  approbation  of  the  licenser  was  illegal.    In  general,  therefore, 
the  respectable  and  moderate  opponents  of  the  Court,  not 
being  able  to  publish  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  law,  and 
not  thinlriTig  it  right  or  safe  to  publish  in  a  manner  pro- 
hibited by  law,  held  their  peace,  and  left  the  business  of 
criticising  the  administration  to  two  classes  of  men,  fSuiatical 
nonjurors  who  hated  fhe  ruling  powers  with  an  insane  hatred, 
and  Grub  Street  hacks,  coarseminded,  badhearted,  and  foul- 
mouthed.    Thus  there  was  scarcely  a  single  man  of  judgmentj, 
temper,  and  integrity  among  the  many  who  were  in  the  habit 
of  writing  against  the  govemment.     Indeed  the  habit  of 
writing  against  the  goyemment  had,  of  itself  an  un&.YOur- 
able  effect  on  the  character.     For  whoever  was  in  the  habit 
of  writing  against  the  government  was  in  the  habit  of  break- 
ing the  law ;  and  the  habit  of  breaking  even  an  unreasonable 
law  tends  to  make  men  altogether  lawless.    However  absurd 
a  tariff  may  be,  a  smuggler  is  but  too  likely  to  be  a  knave  and 
a  mfSan.     However  oppressive  a  game  law  may  be,  the  tran- 
sition is  but  too  easy  from  poaching  to  assault  and  battery, 
and  from  assault  and  battery  to  murder.    And  so,  though 
little  indeed  can  be  said  in  favour  of  the  statutes  which  im- 
posed restraints  on  literature,  there  was  much  risk  that  a 
man  who  was  constantly  violating  those  statutes  would  not 
be  a  man  of  rigid  uprightness  and  stainless  honour.     An 
author  who  was  determined  to  print,  and  could  not  obtain  a 
license,  must  employ  the  services  of  needy  and  desperate  out- 
casts, who,  hunted  by  the  peace  ofiScers,  and  forced  to  assiune 
every  week  new  aliases  and  new  disguises,  hid  their  paper 
and  their  types  in  those  dens  of  vice  which  are  the  pest  and 
the  shame  of  great  capitals.     Such  wretches  as  these  he  must 
bribe  to  keep  his  secret,  and  to  run  the  chance  of  having 
their  backs  flayed  and  their  ears  clipped  in  his  stead.   A  man 
stooping  to  such  companions  and  to  such  expedients  could 
hardly  retain  unimpaired  the  delicacy  of  his  sense  of  what 
was  right  and  becoming.    The  emancipation  of  the  press 
produced  a  great  and  salutary  change.     The  best  and  wisest 
men  in  the  ranks  of  the  opposition  now  assumed  an  office 
which  had  hitherto  been  abandoned  to  the  unprincipled  or 
tibe  hotheaded.    Tracts  against  the  govemment  were  written 
In  a  style  not  misbecoming  statesmen  and  gentlemen ;  and 
inren  the  compositions  of  the  lower  and  fiercer  class  of  male- 
contents  became  somewhat  less  brutal  and  less  ribald  than 
Ibrmerly. 
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Some  weak  men  Iiad  imagined  that  religion  and  morality     (MigP. 
stood  in  need  of  the  protection  of  the  licenser.    The  event  .  '^^^  ^ 
signally  proved  that  they  were  in  error.    In  truth  the  cen- 
sorship had  scarcely  put  any  restraint  on  licentiousness  or 
pro&neness.    The  Paradise  Lost  had  narrowly  escaped  mu- 
tilation :  for  the  Paradise  Lost  was  the  work  of  a  man  whose 
politics  were  hateful  to  the  government.    But  Etherege's  She 
Would  If  She  Could,  Wycherley's  Country  Wife,  Dryden's 
Translations  £rom  the  Fourth  Book  of  Lucretius,  obtained 
the  Imprimatur  without  difficulty :  for  Etherege,  Wycherley, 
and  Dryden  were  courtiers.     From  the  day  on  which  the 
emancipation  of  our  literature  was  accomplished,  the  purifi- 
cation of  our  literature  began.   That  purification  was  effected, 
not  by  the  intervention  of  senates  or  magistrates,  but  by  the 
opinion  of  the  great  body  of  educated  Englishmen,  befi)re 
whom  good  and  evil  were  set,  and  who  were  left  tree  to  make 
their  choice.    During  a  hundred  and  sixty  years  the  liberty 
of  our  press  has  been  constantly  becoming  more  and  more 
entire;  and  during  those  hundred  and  sixty  years  the  re- 
straint imposed  on  writers  by  the  general  feeling  of  readers 
has  been  constantly  becoming  more  and  more  strict.    At 
length  even  that  class  of  works  in  which  it  was  formerly 
thought  that  a  voluptuous  imagination  was  privileged  to  dis- 
port, itself,  love  songs,  comedies,  novels,  have  become  more 
decorous  than  the  sermons  of  the  seventeenth  century.    At 
this  day  foreigners,  who  dare  not  print  a  word  refiecting  on 
the  government  under  which  they  live,  are  at  a  loss  to  under- 
stand how  it  happens  that  the  freest  press  in  Europe  is  the 
most  prudish. 

On  the  tenth  of  October,  the  King,  leaving  his  army  in  Retun  of 
winter  quarters,  arrived  in  England,  and  was  received  with  ]^J^[^ 
nnwonted  enthusiasm.     During  his  passage  through  the  diitolntioD 
eapiial  to  his  palace,  the  bells  of  every  church  were  ringing,  ^^*  ^^ 
and  erezy  street  was  lighted  up.    It  was  late  before  he  made 
Us  way  through  the  shouting  crowds  to  Kensing^n.  But,  late 
as  it  wUy  a  council  was  instantly  held.    An  important  point 
was  to  be  decided.    Should  the  House  of  Commons  be  per- 
mittod  to  sit  again,  or  should  there  be  an  immediate  dissolu- 
aoaf  The  King  would  probably  have  been  willing  to  keep  that 
Hooietotlieendof  his  reign.    But  this  was  not  in  hispower. 
The  TWeniriai  Act  had  fixed  the  first  of  November  1696,  as  the 
dej  of  the  existence  of  the  Parliament.    If  therefore 
not  a  general  election  in  1695,  there  must  be 
election  in  1696 ;  and  who  could  say  what  might  be 
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CHAP,  the  state  of  the  country  in  1696  P  There  might  be  an  nnfor* 
tnnate  campaign.  There  might  be,  indeed  there  was  bnt  too 
good  reason  to  believe  that  there  would  be,  a  terrible  com- 
mercial crisis.  In  either  case,  it  was  probable  that  there 
would  be  much  ill  humour.  The  campaign  of  1695  had  been 
brilliant :  the  nation  was  in  an  excellent  temper ;  and  William 
wisely  determined  to  seize  the  fortunate  moment.  Two  pro- 
clamations were  immediately  published.  One  of  them  an- 
nounced, in  the  ordinary  form,  that  His  Majesty  had  de- 
termined to  dissolve  the  old  Parliament,  and  that  he  had 
ordered  writs  to  be  issued  for  a  new  Parliament.  The  other 
signified  the  royal  pleasure  to  be  that  every  regiment  quar- 
tered in  a  place  where  an  election  was  to  be  held  should  march 
out  of  that  place  the  day  before  the  nomination,  and  should 
not  return  till  the  people  had  made  their  choice.  Prom  this 
order,  which  was  generally  considered  as  indicating  a  laudable 
respect  for  popular  rights,  the  garrisons  of  fortified  towns  and 
castles  were  necessarily  excepted. 

But,  though  William  carefully  abstained  from  disgusting 
the  constituent  bodies  by  any  thing  that  could  look  like 
coercion  or  intimidation,  he  did  not  disdain  to  infiuence  their 
votes  by  milder  means.  He  resolved  to  spend  the  six  weeks 
of  the  general  election  in  showing  himself  to  the  people  of 
many  districts  which  he  had  never  yet  visited.  He  hoped 
to  acquire  in  this  way  a  popularity  which  might  have  a  consi- 
derable effect  on  the  returns.  He  therefore  forced  himself  to 
behave  with  a  graciousness  and  affability  in  which  he  was  too 
often  deficient ;  and  the  consequence  was  that  he  received,  at 
every  stage  of  his  progress,  marks  of  the  good  wiU  of  his  sub- 
jects. Before  he  set  out  he  paid  a  visit  in  form  to  his  sister 
in  law,  and  was  much  pleased  with  his  reception.  The  Duke 
of  Gloucester,  only  six  years  old,  with  a  little  musket  on  his 
shoulder,  came  to  meet  his  uncle,  and  presented  arms.  "  I 
am  learning  my  drill,"  the  child  said,  "  that  I  may  help  you 
to  beat  the  French."  The  King  laughed  much,  and,  a  few 
days  later,  rewarded  the  yoimg  soldier  with  the  (Jarter.* 

On  the  seventeenth  of  October  William  went  to  Newmarket, 
now  a  place  rather  of  business  than  of  pleasure,  but,  in  the 
autumns  of  that  age,  the  gayest  and  most  luxurious  spot 
in  the  island.  It  was  not  unusual  for  the  whole  Court  and 
Cabinet  to  go  down  to  the  meetings.  Jewellers  and  milliners, 
players  and  fiddlers,  venal  wits  and  venal  beauties  followed  in 
crowds.    The  streets  were  made  impassable  by  coaches  and 


William 
makes  a 
progress 
thorough 
the  oouD- 
try. 
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In  the  places  of  public  resort  peers  flirted  with  maids  of    CHAP. 
honoiir ;  and  officers  of  the  Life  Guards,  all  plumes  and  gold      ^^^^  ^ 
lace,  jostled  professors  in  trencher  caps  and  black  gowns.  For, 
on  such  occasions,  the  neighbouring  University  of  Cambridge 
always  sent  her  highest  functionaries  with  loyal  addresses, 
and  selected  her  ablest  theologians  to  preach  before  the  Sove- 
reign and  his  splendid  retinue.     In  the  wild  days  of  the  Ee- 
storation,  indeed,  the  most  learned  and  eloquent  divine  might 
fiul  to  draw  a  &shionable  audience,  particularly  if  Bucking- 
ham announced  his  intention  of  holding  forth :  for  sometimes 
His  Grace  would  enliven  the  dulness  of  a  Sunday  morning 
by  addressiQg  to  the  bevy  of  fine  gentlemen  and  fine  ladies 
a  ribald  exhortation  which  he  called  a  sermon.     But  the 
Court  of  William  was  more  decent ;  and  the  Academic  dig- 
nitaries were  treated  with  marked  respect.    With  lords  and 
ladies  from  Saint  James's  and  Soho,  and  with  doctors  from 
Trinity  College  and  King's  College,  were  mingled  the  pro- 
vincial aristocracy,  foxhunting  squires  and  their  rosycheeked 
daughters,  who  had  come  in  queerlooking  family  coaches  drawn 
by  carthorses  from  the  remotest  parishes  of  three  or  four  coun- 
ties to  see  their  Sovereign.     The  heath  was  fringed  by  a  wild 
gipsylike  camp  of  vast  extent.    For  the  hope  of  being  able  to 
feed  on  the  leavings  of  many  sumptuous  tables,  and  to  pick  up 
some  of  the  guineas  and  crowns  which  the  spendthrifts  of 
London  were  throwing  about,  attracted  thousands  of  peasants 
fiom  a  circle  of  many  miles.''^ 

William,  after  holding  his  court  a  few  days  at  this  joyous 
plaoe,  and  receiving  the  homage  of  Cambridgeshire,  Hun- 
tmgdonshire,  and  Suffolk,  proceeded  to  Althorpe.  It  seema 
ifarange  that  he  should,  in  the  course  of  what  was  really  a 
tour,  have  honoured  with  such  a  mark  of  favour 
so  generally  distrusted  and  hated  as  Sunderland.  But 
tlie  people  were  determined  to  be  pleased.  All  Northampton- 
duie  crowded  to  kiss  the  royal  hand  in  that  fine  gallery  which 
bad  been  embellished  by  the  pencil  of  Vandyke  and  made 
rkttiml  by  the  muse  of  Waller ;  and  the  Earl  tried  to  con-^ 
eOiate  bis  neighbours  by  feasting  them  at  eight  tables,  all 
bliBnig  with  plate.    From  Althorpe  the  King  proceeded  to^ 

The  Earl  of  Exeter,  whose  princely  seat  was,  and 
ki  one  of  the  great  sights  of  England,  had  never  taken 


Cbartto,  Oct.    24.    1605.  Peace  of  Rvswick,  it  appears  that  the 

Aanmi  of  Kewmarket  in  autamn  meetingi  were  not  leas  nnmerona 

Mn«MlBifgp%Jily  18.  16S8.    From  or  splendid  in  Uie  days  of  VTilliam  tha» 

'-    "     '  written  after  the  in  those  of  his  onclea. 
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CSHAP,  the  oaths,  and  had,  in  order  to  avoid  an  interview  iiiiidimiiBt 
^  have  been  disagreeable,  found  some  pretext  forrgoing  up 
to  London,  but  had  left  directions  that  the  illnstrimis  guest 
should  be  received  with  fitting  hospitalitj.  William  was 
fond  of  architecture  and  of  gardening ;  and  his  noUes  could 
not  flatter  him  more  than  by  asking  his  opinion  about  tlie  im- 
provement of  their  country  seats.  At  a  time  when  lie  had 
many  cares  pressing  on  his  mind  he  took  a  great  intexBst  in 
the  building  of  Castle  Howard ;  and  a  wooden  model  of  that 
edifice,  the  finest  specimen  of  a  vicious  style,  was  sent  to 
Kensington  for  his  inspection.  We  cannot  therefore  wonder 
that  he  should  have  seen  Burleigh  with  delight.  He  was  in- 
deed not  content  with  one  view,  but  rose  early  on  the  following 
morning  for  the  purpose  of  examining  the  house  a  second 
time.  From  Stamford  he  went  on  to  Lincoln,  where  he  was 
greeted  by  the  clergy  in  full  canonicals,  by  the  magistrates  in 
scarlet  robes,  and  by  a  multitude  of  baronets,  knights,  and 
esquires,  from  all  parts  of  the  immense  plain  which  lies 
between  the  Trent  and  the  German  Ocean.  After  attending 
divine  service  in  the  magnificent  cathedral,  he  took  his 
departure,  and  journeyed  westward.  On  the  frontier  of  Not- 
tinghamshire tiie  Lord  Lieutenant  of  that  county,  John 
Holies,  Duke  of  Newcastle,  with  a  great  following,  met  the 
royal  carriages  and  escorted  them  to  his  seat  at  Welbeck,  a 
mansion  surrounded  by  gigantic  oaks  which  scarcely  seem 
older  now  than  on  the  day  when  that  splendid  procession 
passed  imder  their  shade.  The  house,  in  which  William  was 
then,  during  a  few  hours,  a  guest,  was  transferred,  long  after 
his  death,  by  female  descents,  from  the  Holleses  to  the  Har- 
leys,  and  trom  the  Harleys  to  the  Bentincks,  and  now  con- 
tains the  originals  of  those  singularly  interesting  letters 
which  were  exchanged  between  him  and  his  trusty  friend  and 
servant  Portland.  At  Welbeck  the  grandees  of  the  north 
were  assembled.  The  Lord  Mayor  of  York  came  thither 
with  a  train  of  magistrates,  and  the  Archbishop  of  York  with 
a  train  of  divines.  William  hunted  several  times  in  that 
forest,  the  finest  in  the  kingdom,  which  in  old  times  gave 
shelter  to  Eobin  Hood  and  Little  John,  and  which  is  now  por- 
tioned out  into  the  lordly  domains  of  Welbeck,  Thoresby, 
Clumber,  and  Worksop.  Four  hundred  gentlemen  on  horse- 
back partook  of  his  sport.  The  Nottinghamshire  squires  were 
charmed  to  hear  him  say  at  table,  after  a  noble  stag  chase, 
that  he  hoped  that  this  was  not  the  last  run  which  he  should 
have  with  them,  and  that  he  must  hire  a  hunting  box  among 
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their  delightful  woods.  He  then  tamed  southward.  He  was  CHAP, 
^itertained  during  one  day  by  the  Earl  of  Stamford  at  .  j^^'  ^ 
Bradgote,  the  place  where  I^y  Jane  Grey  sate  alone  reading 
the  last  words  of  Socrates  while  the  deer  was  flying  through 
the  park  followed  by  the  whirlwind  of  hounds  and  hunters. 
On  the  morrow  the  Lord  Brook  welcomed  his  Sovereign  to 
Warwick  Castle,  the  finest  of  those  fortresses  of  the  middle 
ages  which  have  been  turned  into  peaceful  dwellings.  Guy's 
Tower  was  illuminated.  A  cistern  containing  a  hundred  and 
twenty  gallons  of  punch  was  emptied  to  his  Majesty's  health ; 
and  a  mighty  pile  of  faggots  blazed  in  the  middle  of  that 
spacious  court  which  is  overhung  by  ruins  green  with  the  ivy 
of  centuries.  The  next  morning,  the  King,  accompanied  by 
a  moHdtude  of  Warwickshire  gentlemen  on  horseback,  pro- 
ceeded towards  the  borders  of  Gloucestershire.  He  deviated 
from  his  route  to  dine  with  Shrewsbury  at  a  secluded  mansion 
in  the  Wolds,  and  in  the  evening  went  on  to  Burford.  The 
whole  population  of  Burford  met  him,  and  entreated  him  to 
tocept  a  small  token  of  their  love.  Burford  was  then  re- 
nowned for  its  saddles.  One  inhabitant  of  the  town,  in  par- 
ticular, was  said  by  the  English  to  be  the  best  saddler  in 
Europe.  Two  of  his  masterpieces  were  respectfully  offered  to 
William,  who  received  them  with  much  grace,  and  ordered 
them  to  be  especially  reserved  for  his  own  use.* 

At  Oxford  he  was  received  with  great  pomp,  complimented 
in  a  Latin  oration,  presented  with  some  of  the  most  beautiful 
pvodnctions  of  the  Academic  press,  entertained  with  music, 
and  invited  to  a  sumptuous  feast  in  the  Sheldonian  theatre. 
He  departed  in  a  few  hours,  pleading  as  an  excuse  for  the 
flihrateess  of  his  stay  that  he  had  seen  the  colleges  before, 
and  tiiat  this  was  a  visit,  not  of  cxuiosity,  but  of  kindness. 
Am  it  was  well  known  that  he  did  not  love  the  Oxonians  and 
not  loved  by  them,  his  haste  gave  occasion  to  some  idle 
which  found  credit  with  the  vulgar.  It  was  said 
tiiat  he  hurried  away  without  tasting  the  costly  banquet 
irideh  had  been  provided  for  him,  because  he  had  been 
WKnad  by  an  anonymous  letter  that,  if  he  ate  or  drank  in 
Hie  theatre,  he  was  a  dead  man.  But  it  is  difBcult  to  believe 
llMit  a  prince,  who  could  scarcely  be  induced,  by  the  most 
entreaties  of  his  friends,  to  take  the  most  common 
against  assassins  of  whose  designs  he  had  trust- 


*  I  Iwvi  likHi  this  account  of  Wil-    xnitagc,  from  NarciBsns  Lattrell's  Diaiy, 
dliaij  ^vt^n  ^  London    and  from  the  letten  of  Vemon,  Yard  and 
tiM  dwpatchaa  of  UHer-    Cartwright,  among  the  Timrington  Papezn 
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CHAP,     worthy  evidence,  would  have  been  scared  by  so  silly  a  hoax ; 
-_^^'      8Jid  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  stages  of  his  progress  had 
been  marked,  and  that  he  remained  at  Oxford  as  long  as  was 
compatible  with  arrangements  previously  made.* 

He  was  welcomed  back  to  his  capital  by  a  splendid  show, 
which  had  been  prepared  at  great  cost  during  his  absence. 
Sidney,  now  Earl  of  Eomney  and  Master  of  the  Ordnance, 
had  determined  to  astonish  London  by  an  exhibition  of  a 
kind  which  had  never  been  seen  in  England  on  so  large  a 
scale.  The  whole  skill  of  the  pyrotechnists  of  his  department 
waa  employed  to  produce  a  display  of  fireworks  which  mi^ht 
vie  with  any  that  had  been  seen  in  the  gardens  of  Versailles 
or  on  the  great  tank  at  the  Hague.  Saint  James's  Square 
was  selected  as  the  place  for  the  spectacle.  All  the  stately 
mansions  on  the  northern,  eastern,  and  western  sides  were 
crowded  with  people  of  fashion.  The  King  appeared  at  a 
window  of  Eomney's  drawing  room.  The  Princess  of  Den- 
mark, her  husband,  and  her  court  occupied  a  neighbouring 
house.  The  whole  diplomatic  body  assembled  at  the  dwelling 
of  the  minister  of  the  United  Provinces.  A  huge  pyramid  of 
flame  in  the  centre  of  the  area  threw  out  brilliant  cascades 
which  were  seen  by  hundreds  of  thousands  who  crowded  the 
neighbouring  streets  and  parks.  The  States  General  were 
informed  by  their  correspondent  that,  great  as  the  multitude 
was,  the  night  had  passed  without  the  slightest  disturbance.f 
The  By  this  time  the  elections  were  almost  completed.     In 

•lections,  every  part  of  the  country  it  had  been  manifest  that  the 
constituent  bodies  were  generally  zealous  for  the  King 
and  for  the  war.  The  City  of  London,  which  had  returned 
four  Tories  in  1690,  returned  four  Whigs  in  1695.  Of  the 
proceedings  at  Westminster,  an  accoimt  more  than  usually 
circimistantial  has  come  down  to  us.  In  1690  the  electors, 
disgusted  by  the  Sacheverell  Clause,  had  returned  two  Tories. 
In  1695,  as  soon  as  it  was  known  that  a  new  Parliament  was 
likely  to  be  called,  a  meeting  was  held,  at  which  it  was 
resolved  that  a  deputation  should  be  sent  with  an  invitation 
t(y  two  Commissioners  of  the  Treasury,  Charles  Montague 
and  Sir  Stephen  Pox.  Sir  Walter  Clarges  stood  on  the  Tory 
interest.  On  the  day  of  nomination  near  five  thousand  elec- 
tors paraded  the  streets  on  horseback.  They  were  divided  into 
^^lee  bands ;  and  at  the  head  of  each  band  rode  one  of  the 
odidates.    It  was  easy  to  estimate  at  a  glance  the  com- 

*  file  the  letter  of  Taid  to  Lezinffton,    of  the  Lexington  Papert. 
M&f*  8. 1866,  tod  the  note  by  the  editor        f  L'Hermitage,  Nor.  ){.  1696. 
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parative  strength  of  the  parties.  For  the  cavalcade  which  CHAP, 
followed  Clarges  was  the  leatrt  nxunerous  of  the  three ;  and  it  ,  j^^^  ^ 
was  well  known  that  the  followers  of  Montague  would  vote 
for  Pox,  and  the  followers  of  Fox  for  Montague.  The  busi- 
ness of  the  day  was  interrupted  by  loud  clamours.  The 
Whigs  cried  shame  on  the  Jacobite  candidate  who  wished  to 
make  the  English  go  to  mass,  eat  frogs,  and  wear  wooden 
shoes.  The  Tories  hooted  the  two  placemen  who  were  raising 
great  estates  out  of  the  plunder  of  the  poor  overburdened 
nation.  From  words  the  incensed  fisu^tions  proceeded  to 
blows :  and  there  was  a  riot  which  was  with  some  difficulty 
quelled.  The  High  Bailiff  then  walked  round  the  three 
companies  of  horsemen,  and  pronounced,  on  the  view,  that 
Montague  and  Fox  were  duly  elected.  A  poll  was  demanded. 
The  Tories  exerted  themselves  strenuously.  Neither  money 
nor  ink  was  spared.  Clarges  disbursed  two  thousand  pounds 
in  a  few  hours,  a  great  outlay  in  times  when  the  average 
estate  of  a  member  of  Parliament  was  not  estimated  at  more 
than  eight  hundred  a  year.  In  the  course  of  the  night  which 
followed  the  nomination,  broadsides  filled  with  invectives 
against  the  two  courtly  upstarts  who  had  raised  themselves 
by  knavery  from  poverty  and  obscurity  to  opulence  and  power 
were  scattered  all  over  the  capital.  The  Bishop  of  London 
canvassed  openly  against  the  government;  for  the  inter- 
ference of  peers  in  elections  had  not  yet  been  declared  by  the 
CSommons  to  be  a  breach  of  privilege.  But  all  was  vain. 
duges  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  poll  without  hope  of  rising. 
He  withdrew ;  and  Montague  was  carried  on  the  shoulders 
of  aa  inmiense  multitude  from  the  hustings  in  Palace  Yard 
to  his  office  at  Whitehall.*^ 

Tlie  same  feeling  exhibited  itself  in  many  other  places. 
Tbe  freeholders  of  Cumberland  instructed  their  representa- 
tif€S  to  support  the  King,  and  to  vote  whatever  supplies 
mil^t  be  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the 
wmr  with  vigour ;  and  this  example  was  followed  by  several 
eoontieB  and  towns.t  Bussell  did  not  arrive  in  England 
tin  after  the  writs  had  gone  out.  But  he  had  only  to  choose 
fir  wiiat  place  he  would  sit.  His  popularity  was  immense : 
far  liit  villanies  were  secret,  and  his  public  services  were 
nabmnaHj  known.  He  had  won  the  battle  of  La  Hogue. 
Ba  luid  commanded  two  years  in  the  Mediterranean.  He 
bad  thore  drat  up  the  French  fleets  in  the  harbour  of  Toulon, 
and  bad  stopped  and  turned  back  the  French  armies  in  Cata- 

2^.  SS^  1W«-  *  UHennitago,  Nor.  A-  1W5. 
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CHAP.  Ionia.  He  liad  taken  many  men  of  war,  and  among  them 
-  ^^',  -  two  ships  of  the  line ;  and  he  had  not,  during  his  long  ab- 
sence in  a  remote  sea,  lost  a  single  vessel  either  bj  war  or  by 
weather.  He  had  made  the  red  cross  of  Saint  George  an 
object  of  terror  to  all  the  princes  and  commonwealths  of 
Italy.  The  effect  of  these  successes  was  that  embassies  were 
on  tiieir  way  from  Florence,  Grenoa,  and  Venice,  with  tardy 
congratulations  to  William  on  his  accession.  ItusseU's 
merits,  artfully  magnified  by  the  Whigs,  made  such  an  im- 
pression that  he  was  retuined  to  Parliament,  not  only  bj 
Portsmouth,  where  his  official  situation  gave  him  great  in- 
fluence, and  by  Cambridgeshire,  where  his  private  property 
was  considerable,  but  also  by  Middlesex.  This  last  disikinc- 
tion,  indeed,  he  owed  chiefly  to  the  name  which  he  bore. 

t  Before  his  arrival  in  England,  it  had  been  generally  thought 

that  two  Tories  would  be  returned  for  the  metropolitan 
county.  Somers  and  Shrewsbury  were  of  opinion  that  the 
only  way  to  avert  such  a  misfortune  was  to  conjure  with  the 
name  of  the  most  virtuous  of  all  the  martyrs  of  English 
liberty.  As  there  was  then  no  law  excluding  minors  from 
the  House  of  Commons,  they  entreated  Lady  Bussell  to 
suffer  her  eldest  son,  a  boy  of  fifteen,  who  was  about  to  com- 
mence his  studies  at  Cambridge,  to  be  put  in  nomination. 
He  must,  they  said,  drop,  for  one  day,  his  new  title  of  Mar- 
quess of  Tavistock,  and  call  himself  by  his  father's  honoured 
name.  Lord  EusseU.  There  will  be  no  expense.  There  will 
be  no  contest.  Thousands  of  gentlemen  on  horseback  will 
escort  him  to  the  hustings :  nobody  will  dare  to  stand  against 
him,  and  he  will  not  only  come  in  himself,  but  bring  in 
another  Whig.  The  mdowed  mother,  in  a  letter  written 
with  all  the  excellent  sense  and  feeling  which  distinguished 
her,  refused  to  sacrifice  her  son  to  her  party.  His  education, 
she  said,  would  be  interrupted :  his  head  would  be  turned : 
his  triumph  would  be  his  undoing.  Just  at  this  conjuncture 
the  Admhul  arrived.  He  made  his  appearance  before  the 
freeholders  of  Middlesex  assembled  on  the  top  of  Hampstead 
Hill,  and  was  returned  without  opposition.* 

Meanwhile  several  noted  malecontents  received  marks  of 
public  disapprobation.  Sir  John  Knight,  the  most  factious 
and  insolent  of  those  Jacobites  who  had  dishonestly  sworn 
fealty  to  King  William  in  order  to  qualify  themselves  to  sit 
in  Parliament,  ceased  to  represent  the  great  city  of  Bristol. 

•  L'Hennitage,  Nov.  A.  Jf.    1696;     3. 1695;  I^dy  Ruasell  to  Lord  Edward 
Sir  JdxneB  Porbea  to  Ladj  Kussell,  Oct    Kuasell ;  The  Postman,  Nov.  16.  1696. 
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Exeter,  the  capital  of  the  west,  was  violentlj  agitated.  It  CHAP, 
had  been  long  supposed  that  the  ability,  the  eloquence,  the  ^^7^  ^ 
experience,  the  ample  fortune,  the  noble  descent  of  Seymour 
would  make  it  impossible  to  unseat  him.  But  his  moral 
character,  which  had  never  stood  very  high,  had,  during  the 
last  three  or  four  years,  been  constantly  sinking.  He  had 
been  virulent  in  opposition  till  he  had  got  a  place.  While 
he  had  a  place  he  had  defended  the  most  unpopular  acts  of 
the  government.  As  soon  as  he  was  again  out  of  place,  he 
had  again  been  virulent  in  opposition.  His  saltpetre  contract 
had  left  a  deep  stain  on  his  personal  honour.  Two  candidates 
were  therefore  brought  forward  against  him ;  and  a  contest, 
the  longest  and  fiercest  of  that  age,  fixed  the  attention  of 
the  whole  kingdom,  and  was  watched  with  interest  even  by 
foreign  governments.  The  poll  was  open  five  weeks.  The 
expense  on  both  sides  was  enormous.  The  fiieemen  of  Exeter^ 
who,  while  the  election  lasted,  fared  sumptuously  every  day, 
were  by  no  means  impatient  for  the  termination  of  their 
luxurious  camivaL  They  ate  and  drank  heartily:  they  turned 
out  every  evening  with  good  cudgels  to  fight  for  Mother 
Church  or  for  King  William :  but  the  votes  came  in  very 
•lowly.  It  was  not  till  the  eve  of  the  meeting  of  Parliament 
that  the  return  was  made.  Seymour  was  defeated,  to  his 
bitter  mortification,  and  was  forced  to  take  refuge  in  the 
imall  borough  of  Totness.^ 

It  is  remarkable  that,  at  this  election  as  at  the  preceding 
election,  John  Hampden  failed  to  obtain  a  seat.  He  had, 
■inoe  he  ceased  to  be  a  member  of  Parliament,  been  brooding 
orer  his  evil  fiite  and  his  indelible  shame,  and  occasionally 
Tenting  his  spleen  in  bitter  pamphlets  against  the  govem- 
nent.  When  the  Whigs  had  become  predominant  at  the 
Count  and  in  the  House  of  Commons,  when  Nottingham  had 
letiredf  when  Caermarthen  had  been  impeached,  Hampden, 
ifc  flhonld  eeem,  again  conceived  the  hope  that  he  might  play 
a  gxeat  part  in  public  life.  But  the  leaders  of  his  party,  ap- 
IMienilj,  did  not  wish  for  an  ally  of  so  acrimonious  and  tur- 
iNdent  a  spirit.  He  fotmd  himself  still  excluded  from  the 
Honee  of  Cammons.  He  led,  during  a  few  months,  a  mise- 
nUe  life,  flometimcs  trying  to  forget  his  cares  among  ihe 
wiWiiml  gamblers  and  frail  beauties  who  filled  the  drawing 
of  the  Duchess  of  Mazarin,  and  sometimes  sunk  in  re- 
is  a  HfUy  eurioiit  aoeoant  of  this  oontect  in  the  despatdies  of 
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dl  vT^.  li(E4<>as  imkncholy.  The  thought  of  suicide  often  rose  in 
^^^•^  wiiti^^  Soon  there  was  a  vacancy  in  the  representation  of 
IW)dY^;rk*iii^'B^^^>  ^6  county  which  had  repeatedly  sent 
Kin^^lf  <^d  his  progenitors  to  Parliament ;  and  he  expected 
liKAt  ho  should,  by  the  help  of  Wharton,  whose  dominion 
oxviT  the  Buckinghamshire  Whigs  was  absolute,  be  returned 
wJthont  difficulty.  Wharton,  however,  gave  his  interest  to 
MU^thor  candidate.  This  was  a  final  blow.  The  town  was 
^itnted  by  the  news  that  John  Hampden  had  cut  his  throat, 
that  he  Imd  survived  his  woimd  a  few  hours,  that  he  had 
{professed  deep  penitence  for  his  sins,  had  requested  the 
prayers  of  Burnet,  and  had  sent  a  solemn  warning  to  the 
Duchess  of  Mazarin.  A  coroner's  jury  found  a  verdict  of 
insanity.  The  wretched  man  had  entered  on  life  with  the 
fairest  prospects.  He  bore  a  name  which  was  more  than 
noble.  He  was  heir  to  an  ample  estate,  and  to  a  patrimony 
much  more  precious,  the  confidence  and  attachment  of  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  his  countrymen.  His  own  abilities 
were  considerable,  and  had  been  carefully  cultivated.  Un- 
happily ambition  and  party  spirit  impelled  him  to  place 
himself  in  a  situation  full  of  danger.  To  that  danger  his 
fortitude  proved  imequal.  He  stooped  to  supplications  which 
saved  him  and  dishonoured  him.  From  that  moment,  he 
never  knew  peace  of  mind.  His  temper  became  perverse ; 
and  his  understanding  was  perverted  by  his  temper.  He 
tried  to  find  relief  in  devotion  and  in  revenge,  in  fashionable 
dissipation  and  in  political  turmoil.  But  the  dark  shade 
never  passed  away  from  his  mind,  till,  in  the  twelfth  year  ot 
his  humiliation,  his  unhappy  life  was  terminated  by  an 
unhappy  death.* 

The  result  of  the  general  election  proved  that  William  had 
chosen  a  fortunate  moment  for  dissolving.  The  number  oi 
new  members  was  about  a  hundred  and  sixty ;  and  most  ot 
these  were  known  to  be  thoroughly  well  affected  to  the 

govemment.t 

It  was  of  the  highest  importance  that  the  House  of 
Commons  should,  at  that  moment,  be  disposed  to  cooperate 
cordially  with  the  King.  For  it  was  absolutely  necessary 
to  apply  a  remedy  to  an  internal  evil  which  had  by  slow 
degrees  grown  to  a  fearful  magnitude.  The  silver  coin, 
which  was  then  the  standard  coin  of  the  realm,  was  in  a  state 

•  Postman,  Dec.  15.  17.  1696  ;  Vcp-    Saint  Evremond's  Verses  to  Hampden. 
DOD  to  Shrewsbury.  Dec  13.  15. ;  Nar-        f  LUennitage,  Nov.  Jf.  1695. 
dasus  Lnttrcira  Diary ;  Burnet,  i.  647. ; 
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at  which  the  boldest  and  most  enlightened  statesmen  stood     CgAP. 
aghast.^  ^. 

Till  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second  our  coin  had  been 
struck  by  a  process  as  old  as  the  thirteenth  century.  Edward 
the  First  had  invited  hither  skilful  artists  from  Florence, 
which,  in  his  time,  was  to  London  what  London,  in  the  time 
of  William  the  Third,  was  to  Moscow.  During  many  genera- 
tions, the  instruments  which  were  then  introduced  into  our 
mint  continued  to  be  employed  with  little  alteration.  The 
metal  was  divided  with  shears,  and  afterwards  shaped  and 
stamped  by  the  hammer.  In  these  operations  much  was  left 
to  the  hand  and  eye  of  the  workman.  It  necessarily  hap- 
pened that  some  pieces  contained  a  little  more  and  some  a 
little  less  than  the  just  quantity  of  silver :  few  pieces  were 
exactly  roimd ;  and  the  rims  were  not  marked.  It  was  there- 
fore in  the  course  of  years  discovered  that  to  clip  the  coin 
was  one  of  the  easiest  and  most  profitable  kinds  of  fraud.  In 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth  it  had  been  thought  necessary  to  enact 
that  the  clipper  should  be,  as  the  coiner  had  long  been, 
liable  to  the  penalties  of  high  treason.f  The  practice  of 
paring  down  money,  however,  was  far  too  lucrative  to  be  so 
checked ;  and,  about  the  time  of  the  Bestoration,  people 
began  to  observe  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  crowns,  half- 
crowns  and  shillings  which  were  passing  from  hand  to  hand 
had  imdergone  some  slight  mutilation. 

That  was  a  time  fixiitful  of  experiments  and  inventions  in 
•n  the  departments  of  science.  A  great  improvement  in  the 
mode  of  shaping  and  striking  the  coin  was  suggested.  A 
mill,  which  to  a  great  extent  superseded  the  human  hand, 
WB8  set  up  in  the  Tower  of  London.  This  mill  was  worked 
by  horses,  and  would  doubtless  be  considered  by  modem 
engineers  as  a  rude  and  feeble  machine.  The  pieces  which 
it  produced,  however,  were  among  the  best  in  Europe.  It  was 
not  easy  to  counterfeit  them ;  and,  as  their  shape  was  exactly 
cbeolar,  and  their  edges  were  inscribed  with  a  legend,  clip- 
ping was  not  to  be  apprehended4  The  hammered  coins  and 
Hie  milled  coins  were  current  together.  They  were  received 
wiihoiit  distinction  in  public,  and  consequently  in  private, 

*  I  Imm  deriTed  much  valuable  in-  and  of  the  Reform  by  the  late  Grand 

imma$km  po  Uiit  aabject  from  a  MS.  in  Coinage  at  the  Tower  and  the  Countiy 

Ihft  Piiliill  Kaimiii,  Lanadowne   Col-  Mint  a,  by  Hopton  llaynea,  Assay  Master 

*  ^       Vow  801.     It  U  entiUed  Brief  of  the  Mint. 

MvditiMi  to  the  Silver  and  Gold  t  ^t.  6  Eliz.  c.  11.,  and  18£lis.c.  1. 

•C  l%1iii1,  with  an  Account  of  {  Pepja's  Diary,  Novembor  23. 1603, 
Hammered  Money, 
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CHAP,  payments.  The  financiers  of  that  age  seem  to  haye  expected 
^J\'_^  that  the  new  money,  which  was  excellent,  would  soon  displace 
the  old  money  which  was  much  impabed.  Yet  any  man  of 
plain  understanding  might  have  known  that,  when  the  State 
treats  perfect  coin  and  light  coin  as  of  equal  value,  the  per- 
fect coin  will  not  drive  the  light  coin  out  of  circulation,  but 
will  itself  be  driven  out.  A  clipped  crown,  on  English 
ground,  went  as  far  in  the  payment  of  a  tax  or  a  debt 
as  a  milled  crown.  But  the  milled  crown,  as  soon  as  it  had 
been  flung  into  the  crucible  or  carried  across  the  Channel, 
became  much  more  valuable  than  the  clipped  crown.  It 
might  therefore  have  been  predicted,  as  confidently  as  any 
thing  can  be  predicted  which  depends  on  the  human  will, 
that  the  inferior  pieces  would  remain  in  the  only  market  in 
which  they  could  fetch  the  same  price  as  the  superior  pieces, 
and  that  tiie  superior  pieces  would  take  some  form  or  fly  to 
some  place  in  which  some  advantage  could  be  derived  from 
their  superiority.* 

The  politicians  of  that  age,  however,  generally  overlooked 
these  very  obvious  considerations.  They  marvelled  exceed- 
ingly that  every  body  should  be  so  perverse  as  to  use  light 
money  in  preference  to  good  money.  In  other  words,  they 
marvelled  that  nobody  chose  to  pay  twelve  ounces  of  silver 
when  ten  would  serve  the  turn.  The  horse  in  the  Tower  still 
paced  his  rounds.  Fresh  waggonloads  of  choice  money  still 
came  forth  from  the  mill ;  and  still  they  vanished  as  fast  as 
they  appeared.  Great  masses  were  melted  down;  great 
masses  exported;  great  masses  hoarded:  but  scarcely  one 
new  piece  was  to  be  found  in  the  till  of  a  shop,  or  in  the  lea- 

*  The  first  writer  who  noticed  the  kwk  KoWltrrois  kwdyrttr,  &s  Sokci^  po/u- 

fact  that,  where  good  money  and  bad  a/iirwr, 

monej  are  thrown  into  circolation  to-  ical   fi6vots  ipBus  xovcuri,  vol   KcictA«ri- 

gether,  the  bad  money  drives  out  the  viiivon 

good    money,    was    Aristophanes.     He  %¥  t«  rots  "tKKtivi  tcaX  rots  fia^fiifowk 

seems  to  have  thought  that  the  pre-  vorraxo?, 

fercnce  which  his  fellow  citizens  gave  to  XP*^M*^  oW4»',  &XX&  roinois  rots  mnipoti 

light  coins  was  to  be  attributed  to  a  de-  x^^i^^^^^t 

praved  taste,  such  as  led  them  to  entrust  x^^'  '*'*  '^^^   vp^*'  Kowuai.  r^  Kattiar^ 

men  like  Cleon  and  Hyperbolus  with  the  K6fifiaTi. 

conduct  of  great  af&irs.     But,  though  r&y  voXtriy  ^  ots  /t^r  X^fity  tvytrtis  «ol 

his  political  economy  will  not  bear  exa-  ^ti^pwas 

mination,  his  verses  are  excellent: —  &v8pas  Smas,  icai  Huccuovs^  jrol  xaXois  re 

woWoKis  y*  iifjuy  Uo^c v  ri  w6\is  »eirov-  KoryaBovSf 

$4pai          *  ""^  rpa^vras  4y  itoXaUrrpais  taX  x^P^ 

rmtrhy  h  r€  r&w  voXirwr  to^j  koXoOs  t«  ««^  /toi  riicf , 

nkyudhAi  vpova-tXovfity  rots  9h  xo^'nM',  m^  l^roci 

b   Tf   rif  x^''   rifufffta   «a2   rh   icatyhr  ««i  w^^iais. 
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iliem  baff  which  the  farmer  carried  home  after  the  cattle  fiiir.     OflAP. 
In  the  receipts  and  pajments  of  the  Exchequer  the  milled    J^^  - 
money  did  not  exceed  ten  shillings  in  a  hundred  pounds.    A 
writer  of  that  age  mentions  the  case  of  a  merchant  who,  in  a 
sum  of  thirty-five  pounds,  received  only  a  single  halfcrown  in 
uulled  silver.     Meanwhile  the  shears  of  the  clippers  were  con- 
stantly at  work.     The  coiners  too  multiplied  and  prospered : 
for  the  worse  the  current  money  became  the  more  easily  it  was 
imitated.     Ihiring  many  years  this  evil  went  on  increasing. 
At  first  it  was  disregarded :  but  it  at  length  became  an  insup- 
portable curse  to  the  country.     It  was  to  no  purpose  that  the 
rigorous  laws  against  coining  and  clipping  were  rigorously 
executed.     At  eveiy  session  that  was  held  at  the  Old  Bailey 
terrible  examples  were  made.     Hurdles,  with  four,  five,  six 
wretches  convicted  of  counterfeiting  or  mutilating  the  money 
of  the  realm,  were  dragged  month  after  month  up  Holbom 
HiU.     One  morning  seven  men  were  hanged  and  a  woman 
burned  for  clipping.     But  all  was  vain.     The  gains  were  such 
as  to  lawless  spirits  seemed  more  than  proportioned  to  the 
risks.     Some  clippers  were  said  to  have  made  great  fortunes. 
One  in  particular  offered  six  thousand  pounds  for  a  pardon. 
His  bribe  was  indeed  rejected :  but  the  fame  of  his  riches  did 
much  to  counteract  the  effect  which  the  spectacle  of  his  death 
was  designed  to  produce.*    Nay,  the  severity  of  the  punish- 
ment g^ve  encouragement  to  the  crime.     For  the  practice  of 
cUpping,  pernicious  as  it  was,  did  not  excite  in  the  common 
mind  a  detestation  resembling  that  with  which  men  regard 
murder,  arson,  robbery,  even  theft.     The  injury  done  by  the 
whole  body  of  clippers  to  the  whole  society  was  indeed  im- 
but  each  particular  act  of  clipping  was  a  trifle.     To 
a  halfcrown,  after  paring  a  pennyworth  of  silver  from  it, 
a  minute,  an  almost  imperceptible,  fault.     Even  while 
tlie  nation  was  crying  out  most  loudly  under  the  distress  which 
the  state  of  the  currency  had  produced,  every  individual  who 
WIS  capitally  punished  for  contributing  to  bring  the  currency 
into  that  sto^te  had  the  general  sympathy  on  his  side.     Con- 
stables were  unwilling  to  arrest  the  offenders.     Justices  were 
unwilling  to  commit.    Witnesses  were  unwilling  to  tell  the 
whole  truth.     Juries  were  unwilling  to  pronounce  the  word 
QnaSkj.    The  convictions,  therefore,  numerous  as  they  might 

(  Liittrell*B  Diaiy  i«  filled  si  facile  que,  quclqne  chose  qu'on  ft  lie 

«f  CImm  txeeutiops.    "  Le  pour  les  detruire,  u  s'en  trouTe  totgooni 

ds  monnoje,**  says  a*aiitres  poor  prendre  leur  place.    Oct. 

WL  lucratif  et  parott  j^.  1695. 
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CHAP,  seem^  were  few  indeed  when  compared  with  the  offences ;  and 
the  offenders  who  were  convicted  looked  on  themselves  as 
murdered  men,  and  were  firm  in  the  belief  that  their  sin,  if 
sin  it  were,  was  as  venial  as  that  of  a  schoolboy  who  goes  nut- 
ting in  the  wood  of  a  neighbour.  All  the  eloquence  of  the 
ordinary  could  seldom  induce  them  to  conform  to  the  whole- 
some usage  of  acknowledg^ing  in  their  dying  speeches  the 
enormity  of  their  wickedness.* 

The  evil  proceeded  with  constantly  accelerating  velocity. 
At  length  in  the  autumn  of  1695  it  could  hardly  be  said  that 
the  country  possessed,  for  practical  purposes,  any  measure  of 
the  value  of  commodities.  It  was  a  mere  chance  whether  what 
was  called  a  shilling  was  really  tenpence,  sixpence,  or  a  groat. 
The  results  of  some  experiments  which  were  tried  at  that  time 
deserve  to  be  mentioned.  The  officers  of  the  exchequer 
weighed  fifty-seven  thousand  two  hundred  pounds  of  ham- 
mered money  which  had  recently  been  paid  in.  The  weight 
ought  to  have  been  above  two  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
ounces.  It  proved  to  be  under  one  hundred  and  fourteen 
thousand  ounces.f  Three  eminent  London  goldsmiths  were 
invited  to  send  a  hundred  pounds  each  in  current  silver  to  be 
tried  by  the  balance.  Three  hundred  pounds  ought  to  have 
weighed  about  twelve  himdred  ounces.  The  actual  weight 
proved  to  be  six  himdred  ard  twenty-four  ounces.  The  same 
test  was  applied  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom.  It  was 
found  that  a  hundred  pounds,  which  should  have  weighed 
about  four  hundred  ounces,  did  actually  weigh  at  Bristol  two 
hundred  and  forty  ounces,  at  Cambridge  two  hundred  and 
three,  at  Exeter  one  hundred  and  eighty,  and  at  Oxford  only 
one  himdred  and  sixteen.  J  There  were,  indeed,  some  northern 
districts  into  which  the  clipped  money  had  only  begun  to  find 


sermon 

Bishop  of  Ely,  preached  before  the  Lord  question  were  to  be  put  in  this  age,  as  of 
Mayor  in  December  1694.  Fleetwood  old,  'Whose  is  this  image  and  super- 
says  that  '*  a  soft  pernicious  tenderness  scription  ? '  we  could  not  answer  the 
slackened  the  care  of  magistrates,  kept  whole.  We  may  guess  at  the  image : 
back  the  under  officers,  corrupted  the  but  we  cannot  tell  whose  it  is  by  the 
juries,  and  withheld  the  evidence."  He  superscription :  for  that  is  all  gone." 
mentions  the  difficulty  of  connncing  the  The  testimony  of  these  two  dirines  is 
criminals  themselves  that  they  had  done  confirmed  by  that  of  Tom  Brown,  who 
wrong.  See  elso  a  Sermon  preached  at  tells  a  facetious  story,  which  I  do  not 
York  Caistle  by  George  Halley,  a  clergy-  venture  to  quote,  about  a  conversation 
man  of  the  Cathedr^,  to  some  clippers  between  the  ordinary  of  Newgate  and  a 
who  were  to  be  hanged  the  next  day.  clipper. 

He  mentions  the  impenitent  ends  which  t  Lowndes's  Essay  for  the  Amend- 

^Uppen  generally  made,  and  does  his  ment  of  the  Silver  Coins,  1696. 

to  aw«ken  the  consciences  of  his  J  L*Hennitage,  ^|^^  1695. 
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its  way.  An  honest  Quaker,  who  lived  in  one  of  these  dis-  CHAP, 
tricts,  recorded,  in  some  notes  which  are  still  extant,  the  .,  ,  *.  ^ 
amazement  with  which,  when  he  travelled  southward,  shop- 
keepers and  innkeepers  stared  at  the  broad  and  heavy  half- 
crowns  with  which  he  paid  his  way.  They  asked  whence  he 
came,  and  where  such  money  was  to  be  found.  The  guinea 
which  he  purchased  for  twenty-two  shillings  at  Lancaster  bore 
a  different  value  at  every  stage  of  his  journey.  When  he 
reached  London  it  was  worth  thirty  shillings,  and  would  in- 
deed have  been  worth  more  had  not  the  government  fixed  that 
rate  as  the  highest  at  which  gold  should  be  received  in  the 
payment  of  taxes.*^ 

The  evils  produced  by  this  state  of  the  currency  were  not 
such  as  have  generally  been  thought  worthy  to  occupy  a  pro- 
minent place  in  history.  Yet  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether 
all  the  miseiy  which  had  been  inflicted  on  the  English  nation 
in  a  quarter  of  a  century  by  bad  Kings,  bad  Ministers,  bad 
Parliaments,  and  bad  Judges,  was  equal  to  the  misery  caused 
in  a  single  year  by  bad  crowns  and  bad  shillings.  Those 
events  which  furnish  the  best  themes  for  pathetic  or  indig- 
nant eloquence  are  not  always  those  which  most  affect  the 
happiness  of  the  great  body  of  the  people.  The  misgovem- 
ment  of  Charles  and  James,  gross  as  it  had  been,  had  not 
prevented  the  common  business  of  life  from  going  steadily  and 
prosperously  on.  While  the  honour  and  independence  of  the 
State  were  sold  to  a  foreign  power,  while  chartered  rights 
were  invaded,  while  fundamental  laws  were  violated,  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  quiet,  honest,  and  industrious  fJEimilies 
lafcomed  and  traded,  ate  their  meals  and  lay  down  to  rest,  in 
comfort  and  security.  Whether  Whigs  or  Tories,  Protestants 
or  Jesuits  were  uppermost,  the  grazier  drove  his  beasts  to 
snaxket :  the  grocer  weighed  out  his  currants :  the  draper 
meaanred  out  his  broadcloth :  the  hum  of  buyers  and  sellers 
WBsas  loud  as  ever  in  the  towns  :  the  harvest  home  was  cele- 
brated as  joyously  as  ever  in  the  hamlets :  the  cream  over- 
flowed the  pEiils  of  Cheshire :  the  apple  juice  foamed  in  the 
of  Herefordshire  :  the  piles  of  crockery  glowed  in  the 
of  the  Trent ;  and  the  barrows  of  coal  rolled  &st  along 
the  timber  railways  of  the  Tyne.  But  when  the  great  instru- 
nent  of  exchange  became  thoroughly  deranged,  all  trade,  aU 
iadoatrjr,  were  smitten  as  with  a  palsy.  The  evil  was  felt 
dtSfywad  hourly  in  almost  every  place  and  by  almost  every 


of  this  lancuhire    in  a  most  respectable  newspaper,  tht 
friatsd  a  few  jears  ago    Manchester  Guardian. 
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O^tAP.  class,  in  the  dairy  and  on  the  threshing  floor,  bj  the  butiI 
^  and  by  the  loom,  on  the  billows  of  the  ocean  and  in  tlie  deptiis 
of  the  mine.  Nothing  conld  be  purchased  withont  a  dispute. 
Over  every  counter  there  was  wrangling  from  morning  to 
night.  The  workman  and  his  employer  had  a  quarrel  as  regu- 
larly as  the  Saturday  came  round.  On  a  fJEiir  day  or  a  market 
day  the  clamours,  the  reproaches,  the  taimts,  the  curses,  were 
incessant :  and  it  was  well  if  no  booth  was  overturned  and  no 
head  broken.*  No  merchant  would  contract  to  deliver  goods 
without  making  some  stipulation  about  the  quality  of  the  coin 
in  which  he  was  to  be  paid.  Even  men  of  business  were  often 
bewildered  by  the  confusion  into  which  all  pecuniary  trans- 
actions were  thrown.  The  simple  and  the  careless  were  pil- 
laged without  mercy  by  extortioners  whose  demands  grew 
even  more  rapidly  than  the  money  shrank.  The  price  of  the 
necessaries  of  life,  of  shoes,  of  ale,  of  oatmeal  rose  fast.  The 
labourer  found  that  the  bit  of  metal,  which,  when  he  received 
it,  was  called  a  shilling,  would  hardly,  when  he  wanted  to 
purchase  a  pot  of  beer  or  a  loaf  of  rye  bread,  go  as  far  as  six- 
pence. Where  artisans  of  more  than  usual  intelligence  were 
collected  in  great  numbers,  as  in  the  dockyard  at  Chatham, 
they  were  able  to  make  their  complaints  heard  and  to  obtain 
some  redress.t  But  the  ignorant  and  helpless  peasant  was 
cruelly  ground  between  one  class  which  would  give  money 
only  by  tale  and  another  which  would  take  it  only  by  weight. 
Yet  his  suflFerings  hardly  exceeded  those  of  the  unfortunate 
race  of  authors.  Of  the  way  in  which  obscure  writers  were 
treated  we  may  easily  form  a  judgment  from  the  letters,  still 
extant,  of  Dryden  to  his  bookseller  Tonson.  One  day  Tonson 
sends  forty  brass  shillings,  to  say  nothing  of  clipped  money. 
Another  dey  he  pays  a  debt  with  pieces  so  bad  that  none  of 
them  will  go.  The  great  poet  sends  them  all  back,  and  de- 
mands in  their  place  guineas  at  twenty-nine  shillings  each. 
**  I  expect,"  he  says  in  one  letter,  "  good  silver,  not  such  as  I 
have  had  formerly."  "  If  you  have  any  silver  that  will  go," 
he  says  in  another  letter,  "  my  wife  will  be  glad  of  it.  I  lost 
thirty  shillings  or  more  by  the  last  payment  of  fifty  pounds." 
These  complaints  and  demands,  which  have  been  preserved 
from  destruction  only  by  the  eminence  of  the  writer,  are 
doubtless  merely  a  fair  sample  of  the  correspondence  which 
filled  all  the  mail  bags  of  England  during  several  months.  J 

*  Lowndes*0  Essay.  rencj  abound  in  the  essays,  plays,  and 
t  UHennitage,  ^^  1696.  poems,  which  appeared  about  this  time. 

♦  Allusions  to  thT  stata  of  the  cnr-    ^  ^^   S^^^   '^  »  ^*^««  spedmena. 
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In  the  midst  of  the  public  distress  one  class  prospered  CHBLAP. 
greatly,  the  bankers ;  and  among  the  bankers  none  conld  in  ^ 
skill  or  in  Inck  bear  a  comparison  with  Charles  Dnncombe. 
He  had  been,  not  many  years  before,  a  goldsmith  of  very  mo- 
derate wealth.  He  had  probably,  after  the  fashion  of  his 
croft,  plied  for  customers  under  the  arcades  of  the  Royal  Ex- 
change, had  saluted  merchants  with  profound  bows,  and  had 
begged  to  be  allowed  the  honour  of  keeping  their  cash.  But 
80  dexterously  did  he  now  arail  himself  of  the  opportunities  of 
profit  which  the  general  confusion  of  prices  gave  to  a  money- 
changer that,  at  the  moment  when  the  trade  of  the  kingdom 
was  depressed  to  the  lowest  point,  he  laid  down  near  ninety 
thousand  pounds  for  the  estate  of  Helmsley  in  the  North 
Biding  of  Yorkshire.  That  great  property  had,  in  a  troubled 
time,  been  bestowed  by  the  Commons  of  England  on  their 
victorious  general  Fairfax,  and  had  been  part  of  the  dower 
which  Fairfax's  daughter  had  brought  to  the  brilliant  and  dis- 
solute Buckingham.  Thither  Buckingham,  having  wasted  in 
mad  intemperance,  sensual  and  intellectual,  all  tJie  choicest 
bounties  of  nature  and  of  fortune,  had  carried  the  feeble  ruins 
of  his  fine  person  and  of  his  fine  mind ;  and  there  he  had  closed 
his  chequered  life  under  that  humble  roof  and  on  that  coarse 
paUet  which  the  great  satirist  of  the  succeeding  generation 
described  in  immortal  verse.  The  spacious  domain  passed  to 
a  new  race ;  and  in  a  few  years  a  palace  more  splendid  and 
costly  than  had  ever  been  inliabited  by  the  magnificent  Yilliers 
rose  amidst  the  beautiful  woods  and  waters  which  had  been 
hiB,  and  was  called  by  the  once  humble  name  of  Duncombe. 

Since  the  Bevolution  the  state  of  the  currency  had  been 
repeatedly  discussed  in  Parliament.  In  1689  a  committee  of 
the  Commons  had  been  appointed  to  investigate  the  subject, 
but  bad  made  no  report.  In  1690  another  committee  had 
reported  that  immense  quantities  of  silver  were  carried  out 
of  the  country  by  Jews,  who,  it  was  said,  would  do  any  thing 
for  profit.  Schemes  were  formed  for  encouraging  tiie  im- 
portation and  discouraging  the  exportation  of  the  precious 


m  tlie  dedicatimi  of  hii  tnns-  the  Fool  in  Fashion/'  a  gaj  yoiing  gen* 

of  the  ^ncid,  oomplains  that  bo  tloman  says:  "  Virtue  is  as  much  debased 

bad conplctoly exhausted nis vocabulary  as  our  money;  and,  faith,  l)ii  Gratia  is 

ii  <wi#ff  to  m««t  the  demands  of  the  as  haid  to  be  found  in  a  girl  of  sixteen 

'  nL    **  What,"  he  says,  "  had  be-  as  round  the  brim  of  an  old  shilling.** 

of  mm  if  Virffil  had  taxed  me  with  Blackmore's  Satire  on  Wit  is  nothing  but 

bpokf    I  had  eeitainlj  been  re-  a  clumsy  allegoij,  in  whidi  our  literature 

Id  ftj  the  pubUe  in  hammered  is  typified  by  ooin  so  much  impaired  that 

.tevaatof  millad."   In  Gibbers  it  must  be  called  in,  thrown  into  tha 

"  Lofe'a  last  Shift,  or  melting  pot,  and  restamped. 
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CHAP,  metals.  One  fooUsh  bill  after  another  was  brought  in  and 
-_^^  '  dropped.  At  length,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1695,  the 
question  assumed  so  serious  an  aspect  that  the  Houses  applied 
tiiemselyes  to  it  in  earnest.  The  only  practical  result  of  their 
deliberations,  however,  was  a  new  penal  law  which,  it  was 
hoped,  would  prevent  the  clipping  of  the  hammered  coin  and 
the  melting  and  exporting  of  the  milled  coin.  It  was  enacted 
that  every  person  who  informed  against  a  clipper  should  be 
entitled  to  a  reward  of  forty  poimds,  that  every  clipper  who 
informed  against  two  clippers  should  be  entitled  to  a  par- 
don, and  that  whoever  should  be  found  in  possession  of  silver 
filings  or  parings  should  be  burned  in  the  cheek  with  a  redhot 
iron.  Certain  officers  were  empowered  to  search  for  bullion. 
K  bullion  were  found  in  a  house  or  on  board  of  a  ship,  the 
burden  of  proving  that  it  had  never  been  part  of  the  money 
of  the  realm  was  thrown  on  the  owner.  If  he  fiiiled  in 
malring  out  a  8atis£a.ctory  history  of  every  ingot  he  was  liable 
to  severe  penalties.  This  Act  was,  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, altogether  ineffective.  During  the  following  summer 
and  autumn,  the  coins  went  on  dwindling,  and  the  cry  of 
distress  from  every  couniy  in  the  realm  became  louder  and 
more  piercing. 

But  happily  for  England  there  were  among  her  rulers  some 
who  clearly  perceived  that  it  was  not  by  halters  and  branding 
irons  that  her  decaying  industry  and  commerce  could  be  re- 
stored to  health.  The  state  of  the  currency  had  during  some 
time  occupied  the  serious  attention  of  four  eminent  men 
closely  connected  by  public  and  private  ties.  Two  of  them 
were  politicians  who  had  never,  in  the  midst  of  official  and 
parliamentary  business,  ceased  to  love  and  honour  philoso- 
phy ;  and  two  were  philosophers,  in  whom  habits  of  abstruse 
meditation  had  not  impaired  the  homely  good  sense  without 
which  even  genius  is  mischievous  in  politics.  Never  had 
there  been  an  occasion  which  more  urgently  required  both 
practical  and  speculative  abilities ;  and  never  had  the  world 
seen  the  highest  practical  and  the  highest  speculative  abilities 
united  in  an  alliance  so  close,  so  harmonious,  and  so  honour- 
able as  that  which  bound  Somers  and  Montague  to  Locke 
and  Newton. 

It  is  much  to  be  lamented  that  we  have  not  a  minute 
history  of  the  conferences  of  the  men  to  whom  England  owed 
the  restoration  of  her  currency  and  the  long  series  of  pros- 
perous years  which  dates  from  that  restoration.  It  would  be 
interesting  to  see  how  the  pure  gold  of  scientific  truth  found 
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by  the  two  philosophers  was  mingled  by  the  two  statesmen  CHAP, 
with  jnst  that  quantity  of  alloy  which  was  necessary  for  the  _^^  r 
working.  It  would  be  curious  to  study  the  many  plans  which 
were  propounded,  discussed,  and  rejected,  some  as  ineffica- 
cious, some  as  unjust,  some  as  too  costly,  some  as  too  hazard- 
ous, tiU  at  length  a  plan  was  devised  of  which  the  wisdom 
wag  proved  by  the  best  evidence,  complete  success. 

Newton  haa  left  to  posterity  no  exposition  of  his  opinions 
tonching  the  currency.  But  the  tracts  of  Locke  on  this  sub- 
ject are  happily  still. extant ;  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
in  any  of  his  writings,  even  in  those  ingenious  and  deeply 
meditated  chapters  on  language  which  form  perhaps  the  most 
valnable  part  of  the  Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding,  the 
force  of  his  mind  appears  more  conspicuously.  Whether 
he  had  ever  been  acquainted  with  Dudley  North  is  not 
known.  In  moral  character  the  two  men  bore  little  resem- 
blance to  each  other.  They  belonged  to  different  parties. 
Indeed,  had  not  Locke  taken  shelter  from  tyranny  in  Holland, 
it  is  by  no  means  impossible  that  he  might  have  been  sent  to 
Tybom  by  a  jury  which  Dudley  North  had  packed.  Intellec- 
tually, however,  there  was  much  in  common  between  the  Tory 
and  the  Whig.  They  had  laboriously  thought  out,  each  for 
bunself,  a  theory  of  political  economy,  substantially  the  same 
with  that  which  Adam  Smith  afterwards  expoimded.  Nay, 
in  some  respects  the  theory  of  Locke  and  North  was  more 
complete  and  symmetrical  than  that  of  their  illustrious  suc- 
CMBor.  Adam  Smith  has  often  been  justly  blamed  for  main- 
taining, in  direct  opposition  to  all  his  own  principles,  that 
the  xato  of  interest  ought  to  be  regulated  by  the  State ;  and 
be  ii  the  more  blamable  because,  long  before  he  was  bom, 
both  Locke  and  North  had  taught  that  it  was  as  absurd  to 
Ottka  laws  fixing  the  price  of  money  as  to  make  laws  fixing 
Uie  price  of  cutlery  or  of  broadcloth.* 

Dudley  North  died  in  1693.  A  short  time  before  his  death 
be  published,  without  his  name,  a  small  tract  which  contains 
ft  eooeifle  sketch  of  a  plan  for  the  restoration  of  the  currency. 
Hut  idaa  appears  to  have  been  substantially  the  same  witii 
tkik  which  was  afterwards  fully  developed  and  ably  defended 
bj  Locke. 

One  question,  which  was  doubtless  the  subject  of  many 

*  ll  oaA^  ahrajt  to  b«  remembered,  wiUi  candour  worthy  of  a  troa  philoao- 

H  AioSi  autVs  iKmoiir,  that  he  waa  pher,  that  the  doctrme  laid  down  in  the 

mIIm^  MBVWtad  hj  Bentham'a  Defence  Wealth  of  Natiooi  was  erroneous, 
if  IfaH^t  saft  tkafe  bs  acknowledged, 
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(MAP.  anzions  deliberatioiis,  was  whether  any  thing  should  be  doue 
^  while  the  war  lasted.  In  whatever  way  the  restoration  of 
the  coin  might  be  effected,  great  sacrifices  mnst  be  made, 
either  by  the  whole  community  or  by  a  part  of  the  com- 
mnnity.  And  to  call  for  snch  sacrifices  at  a  time  when  the 
nation  was  already  paying  taxes  snch  as,  ten  years  before,  no 
financier  wonld  have  thonght  it  possible  to  raise,  was  un- 
doubtedly a  course  full  of  danger.  Timorous  politicians  were 
for  delay :  but  the  deliberate  conviction  of  the  great  Whig 
leaders  was  that  something  must  be  hazarded,  or  that  every 
thing  WHS  lost.  Montague,  in  particular,  is  said  to  have 
ei^ressed  in  strong  language  his  determination  to  kill  or 
cure.  If  indeed  there  had  been  any  hope  that  the  evil  would 
merely  continue  to  be  what  it  was,  it  might  have  been  wise 
to  defer  till  the  return  of  peace  an  experiment  which  must 
severely  try  the  strength  of  the  body  jwlitic.  But  the  evil 
was  one  which  daily  made  progress  almost  visible  to  the  eye. 
There  might  have  been  a  recoinage  in  1694  with  half  the  risk 
which  must  be  run  in  1696 ;  and,  great  as  would  be  the  risk 
in  1696,  that  risk  would  be  doubled  if  the  recoinage  were 
postponed  till  1698. 

Those  politicians  whose  voice  was  for  delay  gave  less  trouble 
than  another  set  of  i>oliticians,  who  were  for  a  general  and 
immediate  recoinage,  but  who  insisted  that  the  new  shilling 
should  be  worth  only  ninepence  or  ninepence  hal^nny.  At 
the  head  of  this  party  was  William  Lowndes,  Secretary  oi 
the  Treasury,  and  member  of  Parliament  for  the  borough  ol 
Seaford,  a  most  respectable  and  industrious  public  servant, 
but  much  more  versed  in  the  details  of  his  office  than  in  the 
higher  parts  of  political  philosophy.  He  was  not  in  the  least 
aware  that  a  piece  of  metal  with  the  King's  head  on  it  was  a 
commodity  of  which  the  price  was  governed  by  the  same  laws 
which  govern  the  price  of  a  piece  of  metal  fashioned  into  a 
spoon  or  a  buckle,  and  that  it  was  no  more  in  the  power  oi 
Parliament  to  make  the  kingdom  richer  by  calling  a  crown  a 
pound  than  to  make  the  kingdom  larger  by  calling  a  furlong 
a  mile.  He  seriously  believed,  incredible  as  it  may  seem, 
ihat^  if  the  ounce  of  silver  were  divided  into  seven  shillings 
infftAfl^  of  five,  foreign  nations  would  sell  us  their  wines  and 
their  tSJkn  for  a  smaller  number  of  ounces.    He  had  a  con- 

«nUe  fbllowing,  composed  partly  of  dull  men  who  really 
knred  what  he  told  tl^m,  and  partly  of  shrewd  men  who 

Mjeperfeetiy  willing  to  be  authorised  by  law  to  pay  a  hun- 

ed  pounds  with  eighty.    Had  his  arguments  prevsdled,  the 
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erils  of  a  yast  confiscation  would  have  been  added  to  all  the  CHAP. 
other  evils  vrhich  afflicted  the  nation :  public  credit,  still  in  _^^'  ^ 
its  tender  and  sickly  infancy,  would  have  been  destroyed ;  and 
there  would  have  been  mudi  risk  of  a  general  mutiny  of  the 
fleet  and  army.  Happily  Lowndes  was  completely  refuted  by 
Locke  in  a  paper  drawn  up  for  the  use  of  Somers.  Somers 
was  delighted  with  this  little  treatise,  and  desired  that  it 
might  be  printed.  It  speedily  became  the  text  book  of  all 
the  most  enlightened  politicians  in  the  kingdom,  and  may 
still  be  read  with  pleasure  and  profit.  The  effect  of  Locke's 
finrcible  and  perspicuous  reasoning  is  greatly  heightened  by 
his  evident  anxiety  to  get  at  the  truth,  and  by  the  singularly 
generous  and  graceful  courtesy  with  which  he  treats  an  an- 
tagonist of  powers  £ar  inferior  to  his  own.  ilamsteed,  the 
Astronomer  Boyal,  described  the  controversy  well  by  saying 
that  the  point  in  dispute  was  whether  five  was  six  or  only 
five.* 

Thus  fjEu:  Somers  and  Montague  entirely  agreed  with 
Locke :  but  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  restoration  of  the 
onxrency  ought  to  be  effected,  there  was  some  difference  of 
opiiium*  Locke  recommended,  as  Dudley  North  had  recom- 
mended,  that  the  King  should  by  proclamation  fix  a  near 
day  after  which  the  hammered  money  should  in  all  payments 
pass  only  by  weight.  The  advantages  of  this  plan  were 
doobtless  great  and  obvious.  It  was  most  simple,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  most  efficient.  What  searching,  fining, 
branding,  hanging,  burning,  had  failed  to  do  would  be  done 
in  an  instant.  The  cUpping  of  the  hammered  pieces,  the 
"^H™g  of  the  milled  pieces,  would  cease.  Great  quantities 
ot  good  coin  would  come  forth  fix)m  secret  drawers  and  from 
^p^wmI  the  panels  of  wainscots.  The  mutilated  silver  would 
gtadoally  flow  into  the  mint,  and  would  come  forth  again  in 
which  would  make  mutilation  impossible.  In  a  short 
the  whole  currency  of  the  realm  would  be  in  a  sound 
;  and,  during  the  progress  of  this  great  change,  there 
mNdd  never  at  any  moment  be  any  scarcity  of  money. 

were   weighty  considerations;   and  to  tiie   joint 

of  North  and  Locke  on  such  a  question  great 

is  due.    Yet  it  must  be  owned  that  their  plan  was 

to  one  serious  objection,  which  did  not  indeed  altogether 

Hieir  notice,  but  of  which  they  seem  to  have  thought 


fsMiy  for  thu  Aawndment  Value  of  Moner;  Locka  to  Molyneiiz, 
«r  As  BStm  Ooiai;  Lodu't  Further  Nor.  20. 1696;  MolTneu  to  Locke,  Bee. 
'^--'-^ — -• —    WBCtfiiiig  zainng  the    24. 1669. 
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CHAP,  too  lightly.  The  restoration  of  the  currency  was  a  benefit  to 
.  ^  _'  the  whole  community.  On  what  principle  then  was  the  ex- 
pense of  restoring  the  currency  to  be  borne  by  a  part  of  the 
community  ?  It  was  most  desirable  doubtless  that  the  words 
pound  and  shilling  should  again  have  a  fixed  signification, 
that  every  man  should  know  what  his  contracts  meant  and 
what  his  property  was  worth.  But  was  it  just  to  attain  this 
excellent  end  by  means  of  which  the  effect  would  be  that 
every  farmer  who  had  put  by  a  hundred  pounds  to  pay  his 
rent,  every  trader  who  had  scraped  together  a  hundred 
pounds  to  meet  his  acceptances,  would  find  his  hundred 
pounds  reduced  in  a  moment  to  fifty  or  sixty  ?  It  was  not 
the  fault  of  such  a  farmer  or  of  such  a  trader  that  his  crowns 
and  half  crowns  were  not  of  full  weight.  The  government 
itself  was  to  blame.  The  evil  which  the  State  had  caused 
the  State  was  bound  to  repair ;  and  it  would  evidently  have 
been  wrong  to  throw  the  charge  of  the  reparation  on  a  par- 
ticular class,  merely  because  that  class  was  so  situated  that 
it  could  conveniently  be  pillaged.  It  would  have  been  as 
reasonable  to  require  the  timber  merchants  to  bear  the  whole 
cost  of  fitting  out  the  Channel  fieet,  or  the  gunsmiths  to 
bear  the  whole  cost  of  supplying  arms  to  the  regiments  in 
Flanders,  as  to  restore  the  currency  of  the  kingdom  at  the 
expense  of  those  individuals  in  whose  hands  the  clipped  silver 
happened  at  a  particular  moment  to  be. 

Locke  declared  that  he  lamented  the  loss  which,  if  his  ad- 
vice were  taken,  would  fall  on  the  holders  of  the  short  money. 
But  it  appeared  to  him  that  the  nation  must  make  a  choice 
between  evils.  And  in  truth  it  was  much  easier  to  lay  down 
the  general  proposition  that  the  expenses  of  restoring  the 
currency  ought  to  be  borne  by  the  public  than  to  devise  any 
mode  in  which  they  could  without  extreme  inconvenience 
and  danger,  be  so  borne.  Was  it  to  be  announced  that 
every  person  who  should,  within  a  term  of  a  year  or  half  a 
year,  carry  to  the  mint  a  clipped  crown  should  receive  in 
exchange  for  it  a  milled  crown,  and  that  the  difference 
between  the  value  of  the  two  pieces  should  be  made  good  out 
of  the  public  purse  ?  That  would  be  to  offer  a  premium  for 
clipping.  The  shears  would  be  more  busy  than  ever.  The 
short  money  would  every  day  become  shorter.  The  difference 
which  the  taxpayers  would  have  to  make  good  would  probably 
be  greater  by  a  million  at  the  end  of  the  term  than  at  the 
beginning :  and  the  whole  of  this  million  would  go  to  reward 
malefactors.     If  only  a  very  short  time  were  allowed  for  the 
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bringing  in  of  the  hammered  coin,  the  danger  of  further     CHAP. 


clipping  wonld  be  reduced  to  little  or  nothing :  but  another 
danger  would  be  incTirred.  The  silver  would  flow  into  the 
mint  so  much  faster  than  it  could  possibly  flow  out^  that 
there  must  during  some  months  be  a  grievous  scarcity  of 
money. 

A  singularly  bold   and  ingenious   expedient  occurred  to 
Somers  and  was  approved  by  William.     It  was  that  a  pro- 
clamation should  be  prepared  with  great  secresy,  and  pub- 
lished at  once  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom.     This  proclama- 
tion was  to  announce  that  hammered  coins  would  thence- 
forth pass  only  by  weight.     But  every  possessor  of  such 
coins  was  to  be  invited  to  deliver  them  up,  within  three  days, 
in  a  sealed  packet,  to  the  public  authorities.     The  coins  were 
to  be  examined,  nimibered,  weighed,  and  retiuned  to  the 
owner  with  a  promissory  note  entitling  him  to  receive  from 
the  Treasury  at  a  future  time  the  difference  between  the 
actual  quantity  of  silver  in  his  pieces  and  the  quantity  of 
silver  which,  according  to  the  standard,  those  pieces  ought 
to  have  contained.^     Had  this  plan  been  adopted,  an  im- 
mediate stop  would  have  been  put  to  the   clipping,  the 
melting,  and  the  exporting ;  and  the  expense  of  the  restora- 
tion of  the  currency  would  have  been  borne,  as  was  right,  by 
tlie  public.     The   inconvenience  arising  from  a  scarcity  of 
money  would  have  been  of  very  short  duration :  for  the  muti- 
lated pieces  would  have  been  detained  only  till  they  could 
be  told  and  weighed :  they  would  then  have  been  sent  back 
into  eirculation ;  and  the  recoinage  would  have  taken  place 
gndnally  and  without  any  perceptible  suspension  or  dis- 
tmlMUice  of  trade.    But  against  these  great  advantages  were 
to  be  set  off  great  hazards.     The  mutilated  pieces  would 
indeed  not  have  been  long  detained.    But  they  must  all  have 
been  detained  at  once :  or  the  same  coin  would  have  been 
imeented  in  several  places ;  and  the  public  would  thus  have 
been  eheated  to  an  immense  extent.     During  three  or  four 
dajs  the  country  would  have  been  absolutely  in  a  state  of 
iMvtsr.    And  what  tumults,  what  rebellions,  might  not  three 
cr  bar  inch  days  produce  ?    To  incur  such  danger  without 
flie  pravious  sanction  of  Parliament  was  to  run  the  risk  of 
ensarSy  impeachment,  imprisonment,  ruin.    The  King  and 
flie  Lord  Keeper  were  alone  in  the  Council.     Even  Montague 
qariled;  and  it  wba  determined  to  do  nothing  without  the 
of  the  legislature.    Montague  undertook  to  submit 

•  Dunce,  ii.  147. 
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CHAP,     to  the  Commons  a  scheme,  which  was  not  indeed  wililioikit 
^^'      dangers  and  inconveniences,  bnt  which  was  probably  the  befit 


moD8. 


which  he  c6uld  hope  to  carry. 
Xeetingof  On  the  twenty-second  of  November  the  Houses  met. 
the  Pap-  Foley  was  on  that  day  again  chosen  Speaker.  On  the  fol- 
loyalty  of  lowing  day  he  was  presented  and  approved.  The  King 
tie  House  opened  the  session  with  a  speech  very  skilftdly  framed.  He 
congratulated  his  hearers  on  the  success  of  the  campaign  on 
the  Continent.  That  success  he  attributed,  in  language 
which  must  have  gratified  their  feelings,  to  the  bravery  of 
the  English  army.  He  spoke  of  the  evils  which  had  arisen 
from  the  deplorable  state  of  the  coin,  and  of  the  necessity  of 
applying  a  speedy  remedy.  He  intimated  very  plainly  his 
opinion  that  the  expense  of  restoring  the  currency  ought  to 
be  borne  by  the  State :  but  he  declared  that  he  referred  the 
whole  matter  to  the  wisdom  of  his  Great  CounciL  Before 
he  concluded  he  addressed  himself  particularly  to  the  newly 
elected  House  of  Commons,  and  warmly  expressed  his  appro- 
bation of  the  excellent  choice  which  his  people  had  made. 
The  speech  was  received  with  a  low  but  very  significant  hum 
of  assent  both  from  above  and  from  below  the  bar,  and  was 
as  favourably  received  by  the  public  as  by  the  Parliament.* 
In  the  Commons  an  address  of  thanks  was  moved  by  Whar- 
ton, faintly  opposed  by  Musgrave,  adopted  without  a  divi- 
sion, and  carried  up  by  the  whole  House  to  Kensington.  At 
the  palace  the  loyalty  of  the  crowd  of  gentlemen  showed 
itself  in  a  way  which  would  now  be  thought  hardly  consis- 
tent with  senatorial  gravity.  When  refreshments  were  handed 
round  in  the  antechamber,  the  Speaker  filled  his  glass,  and 
proposed  two  toasts,  the  health  of  King  William,  and  confu- 
sion to  King  Lewis ;  and  both  were  drunk  with  loud  accla- 
mations. Yet  near  observers  could  perceive  that,  though  the 
representatives  of  the  nation  were  as  a  body  zealous  for  civil 
liberty  and  for  the  Protestant  religion,  and  though  they  were 
prepared  to  endure  every  thing  rather  than  see  their  country 
again  reduced  to  vassalage,  they  were  anxious  and  dispirited. 
All  were  thinking  of  the  state  of  the  coin :  all  were  saying 
that  something  must  be  done ;  and  all  acknowledged  that 
they  did  not  know  what  could  be  done.  "  I  am  afraid,"  said 
a  member  who  expressed  what  many  felt,  "  that  the  nation 
caa  bear  neither  the  disease  nor  the  cure."  f 

•  Oommaiia' Journals,  Not.  22, 23. 2G.     29.   1695;   UHermitaffe,  £^-    i£^, 
HftS  L-Hermitage,  ^S^  ^t 

f  OoBunoD^  Joonials,  Not.  26, 27, 2S,       *^ 
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There  was  indeed  a  minority  by  which  the  difficnlties  and     CHAP, 
dangers  of  the  country  were  seen  with  malignant  delight ;      ^^^  - 
and  of  that  minority  tiie  keenest,  boldest,  and  most  £ax;tiou8 
leader  was  Howe,  whom  poverty  had  made  more  acrimonions 
than  erer.    He  moved  that  the  House  should  resolve  itself 
into  a  Committee  on  the  State  of  the   Nation;   and  the 
Ministry, — for  that  word  may  now  with  propriety  be  used, — 
readily  consented.     Indeed  ^e  great  question  touching  the 
currency  could  not  be  brought  forward  more  conveniently 
than  in  such  a  Committee.    When  the  Speaker  had  left  the 
chair,  Howe  harangued  against  the  war  as  vehemently  as  he 
had  in  former  years  harangued  for  it.     He  called  for  peace, 
peace  on   any  terms.      The  nation,  he  said,  resembled  a 
wounded  man,  fighting  desperately  on,  with  blood  flowing  in 
torrents.     During  a  short  time  the  spirit  might  bear  up  the 
frame :  but  faintness  must  soon  come  on.    No  moral  energy 
could  long  hold  out  against  physical  exhaustion.    He  found 
very  little  support.     The  great  majority  of  his  hearers  were 
fiilly  determined  to  put  every  thing  to  hazard  rather  than 
submit  to  France.     It  was  sneeringly  remarked  that  the  state 
of  his  own  finances  had  suggested  to  him  the  image  of  a  man 
bleeding  to  death,  and  that,  if  a  cordial  were  administered 
to  him  in  the  form  of  a  salary,  he  would  trouble  himself  little 
about  the  drained  veins  of  the  commonwealth.     "We  did 
not,**  said  the  Whig  orators,  "  degrade  ourselves  by  suing  for 
peace  when  our  fiag  was  chased  out  of  our  own  Channel, 
when  Tourville^s  fieet  lay  at  anchor  in  Torbay,  when  the  Irish 
xution  was  in  arms  against  us,  when  every  post  from  the 
Netherlands  brought  news  of  some  disaster,  when  we  had  to 
contend  against  the  genius  of  Louvois  in  the  cabinet  and  of 
Lnzamburg  in  the  field.    And  are  we  to  turn  suppliants  now, 
when  no  hostile  squadron  dares  to  show  itself  even  in  the 
MediteiTanean,  when  our  arms  are  victorious  on  the  Conti- 
nent^ when  God  has  removed  the  great  statesman  and  the 
great  loldier  whose  abilities  long  finistrated  our  efforts,  and 
when  the  weakness  of  the  French  administration  indicates, 
ill  A  manner  not  to  be  mistaken,  the  ascendency  of  a  female 
frfoorite  9  **  Howe's  suggestion  was  contemptuously  rejected ; 
and  the  Committee  proceeded  to  take  into  consideration  the 
ifaite  of  the  currency.^ 

Meanwhile  the  newly  liberated  presses  of  the  capital  never  Contio- 
mM  ft  moment.    Innumerable  pamphlets  and  broadsides  touching 

about  the  coin  laj  on  the  counters  of  the  booksellers,  and  the  cur- 
rency. 

*  GoanKms*  JonmAli,  Nor.  28»  29.  1695 ;  UHermitage,  Dec.  ^V 
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CHAP,    were  ihrast  into  the  hands  of.  members  of  Parliament  in  the 
-_  lobby.     In  one  of  the  most  curious  and  amusing  of  these 


pieces  Lewis  and  his  ministers  are  introduced,  expressing  the 
greatest  alarm  lest  England  should  make  herself  the  richest 
country  in  the  world  by  the  simple  expedient  of  calling  nine- 
pence  a  shilling,  and  confidently  predicting  that,  if  the  old 
standard  were  maintained,  there  would  be  another  reyolution. 
Some  writers  vehemently  objected  to  the  proposition  that  the 
public  should  bear  the  expense  of  restoring  the  currency: 
some  urged  the  government  to  take  this  opportunity  of  assi- 
milating the  money  of  England  to  the  money  of  neighbour- 
ing nations :  one  projector  was  for  coining  guilders ;  another 
for  coining  dollars.^ 
Ptolia-  Within  the  walls  of  Parliament  the  debates  continued  dur- 

^^  ing  several  anxious  days.  At  length  Montague,  after  defeat- 
ings  touch-  ing,  first  those  who  were  for  letting  things  remain  unaltered 
^J^j^JJL  till  the  peace,  and  then  those  who  were  for  the  little  shilling, 
carried  eleven  resolutions  in  which  the  outlines  of  his  owb 
plan  were  set  forth.  It  was  resolved  that  the  money  of  the 
kingdom  should  be  recoined  according  to  the  old  standard 
both  of  weight  and  of  fineness ;  that  all  the  new  pieces  should 
be  milled ;  that  the  loss  on  the  clipped  pieces  should  be  borne 
by  the  public ;  that  a  time  should  be  fixed  after  which  no 
clipped  money  should  pass,  except  in  payments  to  the  govern- 
ment; and  that  a  later  time  should  be  fixed,  after  which  no 
clipped  money  should  pass  at  all.  What  divisions  took  place 
in  the  Committee  cannot  be  ascertained.  When  the  resolu- 
tions were  reported  there  was  one  division.  It  was  on  the 
question  whether  the  old  standard  of  weight  should  be  main- 
tained. The  Noes  were  a  hundred  and  fourteen ;  the  Ayes 
two  hundred  and  twenty-five.t 

It  was  ordered  that  a  bill  founded  on  the  resolutions  should 
be  brought  in.  A  few  days  later  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer explained  to  the  Commons,  in  a  Committee  of  Ways 
and  Means,  the  plan  by  which  he  proposed  to  meet  the 

»  L'Hermitagc,  t^',  Dec.  ^.  1695 ;  Friend  in  London ;  A  Fund  for  presenring 

An  Abstract  of  the  Consultations  and  ^^^  Bupplyinp  our  Coin :  An  Essav  for 

Debates  between  the  French  King  and  regulating  the  Com,  by  A.  \ . ;  A  Pro- 

hif   Council  concerning  the  new  Coin  Po*^^  ^or  supplying  His  M^esty  with 

that  is  intended  to  be  made  in  England,  1.200,000/.,  by  mending  the  Coin,  and 

rriyatelv  sent  by  a  Friend  of  the  Con-  7^^  preserving  the  ancient  Standard  of 

federate  from  the  French  Court  to  his  t^«  Kingdom.     These  are  a  few  of  the 

Brother  at  Brussels.  Dec.  12.  1695;  A  ^^cts   which   were   distributed    among 

Discourse  of  the  General  Notions  of  members  of  Parliament  at  thii  coiyuDC- 

Monev,  Tra<le,  and  Exchanges,  by  Mr.  ^**^-  _  ,  -,  ^     ^^ 

Clement  of  Bristol ;  A  Letter  from  an  ^.t  Commons  Journals.  Doc.  10. 1695; 

English  Merchant  at  Amsterdam  to  hii  ^'Hermitage,  Dec  ^.  4.  gS- 
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expense  of  the  recoinage.  It  was  impossible  to  estimate  CHAP, 
with  precision  the  charge  of  making  good  the  deficiencies  ^_  ^  _^ 
of  the  clipped  money.  But  it  was  certain  that  at  least  twelve 
hun  dred  thousand  pounds  would  be  required.  Twelve  hundred 
thousand  pounds  the  Bank  of  England  undertook  to  advance 
on  good  security.  It  was  a  maxim  received  among  financiers 
that  no  security  which  the  government  could  offer  was  so 
good  as  the  old  hearth  money  had  been.  That  tax,  odious 
BS  it  was  to  the  great  majority  of  those  who  paid  it,  was 
remembered  with  regret  at  the  Treasury  and  in  the  City.  It 
occurred  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  that  it  might 
be  possible  to  devise  an  impost  on  houses,  which  might  be 
not  less  productive  nor  less  certain  than  the  hearth  money, 
but  which  might  press  less  heavily  on  the  poor,  and  might  be 
collected  by  a  less  vexatious  process.  The  number  of  hearths 
in  a  house  could  not  be  ascertained  without  domiciliary  visits. 
The  windows  a  collector  might  coimt  without  passing  the 
threshold.  Montague  proposed  that  the  inhabitants  of  cot- 
tages, who  had  been  cruelly  harassed  by  the  chimney  men, 
should  be  altogether  exempted  from  the  new  duty.  His  plan 
was  approved  by  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  and  was 
sanctioned  by  ^e  House  without  a  division.  Such  was  the 
origin  of  the  window  tax,  a  tax  which,  though  doubtless  a 
great  evil,  must  be  considered  as  a  blessing  when  compared 
with  the  curse  from  which  it  was  the  means  of  rescuing  the 


Thus  far  things  had  gone  smoothly.  But  now  came  a 
crisis  which  required  the  most  skilful  steering.  The  news 
fhat  the  Parliament  and  the  government  were  determined  on 
a  reform  of  the  currency  produced  an  ignorant  panic  among 
the  common  people.  Every  man  wished  to  get  rid  of  his 
clipped  crowns  and  half-crowns.  No  man  liked  to  take  them. 
These  were  brawls  approaching  to  riots  in  half  the  streets  of 
London.  The  Jacobites,  always  full  of  joy  and  hope  in  a  day 
of  adversity  and  public  danger,  ran  about  with  eager  looks 
sad  noisy  tongues.  The  health  of  King  James  was  publicly 
dmnk  in  taverns  and  on  ale  benches.  Many  members  of 
Parliament,  who  had  hitherto  supported  the  government, 
began  to  waver ;  and,  that  nothing  might  be  wanting  to  the 
diflknlties  of  the  conjuncture,  a  dispute  on  a  point  of  privi- 
lege azose  between  the  Houses.  The  Recoinage  Bill,  framed 
in  eaatoftndtj  with  Montague's  resolutions,  had  gone  up  to 
tiie  Peevs  end  had  come  back  with  amendments,  some  of 

•  GoBUDoni*  Joornali,  Dec  13.  1C96. 
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OHAP.  which,  in  the  opioion  of  the  Commons,  their  Lordships  had 
-  ^^  ^  no  right  to  make.  The  emergency  was  too  serious  to  admit 
of  delaj.  Montagae  brought  in  a  new  bill,  which  was  in 
fact  his  former  bill  modified  in  some  points  to  meet  the 
wishes  of  the  Lords :  the  Lords,  though  not  perfectly  con- 
tented with  the  new  bill,  passed  it  without  any  alteration; 
and  the  royal  assent  was  immediately  given.  The  fourth  of 
May,  a  date  long  remembered  over  the  whole  kingdom  and 
especially  in  the  capital,  was  fixed  as  the  day  on  which  the 
government  would  cease  to  receive  the  clipped  money  in  pay- 
ment of  taxes.* 

The  principles  of  the  Becoinage  Act  are  excellent.  But 
some  of  the  details,  both  of  that  Act  and  of  a  supplementary 
Act  which  was  passed  at  a  later  period  of  the  session,  seem  to 
prove  that  Montague  had  not  fully  considered  what  legislation 
can,  and  what  it  cannot,  efiPect.  For  example,  he  persuaded 
the  Parliament  to  enact  that  it  should  be  penal  to  give  or 
take  more  than  twenty-two  shillings  for  a  guinea.  It  may  be 
confidently  affirmed  that  this  enactment  was  not  suggested  or 
approved  by  Locke.  He  well  knew  that  the  high  price  of 
gold  was  not  the  evil  which  afflicted  the  State,  but  merely  a 
symptom  of  that  evil,  and  that  a  &.11  in  the  price  of  gold  would 
inevitably  follow,  and  could  by  no  human  power  or  ingenuity 
be  made  to  precede,  the  recoinage  of  the  silver.  Li  fact,  the 
penalty  seems  to  have  produced  no  effect  whatever.  Till  the 
milled  silver  was  in  circulation,  the  guinea  continued,  in  spite 
of  the  law,  to  pass  for  thirty  shillings.  When  the  milled 
silver  became  plentiftd,  the  price  of  the  guinea  fell ;  and  the 
jBill  did  not  stop  at  twenty-two  shillings,  but  continued  till  it 
reached  twenty-one  shillings  and  sixpence.f 

Early  in  Pebruarj'  the  panic  which  had  been  caused  by  the 
first  debates  on  the  currency  subsided ;  and,  from  that  time  till 
the  fourth  of  May,  the  want  of  money  was  not  very  severely  felt. 

*  Stat  7  GnL  8.  c  1. ;    Lords*  and  laws,  I  infer  from  a  passage  in  which  h^ 

CommoM'Joupnalfl;L'IIermitAge,^-J^%  notices  Lowndes's  complaints  about  tlie 

Jan.  X.   Jg.   ij.    1696.       THermltag^  ^^}  Vpf»  of  gnineas.     "  The  only  r»  - 

dflseribM  m  stzong  langaace  the  extreme  ™«^.^'    ®-^^»  ^''<^*^^'  "  ^*^^  ™^  misohirf. 

ineoDTemence  cmuaed  by^e  dispute  be-  ^  ^^"^  »*  *  P''^*^  "^*°y  others,  \n  the 

tween  the  Hoiwes:— "La  longuenr  qn'il  Pitting  an  end  to  the  passing  of  clippd 

T  ft  dans  eetta  ai&ira  eat  d'autant  pins  n[»on«y  ^7  tale."— Locke's  Further  Cun- 

lllllLrliililr  <m11  n'y  a  point  de  sujet  aur  «<i^rations.   That  the  penalty  prored.  ;is 

JmSr  la  people  en  g^n^ral  puiase  souf-  "**?^*  ^^^  ^^°  expected,  inefficaHons. 

S  plM  SBCSommodit*,  pniaqu'U  nV  a  apP«»  ^rom   several   passages  in  tht, 

Vmwaum  nui.  i  trmi  mnmrntn  n^nrr  nrn  despatches  of  L  Hermitage,   and   even 

£L  ^  r«iiWHi?er.**  "^™  Haynes  s  Brief  Memoires,  though 

t  That  L^ce  inui  not  a  party  to  the  Haynes  was  a  demoted  adbecent  of  Mun 

•ttaaipt  to  make  gold  cheaper  by  penal  ^^fi^^ 
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The  recoinage  begaiu    Ten  furnaces  were  erected  in  a  gaiv     CHAP, 
den  behind  the  Treasury,  which  was  then  a  part  of  Whitehall^  ^ , . 


and  which  hij  between  the  Banqueting  House  and  the  river. 
Every  day  huge  heaps  of  pared  and  defaced  crowns  and  shil- 
lings were  here  turned  into  massy  ingots  which  were  instantly 
sent  off  to  the  mint  in  the  Tower  .^ 

With  the  fete  of  the  law  which  restored  the  currency  was  Passing  of 
cloaely  connected  the  fate  of  another  law,  which  had  been  regulating 
several  years  under  the  consideration  of  Parliament,  and  had  Triali  in 
caused  several  warm  disputes  between  the  hereditary  and  the  n^hTroa- 
elective  branch  of  the  legislature.    The  session  had  scarcely  son. 
commenced  when  the  Bill  for  regulating  Trials  in  cases  of 
High  Treason  was  again  laid  on  the  table  of  the  Commons. 
Of  the  debates  which  followed  nothing  is  known  except  one 
interesting  circumstance  which  has  been  preserved  by  tradi- 
tion.    Among  those  who  supported  the  bill  appeared  con- 
spicuous a  young  Whig  of  high  rank,  of  ample  fortune,  and 
of  great  abilities  which  had  been  assiduously  improved  by 
atudy.     This  was  Anthony  Ashley  Cooper,  Lord  Ashley,  eldest 
son  of  the  second  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  and  grandson  of  that 
renowned  politician  who  had,  in  the  days  of  Charles  the 
Second,  been  at  one  time  the  most  unprincipled  of  ministers, 
and  at  another  the  most  unprincipled  of  demagogues.  Ashley 
had  just  been  returned  to  Parliament  for  the  borough  of  Poole, 
and  was  in  his  twenty-fifbh  year.    In  the  course  of  his  speech 
he  faltered,  stammered,  and  seemed  to  lose  the  thread  of  his 
reaooning.     The  House,  then,  as  now,  indulgent  to  novices, 
and  then,  as  now,  well  aware  that,  on  a  first  appearance,  the 
hesitation  which  is  the  effect  of  modesty  and  sensibility  is 
quite  as  promising  a  sign  as  volubility  of  utterance  and  ease 
of  manner,  encouraged  him  to  proceed.    ^^  How  can  I,  Sir," 
flud  fhe  young  orator,  recovering  himself,  ^^  produce  a  stronger 
aigument  in  fevour  of  this  bill  than  my  own  failure  P    My 
finrtone,  my  character,  my  Ufe,  are  not  at  stake.  I  am  speaking 
to  an  au^noe  whose  kindness  might  well  inspire  me  with 
connige.     And  yet,  fix)m  mere  nervousness,  fix)m  mere  want 
of  pfactice  in  addressing  large  assemblies,  I  have  lost  my 
veodDection :  I  am  unable  to  go  on  with  my  argument.    How 
hdplen,  then,  must  be  a  poor  man  who,  never  having  opened 
bii  li^  in  public,  is  called  upon  to  reply,  without  a  moment's 
pagparatiomi  to  the  ablest  and  most  experienced  advocates  in 
the  kingdom,  and  whose  faculties  are  paralysed  by  the  thought 
ffavt^  if  he  fidls  to  convince  bis  hearers,  he  will  in  a  few  hours 

*  L'HermiUge,  Jan.  ^,  1696. 
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CHAP,  die  on  a  gaUovns,  and  leave  beggary  and  in£Eunj  to  those  who 
-  ^^'  -  are  dearest  to  him !  "  It  may  reasonably  be  suspected  that 
Ashley's  confusion  and  the  ingenious  use  which  he  made  of  it 
had  been  carefully  premeditated.  His  speech,  however,  made 
a  great  impression,  and  probably  raised  expectations  which 
were  not  fulfilled.  His  health  was  delicate :  his  taste  was 
refined  even  to  fastidiousness :  he  soon  left  politics  to  men 
whose  bodies  and  minds  were  of  coarser  texture  than  his  own, 
gave  himself  up  to  mere  intellectual  luxury,  lost  himself  in 
the  mazes  of  the  old  Academic  philosophy,  and  aspired  to  the 
glory  of  reviving  the  old  Academic  eloquence.  His  diction, 
affected  andfloiid,  butofben  singularly  beautiful  and  melodious, 
&8cinated  many  young  enthusiasts.  He  had  not  merely  dis- 
ciples, but  worshippers.  His  life  was  short:  but  he  lived 
long  enough  to  become  the  founder  of  a  new  sect  of  English 
freethinkers,  diametrically  opposed  in  opinions  and  feelings  to 
that  sect  of  freethinkers  of  which  Hobbes  was  the  oracle. 
During  many  years  the  Characteristics  continued  to  be  the 
Gk>spel  of  romantic  and  sentimental  unbelievers,  while  the 
Qospel  of  coldblooded  and  hardheaded  unbelievers  was  the 
Leviathan.'*^ 

The  bill,  so  often  brought  in  and  so  often  lost,  went  through 
the  Commons  without  a  division,  and  was  carried  up  to  the 
Lords.  It  soon  came  back  with  the  long  disputed  clause  alter- 
ing the  constitution  of  the  Court  of  the  Lord  High  Steward. 
A  strong  party  among  the  representatives  of  the  people  was 
still  unwilling  to  grant  any  new  privilege  to  the  nobility ;  but 
the  moment  was  critical.  The  misunderstanding  which  had 
arisen  between  the  Houses  touching  the  Becoinage  Bill  had 
produced  inconveniences  which  might  well  alarm  even  a  bold 
politician.  It  was  necessary  to  purchase  concession  by  con- 
cession. The  Commons,  by  a  himdred  and  ninety-two  votes 
to  a  hundred  and  fifty,  agreed  to  the  amendment  on  which 
the  Lords  had,  during  four  years,  so  obstinately  insisted ;  and 
the  Lords  in  return  immediately  passed  the  Becoinage  Bill 
without  any  amendment. 

There  had  been  much  contention  as  to  the  time  at  which 
the  new  system  of  procedure  in  cases  of  high  treason  should 
come  into  operation ;  and  the  bill  had  once  been  lost  in  con- 
sequence of  a  dispute  on  this  point.  Many  persons  were  of 
opinion  that  the  change  ought  not  to  take  place  till  the  close  of 

*  A  remaikmUe  instaiicir  of  the  £t»-    miods  vill  be  foond  in  the  aatobiognph/ 
^■y^fiiiy  cSeeC  vkidi  Shaftesbmr*!  elo>    <»f  Covper* t  Frieod  and  spiritual  gvide. 
ptpdaeed  on  jovig  and  ardent    John  Nevtun. 
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the  war.  It  was  notorious,  they  said,  that  the  foreign  enem j  CHAP, 
was  abetted  by  many  traitors  at  home ;  and,  at  such  a  time,  >  _~^_^ 
the  severity  of  the  laws  which  protected  the  commonwealth 
against  the  machinations  of  bad  citizens  ought  not  to  be  re- 
laxed. It  was  at  last  determined  that  the  new  regulations 
should  take  efiPect  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  March,  the  first  day, 
according  to  the  old  Calendar,  of  the  year  1696. 

On  the  twenty-first  of  January  the  Becoinage  Bill  and  the  Parlia- 
Bill  for  regulating  Trials  in  cases  of  High  Treason  received  "^|^^ 
the  royal  assent.     On  the  following  day  the  Commons  repaired  ings  touch 
to  Kensington  on  an  errand  by  no  means  agreeable  either  to  ^^^  *J**. 
themselves  or  to  the  King.     They  were,  as  a  body,  fully  Cp^ 
resolved  to  support  him,  at  whatever  cost  and  at  whatever  ^^ '" 
hazard,  against  every  foreign  and  domestic  foe.     But  they  Portland. 
were,  as  indeed  every  assembly  of  five  hundred  and  thirteen 
English  gentlemen  that  could  by  any  process  have  been 
brought  together  must  have  been,  jealous  of  the  favour  which 
he  showed  to  the  Mends  of  his  youth.    He  had  set  his  heart 
on  placing  the  house  of  Bentinck  on  a  level  in  wealth  and 
dignity  with  the  houses  of  Howard  and  Seymour,  of  Eussell 
and  Cavendish*     Some  of  the  fii^irest  hereditary  domains  of  the 
Crown  had  been  granted  to  Portland,  not  without  murmuring 
on  the  part  both  of  Whigs  and  Tories.    Nothing  had  been 
done,  it  is  true,  which  was  not  in  conformity  with  the  letter 
of  the  law  and  with  a  long  series  of  precedents.   Every  English 
sovereign  had,  from  time  immemorial,  considered  the  lands 
to  which  he  had  succeeded  in  virtue  of  his  office  as  his  private 
property.    Every  family  that  had  been  great  in  England,  frx)m 
the  De  Veres  down  to  the  Hydes,  had  been  enriched  by  royal 
deedfl  of  gift.    Charles  the  Second  had  carved  ducal  estates 
for  his  bastards  out  of  his  hereditary  domain.    Nor  did  the 
Bill  of  Bights  contain  a  word  which  could  be  construed  to 
mean  that  the  King  was  not  at  perfect  liberty  to  alienate  the 
manors  and  forests  of  the  Crown.  At  first,  therefore,  William's 
liberality  to  his  countrymen,  though  it  caused  much  discon- 
tent^ called  forth  no  remonstrance  from  the  Parliament.     But 
he  nA  length  went  too  far.    In  1695  he  ordered  the  Lords  of 
the  Treasury  to  make  out  a  warrant  granting  to  Portland  a 
magnifioent  estate  in  Denbighshire.    This  estate  was  said  to 
be  worth  more  than  a  hundred  thousand  pounds.    The  annual 
income,  therefore,  can  hardly  have  been  less  than  six  thousand 
poonds;   and  the  annual  rent  which  was  Preserved  to  the 
Orown  was  only  six  and  eightpence.    This,  however,  was  not 
ihe  nomL    With  the  property  were  inseparably  coimectod 
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CHAP,  extensive  royalties,  which  the  people  of  North  Wales  oonld 
/^^  -  i^ot  patiently  see  in  the  hands  of  any  subject.  More  than  a 
century  before  Elizabeth  had  bestowed  a  part  of  the  same 
territory  on  her  &.yonrite  Leicester.  On  that  occasion  the 
population  of  Denbighshire  had  risen  in  arms ;  and,  after 
much  tomult  and  several  executions,  Leicester  had  thought 
it  advisable  to  resign  his  mistress's  gift  back  to  her.  Uie 
opposition  to  Portland  was  less  violent,  but  not  less  eflfective. 
Some  of  the  chief  gentlemen  of  the  principality  made  strong 
representations  to  the  ministers  through  whose  offices  the 
warrant  had  to  pass,  and  at  length  brought  the  subject  under 
the  consideration  of  the  Lower  House.  An  address  was 
unanimously  voted  requesting  the  King  to  stop  the  grant: 
Portland  begged  that  he  might  not  be  the  cause  of  a  dispute 
between  his  master  and  the  Parliament;  and  the  Eing, 
though  much  mortified,  yielded  to  the  general  wish  of  the 
nation.* 

This  unfortunate  afiSEiir,  though  it  terminated  without  an 
open  quarrel,  left  much  sore  feeling.  The  King  was  angiy 
with  the  Commons,  and  still  more  angry  with  the  Whig 
ministers  who  had  not  ventured  to  defend  his  grant.  The 
loyal  affection  which  the  Parliament  had  testified  to  him 
during  the  first  days  of  the  session  had  perceptibly  cooled ; 
and  he  was  almost  as  unpopular  as  he  had  ever  been  when 
an  event  took  place  which  suddenly  brought  back  to  him 
the  hearts  of  millions,  and  made  him  for  a  time  as  much  the 
idol  of  the  nation  as  he  had  been  at  the  end  of  1688.t 
Two  The  plan  of  assassination  which  had  been  formed  in  the 

Jj^bit^  preceding  spring  had  been  giyen  up  in  consequence  of 
formed.  WiUiam's  departure  for  the  Continent.  The  plan  of  insur- 
rection which  had  been  formed  in  the  summer  had  been 
given  up  for  want  of  help  fix)m  France.  But  before  the  end 
of  the  autumn  both  plans  were  resumed.  William  had 
returned  to  England ;  and  the  possibiliijy  of  getting  rid  of 
him  by  a  lucky  shot  or  stab  was  again  seriously  discussed. 
The  IVench  troops  had  gone  into  winter  quarters ;  and  the 
force,  which  Chamock  had  in  vain  demanded  while  war  was 

*  Commons'  Jonmals,  Jan.  14.  17.  he  h«d  published  hif  imperdnenee  iHiile 

23. 1696;  L*Hennitage«  Jan.  ^. ;  Gloria  William  was  lirinff.    The  Life  of  Price 

Cunbris,  or  Speech  of  a  IkAd  Briton  is  a  miserable  penormanoe,  Adl  of  blun- 

asainst  a  Dutch  Prince  of  Wales,  1702 ;  ders  and  anachronisms. 
Life  at  the  late  Honourable  Bobert        f  UHermitage  mentions  the  nnfaTonr- 

Moe,  &e.  17S4.    Price  was  the  bold  able  diange  in  the  temper  of  the  Com- 

Bkiton  vhote  tpeedi — nerer,  I  beliere,  mons ;   and  William  ailndes  to  it  re- 

I  pnnted  in  1702.  He  would  peatedlj  in  his  letters  to  Heinsius,  Jan. 

kit!  led  to  be  called  bold,  if  if  1696,  jg^ 
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TEging  round  Namur,  might  now  be  spared  without  inoon-  OHAP, 
venience.  Now,  therefore,  a  plot  was  laid,  more  formidable  Z^^,- 
than  any  that  had  jet  threatened  the  throne  and  the  life  of 
William :  or  rather,  as  has  more  than  once  happened  in  our 
history,  two  plots  were  laid,  one  within  the  other.  The 
object  of  the  greater  plot  was  an  open  insurrection,  an  in- 
surrection which  was  to  be  supported  by  a  foreign  army.  In 
this  plot  almost  all  the  Jacobites  of  note  were  more  or  less 
concerned.  Some  laid  in  arms  :  some  bought  horses :  some 
made  lists  of  the  servants  and  tenants  in  whom  they  could 
place  firm  reliance.  The  less  warlike  members  of  the  party 
could  at  least  take  off  bumpers  to  the  King  over  the  water, 
and  intimate  by  significant  shrugs  and  whispers  that  he 
would  not  be  over  the  water  long.  It  was  universally  re- 
marked that  the  malecontents  looked  wiser  than  usual  when 
they  were  sober,  and  bragged  more  loudly  than  usual  when 
they  were  drunk.^  To  the  smaller  plot,  of  which  the  object 
was  the  murder  of  William,  only  a  few  select  traitors  were 
privy. 

Each  of  these  plots  were  under  the  direction  of  a  leader  Berwick's 
specially  sent  from  Saint  Germains.  The  more  honourable  ^  ^^ 
mission  was  entrusted  to  Berwick.  He  was  charged  to  com- 
municate with  the  Jacobite  nobility  and  gentry,  to  ascertain 
what  force  they  could  bring  into  the  field,  and  to  fix  a  time 
for  the  rising.  He  was  authorised  to  assure  them  that  the 
IVench  government  was  collecting  troops  and  transports  at 
Cittlaas,  and  that,  as  soon  as  it  was  known  there  that  a  rebel- 
Eon  had  broken  out  in  England,  his  fiither  would  embark 
with  twelve  thousand  veteran  soldiers,  and  would  be  among 
them  in  a  few  hours. 

A  more  hazardous  part  was  assigned  to  an  emissary  of  The  Ab- 
lower  rank,  but  of  great  address,  activity,  and  courage.  This  p]|^°*^ 
mi  Sir  George  Barclay,  a  Scotch  gentleman  who  had  served  Oeom 
Willi  credit  tmder  Dundee,  and  who,  when  the  war  in  the  ^^^7* 
Hij^ilands  had  ended,  had  retired  to  Saint  Germains.    Bar- 
elaj  was  called  into  the  royal  closet,  and  received  his  orders 
bvm  Ihe  royal  lips.    He  was  directed  to  steal  across  the 
CSuumel  and  to  repair  to  London.    He  was  told  that  a  few 
adeefe  offioen  and  soldiers  should  speedily  follow  hm  by  twos 
and  tioMt.    That  they  might  have  no  difficulty  in  finding 
knu,  be  was  to  walk,  on  Mondays  and  Thursdays,  in  the 
cf  Covent  Garden  after  nightfiill,  with  a  white  hand- 

of  the  Jsoobitee  ii  said  bj  Van  Clerenkirke  to  bare  been  notieed 
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CHAP,  kerchief  hanging  from  hia  coat  pocket.  He  was  furnished 
-  ^^  with  a  considerable  stun  of  money,  and  with  a  conumssion, 
which  was  not  only  signed,  but  written  fi^m  beginning  to 
end,  by  James  himself.  This  commission  authorised  the 
bearer  to  do  from  time  to  time  such  acts  of  hostility  against 
the  Prince  of  Orange  and  that  Prince's  adherents  as  diould 
most  conduce  to  the  service  of  the  King.  What  explanation 
of  these  very  comprehensive  words  was  orally  given  by  James 
we  are  not  informed. 

Lest  Barclay's  absence  from  Saint  Grermains  should  cause 
any  suspicion,  it  was  given  out  that  his  loose  way  of  life  had 
made  it  necessary  for  him  to  put  himself  under  the  care  of 
a  surgeon  at  Pans."^  He  set  out  with  eight  hxmdred  pounds 
in  his  portmanteau,  hastened  to  the  coast,  and  embarked  on 
board  of  a  privateer  which  was  employed  by  the  Jacobites  as 
a  regular  packet  boat  between  France  and  England.  This 
vessel  conveyed  him  to  a  desolate  spot  in  Bomney  Marsh. 
About  half  a  mile  frx)m  the  landing  place  a  smuggler  named 
Hunt  lived  on  a  dreary  and  unwholesome  fen  where  he  had 
no  neighbours  but  a  few  rude  fishermen  and  shepherds.  His 
dwelling  was  singularly  well  situated  for  a  contraband  traffic 
in  French  wares.  Cargoes  of  Lyons  silk  and  Valenciennes 
lace  sufficient  to  load  thirty  packhorses  had  repeatedly  been 
landed  in  that  dismal  solitude  without  attracting  notice. 
But,  since  the  Bevolution,  Hunt  had  discovered  that  of  all 
cargoes  a  cargo  of  traitors  paid  best.  His  lonely  abode 
became  the  resort  of  men  of  high  consideration.  Earls 
and  Barons,  Elnights  and  Doctors  of  Divinity.  Some  of 
them  lodged  many  days  under  his  roof  while  waiting  for  a 
passage.  A  clandestine  post  was  established  between  his 
house  and  London.  The  couriers  were  constantly  going  and 
returning:  they  performed  their  journeys  up  and  down 
on  foot:  but  they  appeared  to  be  gentlemen;  and  it  was 
whispered  that  one  of  them  was  the  son  of  a  titled  man.  The 
letters  from  Saint  Germains  were  few  and  small.  Those 
directed  to  Saint  Gtermains  were  numerous  and  bulky :  they 
were  made  up  like  parcels  of  millinery,  and  were  buried  in 
the  morass  till  they  were  called  for  by  the  privateer. 

Here  Barclay  landed  in  January  1696  ;  and  hence  he  took 
the  road  to  London.  He  was  followed,  a  few  days  later,  by 
a  tall  young  man,  who  concealed  his  name,  but  who  produced 
credentials  of  the  highest  authority.  This  stranger  too 
proceeded  to  London.     Himt  afterwards  discovered  that  his 

*  Harris's  depo«itioD»  March  28. 1606. 
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humble  roof  had  had  the  honour  of  sheltering:  the  Duke  of    CHAP. 

XXL 

Berwick.*  —   ,   „^ 

The  part  which  Barclay  had  to  perform  was  difficult  and 
hazardous ;  and  he  omitted  no  precaution.  He  had  been 
little  in  London ;  and  his  &ce  was  consequentlj  unknown  to 
the  agents  of  the  government.  Nevertheless  he  had  several 
lodg^gs :  he  disguised  himself  so  well  that  his  oldest  friends 
would  not  have  known  him  by  broad  daylight ;  and  yet  he 
seldom  ventured  into  the  streets  except  in  the  dark.  His 
chief  agent  was  a  monk  who,  under  several  names,  heard 
confessions  and  said  masses  at  the  risk  of  his  neck.  This 
man  intimated  to  some  of  the  zealots  with  whom  he  con- 
sorted that  a  special  agent  of  the  royal  family  was  to  be 
spoken  with  in  Covent  Garden,  on  certain  nights,  at  a  certain 
hour,  and  might  be  known  by  certain  signs.t  In  this  way 
Barclay  became  acquainted  with  several  men  fit  for  his 
purpose. 

The  first  persons  to  whom  he  fully  opened  himself  were 
Chamock  and  Farkyns.  He  talked  with  them  about  the 
plot  which  they  and  some  of  their  friends  had  formed  in  the 
preceding  spring  against  the  life  of  William.  Both  Chamock 
and  Farkyns  declared  that  the  plan  then  laid  might  easily 
be  executed,  that  there  was  no  want  of  resolute  hearts  among 
the  BoyaUsts,  and  that  all  that  was  wanting  was  some  sign 
of  His  Migesty's  approbation. 

Then  Barclay  produced  his  commission.  He  showed  his 
two  accomplices  that  James  had  expressly  commanded  all 
good  Englishmen,  not  only  to  rise  in  arms,  not  only  to  make 
mur  on  the  usurping  government,  not  only  to  seize  forts  and 
towns,  but  also  to  do  frx)m  time  to  time  such  other  acts  of 
Iiostility  against  the  Frince  of  Orange  as  might  be  for  the* 
rojal  service.  These  words,  Barclay  said,  plainly  authorised 
an  attack  on  the  Frince's  person.  Chamock  and  Farkyns- 
were  satisfied.  How  in  truth  was  it  possible  for  them  to 
doubt  that  James's  confidential  agent  correctly  interpreted 
James's  expressions  ?  Nay,  how  was  it  possible  for  them  to 
mdersfauid  the  large  words  of  the  commission  in  any  sense 
hak  one,  even  if  Barclay  had  not  been  there  to  act 
as  consientator  ?  K  indeed  the  subject  had  never  been 
brought  under  James's  consideration,  it  might  perhaps  have- 
bssn  llioiight  that  those  words  had  dropped  from  his  pen 
iriSbaat  any  definite  meaning.    But  he  had  been  repeatedly 

isome  of  his  friends  in  England  meditated  a  deed 


t  Fisher  ■  ind  Harria'f  depotitioni. 
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cagAP.  of  blood,  and  that  thej  were  waiting  only  for  his  approbo 
^^^  -  tion.  They  had  importuned  liim  to  speak  one  word,  to  give 
one  sign.  He  had  long  kept  silence;  and,  now  that  he 
broke  silence,  he  merely  told  tliem  to  do  whatever  might  be 
beneficial  to  himself  and  prejudicial  to  the  nsniper.  They  had 
his  anthority  as  plainly  given  as  they  cotdd  reasonably  ex- 
pect to  have  it  given  in  such  a  case.^ 

All  that  remained  was  to  find  a  sufficient  number  of  cour- 
ageous and  trustworthy  assistants,  to  provide  horses  and 
weapons,  and  to  fix  the  hour  and  the  place  of  the  slaughter. 
Forty  men,  it  was  thought,  would  be  sufficient.  Those 
troopers  of  James's  guard  who  had  already  followed  Barclay 
across  the  Channel  made  up  nearly  half  that  number.  James 
had  himself  seen  some  of  these  men  before  their  departure 
firom  Saint  Glermains,  had  given  them  money  for  their 
journey,  had  told  them  by  what  name  each  of  tiiem  was  to 
pass  in  England,  had  commanded  them  to  act  as  they  should 
be  directed  by  Barclay,  and  had  informed  them  where  Barclay 
was  to  be  found  and  by  what  tokens  he  was  to  be  known.t 
They  were  ordered  to  depart  in  small  parties,  and  to  assign 
different  reasons  for  going.  Some  were  ill:  some  were 
weary  of  the  service :  Cassels,  one  of  the  most  noisy  and 
profiuie  among  them,  announced  that,  since  he  could  not  get 
military  promotion,  he  should  enter  at  the  Scotch  college, 
and  study  for  a  learned  profession.  Under  such  pretexts 
about  twenty  picked  men  left  the  palace  of  James,  made  their 
way  by  Bomney  Marsh  to  London,  and  foimd  ilieir  captain 
walking  in  the  dim  lamplight  of  the  Piazza  with  the  hand- 
kerchief hanging  from  his  pocket.  One  of  these  men  was 
Ambrose  Bookwood,  who  held  the  rank  of  Brigadier,  and 
who  had  a  high  reputation  for  courage  and  honour :  another 
was  Major  John  Bemardi,  an  adventurer  of  Genoese  extrac- 
tion, whose  name  has  derived  a  melancholy  celebrity  fix>m  a 
punishment  so  strangely  prolonged  that  it  at  length  shocked 
a  generation  which  could  not  remember  his  crime.t 

It  was  in  these  adventurers  from  France  that  Barclay 
placed  his  chief  trust.  In  a  moment  of  elation  he  once  called 
them  his  Janissaries,  and  expressed  a  hope  that  they  would 
get  him  the  Greorge  and  Garter.  But  twenty  more  assassins 
at  least  were  wanted.     The  conspirators  probably  expected 

*  Barclay's  narratiye,  in  the  Life  of  {  Harris's  deposition.  Bemardi*s  auto* 

JftmMt  iL  64S. ;    P^P^  by  Chainock  biography  is  not  at  all  to  be  trusted.    It 

smoBg  the  Naizne  KSo.  in  the  Bodleian  contains  some  absurd  mistakes,  and  some 

JAbmry,  deliberate  falsehoods. 

t  Hairii^i  depotition. 
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valtiable  help  from  Sir  John  Friend,  who  had  received  a  CHAI*. 
Colonel's  commission  signed  bj  James,  and  had  been  most  ^ 
active  in  enlisting  men  and  providing  arms  against  the  day 
when  the  French  shonld  appear  on  the  coast  of  Kent.  The 
design  was  imparted  to  him :  bnt  he  thought  it  so  rash,  and 
so  lUcelj  to  bring  reproach  and  disaster  on  the  good  canse, 
that  he  would  lend  no  assistance  to  his  friends,  thongh  he 
kept  their  secret  religionslj.'^  Chamock  undertook  to  find 
eight  brave  and  trusty  fellows.  He  communicated  the  design 
to  Porter,  not  with  Barclay's  entire  approbation ;  for  Barclay 
appears  to  have  thought  that  a  tavern  brawler,  who  had 
recently  been  in  prison  for  swaggering  drunk  about  the 
streets  and  huzzaing  in  honour  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  was 
hardly  to  be  trusted  with  a  secret  of  such  fearfril  import. 
Porter  entered  into  the  plot  with  enthusiasm,  and  promised 
to  bring  in  others  who  would  be  usefdl.  Among  those  whose 
help  he  engaged  was  his  servant  Thomas  Eeyes.  Eeyes  was 
a  hr  more  formidable  conspirator  than  might  have  been  ex- 
pected from  his  station  in  life.  The  household  troops  gene- 
rally were  devoted  to  William:  but  there  was  a  taint  of 
disaffection  among  the  Blues.  The  chief  conspirators  had 
already  been  tampering  with  some  Boman  Catholics  who 
were  in  that  regiment ;  and  Eeyes  was  excellentiy  qualified 
to  bear  a  part  in  this  work :  for  he  had  formerly  been 
trumpeter  of  the  corps,  and,  though  he  had  quitted  the 
aerrice,  he  still  kept  up  an  acquaintance  with  some  of  the  old 
addiers  in  whose  company  he  had  lived  at  fi'ee  quarter  on 
the  Somersetshire  fiumers  after  the  battie  of  Sedgemoor. 

Furkyns,  who  was  old  and  gouty,  could  not  Idmself  take 
a  thaie  in  the  work  of  death.  But  he  employed  himself  in 
providing  horses,  saddles,  and  weapons  for  his  younger  and 
active  accomplices.  In  this  department  of  business  he 
aasisted  by  Charles  Cranbume,  a  person  who  had  long 
acted  as  a  broker  between  Jacobite  plotters  and  people  who 
dealt  in  cutiery  and  firearms.  Special  orders  were  given  by 
Bavdaj  that  the  swords  should  be  made  rather  for  stabbing 
ihaa  for  alaahing.  Barclay  himself  enlisted  Edward  Lowick, 
wlio  bad  been  a  Major  in  tbe  Irish  army,  and  who  had,  since 
ilie  oaptolation  of  Limerick,  been  living  obscurely  in  London. 
Hie  monk  who  had  been  Barclay's  first  confidant  recom- 
mendeJ  two  busy  Papists,  Bichard  Fisher  and  Christopher 
Kaii^hUflj  ;  and  this  recommendation  was  thought  sufficient. 

*  See  his  triaL 
p2 
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CHAP.     Knightley  drew  in  Edwaxd  FTlng,  aBoman  Catholic  gentle- 
-_^^      1118^  of  hot  and  restless  temper ;  and  King  procured  the  as- 
sistance of  a  French  gambler  and  bnllj  named  De  la  Bne.''*' 

Meanwhile  the  heads  of  the  conspiracy  held  frequent  meet- 
ings at  treason  taverns,  for  the  purpose  of  settling  a  plan 
of  operations.  Several  schemes  were  proposed,  applauded, 
and,  on  full  consideration,  abandoned.  At  one  time  it  was 
thought  that  an  attack  on  Kensington  House  at  dead  of  night 
might  probably  be  successfal.  The  outer  wall  might  easily 
be  scaled.  If  once  forty  armed  men  were  in  the  garden,  the 
palace  would  soon  be  stormed  or  set  on  fire.  Some  were  of 
opinion  that  it  would  be  best  to  strike  the  blow  on  a  Sunday 
as  William  went  from  Kensington  to  attend  divine  service  at 
the  chapel  of  St.  James's  Palace.  The  murderers  might  as- 
semble on  the  ground  where  Apsley  House  and  Hamilton  Place 
now  stand.  Just  as  the  royal  coaich  passed  out  of  Hyde  Park, 
and  was  about  to  enter  what  has  since  been  called  tiie  Green 
Park,  thirty  of  the  conspirators^  well  moxmted,  might  fall  on 
the  guards.  The  guards  were  ordinarily  only  five  and  twenty. 
They  would  be  taken  completely  by  surprise ;  and  probably 
half  of  them  would  be  shot  or  cut  down  before  they  could 
strike  a  blow.  Meanwhile  ten  or  twelve  resolute  men  on  foot 
would  stop  the  carriage  by  shooting  the  horses,  and  would 
then  without  difficulty  despatch  the  King.  At  last  the  pre- 
ference was  given  to  a  plan  originally  sketched  by  Fisher  and 
put  into  shape  by  Porter.  William  was  in  the  habit  of  going 
every  Saturday  from  Kensington  to  hunt  in  Bichmond  Park. 
There  was  then  no  bridge  over  the  Thames  between  London 
and  Kingston.  The  King  therefore  went,  in  a  coach  escorted 
by  some  of  his  body  guards,  through  Tumham  Green  to  the 
river.  There  he  took  boat,  crossed  the  water,  and  found  an- 
other coach  and  another  set  of  guards  ready  to  receive  him 
on  the  Surrey  side.  The  first  coach  and  the  first  set  of  guards 
awaited  his  return  on  the  northern  bank.  The  conspirators 
ascertained  with  great  precision  the  whole  order  of  these 
journeys,  and  carefully  examined  the  ground  on  both  sides  of 
the  Thames.  They  thought  that  they  should  attack  the  King 
with  more  advantage  on  the  Middlesex  than  on  the  Surrey 
bank,  and  when  he  was  returning  than  when  he  was  going. 
For,  when  he  was  going,  he  was  often  attended  to  the  water 
side  by  a  great  retinue  of  lords  and  gentlemen ;  but  on  his 
return  he  had  only  his  guards  about  him.    The  place  and  time 

*  Fisher's  deposition ;  Knightlj's  deposition ;  Cranburne's  trial ;  De  la  Rue's 
d^ponition. 
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were  fixed.    The  place  was  to  be  a  narrow  and  winding  lane     CHAP, 
leading  from  the  landing  place  on  the  north  of  the  river  to  .,   ,     „ 


Tumham  Green.  The  spot  may  still  be  easily  foxmd.  The 
ground  has  since  been  drained  by  trenches.  But  in  the  seven- 
teenth  century  it  was  a  quagmire,  through  which  the  royal 
coach  was  with  difficulty  tugged  at  a  foot's  pace.  The  time 
was  to  be  the  afternoon  of  Saturday  the  fifteenth  of  February. 
On  that  day  the  Forty  were  to  assemble  in  small  parties  at 
public  houses  near  the  Green.  When  the  signal  was  given 
that  the  coach  was  approaching,  they  were  to  take  horse  and 
repair  to  their  posts.  As  the  cavalcade  came  up  the  lane, 
Chamock  was  to  attack  the  guards  in  the  rear,  Bookwood  on 
one  fiank,  Porter  on  the  other.  Meanwhile  Barclay,  with 
eight  trusty  men,  was  to  stop  the  coach  and  to  do  the  deed. 
That  no  movement  of  the  King  might  escape  notice,  two  or- 
derlies were  appointed  to  watch  the  palace.  One  of  these 
men,  a  bold  and  active  Fleming,  named  Durant,  was  especially 
charged  to  keep  Barclay  well  informed.  The  other,  whose 
business  was  to  communicate  with  Chamock,  was  a  ruffian 
named  Chambers,  who  had  served  in  the  Irish  army,  had  re- 
ceived a  severe  woxmd  in  the  breast  at  the  Boyne,  and,  on  . 
account  of  that  wound,  bore  a  savage  personal  hatred  to 
William.* 

While  Barclay  was  making  aU  his  arrangements  for  the  Failure  of 
assassination,  Berwick  was  endeavouring  to  persuade  the  2^7*^*^* 
Jacobite  aristocracy  to  rise  in  arms.  But  this  was  no  easy 
task.  Several  consultations  were  held;  and  there  was  one 
great  muster  of  the  party  under  the  pretence  of  a  masquerade, 
finr  which  tickets  were  distributed  among  the  initiated  at  one 
goinea  each.t  All  ended  however  in  talking,  singing,  and 
drinking.  Many  men  of  rank  and  fortune  indeed  declared 
that  tiiey  would  draw  their  swords  for  their  rightful  Sovereign 
as  lOon  as  their  rightful  Sovereign  was  in  the  island  with 
a  French  army ;  and  Berwick  had  been  empowered  to  assure 
them  that  a  iSiench  army  should  be  sent  as  soon  as  they  had 
dxawn  the  sword.  But  between  what  they  asked  and  what 
he  was  authorised  to  grant  there  was  a  difference  which  ad- 
mitted of  no  compromise.  Lewis,  situated  as  he  was,  would 
wifc  risk  ten  or  twelve  thousand  excellent  soldiers  on  the  mere 
fioUi  of  promises.  Similar  promises  had  been  made  in  1690 ; 
eai  jet^  when  the  fleet  of  Tourville  had  appeared  on  the  coast 
of  Defcnshire,  the  western  counties  had  risen  as  one  man  in 
of  the  government,  and  not  a  single  malecontent  had 


•  8«  Um  tnb  aad  depotitioDi.  f  L*Hennitag«,  Mareh  ^.  1 690. 
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CTAP.  dared  to  utter  m  whisper  in  fiiTOor  of  the  inTftders.  AS— n» 
promifles  had  been  made  in  1692;  and  to  the  confidence  mhkh 
had  been  placed  in  thooe  promises  was  to  be  allribuled  the 
great  disaster  of  La  Hogne.  The  French  King  wonld  not  be 
deceired  a  third  time.  He  would  giadlj  hdp  the  Englidh 
TOjalistB ;  but  he  mnst  first  see  them  hdp  themsehnes.  Tlwre 
was  mnch  reason  in  this ;  and  there  was  reason  also  in  what 
the  Jacobites  urged  on  the  other  side.  If^  ther  said,  iher 
were  to  rise,  without  a  single  disciplined  regiment  to  back 
them,  against  an  nsnrper  supported  bj  a  regular  annT,  thej 
should  an  be  cot  to  pieces  before  the  news  that  thev  were  iq> 
could  reach  France.  As  Berwick  could  hold  oat  no  hope  that 
there  would  be  an  inrasion  before  there  was  an  insurieelion. 
and  as  his  English  friends  were  immoraUe  in  their  deto*- 
mination  that  there  should  be  no  insmrecticm  till  there 
an  iuTasion,  he  had  nothing  more  to  do  here,  and  became  ii 
patient  to  depart. 

He  was  the  more  impatient  to  depart  becaose  the  fifteenth 
of  FebruaiT  drew  near.  For  he  was  in  constant  commonica- 
tion  with  the  iiHsmiiiiiiij  and  was  perfiBctlr  apprised  of  all  the 
details  of  the  crime  idiich  was  to  be  peipetiated  on  that  dar. 
He  was  generallT  considered  as  a  man  of  sturdr  and  eren  un- 
gracious integntr.  But  to  such  a  degree  had  his  sense  of 
right  and  wrong  been  perverted  bj  his  zeal  for  the  interests 
of  his  famil  V,  and  bj  lus  respect  for  the  lessons  of  his  priests, 
that  he  did  not,  as  he  has  hiniffelf  ingenuouslr  canfiuacd, 
think  that  he  lay  under  any  obligation  to  HijagnsMJo  the  mur- 
derers from  the  execution  of  their  purpose.  He  had  indeed 
only  one  objection  to  their  design;  and  that  objection  he 
kept  to  himsel£  It  was  simfrfj  this,  that  all  who  were  con- 
cerned were  Terr  likelr  to  be  hanged«  That,  howerer,  wa* 
their  affidr;  and,  if  they  chose  to  run  such  a  risk  in  the  good 
cause,  it  was  not  his  business  to  discourage  them.  His  mis- 
sion was  quite  distinct  from  theirs :  he  was  not  to  act  with 
them ;  and  he  had  no  inclination  to  suffer  with  them.  He 
therefore  hastened  down  to  BomneT  3Iarsh,  and  crossed  to 
Calais.* 

At  Calais  he  found  preparations  making  for  a  descent  on 
Kent.  Troops  filled  the  town:  transports  fiUed  the  pore. 
BoufBers  had  been  ordered  to  repair  thither  from  Flanders, 
and  to  take  the  command.    James  himself  was  dailr  ex- 

m 

pected.    In  fiict  he  had  already  left  Saint  Germains.     Ber- 
wick, howerer,  would  not  wait.     He  took  the  road  to  Pkris. 
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met  IiIb  £EitIier  at  Clermont,  and  made  a  full  report  of  the     CHAP, 
state  of  things  in  England.     His  embassy  had  &iled :  the  .,   ,  \^ 
Boyalist  nobility  and  gentry  seemed  resolved  not  to  rise  till  a 
French  army  was  in  the  island :  but  there  was  still  a  hope : 
news  would  probably  come  within  a  few  days  that  the  nsnrper 
was  no  more ;  and  such  news  would  change  the  whole  aspect 
of  affidrs.    James  determined  to  go  on  to  Calais,  and  there  to 
await  the  event  of  Barclay's  plot.    Berwick  hastened  to  Yer- 
sailles  for  the  purpose  of  giving  explanations  to  Lewis.   What 
the  nature  of  the  explanations  was  we  know  from  Berwick's 
own  narrative.     He  plainly  told  the  French  King  that  a 
small  band  of  loyal  men  would  in  a  short  time  make  an 
attempt  on  the  life  of  the  great  enemy  of  France.    The  next 
courier  might  bring  tidings  of  an  event  which  would  probably 
subvert  the  English  government  and  dissolve  the  European 
coalition.     It  might  have  been  thought  that  a  prince  who 
ostentatiously  affected  the  character  of  a  devout  Christian 
and  of  a  courteous  knight  would  instantly  have  taken  mea- 
sures for  conveying  to  his  rival  a  caution  which  perhaps 
might  still  arrive  in  time,  and  would  have  severely  repri- 
manded the  guests  who  had  so  grossly  abused  his  hospitality. 
Such,  however,  was  not  the  conduct  of  Lewis.    Had  he  been 
asked  to  give  his  sanction  to  a  murder  he  would  probably 
have  refused  with  indigr.ation.     But  he  was  not  moved  to 
lotion  by  learning  that,  without  his  sanction,  a  crime 
likely  to  be  committed  which  would  be  far  more  bene- 
ficial to  his  interests  than  ten  such  victories  as  that  of  Landen. 
He  sent  down  orders  to  Calais  that  his  fleet  should  be  in  readi* 
Bess  to  take  advantage  of  the  great  crisis  which  he  antici- 
pated*   At  Calais  James  waited  with  still  more  impatience 
for  the  signal  that  his  nephew  was  no  more.     That  signal  was 
to  be  given  by  a  fire,  of  which  the  fuel  was  already  prepared 
on  the  cliffs  of  £ent,  and  which  would  be  visible  across  the 
staaits.* 

Bat  a  peculiar  fia.te  has,  in  our  country,  always  attended  l)<  taction 
Boeh  conspiracies  as  that  of  Barclay  and  Chamock.     The  a  Ja^ina- 
English  regard  assassination,  and  have  during  some  ages  re-  tiun  Plot. 
gaided  it,  with  a  loathing  peculiar  to  themselves.     So  English 
is  this  sentiment  that  it  cannot  even  now  be  called 


•  Tn  CaflToikirke,  ^^^.  1696.    I    the  Life  of  Jamei  (ii.  544.),  which  is 


that  no  icnaible  and  im-  ^^^^%  word  for  word,  from  the  Original 

I,  after  attentively  reading  Memoirs,  can  doubt  that  Jam«»g  waa 

Mmtifa  of  Cheaa  tranaactions,  accesiiory  to  the  deiign  of  aasaannatioa. 
k  vith  tha  narratire  in 
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CHAP.  Irish,  and  that,  till  a  recent  period,  it  was  not  Scotch.  In 
- ^V*  '  Ireland  to  this  day  the  villain  who  shoots  at  his  enemy  firom 
behind  a  hedge  is  too  often  protected  from  justice  by  public 
sympathy.  In  Scotland  plans  of  assassination  were  often, 
dnring  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  success- 
fully executed,  though  known  to  great  numbers  of  persons. 
The  murders  of  Beaton,  of  Bizzio,  of  Damley,  of  Murray,  of 
Sharpe,  are  conspicuous  instances.  The  royalists  who  mur- 
dered Lisle  in  Switzerland  were  Irishmen:  the  royalists  who 
murdered  Ascham  at  Madrid  were  Irishmen:  the  royalists 
who  murdered  Dorislaus  at  the  Hague  were  Scotchmen. 
In  England,  as  soon  as  such  a  design  ceases  to  be  a  secret 
hidden  in  the  recesses  of  one  gloomy  and  ulcerated  heart, 
the  risk  of  detection  and  failure  becomes  extreme.  Felton 
and  Bellingham  reposed  trust  in  no  human  being ;  and  they 
were  therefore  able  to  accomplish  their  evil  purposes.  But 
Babington's  conspiracy  against  Elizabeth,  Fawkes's  conspi- 
racy against  James,  Gerard's  conspiracy  against  Cromwell,  tiie 
Rye  House  conspiracy,  Despard's  conspiracy,  the  Cato  Street 
conspiracy,  were  all  discovered,  frustrate,  and  punished. 
In  truth  such  a  conspiracy  is  here  exposed  to  equal  danger 
from  the  good  and  from  the  bad  qualities  of  the  conspirators. 
Scarcely  any  Englishman,  not  utterly  destitute  of  conscience 
and  honour,  will  engage  in  a  plot  for  slaying  an  unsuspecting 
fellow  creature ;  and  a  wretch  who  has  neither  conscience 
nor  honour  is  likely  to  think  much  on  the  danger  which  he 
incurs  by  being  true  to  his  associates,  and  on  the  rewards 
which  he  may  obtain  by  betraying  them.  There  are,  it  is 
true,  persons  in  whom  religious  or  political  fanaticism  has 
destroyed  aU  moral  sensibility  on  one  particular  point,  and 
yet  has  left  that  sensibility  generally  imimpaired.  Such  a 
person  was  Digby.  He  had  no  scruple  about  blowing  King, 
Lords  and  Commons  into  the  air.  Yet  to  his  accomplices  he 
was  religiously  and  chivalrously  faithful ;  nor  could  even  the 
fear  of  the  rack  extort  from  him  one  word  to  their  prejudice. 
But  this  union  of  depravity  and  heroism  is  very  rare.  The 
vast  majority  of  men  are  either  not  vicious  enough  or  not 
virtuous  enough  to  be  loyal  and  devoted  members  of  treacher- 
ous and  cruel  confederacies ;  and,  if  a  single  member  should 
want  either  the  necessary  vice  or  the  necessary  virtue,  the 
whole  confederacy  is  in  danger.  To  bring  together  in  one 
body  forty  Englishmen,  all  hardened  cutthroats,  and  yet  all 
so  upright  and  generous  that  neither  the  hope  of  opulence 
nor  tiie  dread  of  the  gallows  can  tempt  any  one  of  them  to 
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be  false  to  the  rest,  lias  hitherto  been  found,  and  will,  it  is  to     CHAP. 
be  hoped,  always  be  found  impossible.  jy^  - 

There  were  among  Barclay's  followers  both  men  too  bad 
BJid  men  too  good  to  be  trusted  with  such  a  secret  as  his. 
The  first  whose  heart  failed  him  was  Fisher.     Even  before 
the  time  and  place  of  the  crime  had  been  fixed,  he  obtained 
an  audience  of  Portland,  and  told  that  lord  that  a  design  was 
forming  against  the  King's  life.     Some  days  later  Fisher  came 
again  with  more  precise  intelligence.     But  his  character  was 
not  such  as  entitled  him  to  much  credit ;  and  the  knavery  of 
Puller,  of  Young,  of  Whitney,  and  of  Taaffe,  had  made  men 
of  sense  slow  to  believe  stories  of  plots.    Portland,  therefore, 
thoufi^h  in  i^eneral  very  easily  alarmed  where  the  safety  of 
his^ter  Ld  friend  L  concerned,  8een«  to  have  tho^ht 
little  about  the  matter.     But,  on  the  evening  of  the  four- 
teenth of  February,  he  received  a  visit  from  a  person  whose 
testimony  he  could  not  treat  lightly.     This  was  a  Boman 
Catholic  gentleman  of  known  courage  and  honour,  named 
Pendergrass.     He  had,  on  the  preceding  day,  come  up  to 
town  from  Hampshire,  in  consequence  of  a  pressiog  summons 
from  Porter,  who,  dissolute  and  unprincipled  as  he  was,  had 
to  Pendergrass  been  a  most  kind  friend,  indeed  almost  a 
fiftther.     In  a  Jacobite  insurrection  Pendergrass  would  pro- 
bably have  been  one  of  the  foremost.     But  he  learned  with 
horror  that  he  was  expected  to  bear  a  part  in  a  wicked  and 
shamefrd  deed.     He  found  himself  in  one  of  those  situations 
which  most   cruelly  torture  noble  and  sensitive  natures. 
What  was  he  to  do  P    Was  he  to  commit  a  munler  ?    Was 
he  to  suffer  a  murder  which  he  could  prevent  to  be  com- 
mitted?    Yet  was  he  to  betray  one  who,  however  culpable, 
had  loaded  him  with  benefits  ?     Perhaps  it  might  be  possible 
to  aaYe  William  without  harming  Porter.     Pendergrass  de- 
temiiiied  to  make  the  attempt.     ^^  My  lord,"  he  said  to  Port- 
lud^  ^  as  you  value  King  William's  life,  do  not  let  him  hunt 
tomogTow.     He  is  the  enemy  of  my  religion :  yet  my  religion 
coottnuns  me  to  give  him  this  caution.     But  the  names  of 
the  eoDspirators  I  am  resolved  to  conceal :  some  of  them  are 
my  friends :  one  of  them  especially  is  my  benefactor :  and  T 
w31  not  betray  them." 

Portlaiid  went  instantly  to  the  King:  but  the  King  re- 
cdrted  the  intelligence  very  coolly,  and  seemed  determined 
not  to  be  frightened  out  of  a  good  day's  sport  by  such  an 
ifle  iboij*  Portland  argued  and  implored  in  vain.  He  was 
rt  iMk  fixroed  to  threaten  that  he  would  immediately  make 
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OTLAP.     the  whole  mafcter  pnblic,  unless  His  Majesty  would  consent 
^  to  remain  within  doors  during  the  next  day ;  and  this  threat 
was  successfhL^ 

Saturday  the  fifteenth  came.  The  Forty  were  all  ready  to 
mount,  when  they  received  intelligence  from  the  orderlies 
who  watched  Kensington  House  that  the  King  did  not  mean 
to  hunt  that  morning.  ^^The  fox,"  said  Chambers,  with 
vindictive  bitterness,  ^^  keeps  his  earth."  Then  he  opened 
his  shirt,  showed  the  great  scar  on  his  breast,  and  vowed 
revenge  on  William. 

The  first  thought  of  the  conspirators  was  that  their  design 
had  been  detected.  But  they  were  soon  reassured.  It  was 
given  out  that  the  weather  had  kept  the  Eling  at  home ;  and 
indeed  the  day  was  cold  and  stormy.  There  was  no  sign  of 
agitation  at  tiie  palace.  No  extraordinary  precaution  was 
taken.  No  arrest  was  made.  No  ominous  whisper  was  heard 
at  the  coffeehouses.  The  delay  was  vexatious :  but  Saturday 
the  twenty-second  would  do  as  well. 

But,  before  Saturday  the  twenty-second  arrived,  a  third 
informer,  De  la  Bue,  had  presented  himself  at  the  palace. 
His  way  of  life  did  not  entitie  him  to  much  respect:  but  his 
story  agreed  so  exactiy  with  what  had  been  said  by  Fisher 
and  Pendergrass  that  even  William  began  to  believe  that 
there  was  real  danger. 

Very  late  in  the  evening  of  Friday  the  twenty-first,  Pender- 
grass, who  had  as  yet  disclosed  much  less  thaii  either  of  the 
other  informers,  but  whose  single  word  was  worth  much  more 
than  their  joint  oath,  was  sent  for  to  the  royal  closet.  The 
faithful  Portland  and  the  gallant  Cutts  were  the  only  persons 
who  witnessed  the  singular  interview  between  the  Eling  and 
his  generous  enemy.  William,  with  courtesy  and  animation 
which  he  rarely  showed,  but  which  he  never  showed  without 
making  a  deep  impression,  urged  Pendergrass  to  speak  out. 
"  You  are  a  man  of  true  probity  and  honour :  I  am  deeply 
obliged  to  you :  but  you  must  feel  that  the  same  consider- 
ations which  have  induced  you  to  tell  us  so  much  ought  to 
induce  you  to  tell  us  something  more.  The  cautions  which 
you  have  as  yet  given  can  only  make  me  suspect  every  body 
that  comes  near  me.  They  are  sufficient  to  embitter  my  life, 
but  not  sufficient  to  preserve  it.  Tou  must  let  me  know  the 
names  of  these  men."  During  more  than  half  an  hour  the 
King  continued  to  entreat  and  Pendergrass  to  refuse.  At 
last  Pendergrass  said  that  he  would  give  the  information 
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which  was  required,  if  he  could  be  assured  that  it  would  be  OTAP, 
used  only  for  the  prevention  of  the  crime,  and  not  for  the  ^ 
destmction  of  the  criminals.  "I  give  you  my  word  of 
honour/'  said  William,  ^^that  your  evidence  shall  not  be 
used  against  any  person  without  your  own  free  consent.'' 
It  was  lone  past  midnic^ht  when  Penderinuss  wrote  down  the 
names  of  ihe  chief  ^pirators.         ^^ 

While  these  things  were  passing  at  Kensington,  alarge  party 
of  the  assassins  was  revelling  at  a  Jacobite  tavern  in  Maiden 
Lane.  Here  they  received  their  final  orders  for  the  morrow. 
^  Tomorrow  or  never,"  said  King.  "  Tomorrow,  boys,"  cried 
Cassels  with  a  curse,  ^^  we  shall  have  the  plunder  of  the  field." 
The  morrow  came.  All  was  ready :  the  horses  were  saddled : 
the  pistols  were  loaded:  the  swords  were  sharpened:  the 
orderlies  were  on  the  alert :  they  early  sent  intelligence  from 
the  palace  that  the  King  was  certainly  going  a  hunting :  all 
the  usual  preparations  had  been  made :  a  party  of  guards  had 
been  sent  round  by  Kingston  Bridge  to  Richmond :  the  royal 
coaches,  each  with  six  horses,  had  gone  fr^m  the  stables  at 
Charing  Cross  to  Kensington.  The  chief  murderers  assembled 
in  high  glee  at  Porter's  lodgings.  Fendergrass,  who,  by  the 
King^s  command,  appeared  among  them,  was  greeted  with 
ferocious  mirth.  *^  Fendergrass,"  said  Forter,  ^^  you  are  named 
one  of  the  eight  who  are  to  do  his  business.  I  have  a  mus- 
qoetoon  for  you  that  will  carry  eight  balls."  ^^  Mr.  Fender- 
grass," said  King,  ^^  pray  do  not  be  afraid  of  smashing  the 
glass  windows."  From  Forter's  lodgings  the  party  adjourned 
to  the  Blue  Fosts  in  Spring  Grardens,  where  they  meant  to 
take  some  refreshment  before  they  started  for  Tumham 
Green*  They  were  at  table  when  a  message  came  fr^m  an 
oiderly  that  the  King  had  changed  his  mind  and  would  not 
bmit ;  and  scarcely  had  they  recovered  from  their  first  surprise 
at  this  ominous  news,  when  Keyes,  who  had  been  out  scout- 
ing among  his  old  comrades,  arrived  with  news  more  ominous 
stQL  ''  The  coaches  have  returned  to  Charing  Cross.  The 
guaids  that  were  sent  round  to  Bichmond  have  just  come 
bade  to  Kensington  at  full  gallop,  the  fianks  of  the  horses  all 
white  with  foam.  I  have  had  a  word  with  one  of  the  Blues. 
He  told  me  that  strange  things  are  muttered."  Then  the 
coontenances  of  the  assassins  fell ;  and  their  hearts  died 
within  them.     Forter  made  a  feeble  attempt  to  disguise  his 

He  took  up  an  orange  and  squeezed  it.    ^^  What 
be  done  one  day  may  be  done  another.    Come,  gentle- 
UMiiy  beflne  we  pert  let  us  have  one  glass  to  the  squeezing  of 
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CTLAP.     the  rotten  orange."    The  squeezing  of  the  rotten  orange  was 
^  drank ;  and  the  company  dispersed.^ 

A  few  honrs  elapsed  before  all  the  conspirators  abandoned 
all  hope.  Some  of  them  derived  comfort  from  a  report  that 
the  King  had  taken  physic,  and  that  this  was  his  only  reason 
for  not  going  to  Bichmond.  K  it  were  so,  the  blow  might 
still  be  struck.  Two  Saturdays  had  been  unpropitious.  But 
Sxmday  was  at  hand.  One  of  the  plans  which  had  formerly 
been  discussed  and  abandoned  might  be  resumed.  The 
usurper  might  be  set  upon  at  Hyde  Park  Comer  on  his  way 
to  his  chapel.  Chamock  was  ready  for  the  most  desperate 
enterprise.  However  great  the  risk,  however  small  the  chance 
of  success,  it  was  better  to  die  biting  and  scratching  to  the 
last  than  to  be  worried  without  I'esistance  or  revenge.  He 
assembled  some  of  his  accomplices  at  one  of  the  numerous 
houses  at  which  he  had  lodgings,  and  plied  them  hard  mth 
healths  to  the  King,  to  the  Queen,  to  the  Prince,  and  to  the 
Grand  Monarch,  as  they  called  Lewis.  But  the  terror  and 
dejection  of  the  gang  were  beyond  the  power  of  wine ;  and  so 
many  had  stolen  away  that  those  who  were  left  could  effect 
nothing.  In  the  course  of  the  afternoon  it  was  known  that 
the  guards  had  been  doubled  at  the  palace ;  and  soon  after 
nightfall  messengers  from  the  Secretary  of  State's  office  were 
hurrying  to  and  fro  with  torches  through  the  streets,  accom- 
panied by  files  of  musketeers.  Before  the  dawn  of  Sunday 
Chamock  was  in  custody.  A  little  later,  Rookwood  and 
Bemardi  were  found  in  bed  at  a  Jacobite  alehouse  on  Tower 
Hill.  Seventeen  more  traitors  were  seized  before  noon  ;  and 
three  of  the  Blues  were  put  under  arrest.  That  morning  a 
Council  was  held,  and,  as  soon  as  it  rose,  an  express  was  sent 
off  to  call  home  some  regiments  from  Flanders :  Dorset  set 
out  for  Sussex,  of  which  he  was  Lord  Lieutenant :  fiomney, 
who  was  warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  started  for  the  coast  of 
Kent ;  and  Russell  hastened  down  the  Thames  to  take  the 
command  of  the  fleet.  Li  the  evening  the  Council  sate  again. 
Some  of  the  prisoners  were  examined  and  committed.  The 
Lord  Mayor  was  in  attendance,  was  informed  of  what  had 
been  discovered,  and  was  specially  charged  to  look  well  to  the 
peace  of  the  capital.t 

On  Monday  morning  all  the  trainbands  of  the  City  were 

*  My  account  of  these  erents  is  taken  and  Somen,  and  Boyer*s  Histoiy  of  King 

ehieflj  from  the  trials  and  depositions.  William  III.,  1703. 

See  also  Burnet,  ii.  166, 1«6, 167.,  Black-  t  Portland  to  Lexington.  March  ^. 

more*!  True  and  Impartial  Historr.  com-  1^96 ;  Van  Cloverskirke,  ^|^ ;  L'Her- 

/ttW  under  the  dirr^ction  of  Shrewsbury  nutage,  of  the  same  date. 
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mider  aims.     The  King  went  in  state  to  the  House  of  Lords,     CHAP, 
sent  for  the  Commons,  and  from  the  throne  told  the  Parlia-  .  ^^  . 
ment  that,  but  for  the  protection  of  a  gracious  providence,  he  P»«li»- 
should  at  that  moment  have  been  a  corpse,  and  the  kingdom  ^^a^l. 
would  have  been  invaded  by  a  French  army.     The  danger  of  jngs  toudi- 
invasion,  he  added,  was  still  great :  but  he  had  already  given  ^ginJ^ 
such  orders  as  would,  he  hoped,  suffice  for  the  protection  of  Plot 
the  realm.     Some  traitors  were  in  custody:  warrants  were 
oat  against  others :  he  should  do  his  part  in  this  emergency: 
and  he  relied  on  the  Houses  to  do  theirs.^ 

The  Houses  instantly  voted  a  joint  address  in  which  they 
thankfully  acknowledged  the  divine  goodness  which  had 
preserved  him  to  his  people,  and  implored  him  to  take  more 
than  ordinary  care  of  his  person.  They  concluded  by  exhort- 
ing him  to  seize  and  secure  all  whom  he  regarded  as  dan- 
gerous. On  the  same  day  two  important  bills  were  brought 
into  the  Commons.  By  one  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  was 
suspended.  The  other  provided  that  the  Parliament  should 
not  be  dissolved  by  the  death  of  William.  Sir  Bowland  Gwyn, 
an  honest  country  gentleman,  made  a  motion  of  which  he  did 
not  at  all  foresee  the  important  consequences.  He  proposed 
that  the  members  should  enter  into  an  association  for  the 
defence  of  their  Sovereign  and  their  country.  Montague, 
who  of  all  men  was  the  quickest  at  taking  and  improving  a 
hint,  saw  how  much  such  an  association  would  strengthen 
the  government  and  the  Whig  party.f  An  instrument  was 
immediately  drawn  up,  by  which  ttie  representatives  of  the 
people,  each  for  himself,  solemnly  recognised  William  as 
rightful  and  lawful  King,  and  bound  themselves  to  stand  by 
him  and  by  each  other  against  James  and  James's  adherents. 
Lastly  they  vowed  that,  if  His  Majesty's  life  should  be  short- 
ened by  violence,  they  would  avenge  him  signally  on  his 
nunderers,  and  would,  with  one  heart,  strenuously  support 
the  order  of  succession  settled  by  the  Bill  of  Bights.  It 
was  ordered  that  the  House  should  be  called  over  the  next 
uoming.t  The  attendance  was  consequently  great:  the 
Aaiociationy  engrossed  on  parchment,  was  on  the  table; 
and  the  members  went  up,  county  by  county,  to  sign  their 
names.} 

The  King's  speech,  the  joint  address  of  both  Houses,  the  suu  of 
AModaticm  framed  by  the  Commons,  and  a  proclamation,  "^^^ 


*  GoMMOir  Jowiuli,  Feb.  24.  1695.  (  Commons*  Journals,  Feb.  25. 169|. ; 

t BNglMdr ■  Fasmic*  Exposed,  1701.      Van  Cleverskirke,  JStt;  L*HcrmiUmv 
\  GBMMOir  Jounalt,  Feb.  24.  16»J.     of  the  same  date. 
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<MAP.  containing  a  list  of  the  conspirators,  and  o^Bering  a  rewiid 
^  of  a  thonsand  pounds  for  the  appr^ension  of  any  one  d 
them,  were  soon  cried  in  all  the  streets  of  the  capital  and 
carried  ont  bj  all  the  postbags.  Wherever  the  news  came  it 
raised  the  whole  coontry.  Those  two  hateful  words,  assassin- 
ation and  invasion,  acted  like  a  spelL  No  impressment  was 
necessary.  The  seamen  came  forth  fix>m  their  hiding  places 
by  thousands  to  man  the  fleet.  Only  three  days  after  the 
King  had  appealed  to  the  nation,  Bussell  sailed  out  of  the 
Thames  with  one  great  squadron.  Another  was  ready  for 
action  at  Spithead.  The  militia  of  all  the  maritime  counties 
from  the  Wash  to  the  Land's  End  was  under  arms.  For 
persons  accused  of  offences  merely  political  there  was  gene- 
rally much  sympathy.  But  Barclay's  assassins  were  hunted 
like  wolves  by  the  whole  population.  The  abhorrence  which 
the  English  have,  through  many  generations,  felt  for  domi- 
ciliary visits,  and  for  all  those  impediments  which  the  police 
of  continental  states  throws  in  the  way  of  travellers,  was  for 
a  time  suspended.  The  gates  of  the  City  of  London  were 
kept  many  hours  closed  while  a  strict  search  was  made  within. 
The  magistrates  of  almost  every  walled  town  in  the  kingdom 
followed  the  example  of  the  capital.  On  every  highway 
parties  of  armed  men  were  posted  with  orders  to  stop  pas- 
sengers of  suspicious  appearance.  During  a  few  days  it  was 
hardly  possible  to  perform  a  journey  without  a  passport,  or 
to  procure  i)Osthorses  without  the  authority  of  a  justice  of 
the  peace.  Nor  was  any  voice  raised  against  these  precau- 
tions. The  common  people  indeed  were,  if  possible,  more 
eager  than  the  public  functionaries  to  bring  the  traitors  to 
justice.  This  eagerness  may  perhaps  be  in  part  ascribed  to 
the  great  rewards  promised  by  the  royal  proclamation.  The 
hatred  which  every  good  Protestant  felt  for  Popish  cutthroats 
was  not  a  little  strengthened  by  the  songs  in  which  the  street 
"poets  celebrated  the  lucky  hackney  coachman  who  had  caught 
his  traitor,  had  received  the  promised  thousand  pounds,  and 
had  set  up  as  a  gentleman.*  The  zeal  of  the  populace  could 
in  some  places  hardly  be  kept  within  the  limits  of  the  law. 
At  the  country  seat  of  Parkyns  in  Warwickshire,  arms  and 
accoutrements  sufficient  to  equip  a  troop  of  cavalry  were 
found.   As  soon  as  this  was  known,  a  furious  mob  assembled, 

•  According  to  L*Hcnnitage,  JJ—f^i  ^^^  ^^  ^»  calling,  very  likely  to  l« 

there  were  two  of  these  fortunate  hackney  wccessf  nl  in  this  sort  of  chaM.    The 

coachmen.   A  shrewd  and  rigiknt  hack-  newspapers  abound  with  pnwb  of  th« 

Dej  coachman  indeed  was,  from  the  na-  general  enthusiasm. 
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polled  down  the  house,  and  laid  the  gardens  utterly  waste.*^  CHAP. 
Pftrkjns  himself  was  tracked  to  a  garret  in  the  Temple.  ^^  ^ 
Porter  and  Keyes,  who  had  fled  into  Surrey,  were  pursued 
by  the  hue  and  cry,  stopped  by  the  country  people  near 
Leatherhead,  and,  after  some  show  of  resistance,  secured  and 
sent  to  prison.  Friend  was  found  hidden  in  the  house  of  a 
Quaker.  Enightley  was  caught  in  the  dress  of  a  fine  lady,  and 
recognised  in  spite  of  his  patches  and  paint.  In  a  few  days 
all  the  chief  conspirators  were  in  custody  except  Barclay,  who 
succeeded  in  TnaVing  his  escape  to  France. 

At  the  same  time  some  notorious  malecontents  were 
arrested,  and  were  detained  for  a  time  on  suspicion.  Old 
Roger  Lestrange,  now  in  his  eightieth  year,  was  taken  up. 
Ferguson  was  found  hidden  under  a  bed  in  Gray's  Inn  Lane, 
and  was,  to  the  general  joy,  locked  up  in  Newgate.f  Mean- 
while a  special  commission  was  issued  for  the  trial  of  the 
traitors.  There  was  no  want  of  evidence.  For,  of  the  con- 
spirators who  had  been  seized,  ten  or  twelve  were  ready  to 
save  themselves  by  bearing  witness  against  their  associates. 
None  had  been  deeper  in  guilt,  and  none  shrank  with  more 
abject  terror  from  death,  than  Porter.  The  government  con- 
sented to  spare  him,  and  thus  obtained,  not  only  his  evidence, 
but  the  much  more  respectable  evidence  of  Pendergrass. 
Pendergrass  was  in  no  danger :  he  had  committed  no  offence: 
his  character  waa  fidr;  and  his  testimony  would  have  far 
greater  weight  with  a  jury  than  the  testimony  of  a  crowd  of 
qiprovers  swearing  for  their  necks.  But  he  had  the  royal 
word  of  honour  that  he  should  not  be  a  witness  without  his 
own  consent;  and  he  was  fully  determined  not  to  be  a  witness 
milesB  he  were  assured  of  Porter's  safety.  Porter  was  now 
safe ;  and  Pendergrass  had  no  longer  any  scruple  about  re- 
lating the  whole  truth. 

CSiamock,  King,  and  Keyes  were  set  first  to  the  bar.    The  Trial  of 
Chieft  of  the  three  Courts  of  Common  Law  and  several  other  ^^*™^ 
Judges  were  on  the  bench ;  and  among  the  audience  were  k^^ 
vmtkj  members  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament. 

It  was  the  eleventh  of  March.  The  new  Act  for  regulating 
tbe  piooedure  in  cases  of  high  treason  was  not  to  come  into 
ione  till  the  twenly-fifth.  The  culprits  urged  that,  as  the 
LBgUataxe  had,  by  passing  that  Act,  recognised  the  justice 
of  aHowing  them  to  see  their  indictment,  and  to  avail  them- 
of  tiie  assistance  of  an  advocate,  the  tribunal  ought 

*  Pbstman,  Mardi  6.  169{. 
t  Ihr  ftabBMi,  Feb.  29.,  Mareh  2.,  March  12.,  March  14. 16^ 
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CHAP,  eitiher  to  grant  them  what  the  highest  authority  had  declared 
-  ^^\  -  to  be  a  reasonable  indulgence,  or  to  defer  the  trial  for  a  fort- 
night. The  Judges,  however,  would  consent  to  no  delay. 
They  have  therefore  been  accused  by  some  writers  of  using 
the  mere  letter  of  the  law  in  order  to  destroy  men  who,  i£ 
the  law  had  been  construed  according  to  its  spirit,  might 
have  had  some  chance  of  escape.  This  accusation  is  unjust. 
The  Judges  undoubtedly  carried  the  real  intention  of  the 
legislature  into  effect;  and,  for  whatever  injustice  was  com- 
mitted, the  legislature,  and  not  the  Judges,  ought  to  be  held 
accountable.  The  words,  "twenly-fifth  of  March,*'  had  not 
slipped  into  the  Act  by  mere  inadvertence.  All  parties  in 
Parliament  had  long  been  agreed  as  to  the  principle  of  the 
new  regulations.  The  only  matter  about  which  there  was 
any  dispute  was  the  time  at  which  those  regulations  should 
take  effect.  After  debates  extending  through  several  sessions, 
after  repeated  divisions  with  various  results,  a  compromise 
had  been  made ;  and  it  was  surely  not  for  the  Courts  to  alter 
the  terms  of  that  compromise.  It  may  indeed  be  confidently 
affirmed  that,  if  the  Houses  had  foreseen  that  a  plot  against 
the  person  of  William  would  be  detected  in  the  course  of 
that  year,  they  would  have  fixed,  not  an  earlier,  but  a  later 
day  for  the  commencement  of  the  new  system.  Undoubtedly 
the  Parliament,  and  especially  the  "WTiig  party,  deserved 
serious  blame.  For,  if  the  old  rules  of  procedure  gave  no 
un&ir  advantage  to  the  Crown,  there  was  no  reason  for 
altering  them ;  and  if,  as  was  generally  admitted,  they  did 
give  an  unfair  advantage  to  the  Crown,  and  that  agabist  a 
defendant  on  trial  for  his  life,  they  ought  not  to  have  been 
suffered  to  continue  in  force  a  single  day.  But  no  blame  is 
due  to  the  tribunals  for  not  acting  in  direct  opposition  both 
to  the  letter  and  to  the  spirit  of  the  law. 

The  government  might  indeed  have  postponed  the  trials 
till  the  new  Act  came  into  force ;  and  it  would  have  been 
wise  as  well  as  right,  to  do  so :  for  the  prisoners  would  have 
gained  nothing  by  the  delay.  The  case  against  them  wa«  one 
on  which  all  the  ingenuity  of  the  Inns  of  Court  could  have 
made  no  impression.  Porter,  Pendergrass,  De  la  Rue,  and 
others  gave  evidence  which  admitted  of  no  answer.  Char- 
nock  said  the  very  little  that  he  had  to  say  with  readiness  and 
presence  of  mind.  The  jury  found  all  the  defendants  guilty. 
It  is  not  much  to  the  honour  of  that  age  that  the  announce- 
ment of  the  verdict  was  received  with  loud  huzzas  by  the  crowd 
which  surrounded  the  Courthouse.    Those  huzzas  were  re- 
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newed  when  the  three  unhappy  men,  having  heard  their     CHAP, 
doom,  were  brought  forth  under  a  guard.*  xai. 

Chamock  had  hitherto  shown  no  sign  of  flinching :  but 
when  he  was  again  in  his  cell  his  fortitude  gave  way.  He 
begged  hard  for  mercy.  He  would  be  content,  he  said,  to 
pass  the  rest  of  his  days  in  an  easy  confinement.  He  asked 
only  for  his  life.  In  return  for  his  life,  he  promised  to  dis- 
cover all  that  he  knew  of  the  schemes  of  the  Jacobites  against 
the  government.  K  it  should  appear  that  he  prevaricated 
or  that  he  suppressed  any  thing,  he  was  willing  to  undergo 
the  utmost  rigour  of  the  law.  This  offer  produced  much  ex- 
citement, and  some  difference  of  opinion,  among  the  council- 
lors of  William.  But  the  King  decided,  as  in  such  cases  he 
seldom  fitiled  to  decide,  wisely  and  magnanimously.  He  saw 
that  the  discovery  of  the  Assassination  Plot  had  changed  the 
whole  posture  of  affairs.  His  throne,  lately  tottering,  was 
fixed  on  an  immovable  basis.  His  popularity  had  risen  im- 
petuously to  as  great  a  height  as  when  he  was  on  his  march 
from  Torbay  to  London.  Many  who  had  been  out  of  humour 
with  his  administration,  and  who  had,  in  their  spleen,  held 
some  commimication  with  Saint  Germains,  were  shocked  to 
find  that  they  had  been,  in  some  sense,  leagued  with  mur- 
derers. He  would  not  drive  such  persons  to  despair.  He 
would  not  even  put  them  to  the  blush.  Not  only  should  they 
not  be  punished :  they  should  not  undergo  the  humiliation  of 
bemg  pardoned.  He  would  not  know  that  they  had  offended. 
CWnock  was  lefb  to  his  fate.f  When  he  found  that  he  had 
no  chance  of  being  received  as  a  deserter,  he  assumed  the 
dignxiy  of  a  martyr,  and  played  his  part  resolutely  to  the  close. 
That  he  might  bid  farewell  to  the  world  with  a  better  grace, 
^  oidered  a  fine  new  coat  to  be  hanged  in,  and  was  very 
Pttticnlar  on  his  last  day  about  the  powdering  and  curling  of 
Ut  wig4  J^ist  before  he  was  turned  off,  he  delivered  to  the 
attiA  a  paper  in  which  he  avowed  that  he  had  conspired 
igamst  the  life  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  but  solemnly  denied 
^iti  James  had  given  any  commission  authorising  assassina- 
tion. The  denial  was  doubtless  literally  correct :  but  Char- 
Bodc  did  not  deny,  and  assuredly  could  not  with  truth  have 


lluch  12.  1696 ;  Yernon  land's  Enemies  Exposed,  1701 ;  L'Her- 

toLotelMit  liu^  13.;  Van  Clerer-  milage,  March  U.  1696.     L'Hermitago 

iUAa^  Ibnii  tt.    The  proceedings  are  says,  **  Chamock  a  fait  des  grandes  in- 

hOfmgatttA  m  IIm  CkJlection  of  State  stances  pour  aroir  sa  grace,  et  a  offeiC 

Urii^  de  tout  d^chirer:  mais  elle  loi  a  estA 

^MBBii»i» in« ;  A«  Fk<rsent  Dispo-  reAute." 
dtippiMlTft^ikai!  tiinwilmiil  1701 ;  Eng-        {  L'Hermitage,  March  )(. 
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QMAB,     denied,  that  lie  had  seen  a  commission  written  and  kasned  br 

J^  Jaauea,  and  containing  words  which  might  without  i^rd 

lenoe  be  constmed,  and  which  were,  by  all  to  whom,  thej  were 

shown,  actoally  construed,  to  anthorise  the  murderous  ambos- 

oade  of  Tumham  Green. 

Indeed  Chamock,  in  another  paper,  which  is  stiU  in  ezis- 
tence,  but  has  never  been  printed,  held  very  different  lan- 
guage. He  plainly  said  that,  for  reasons  too  obvious  to  be 
mentioned,  he  could  not  tell  the  whole  truth  in  the  paper 
which  he  had  delivered  to  the  Sherifis.  He  acknowledged 
that  the  plot  in  which  he  had  been  engaged  seemed,  even  to 
many  loyal  subjects,  highly  criminal.  They  called  him  as- 
sassin and  murderer.  Yet  what  had  he  done  more  than  had 
been  done  by  Mucins  Scaevola  ?  Nay,  what  had  he  done  more 
than  had  been  done  by  every  body  who  had  borne  arms  against 
the  Prince  of  Orange  P  If  an  army  of  twenty  thousand  men 
had  suddenly  landed  in  England  and  surprised  the  usurper, 
this  would  have  been  called  legitimate  war.  Did  the  diffiar- 
ence  between  war  and  assassination  depend  merely  on  the 
number  of  persons  engaged?  What  then  was  the  smallest 
number  which  could  lawfully  surprise  an  enemy  ?  Was  it 
five  thousand,  or  a  thousand,  or  a  hundred  ?  Jonathan  and 
his  armourbearer  were  only  two.  Tet  they  made  a  great 
slaughter  of  the  Philistines.  Was  that  assassination?  It 
cannot,  said  Chamock,  be  the  mere  act,  it  must  be  the  cause, 
that  makes  killing  assassination.  It  followed  that  it  was  not 
assassination  to  kill  one, — and  here  the  dying  man  gave  a 
loose  to  all  his  hatred, — who  had  declared  a  war  of  extermi- 
nation against  loyal  subjects,  who  hung,  drew,  and  quartered 
every  man  who  stood  up  for  the  right,  and  who  had  laid  waste 
England  to  enrich  the  Dutch.  Chamock  admitted  that  his 
enterprise  would  have  been  unjustifiable  if  it  had  not  been 
authorised  by  James:  but  he  maintained  that  it  had  been 
authorised,  not  indeed  expressly,  but  by  implication.  His 
Majesty  had  indeed  formerly  prohibited  similar  attempts: 
but  he  had  prohibited  them,  not  as  in  themselves  criminal, 
but  merely  as  inexpedient  at  this  or  that  conjuncture  of 
affairs.  Circumstances  had  changed.  The  prohibition  might 
therefore  reasonably  be  considered  as  withdrawn.  His  Ma- 
jesty's faithful  subjects  had  then  only  to  look  to  the  words  of 
his  commission;  and  those  words,  beyond  all  doubt,  fully 
warranted  an  attack  on  the  person  of  the  usurper.^ 

*  This  most  cnriouB  pap^r  is  among    A  short,  and  not  perfectlj  ingeniKNif, 
tlie  Naime  MSS.  in  the  Bodleian  Library,    abstract  of  it  will  be  foond  in  the  Life  </ 
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King  and  Keyes  sufifered  with  Cliamock.     King  behaved     CHAP, 
with  firmness  and  decency.    He  acknowledged  his  crima,  and  ^_^^*  . 
said  that  he  repented  of  it.    He  thought  it  due  to  the  Ohnrch  Execution 
of  which  he  was  a  member,  and  on  which  his  conduct  had  nock^Kinpr, 
brought  reproach,  to  declare  that  he  had  been  misled,  not  by  ah^  Keyes 
any  casuistry  about  tyrannicide,  but  merely  by  the  violence  of 
his  own  evil  passions.     Poor  Keyes  was  in  an  agony  of  terror. 
His  tears  and  lamentations  moved  the  pity  of  some  of  the 
spectators.    It  was  said  at  the  thne,  and  it  has  often  since 
been  repeated,  that  a  servant  drawn  into  crime  by  a  master, 
and  then  betrayed  by  that  master,  was  a  proper  object  of  royal 
clemency.    But  those  who  have  blamed  the  severity  with 
which  Keyes  was  treated  have  altogether  omitted  to  notice 
the  important  circumstance  which  distinguished  his  case  from 
that  of  every  other  conspirator.     He  had  been  one  of  the 
Blues.     He  had  kept  up  to  the  last  an  intercourse  with  his 
old  comrades.     On  the  very  day  fixed  for  the  murder  he  had 
contrived  to  mingle  with  them  and  to  pick  up  intelligence 
from  them.     The  regiment  had  been  so  deeply  infected  with 
disloyalty  that  it  had  been  foimd  necessary  to  confine  some 
men  and  to  dismiss  many  more.     Surely,  if  any  example  was' 
to  be  made,  it  was  proper  to  make  an  example  of  the  agent 
by  whose  instrumentality  the  men  who  meant  to  shoot  the 
King  communicated  witii  the  men  whose  business  was  to 
guard  him. 

Friend  was  tried  next.  His  crime  was  not  of  so  black  a  Trial  of 
dye  as  that  of  the  three  conspirators  who  had  just  suflFered.  ^"*^"^ 
He  had  indeed  invited  foreign  enemies  to  invade  the  realm, 
and  had  made  preparations  for  joining  them.  But,  though  he 
had  been  privy  to  the  design  of  assassination,  he  had  not  been 
%  party  to  it.  His  large  fortune  however,  and  the  use  which 
he  was  well  known  to  have  made  of  it,  marked  him*  out  as 
%  fit  object  for  punishment.  He,  like  Chamock,  asked  for 
oCNmael,  and,  like  Chamock,  asked  in  vain.  The  judges  could 
not  xdax  the  law ;  and  the  Attorney  General  would  not  post- 
the  trial.     The  proceedings  of  that  day  furnish  a  strong 

fi.  666.  Whj  MacphenoD,  who  had  giren  a  general  prohibition  that  at 

ited  iDUiy  less  inturesting  docu-  no  time  the  Prince  of  Orange  should  be 

tt   not  chooae   to  print   this    touched. Nobody  that  belieTea 

St  is  mtr  to  gueu.    I  will  Ilia  Migesty  to  be  lawful  King  of  En^- 

Pmo  or  three  important  sen-  land  can  doubt  but  that  in  virtue  of  his 

It  n^freaaonably  be  presumed  commiasion  to    levy  war    against    the 

'  im  ono  jimctiire,  Hia  Mijeaty  Prince  of  Orange  and  his  adherents,  the 

id  he  ail^t  in  another  ae-  setting  unon  his  person  is  justifiable,  as 

hts  OWB  uid  the  public  good  well  by  the  laws  of  tho  land  duly  iiiter- 

ts^disdil.    For  1  could  not  preted  and  explained  as  by  the  law  of 

ft  IB  Mcb  a  manner  as  if  ha  God/* 
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argument  in  favour  of  the  Act  from  the  benefit  of  which  Friend 
was  excluded.  It  is  impossible  to  read  them  over  at  this  dis- 
tance of  time  without  feeling  compassion  for  a  silly  ill  educated 
man,  unnerved  by  extreme  danger,  and  opposed  to  cool,  astute, 
and  experienced  antagonists.  Chamock  had  defended  himself 
and  those  who  were  tried  with  him  as  well  as  any  professional 
advocate  could  have  done.  But  poor  Friend  was  as  helpless 
as  a  child.  He  could  do  little  more  than  exclaim  that  he 
was  a  Protestant,  and  that  the  witnesses  against  him  were 
Papists,  who  had  dispensations  from  their  priests  for  peijuiy, 
and  who  believed  that  to  swear  away  the  lives  of  heretics  was 
a  meritorious  work.  He  was  so  grossly  ignorant  of  law  and 
history  as  to  imagine  that  the  Statute  of  Treasons,  passed  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  the  Third,  at  a  time  when  there  was  only 
one  religion  in  the  kingdom,  contained  a  clause  providing 
that  no  Papist  should  be  a  witness,  and  actually  forced  the 
Clerk  of  the  Court  to  read  the  whole  Act  jfrom  beginning  to 
end.  About  Friend's  guilt  it  was  impossible  that  there 
could  be  a  doubt  in  any  rational  mind.  He  was  convicted ; 
and  he  would  have  been  convicted  if  he  had  been  allowed  the 
privileges  for  which  he  asked. 

Parkyns  came  next.  He  had  been  deeply  concerned  in  the 
worst  part  of  the  plot,  and  was,  in  one  respect,  less  excusable 
than  any  of  his  accomplices :  for  they  were  all  nonjurors ;  and 
he  had  taken  the  oaths  to  the  existing  government.  He  too 
insisted  that  he  ought  to  be  tried  according  to  the  provisions 
of  the  new  Act.  But  the  counsel  for  the  Crown  stood  od 
their  extreme  right ;  and  his  request  was  denied.  As  he  was 
a  man  of  considerable  abilities,  and  had  been  bred  to  the  bar, 
he  probably  said  for  himself  all  that  counsel  could  have  said 
for  him  ;  and  that  all  amounted  to  very  little.  He  was  found 
guilty,  and  received  sentence  of  death  on  the  evening  of  the 
twenty-fourth  of  March,  within  six  hours  of  the  time  when 
the  law  of  which  he  had  vainly  demanded  the  benefit  was  to 
come  into  force.* 

The  execution  of  the  two  knights  was  eagerly  expected  by 
the  population  of  London.  The  States  General  were  informed 
by  their  correspondent  that,  of  all  sights,  that  in  which  the 
English  most  delighted  was  a  hanging,  and  that,  of  all  hang- 
ings within  the  memory  of  the  oldest  man,  that  of  Friend  and 
Parkyns  had  excited  the  greatest  interest.  The  multitude 
had  been  incensed  against  Friend  by  reports  touching  the 


*  The  trials  of  Friend  and  PArkyni  will  be  found,  excellent!/  reported,  anxBg 
the  SUte  TriaU. 
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exceedmg  badness  of  the  beer  which  he  brewed.     It  was  even     CHAP, 
niinoiired  that  he  had,  in  his  zeal  for  the  Jacobite  canse,      ^^ 
poisoned  all  the  casks  which  he  had  famished  to  the  navy. 
An  innnmerable  crowd  accordingly  assembled  at   Tybnm. 
Scaffolding  had  been  put  up  which  formed  an  immense  amphi- 
theatre round  the  gallows.     On  this  scaffolding  the  wealthier 
spectators  stood,  row  above  row ;  and  expectation  was  at  the 
height  when  it  was  announced  that  the  show  was  deferred. 
The  mob  broke  up  in  bad  humour,  and  not  without  many 
fights  between  those  who  had  given  money  for  their  places 
and  those  who  refused  to  return  it.* 

The  cause  of  this  severe  disappointment  was  a  resolution 
suddenly  passed  by  the  Commons.  A  member  had  pro- 
posed tiiat  a  Committee  should  be  sent  to  the  Tower  with 
authoriiy  to  examine  the  prisoners,  and  to  hold  out  to  them 
the  hope  that  they  might,  by  a  fall  and  ingenuous  con* 
fession,  obtain  the  intercession  of  the  House.  The  debate 
appears,  firom  the  scanty  information  which  has  come  down 
to  us,  to  have  been  a  very  curious  one.  Parties  seemed 
to  have  changed  characters.  It  might  have  been  expected 
that  the  Whigs  would  have  been  inexorably  severe,  and  that, 
if  there  was  any  tenderness  for  the  unhappy  men,  that 
tenderness  would  have  been  found  among  the  Tories.  But  in 
truth  many  of  the  Whigs  hoped  that  they  might,  by  sparing 
two  criminals  who  had  no  power  to  do  mischief,  be  able  to  de- 
teet  and  destroy  numerous  criminals  high  in  rank  and  office. 
On  the  other  hand,  every  man  who  had  ever  had  any  dealings 
dixect  or  indirect  with  Saint  6ermains,  or  who  took  an  inte- 
rest in  any  person  likely  to  have  had  such  dealings,  looked 
fixrward  with  dread  to  the  disclosures  which  the  captives 
miglit^  under  the  strong  terrors  of  death,  be  induced  to  make. 
S^moor,  simply  because  he  had  gone  further  in  treason  than 
almott  any  other  member  of  the  House,  was  louder  than  any 
oQier  member  of  the  House  in  exclaiming  against  all  indul- 
gence to  his  brother  traitors.  Would  the  Commons  usurp 
the  moet  sacred  prerogative  of  the  Crown  ?  It  was  for  His 
Mbgeety,  and  not  for  them  to  judge  whether  lives  justly  for- 
feited could  be  without  danger  spared.  The  Whigs  however 
ceiried  their  point.  A  Committee,  consisting  of  all  the 
Erify  Oooncillors  in  the  House,  set  off  instantly  for  Newgate. 
nieni  and  Ptokyns  were  interrogated,  but  to  no  purpose. 
Ihej  luidy  after  sentence  had  been  passed  on  them,  shown  at 

*  L'Hennitage,  April  fg,  1C96. 
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CHAP,  firit  ftimii*  iivrii|*tt>tnfiuf  wrakiit^M :  I  ml  thfir  rouimiT''  k**l  1««-b 
,^.',  ^  flirt  if  It'll  !■¥  th*-  •■\)iMrtiitifirifl<»f  riiirijiiniii*  «li\iiai-a  win*  Iia*1  Iwn 
SilinittiN]  t«*  till'  prijMiii.  Tin*  ninii>tir  whn  thai  i*krk}t.i  wi'ukl 
luivi*  ijivi  II  H.iv  hut  f«ir  I  hi*  «*iitn*utii*4  of  hi««  cliatit»hii-r,  «h*- 
M^ur*-*!  Ill  III  tti  piuffiT  liki*  «  man  fi>r  tin*  i^N^l  ruii»i*.  Tl.*- 
criiniiialii  a>  knunrhHlt^tl  Ihal  th<';k  lt.iil  A**Uf  thi*  ai  U  nf  wh:  L 
tli**r  h  1*1  I"-  11  ('••iivii'ttti,  hilt,  witli  ii  n-<M<hiti(>ii  whiih  i«  !K« 
m  'H*  r»  <!••••  tahh*  Ui*aii!^*  it  ••••  inii  t^i  havr  ppniii;;.  ii«'t  fr*  ". 
I  ••luitit'itioiiul  hiinlihmiil.  hist  friii  «*'i:1:iiii'iit4  if  h"Ufur  At.\ 
v  \\'i"U.  P-fi:*!**!  Ii»  i*.i\  .10  tl.ii!.;  wliiili  ii»'.iM  ri'iiii  r- n.^i- 
.  'Ii.  r-i  ■ 
y.%      '  lit  r*'W  ]:-'*inithi-  t'PiH'l  iiu'-nii  a^«ta*iiiM<i|  ul  T%hur:.  ;   a: 

•^  *  ■  '    '     t^*:-*  !.iu»*  till-   n»jlif*«*»r4  wi-r*'  i.i.t  il'-fr.i'.«hil  of  \)u-r  ah.  .^ 
h,    ,  liii-iil.      'nii*J»   ^  iw    iii«|i*«*f|   nil.-   -I;.'!!!    w!i:-h    tli'-^   lia«l  ij    !    •: 

|*-'<  ti^l,  aiiil  «1.i<  li  linMluftfl  a  in^-.ittr  fM*!iii;itiiii.  than  tK>-  •!• 

•  ■;ti»«n  it**lf.      .!■  r»iiii  t'.illii  r  an-l  tK%«n'!hi  r  ni'!irir;:.j  il.i . 

•  ?  U«*^   i*»-|i-'':  ;r  I,    iiiiuifl   •'•-■L    .i:mI    Sii.itt,    ha>l  al!i  ;«<!•  <i    r} 

I  riHi.iii-r*  i:.  N'-w  j:it«»,  uii'l  wip-  1:1  !!m'  •  .irt  iii;il'  r?!n'  j-.il^  «• 
Whi'ii  tK'    |ir.ivi  r-  h.-p*  •■■.•■r,  ..:.  1  j-  -•   l-r-r-    '!».    ^  .    ^-■■ 
iliti  hi^  '  !!i  •■.  *).*■  \)iT%*'  •  h:-»Fi  i?i  .tl  jirii  «!<•  ••■■•I  tip.  .i-..!  [^ 

tlit'ir  h.i'i'!'  ■•  »  lI.'-   h«'.i'l '  ••!  »/»••  "i*  ii:^'  »ii»li  *v! .!:.■■.   ■!  ". 

kii«-«*).     •  '•  I!  ■  •"  j-r  '?H'iMi  •■•I  .1  t    r  III  «  r  .ih«*Iti!:i>ii  t.iki  ::  !•    •..  ! 
PM  r^i   ..   •  .;    • .  .    Vi^i'.i*;-!!  «•!    '.}   ■    >i    k,  .i:\\    ]\i'*   I  r^  '!  •-  ■     .1 

r?..'      •  :i  :..    •■*    r.»:*-'l  .1    .;•     .'    •■■.%  r\  ,    ;ii.>l   X),*-   .  ••.  ">    •• 

|.i>»-*    •!■!.■••■•■:     J'\     !hi     !%i   •    !:.M'"r«    !.•    th«'    >)*«•.?!-     r.- 

W-'lM      •   !]••**     •    FIJf     rtJ^r.T  If;    •'     f"-r     Ihi-     rr:t!M*     wV.;    J.      '.fc 
h:  ■:!!:*!•   *i.vi  ••?}*••  ;:.ill'  w*.      r.il'^-l  hi-  K.i.i.  Nf    r*   •?  ■■  •      • 
ni.Tt.  ■    ■  ?'  !)  •     <'.'!i::ii    :.*.    iMt;.    !    thi*    !*       A«^a**.l..i*      ■      I"    • 
*■■  iiM  !.    !  >       :-.*':!:i--l.     Ilit   r.  I..-  1  i-'  •!•■':•.-..•  ■  :..  5       »*.    ^ 
!».*  •Kir     ■■.   Tii.i!    I'l"*.  ii"t  ••!.!i    w.tJi.-.?    i  w  ■••!   .■         .r    ;• 
f'  III'  r».  .     *  ■.!     nitli    •■  rip  !h:?:  J    wK.li    r    -"ri^li-l    •  i     '•  k* 
\\  a*  ?h.-  ..   f:.  i:j  !•  •  I-'  .ih^*!^t  •!   h^    •  '!in*':  ri  ii'\  ::.•  *.  .-.*  •      • 
)*  !'. iri-    !!..    .  . .  •  .  I  ••  !!•  •  f  ll..  •:-.f    !«.    .\\'^  Iii  •!   w  :!i4    r   ••  «  .  % 

•  h'i?l\     1    •■  :..i   ,i    r..    at'rj.  !     |    :>  i.       .iV.ii.':!.    *•:••.    •  •.  • 
whi«  h    !:.•!•     n.i*   I.-    !r*t.     ::.    'h.     Ifc-k    •  ?'   i  •  iiiir..  :      I'-i^    • 
Mr  in  ?h«    J  :-.i.  r.  .    if  ih-    l  'h'l!'  h  ••!   K.t.;;;.*:!.!  ' 

III  ji''.:r?..i!«.   |-aiii{'lili  t».   a:i*l   hn'.iil«i<|i'-.   tin*    :ri*-  '•  v.  «- 
f';.-    thr*--    I^\;*--.  a*   t)j.%    Wi  r*»   •  ulli^l.    was   ^h-irj  -i    r*  .  • 
hi  :i<l«'«h      Warr-.i*.!*    %!•  r»     *-'!i   •■•.!.      i'.- V    a*   i    >:.a**    -^    • 
t.iki-n  ai.  1    .!:.:rL-    !i««l  .    i  ■:!   <*•!!:•  r  n  a*  ahaf   t.  ■  i  ■ »?.  «  a^   *. 
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sel^  and,  bj  the  help  of  one  of  the  presses  which  were  at  the  CHAP, 
service  of  his  party,  sent  forth  from  his  hiding  place  a  de-  -_  ^  _- 
fence  of  his  condnct.  He  declared  that  he  abhorred  assas- 
sination as  mnch  as  any  of  those  who  railed  against  him; 
and  his  general  character  warrants  ns  in  believing  that  this 
declaration  was  perfectly  sincere.  But  the  rash  act  into 
which  he  had  been  hurried  by  party  spirit  furnished  his 
adversaries  with  very  plausible  reasons  for  questioning  his 
sincerity.  A  crowd  of  answers  to  his  defence  appeared.  Pre- 
eminent among  them  in  importance  was  a  solemn  manifesto, 
signed  by  the  two  Archbishops,  and  by  all  the  Bishops  who 
were  then  in  London,  twelve  in  number.  Even  Crewe  of 
Durham  and  Sprat  of  Bochester  set  their  names  to  this  docu- 
ment. They  condemned  the  proceedings  of  the  three  nonjur- 
ing  divines,  as  in  form  irregular,  and  in  substance  impious. 
To  remit  the  sins  of  impenitent  sinners  was  a  profane  abuse 
of  the  power  which  Christ  had  delegated  to  his  ministers.  It 
was  not  denied  that  Farkyns  had  planned  an  assassination. 
It  was  not  pretended  that  he  had  professed  any  repentance 
for  planning  an  assassination.  The  plain  inference  was  that 
the  divines  who  absolved  him  did  not  think  it  sinful  to  assas- 
sinate £ing  William.  Collier  rejoined :  but,  though  a  pug- 
nacious controversialist,  he  on  this  occasion  shrank  from 
ek«e  conflict,  and  made  his  escape  as  well  as  he  could  under 
a  dond  of  quotations  from  Tertullian,  Cyprian,  and  Jerome, 
AlbaspinsBUS  and  Hammond,  the  Council  of  Carthage  and  the 
Council  of  Toledo.  The  public  feeling  was  strongly  against 
tbe  three  absolvers.  The  government  however  wisely  deter- 
mined not  to  confer  on  them  the  honour  of  martyrdom.  A  bill 
WBt  fiHind  against  them  by  the  grand  jury  of  Middlesex :  but 
iliej  were  not  brought  to  trial.  Cook  and  Snatt  were  set  at 
Ebortj  after  a  short  detention ;  and  Collier  would  have  been 
teeated  with  equal  lenil^  if  he  would  have  consented  to  put 
m  bttL  But  he  was  determined  to  do  no  act  which  could  be 
eonstmed  into  a  recognition  of  the  usurping  government. 
He  was  therefore  outlawed ;  and  when  he  died,  more  than 
iiiirtjr  years  later,  his  outlawry  had  not  been  reversed.^ 

Fukyns  was  the  last  Englishman  who  was  tried  for  high  Triak  of 
under  the  old  system  of  procedure.    The  first  who  ^«>'^''^«>d» 
tried  under  the  new  system  was  Bookwood.     He  was  bmo,  and 
deJBfiMiiWl  by  Sir  Bartholomew  Shower,  who  in  the  preceding  l^>^<^ 
raign  liad  made  himself  imenviably  conspicuous  as  a  servile 

Ai»il  ^.  1096.    The    legal  aisnment  for  Cook  and  Snatt  wiU 
«r  IIm  Sahop^  Oolliez^s  De-    be  found  in  the  Collection  of  State  Triala. 
FMh«r  BafBDoe,  and  a  long 
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CHAP,  and  cruel  sycopliant,  had  obtained  from  James  the  Becorder- 
-_^^  -  ship  of  London  when  Holt  honourably  resigned  it,  had,  as 
Recorder,  sent,  soldiers  to  the  gibbet  for  breaches  of  military 
discipline,  and  had  justly  earned  the  nickname  of  the  Man- 
hunter.  Shower  had  deserved,  if  any  offender  had  deserved, 
to  be  excepted  from  the  Act  of  Indemnity,  and  left  to  the 
utmost  rigour  of  those  laws  which  he  had  shamelessly  per- 
verted. But  he  had  been  saved  by  the  clemency  of  William, 
and  had  requited  that  clemency  by  pertinacious  and  malig- 
nant opposition.*  It  was  doubtless  on  account  of  Shower's 
known  leaning  towards  Jacobitism  that  he  was  employed  on 
this  occasion.  He  raised  some  technical  objections  which 
the  Court  overruled.  On  the  merits  of  the  case  he  could 
make  no  defence.  The  jury  returned  a  verdict  of  guilty. 
Cranbume  and  Lowick  were  then  tried  and  convicted.  They 
suffered  with  Eookwood ;  and  there  the  execution  8topped.t 
The  As9o-  The  temper  of  the  nation  was  such  that  the  government 
«**»»•  might  have  shed  much  more  blood  without  incurring  the  re- 
proach of  cruelty.  The  feeling  which  had  been  caUed  forth  by 
the  discovery  of  the  plot  continued  during  several  weeks  to  in- 
crease day  by  day.  Of  that  feeling  the  able  men  who  were 
at  the  head  of  the  Whig  party  made  a  singularly  skilful  use. 
They  saw  that  the  public  enthusiasm,  if  left  without  guid- 
ance, would  exhaust  itself  in  huzzas,  healths,  and  bonfires, 
but  might,  if  wisely  guided,  be  the  means  of  producing  a 
great  and  lasting  effect.  The  Association,  into  which  the 
Commons  had  entered  while  the  King's  speech  was  still  in 
their  ears,  furnished  the  means  of  combining  four  fifths  of 
the  nation  in  one  vast  club  for  the  defence  of  the  order  of 
succession  with  which  were  inseparably  combined  the  dearest 
liberties  of  the  English  people,  and  of  establishing  a  test 
which  would  distinguish  those  who  were  zealous  for  that 
order  of  succession  from  those  who  sidlenly  and  reluctantly 
acquiesced  in  it.  Of  the  five  hundred  and  thirteen  members 
of  the  Lower  House  about  four  hundred  and  twenty  volun- 
tarily subscribed  the  instrument  which  recognised  William 
as  rightful  and  lawful  King  of  England.  It  was  moved  in 
the  Upper  House  that  the  same  form  should  be  adopted : 
but  objections  were  raised  by  the  Tories.  Nottingham,  ever 
conscientious,  honourable,  and  narrowminded,  declared  that 
he  could  not  assent  to  the  words  "  rightftd  and  lawful."  He 
still  held,  as  he  had  held  from  the  first,  that  a  prince  wLo 
had  taken  the  Crown,  not  by  birthright,  but  by  the  gift  of  the 

*  See  the  Manhunt  nr,  1600.  f  SUtc  Triali. 
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Conyeiition,  could  not  properly  be  so  described.     William     CHAP, 
was  doubtless  Eong  in  fisict,  and,  as  King  in  fact,  was  entitled    J\^'  - 
to  the  obedience  of  Christians.    ^^  No  man,"  said  Nottingham, 
^'  has  served  or  will  serve  His  Majesty  more  faithfully  than  I. 
But  to  this  document  I  cannot  set  my  hand."    Bochester  and 
Normanby  held  similar  language.     Monmouth,  in  a  speech  of 
two  hours  and  a  half,  earnestly  exhorted  the  Lords  to  agree 
with  the  Commons.     Burnet  was  vehement  on  the  same  side. 
Wharton,  whose  father  had  lately  died,  and  who  was  now 
Lord  Wharton,  appeared  in  the  foremost  rank  of  the  Whig 
peers.    But  no  man  distinguished  himself  more  in  the  debate 
than  one  whose  life,  both  public  and  private,  had  been  a  long 
series  of  faults  and  disasters,  the  incestuous  lover  of  Hen- 
rietta Berkeley,  the  unfortimate  lieutenant  of  Monmouth. 
He  had  recently  ceased  to  be  called  by  the  tarnished  name  of 
Grey  of  Wark,  and  was  now  Earl  of  Tankerville.     He  spoke 
on  that  day  vrith  great  force  and  eloquence  for  the  words, 
"rightful  and  lawful."     Leeds,  after  expressing  his  regret 
that  a  question  about  a  mere  phrase  should  have  produced 
dissension  among  noble  persons  who  were  all  equally  at- 
tached to  the  reigning  Sovereign,  undertook  the  office  of 
mediator.      He  proposed  that  their  Lordships,  instead  of 
recognising  William  as  rightful  and  lawful  King,   should 
declare  that  William  had  the  right  by  law  to  the  English 
Ciown^  and  that  no  other  person  had  any  right  whatever  to 
that  Crown.     Strange  to  say,  almost  all  the  Tory  peers  were 
perfectly  satisfied  with  what  Leeds  had  suggested.     Among 
'the  Whigs  there  was  some  imwillingness  to  consent  to  a 
change  which,  slight  as  it  war,  might  be  thought  to  indicate 
a  difference  of  opinion  between  the  two  Houses  on  a  subject 
of  cprave  importance.     But  Devonshire  and  Portland  declared 
tlieintelves  content:  their  authority  prevailed;  and  the  at- 
tention was  made.     How  a  rightfril  and  lawftd  possessor  is 
to  be  distinguished  firom  a  possessor  who  has  the  exclusive 
rig^t  by  law,  is  a  question  which  a  Whig  may,  without  any 
painfbl  sense  of  shame,  acknowledge  to  be  beyond  the  reach 
of  his  fiumlties,  and  leave  to  be  discussed  by  High  Church- 
men.   Eighty-three  peers  immediately  affixed  their  names  to 
ilia  amended  form  of  association ;  and  Bochester  was  among 
fliem.    Nottingham,  not  yet  quite  satisfied,  aaked  time  for 
ooBsideration*'''' 


•  iMity  indeed  the  only  good,  ac-  mots,  le  droit  qu*on  a  &  nne  chose  selon 

ftktndebiletisgiTenbyL'Her-  lea  loix  eatont  anaay  bon  qn*U  poisM 

^^laWL  He aayapveiy truly:  ^tje." 
*La  oBltMt  B*c«t  qn'ime  dispute  de 
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fill  and  lawfiil  King.  In  Norfolk  the  number  of  signatnreB  CTEAP. 
amounted  to  forty*eigIit  thousand,  in  SufiPoIk  to  serenty  .  ,^"^.- 
thousand.  Upwards  of  five  hundred  rolls  went  up  to  London 
bom  every  part  of  England.  The  number  of  names  attached 
to  twenty-seven  of  those  rolls  appears  from  the  London. 
Gazette  to  have  been  three  hundred  and  fourteen  thousand. 
After  making  the  largest  allowance  for  fraud,  it  seems  certain 
that  the  Association  included  the  great  majority  of  the  adult 
male  inhabitants  of  England  who  were  able  to  sign  their 
names.  The  tide  of  popidar  feeling  was  so  strong  that  a  man 
who  was  known  not  to  have  signed  ran  considerable  risk  of 
being  publicly  affronted.  Li  many  places  nobody  appeared 
without  wearing  in  his  hat  a  red  riband  on  which  were  em- 
broidered the  words,  ^^  Greneral  Association  for  King  William.'' 
Once  a  party  of  Jacobites  had  the  courage  to  parade  a  street 
in  London  with  an  emblematic  device  which  seemed  to  indi- 
cate their  contempt  for  what  they  called  the  new  Solemn 
League  and  Covenant.  They  were  instantly  put  to  rout  by 
the  mob,  and  their  leader  was  well  ducked.  The  enthusiasm 
spread  to  secluded  isles,  to  factories  in  foreign  countries,  to 
remote  colonies.  The  Association  was  signed  by  the  rude 
fishermen  of  the  SciUy  Bocks,  by  the  English  merchants  of 
Malaga,  by  the  English  merchants  of  Grenoa,  by  the  citizens 
of  New  York,  by  the  tobacco  planters  of  Virginia^  and  by  the 
sugar  planters  of  Barbadoes.^ 

Emboldened  by  success,  the  Whig  leaders  ventured  to  pro- 
ceed a  step  farther.  They  brought  into  the  Lower  House  a 
bin  for  the  securing  of  the  King's  person  and  government. 
By  this  bill  it  was  provided  that  whoever,  while,  the  war 
lasted,  should  come  fr^m  France  into  England  without  the 
royal  license  should  incur  the  penalties  of  treason,  that  the 
mupension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  should  continue  to  the 
end  of  the  year  1696,  and  that  all  functionaries  appointed  by 
William  shoxdd  retain  their  offices,  notwithstanding  his  death, 
till  his  successor  should  be  pleased  to  dismiss  them.  The 
form  of  Association  which  the  House  of  Commons  had  adop- 
ted was  solemnly  ratified;  and  it  was  provided  that  no  person 
sboiild  sit  in  that  House  or  should  hold  any  office,  civil  or 
militsiy,  without  signing.  The  Lords  were  indulged  in  the 
use  of  tilieir  own  form;  and  nothing  was  said  about  the  clergy. 

Hie  Tories,  headed  by  Finch  and  Seymour,  complained 
bitterly  of  this  new  test,  and  ventured  once  to  divide,  but 

lU  londoD  GtMttet   during    ^ j^**,  April  ij.  1696;  Poftmwi,  April 
— ^ ;  L*Hennitag^  March  JJ.,    9,  25.  80. 
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CHAP,     were  defeated.     Pinch  seems  to  have  been  heard  patiently : 
-_3^'_^  but,  notwithstanding  all  Seymour's  eloquence,  the  contemp- 
tuous manner  in  which  he  spoke  of  the  Association  raised  a 
storm  against  which  he  could  not  stand.     Loud  cries  of  ^^  the 
Tower,  the  Tower,"  were  heard.     Haughty  and  imperious  as 
he  was,  he  was  forced  to  explain  away  his  words,  and  could 
scarcely,  by  apologising  in  a  maimer  to  which  he  waa  Uttie 
accustomed,  save  himself  from  the  humiliation  of  being  called 
to  the  bar  and  reprimanded  on  his  knees.      The  bill  went  up 
to  the  Lords,  and  passed  with  great  speed  in  spite  of  the  op- 
position of  Bochester  and  Nottingham.''^ 
Bill  for  the      The  nature  and  extent  of  the  change  which  the  discoveiy 
Reflation  of  the  Assassination  Plot  had  produced  in  the  temper  of  the 
tioDs.  House  of  Commons  and  of  the  nation  is  strikingly  illustrated 

by  the  history  of  a  bill  entitled  a  Bill  for  the  further  Begola- 
tion  of  Elections  of  Members  of  Parliament. 

The  moneyed  interest  was  almost  entirely  Whig,  and  was 
therefore  an  object  of  dislike  to  the  Tories.  The  rapidly 
growing  power  of  that  interest  was  generally  regarded  with 
jealousy  by  landowners  whether  they  were  Whigs  or  Tories. 
It  was  something  new  and  monstrous  to  see  a  trader  from 
Lombard  Street,  who  had  no  tie  to  the  soil  of  our  island,  and 
whose  wealth  was  entirely  personal  and  movable,  post  down 
to  Devonshire  or  Sussex  with  a  portmanteau  full  of  guineas, 
oflfer  himself  as  candidate  for  a  borough  in  opposition  to  a 
neighbouring  gentleman  whose  ancestors  had  been  regularly 
returned  ever  since  the  Wars  of  the  Roses,  and  come  in  at 
the  head  of  the  poll.  Yet  even  this  was  not  the  worst.  More 
than  one  seat  in  Parliament,  it  was  said,  had  been  bought 
and  sold  over  a  dish  of  coffee  at  Garraway's.  The  purchaser 
had  not  been  required  even  to  go  through  the  form  of  show- 
ing himself  to  the  electoi-s.  Without  leaving  his  counting 
house  in  Cheapside,  he  had  been  chosen  to  represent  a  place 
which  he  had  never  seen.  Such  things  were  intolerable.  No 
man,  it  was  said,  ought  to  sit  in  the  English  legislature  who 
was  not  master  of  some  hundreds  of  acres  of  English 
ground.t  A  bill  was  accordingly  brought  in  for  excluding 
from  the  House  of  Commons  every  person  who  had  not  a  cer- 
tain estate  in  land.  For  a  knight  of  a  shire  the  qualification 
was  fixed  at  five  hundred  a  year :  for  a  burgess  at  two  hun- 

*  Joornalflof  the  Commons  and  Lords,  Men,  and  the  Considerations  upon  Cor- 

I/Hermitage,  April  yj.  |S.  1696.  nipt  Elections  of  Members  to  serre  in 

t  See  the  Freeholders  Plea  against  Parliament.   Both  these  pamphlets  were 

SCodgobbing  Elections  of   Parliament  published  in  1701. 
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dred  a  jeax.  Early  in  February  this  bill  was  read  a  second  CHAP, 
time  and  referred  to  a  Select  Committee.  A  motion  was  ^^  ,^  _. 
made  that  the  Committee  should  be  instructed  to  add  a  clause 
enacting  that  all  elections  should  be  by  ballot.  Whether  this 
motion  proceeded  from  a  Whig  or  from  a  Tory,  by  what 
arguments  it  was  supported,  and  on  what  grounds  it  was 
opposed,  we  have  now  no  means  of  discovering.  We  know  only 
that  it  was  rejected  without  a  division. 

Before  the  bill  came  back  fr^m  the  Committee,  some  of  the 
most  respectable  constituent  bodies  in  the  kingdom  had 
raised  their  voices  against  the  new  restriction  to  which  it  was 
proposed  to  subject  them.     There  had  in  general  been  littie 
sympathy  between  the  commercial  towns  and  the  Universities. 
For  the  commercial  towns  were  the  chief  seats  of  Whiggism 
and  Nonconformity;  and  the  Universities  were  zealous  for 
the  Crown  and  the  Church.    Now,  however,  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge made  common  cause  with  London  and  Bristol.  It  was 
hard,  said  the  Academics,  that  a  grave  and  learned  man,  sent 
by  a  large  body  of  grave  and  learned  men,  to  the  Great 
Council  of  the  nation,  should  be  thought  less  fit<to  sit  in  that 
Council  than  a  boozing  clown  who  had  scarcely  literature 
enough  to  entitle  him  to  the  benefit  of  clergy.    It  was  hard, 
said  tiie  traders,  that  a  merchant  prince,  who  had  been  the 
first  magistrate  of  the  first  city  in  the  world,  whose  name  on 
the  back  of  a  bill  commanded  entire  confidence  at  Smyrna 
and  at  Grenoa,  at  Hamburg  and  at  Amsterdam,  who  had  at  sea 
ships  every  one  of  which  was  worth  a  manor,  and  who  had  re- 
peatedly, when  the  liberty  and  religion  of  the  kingdom  were 
in  peril,  advanced  to  the  government,  at  an  hour's  notice, 
five  or  ten  thousand  pounds,  should  be  supposed  to  have  a  less 
stake  in  the  prosperity  of  the  commonwealth  than  a  squire 
who  sold  his  own  bullocks  and  hops  over  a  pot  of  ale  at  the 
nearest  market  town.     On  the  report,  it  was  moved  that  the 
Universities  should  be  excepted :  but  the  motion  was  lost  by 
a  hundred  and  fifty-one  votes  to  a  hundred  and  forty-three. 
On  the  third  reading  it  was  moved  that  the  City  of  London 
should  be  excepted :   but  it  was  not  thought  advisable  to 
divide.    The  final  question,  that  the  bill  do  pass,  was  carried 
bj  a  hundred  and  seventy-three  votes  to  a  hundred  and  fifty, 
on  the  day  whieh  preceded  the  discovery  of  the  Assassination 
Flot.    The  Lords  agreed  to  the  bill  witiiout  any  amendment. 
William  had  to  consider  whether  he  would  give  or  with- 
hold liis  assent.    The  commercial  towns  of  the  kingdom,  and 
•mong  them  the  City  of  London,  which  had  always  stood 
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of  Commons*  Chamberlayne  indeed  protested  loudly  against  CMAP. 
all  modificaidons  of  his  plan^  and  proclaimed,  with  undimin-  ^ 
ished  confidence,  that  he  wonld  make  all  his  countrymen 
rich  if  they  would  only  let  him.  He  was  not,  he  said,  the  first 
great  discoverer  whom  princes  and  statesmen  had  regarded  as 
a  dreamer.  Henry  the  Seventh  had,  in  an  evil  hour,  refused 
to  listen  to  Christopher  Columbus  ;  and  the  consequence  had 
been  that  England  had  lost  the  mines  of  Mexico  and  Peru. 
But  what  were  the  mines  of  Mexico  and  Peru  to  the  riches 
of  a  nation  blessed  with  an  unlimited  paper  currency  P 
By  this  time,  however,  the  united  force  of  reason  and  ridicule 
had  reduced  the  once  numerous  sect  which  followed  Cham- 
berlayne  to  a  small  and  select  company  of  incorrigible  fools. 
Few  even  of  the  squires  now  believed  in  his  two  great  doc- 
trines ;  the  doctrine  that  the  State  can,  by  merely  calling 
a  bundle  of  old  rags  ten  millions  sterling,  add  ten  mil- 
lions sterling  to  the  riches  of  the  nation ;  and  the  doctrine 
that  a  lease  of  land  for  a  term  of  years  may  be  worth  many 
times  the  fee  simple.  But  it  was  still  the  general  opinion 
of  the  country  gentlemen  that  a  bank,  of  which  it  should 
be  the  special  business  id  advance  money  on  the  security 
of  land,  might  be  a  great  blessing  to  the  nation.  Harley 
and  the  Speaker  Foley  now  proposed  that  such  a  bank 
should  be  established  by  Act  of  Parliament,  and  promised 
that,  if  their  plan  was  adopted,  the  £ing  should  be  amply 
supplied  with  money  for  the  next  campaign. 

The  Whig  leaders,  and  especially  Montague,  saw  that  the 
scheme  was  a  delusion,  that  it  must  speedily  &iL  and  that, 
before  it  fiuled,  it  might  not  improSly  n^Ttiieir  own 
fijLToarite  institution,  the  Bank  of  England.  But  on  this 
point  they  had  against  them,  not  only  the  whole  Tory  party, 
but  also  their  master  and  many  of  their  followers.  The 
necessities  of  the  State  were  pressing.  The  offers  of  the 
projectors  were  tempting.  The  Bank  of  England  had,  in 
zetom  for  its  charter,  advanced  to  the  State  only  one  million 
at  eight  per  cent.  The  Land  Bank  would  advance  more  than 
two  millions  and  a  half  at  seven  per  cent.  William,  whose 
chief  olgect  was  to  procure  money  for  the  service  of  the  year, 
waa  little  inclined  to  find  fault  with  any  source  from  which 
two  Bullions  and  a  half  could  be  obtained.  Sunderland,  who 
generally  exerted  his  influence  in  favour  of  the  Whig  leaders, 
fciled  iliem  on  this  occasion.  The  Whig  country  gentlemen 
delighted  by  the  prospect  of  being  able  to  repair  their 
leplenish  their  a^Uars,  and  give  portions  to  their 
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(^UP.  daughters.  It  was  impossible  to  contend  against  such  a 
-J^^  -  combination  of  force*  A  bill  was  passed  wbicli  authorised 
the  government  to  borrow  two  million  five  hundred  and  sixty- 
four  thousand  pounds  at  seven  per  cent*  A  fund,  arising 
chiefly  from  a  new  tax  on  salt,  was  set  apart  for  the  payment 
of  the  interest.  If,  before  the  first  of  August,  the  subscrip- 
tion for  one  half  of  this  loan  should  have  been  filled,  and  if 
one  half  of  the  sum  subscribed  should  have  been  paid  into 
the  Exchequer,  the  subscribers  were  to  become  a  corporate 
body,  imder  the  name  of  the  National  Land  Bank.  As  this 
bank  was  expressly  intended  to  accommodate  country  gentle- 
men, it  was  strictly  interdicted  from  lending  money  on  any 
private  security  other  than  a  mortgage  of  land,  and  was 
bound  to  lend  on  mortgage  at  least  half  a  million  annually. 
The  interest  on  this  half  million  was  not  to  exceed  three  and 
a  half  per  cent,  if  the  payments  were  quarterly,  or  four  per 
cent,  if  the  payments  were  half  yearly.  At  ihat  time  the 
market  rate  of  interest  on  the  best  mortgages  was  full  six 
per  cent.  The  shrewd  observers  at  the  Dutch  Embassy 
therefore  thought  that  the  subscription  would  never  be  haU 
filled  up ;  and  it  seems  strange  that  any  sane  person  should 
have  thought  otherwise.''^ 

It  was  vain  however  to  reason  against  the  general  infiita- 
ation.  The  Tories  exultingly  predicted  that  the  Bank  ot 
Bobert  Harley  would  completely  eclipse  the  Bank  of  Charles 
Montague.  The  bill  passed  both  Houses.  On  the  twenty- 
seventh  of  April  it  received  the  royal  assent ;  and  the  Par- 
liament was  immediately  afterwards  prorogued. 

*  The  Act  is  7  &  8  WilL  8.  c.  31.  Ita  hiatoiy  may  be  traced  in  the  Jonnala. 
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CHAPTER  XXn. 

On  the  seventli  of  May  1696,  William  landed  in  Holland  *     chap. 
Thence  he  proceeded  to  Flanders,  and  took  the  command  of  ^ 


the  allied  forces,  which  were  collected  in  the  neighbourhood  Military 
of  Ghent.    Villeroy  and  Boufflers  were  already  in  the  field.  i*^^e 
All  Europe  waited  impatiently  for  great  news  from  the  Nether- 
Netherlands,  but  waited  in  vain.     No  aggressive  movement 
was  made.    The  object  of  the  generals  on  both  sides  was  to 
keep  their  troops  from  dying  of  hunger ;  and  it  was  an  object 
by  no  means  easily  attained.     The  treasuries  both  of  France 
and  England  were  empty.     Lewis  had,  during  the  winter, 
created  with  great  difficuliy  and  expense  a  gigantic  maga- 
zine at  Givet  on  the  frontier  of  his  kingdom.     The  buildings 
were  commodious  and  of  vast  extent.     The  quantity  of  pro- 
vender laid  up  in  them  for  horses  was  immense.    The  num- 
ber of  rations  for  men  was  commonly  estimated  at  from 
thrcfie  to  four  millions.     But  early  in  the  spring  Athlone  and 
Cohom  had,  by  a  bold  and  dexterous  move,  surprised  Givet,.. 
and  had  utterly  destroyed  both  storehouses  and  stores,  f 
France,  already  fainting  from  exhaustion,  was  in  no  condition 
to  repair  such  a  loss.     Sieges  such  as  those  of  Mons  and 
Namur  were  operations  too  costly  for  her  means.     The  busi- 
ness of  her  army  now  was,  not  to  conquer,  but  to  subsist. 

The  army  of  William  was  reduced  to  straits  not  less  pain- 
foL  The  material  wealth  of  England,  indeed,  had  not  been 
Teij  iKriouflly  impaired  by  the  drain  which  the  war  had 
caused:  but  she  was  suffering  severely  from  the  defective 
state  of  that  instrument  by  which  her  material  wealth  was 
distribnted* 

Saturday,  the  second  of  May,  had  been  fixed  by  Parliament  Commer- 
as  tiie  last  day  on  which  the  clipped  crowns,  halfcrowns  and  fn^^^"**^ 
siuDings  were  to  be  received  by  tale  in  payment  of  taxes.:):  ian<u  " 

*  TfirHifft  CbMtte.  Maj  4.  1696.  money  must  be  brought  in  before  the 

t  JktL  Mndi  18. 16. 1696 ;  Monthly  fourth  of  May.    Ai  the  third  was  a 

Ifanaqr  iv  ]laidi«  1696.  Sunday,  the  lecond  was  praetieally  tli% 

I  St  All  fS0fided  that  the  clipped  lajtday. 
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CTAP.     The  Exchequer  was  besieged  from  dawn  till  midnight  bj  an 

jLJLii.     immense  multitude.     It  was  necessary  to  call  in  the  goards 

for  the  purpose  of  keeping  order.     On  the  following  Monday 

began  a  cruel  agony  of  a  few  months,  which  was  destined  to 

be  succeeded  by  many  years  of  almost  unbroken  prosperity.* 

Most  of  the  old  silver  had  vanished.  The  new  silver  had 
scarcely  made  its  appearance.  Several  millions  sterling, 
in  ingots  and  hammered  coin,  were  lying  in  the  vaults  of 
the  Exchequer;  and  the  milled  money  as  yet  came  forth 
very  slowly  fr*om  the  Mint.t  Alarmists  predicted  that  the 
wealthiest  and  most  enlightened  kingdom  in  Europe  would 
be  reduced  to  the  state  of  those  barbarous  societies  in  which 
a  mat  is  bought  with  a  hatchet,  and  a  pair  of  mocassins  with 
a  piece  of  venison. 

There  were,  indeed,  some  hammered  pieces  which  had 
escaped  mutilation;  and  sixpences  not  clipped  within  the 
innermost  ring  were  still  current.  This  old  money  and  the 
new  money  together  made  up  a  scanty  stock  of  sUver,  which, 
with  the  help  of  gold,  was  to  carry  the  nation  through  the 
summer  and  autumn.}  The  manufSi^turers  generally  con- 
trived, though  with  extreme  difficulty,  to  pay  their  workmen 
in  coin.§  The  upper  classes  seemed  to  have  lived  to  a  great 
extent  on  credit.  Even  an  opulent  man  seldom  had  the 
means  of  discharging  the  weekly  bills  of  his  baker  and 
butcher.il  A  promissory  note,  however,  subscribed  by  such 
a  man,  was  readily  taken  in  the  district  where  his  means  and 
character  were  well  known.  The  notes  of  the  wealthy  money- 
changers of  Lombard  Street  circulated  widely .H  The  paper 
of  the  Bank  of  England  did  much  service,  and  would  havt* 
done  more,  but  for  the  unhappy  error  into  which  the  Parlia- 
ment had  recently  been  led  by  Harley  and  Foley.  The  con- 
fidence which  the  public  had  felt  in  that  powerful  and 
opulent  Company  had  been  shaken  by  the  act  which  estab- 
lished the  Land  Bank.  It  might  well  be  doubted  whether 
there  would  be  room  for  the  two  rival  institutions;  and  of  the 

♦  L'Hermitage,  May  -^.  1696;  LoDdon  and  the  petition  from  Leiceater,  Kov.  21. 
Newsletter,  May  4.,  May  6.  In  the  News-         |  "Money  exceeding  scarce,  so  that 

letter  the  fourth  of  May  is  mentioned  as  none  was  paid  or  receiyed :  but  all  wa« 

**the  day  so  much  taken  notice  of  for  on  trust.'' — Evelyn,  May  13.   And  again, 

the  universal  concern  people  had  in  it.**  on  June  11. :  "  Want  of  current  monfv 

t  London  Newsletter,  May  21.  1696  ;  to  carry  on  the  smallest  ooncema,  eren 

Old  Postmaster,  June  25. ;  L'Hermitage,  for  daily  provisions  in  the  markets.** 

^7#-        '  -p  •  rxf       •     T       A  ^  L'Hermitage.  ^^TT!  See  a  Letter  of 

T»fr4  «r^'                    ""^"^           ^^^^  ^^'^''"  ^  Ton«>n.  which  Malone,  with 

^^o       V         .-.-       *         T,.      .     1^  ?^^^  probability,  supposes  to  have  b*?€u 

^    S^See  the  pebtion  from  BirminjrKara  writUn  at  this  time. 
ID  the  Commons  Journals,  Nov.  12. 1696; 
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two,  the  yonnger  seemed  to  be  the  &TOTirite  of  the  govern-  CTAP. 
ment  and  of  lie  legislature.  The  price  of  the  stock  of  the  ^  _^"^^ 
Bank  of  England  had  gone  rapidly  down  from  a  hundred  and 
ten  to  eighty-three.  Meanwhile  the  goldsmiths,  who  had 
from  the  first  been  hostile  to  that  great  corporation,  were 
plotting  against  it.  They  collected  its  paper  from  every 
quarter ;  and  on  the  fourth  of  May,  when  the  Exchequer  had 
just  swallowed  up  most  of  the  old  money,  and  when  scarcely 
any  of  the  new  money  had  been  issued,  they  flocked  to 
Grocers'  Hall,  and  insisted  on  immediate  payment.  A  single 
goldsmith  demanded  thirty  thousand  pounds.  The  Directors, 
in  this  extremity,  acted  wisely  and  firmly.  They  refdsed  to 
cash  the  notes  which  had  been  thus  maliciously  presented, 
and  left  the  holders  to  seek  a  remedy  in  Westminster  Hall. 
Other  creditors,  who  came  in  good  faith  to  ask  for  their  due, 
were  paid.  The  conspirators  affected  to  triumph  over  the 
powerful  body,  which  they  hated  and  dreaded.  The  bank 
which  had  recently  begun  to  exist  under  such  splendid 
auspices,  which  had  seemed  destined  to  make  a  revolution 
in  commerce  and  in  finance,  which  had  been  the  boast  of 
London  and  the  envy  of  Amsterdam,  was  already  insolvent, 
mined,  dishonoured.  Wretched  pasquinades  were  published, 
the  Trial  of  the  Land  Bank  for  murdering  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land, the  last  Will  and  Testament  of  the  Bank  of  England, 
the  Epitaph  of  the  Bank  of  England,  the  Liquest  on  the 
Bank  of  England.  But,  in  spite  of  aU  this  clamour  and  all 
this  wit,  the  correspondents  of  the  States  General  reported 
that  the  Bank  of  England  had  not  really  suffered  in  the 
public  esteem,  and  that  the  conduct  of  the  goldsmiths  was 
generally  condemned.^ 

Tbe  Directors  soop  found  it  impossible  to  procure  silver 
enough  to  meet  every  claim  which  was  made  on  them  in  good 
fiuUb  They  then  bethought  them  of  a  new  expedient.  They 
made  a  call  of  twenty  per  cent  on  the  proprietors,  and  thus 
laiaed  a  sum  which  enabled  them  to  give  every  applicant 
fiiteen  per  cent  in  milled  money  on  what  was  due  to  him. 
Thej  returned  him  his  note,  after  making  a  minute  upon  it 
that  part  had  been  paid.t  A  few  notes  thus  marked  are  still 
preacared  among  the  archives  of  the  Bank,  as  memorials  of 
that  teniUe  time.    The  paper  of  the  Corporation  continued 

*  X?BinilaC»  to  the  Statet  G«menl,    for  mnidering  the  Bank  of  England  at 
]C^f^;I«ittWsI>i»T,lCa7  7.;  Paria    Groeera'Hal^  1696.    The "^U  and  the 
'^ — ^  JvmA.;  TrialandCondenma-    Epitaph  wiU  be  foond  in  the  TriaL 
'    Ima  Buk  at  Eieter  Change        f  L'Hermitage,  June  11. 1696. 
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CHAP,  to  circulate :  but  the  yalue  fluctuated  violently  firom  day  to 
XXII.  ^y^  g^^  indeed  from  hour  to  hour ;  for  the  public  mind  was 
in  80  excitable  a  state  that  the  most  absurd  lie  which  a 
stockjobber  could  inyent  sufficed  to  send  the  price  up  or 
down.  One  week  the  discount  was  only  six  per  cent,  in 
another  week  twenty-four  per  cent.  A  tenpound  note,  which 
had  been  taken  in  the  morning  as  worth  more  than  nine 
pounds,  was  offcen  worth  less  than  eight  pounds  before 
night.* 

Another,  and,  at  that  conjuncture,  a  more  effectual  sub- 
stitute for  a  metallic  currency,  owed  its  existence  to  the 
ingenuity  of  Charles  Montague.  He  had  succeeded  in  en- 
grafting on  Harley's  Land  Bank  Bill  a  clause  which  em- 
powered the  government  to  issue  negotiable  paper  bearing 
interest  at  the  rate  of  threepence  a  day  on  a  hundred  pounds. 
In  the  midst  of  the  general  distress  and  confusion  appeared 
the  first  Exchequer  Bills,  drawn  for  various  amounts  from  a 
hundred  pounds  down  to  five  pounds.  These  instruments 
were  rapidly  distributed  over  the  kingdom  by  the  post,  and 
were  everywhere  welcome.  The  Jacobites  talked  violently 
against  them  in  every  coffeehouse,  and  wrote  much  detestable 
verse  against  them,  but  to  little  purpose.  The  success  of  the 
plan  was  such,  that  the  ministers  at  one  time  resolved  to 
issue  twentyshilling  bills,  and  even  fifteenshilling  bills,  for 
the  payment  of  the  troops.  But  it  does  not  appear  that  this 
resolution  was  carried  into  effect.f 

It  is  difficult  to  imagine  how,  without  the  Exchequer  Bills, 
the  government  of  the  country  could  have  been  carried  on 
during  that  year.  Every  source  of  revenue  had  been  affected 
by  the  state  of  the  currency ;  and  one  source,  on  which  the 

♦  On  this  subject  see  the  Short  His-  money  from  hand  to  hand :  *tis  obseircil 

tory  of  the  Last  Parliament,  1699 ;  Nar-  that  such  as  cry  them    down   are  ill 

cissus  Luttrell's  Diary ;  the  newspapers  aflfectod  to  the  GoTernment*"  *'  They  are 

of  1696  passim,  and  the  letters  of  L'ller-  found  by  experience,"  savs  the  Postman 

mitape  passim.     See  also  the  petition  of  of  the  seyenth  of  May  following,  *'  to  be 

the  Clothiers  of  Gloucester  in  the  Com-  of  extraordinary  use  to  the  merchants 

mons*  Journal,  Nov.  27.1696.  Oldmixon,  and  traders  of  the  City  of  London,  and 

who  had  been  himself  a  sufferer,  writes  all  other  parts  of  the  kingdom.**     I  will 

on  this  subject  with  even  more  than  his  give  one  specimen  of  the  unmetrical  and 

usual  acrimony.  almost  unmtelligible  doegrel  which  the 

t  See  L'Hermitage,  June  Jf.,  ^J^^',  Jacobite  poeU  published  on  this  sub- 

JSr^:.  Aug.  A.,  ^^  1696 ;  Luttr^U's  J^^  '- 

Diary,  Aug.  4.   The  Postman  of  August  "IJay.Sir.dldyonhjarof  thel«tepiwdani«ilon. 

,e     -^^    .ro       ,      _^i.   J  ^    J  Of  Bonding  paper  for  payment  quite  thro  the 

16.  mentions  the  great  benefit  derived  nation  ?    "^       •^^         ^ 

from  the  Exchequer  Bills.    The  Pegasus        Yes,  Sir,  I  have ;  they  *re  your  lIonti^De'i 

A^   -?L.    *-«j    I ^v*---    l_-4.v    *u  Tinctured  and  colouPBd  by  your  Parliament 

do  more    and    more    obtain  with  the  votea. 

public;  and  'tis  no  wonder."  The  Pega-       Bnt'tla  plain  on  the  people  to  be  bnt  a  toart, 
BUM  of  Aug.  28.  layi:    "They  pass  as        Theycome  by  the  carrier  and  go  by  the  port." 
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Parliament  had  confidently  reckoned  for  the  means  of  de-     CHAP, 
fraying  more  than  half  the  charge  of  the  war,  had  yielded  -  \^ 

not  a  single  farthing. 

The  snm  expected  from  the  Land  Bank  was  near  two  mU-  Finandd 
lion  six  hundred  thousand  pounds.  Of  this  sum  one  half 
was  to  be  subscribed,  and  one  quarter  paid  up  by  the  first  of 
August.  The  King,  just  before  his  departure,  had  signed 
a  warrant  appointing  certain  commissioners,  among  whom 
Harley  and  Foley  were  the  most  eminent,  to  receive  the 
names  of  the  contributors.*  A  great  meeting  of  persons 
interested  in  the  scheme  was  held  in  the  Hall  of  the  Middle 
Temple.  One  office  was  opened  at  Exeter  Change,  another 
at  Mercers'  Hall.  Forty  agents  went  down  into  the  country, 
and  announced  to  the  landed  gentry  of  every  shire  the  ap- 
proach of  the  golden  age  of  high  rents  and  low  interest.  The 
Council  of  Eegency,  in  order  to  set  an  example  to  the  nation, 
put  down  the  King's  name  for  five  thousand  pounds ;  and  the 
newspapers  assured  the  world  that  the  subscription  would 
speedily  be  filled.t  But  when  three  weeks  had  passed  away, 
it  was  found  that  only  fifteen  hundred  pounds  had  been 
added  to  the  five  thousand  contributed  by  the  King.  Many 
wondered  at  this :  yet  there  was  little  cause  for  wonder. 
The  sum  which  the  friends  of  the  project  had  undertaken  to 
raise  was  a  sum  which  only  the  enemies  of  the  project  could 
furnish.  The  country  gentlemen  wished  well  to  Harley's 
scheme :  but  they  Ysdshed  well  to  it  because  they  wanted  to 
borrow  money  on  easy  terms ;  and,  wanting  to  borrow  money, 
they  of  course  were  not  able  to  lend  it.  The  moneyed  class 
alone  could  supply  what  was  necessary  to  the  existence  of 
the  Land  Bank :  and  the  Land  Bank  was  avowedly  intended 
to  diminish  the  profits,  to  destroy  the  political  influence,  and 
to  lower  the  social  position  of  the  moneyed  class.  As  the 
usarers  did  not  choose  to  take  on  themselves  the  expense  of 
putting  down  usury,  the  whole  plan  failed  in  a  manner  which, 
if  tlie  aspect  of  public  affairs  had  been  less  alarming,  would 
IttrTe  been  exquisitely  ludicrous.  The  day  drew  near.  The 
neatlj  ruled  pages  of  the  subscription  book  at  Mercers'  Hall 
were  still  blank.  The  Commissioners  stood  aghast.  In  their 
distress  they  applied  to  the  government  for  indulgence.  Many 
great  capitalists,  they  said,  were  desirous  to  subscribe,  but 
stood  aloof  because  tlie  terms  were  too  hard.  There  ought 
to  be  some  relaxation.    Would  the  Council  of  Begency  con- 

JounalBt  Not.  25. 1696.    mona*  Journals,  Not.  25. ;  Pottman,  May 
J«M  ^  1696  ;  Com-    6.,  June  4.,  July  2. 
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And  now  the  Council  of  Begency,  almost  in  despair^  had  CELAP. 
recourse  to  the  Bank  of  England.  Two  hundred  thousand  -  ^^^'  ^ 
pounds  was  the  yerj  smallest  sum  which  would  suffice  to 
meet  the  King's  moist  pressing  wants.  Would  the  Bank  of 
England  advance  that  sum  ?  The  capitalists  who  had  the 
chief  sway  in  the  corporation  were  in  bad  humour,  and  not 
without  reason.  But  fair  words,  earnest  entreaties,  and  large 
promises  were  not  spared :  all  the  influence  of  Montague, 
which  was  justly  great,  was  exerted :  the  Directors  promised 
to  do  their  best :  but  they  apprehended  that  it  would  be  im- 
possible for  them  to  raise  the  money  without  making  a  second 
call  of  twenty  per  cent  on  their  constituents.  It  was  neces- 
sary that  the  question  should  be  submitted  to  a  General 
Court :  in  such  a  court  more  than  six  hundred  persons  were 
entitled  to  vote ;  and  the  result  might  well  be  doubted.  The 
proprietors  were  summoned  to  meet  on  the  fifteenth  of 
August  at  Grocers'  Hall.  During  the  painful  interval  of 
suspense,  Shrewsbury  wrote  to  his  master  in  language  more 
tragic  than  is  often  found  in  official  letters.  ^^  If  this  should 
not  succeed,  Grod  knows  what  can  be  done.  Any  thing  must 
be  tried  and  ventured  rather  than  lie  down  and  die."*  On 
the  fiftieenth  of  August,  a  great  epoch  in  the  history  of  the 
Bank,  the  General  Court  was  held.  In  the  chair  sate  Sir 
John  Houblon,  the  Governor,  who  was  also  Lord  Mayor  of 
London,  and,  what  would  in  our  time  be  thought  strange,  a 
Commissioner  of  the  Admiralty.  Sir  John,  in  a  speech,  every 
word  of  which  was  in  writing,  and  had  been  carefully  con- 
sidered by  the  Directors,  explained  the  case,  and  implored 
the  assembly  to  stand  by  King  William.  There  was  at  first 
m  little  murmuring.  "  K  our  notes  would  do,'*  it  was  said, 
we  should  be  most  willing  to  assist  His  Majesty :  but  two 
hundred  thousand  pounds  in  hard  money  at  a  time  like 
this—.**  The  Governor  announced  explicitly  that  nothing 
bat  gold  or  silver  would  supply  the  necessities  of  the  army  in 
FlandeFB.  At  length  the  question  was  put  to  the  vote ;  and 
ererj  hand  in  the  Hall  was  held  up  for  sending  the  money. 
The  letters  from  the  Dutch  Embassy  informed  the  States 
General  that  the  events  of  that  day  had  bound  the  Bank  and 
the  govenunent  together  in  close  alliance,  and  that  several 
of  tiie  ministers  had,  immediately  after  the  meeting,  pur- 
*  etock  merely  in  order  to  give  a  pledge  of  their  attach- 

to  William,  Aug.  7. 1696 ;  I/HermiUge,  Aug.  IJ. ;  London  GnzetU, 
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the  Mint  had  thouelit  it  a  CTeat  feat  to  coin  silver  to  the  CHAP. 
amount  of  fifteen  thousand  pounds  in  a  week.  When  Mon-  -_  ^  r 
tague  talked  of  thirty  or  forty  thousand,  these  men  of  form 
and  precedent  pronounced  the  thing  impracticable.  But  the 
energy  of  the  young  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  of  his 
iriend  the  Warden  accomplished  far  greater  wonders.  Soon 
nineteen  mills  were  going  at  once  in  the  Tower.  As  &st  as 
aien  could  be  trained  to  the  work  in  London,  bands  of  them 
were  sent  off  to  other  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Mints  were 
established  at  Bristol,  York,  Exeter,  Norwich,  and  Chester. 
This  arrangement  was  in  the  highest  degree  popular.  The 
machinery  and  the  workmen  were  welcomed  to  the  new 
stations  with  the  ringing  of  bells  and  the  firing  of  guns.  The 
weekly  issue  increased  to  sixty  thousand  pounds,  to  eighty 
thousand,  to  a  hundred  thousand,  and  at  length  to  a  hundred 
and  twenty  thousand.*  Yet  even  this  issue,  though  great,  not 
only  beyond  precedent,  but  beyond  hope,  was  scanty  when 
compared  with  the  demands  of  the  nation.  Kor  did  all  the 
newly  stamped  silver  pass  into  circulation:  for  during  the 
summer  and  autimm  those  politicians  who  were  for  raising  the 
denomination  of  the  coin  were  active  and  clamorous ;  and  it 
was  generally  expected  that,  as  soon  as  the  Parliament  should 
reassemble,  a  strong  effort  would  be  made  to  carry  a  law 
enacting  that  ninepence  should  be  a  shilling.  Of  course  no 
person  who  thought  it  probable  that  he  should,  at  a  day  not 
far  distant,  be  able  to  pay  a  debt  of  a  pound  with  three  crown 
pieces  instead  of  four,  was  willing  to  part  with  a  crown  piece 
till  that  day  arrived.  Most  of  the  milled  pieces  were  there- 
feze  hoarded.t  May,  June,  and  July  passed  away  without 
aaj  perceptible  increase  in  the  quantity  of  good  money.  It 
WM  not  till  August  that  the  keenest  observer  could  discern 
the  first  £aint  signs  of  returning  prosperity,  j: 

The  distress  of  the  common  people  was  severe,  and  was  DUtzcM 
aggravated  by  the  follies  of  magistrates  and  by  the  arts  of  ^^^^ . 
malecontents.    The  Lords  Justices,  by  an  order  in  Council,  db^  tem* 
exhorted  gentlemen  who   were   in  the   Commission  of  the  ^^il^ 
Fteoe  to  hold  frequent  meetings,  and  to  see  that  both  the 
laws  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  and  the  laws  for  the  repression 
of  Tagrancy  and  rioting  were  effectually  put  in  execution.§ 

*  HbpUm  HftTiici's  Brief  Merooizes;  f  Parifl  Oazette,  Aug.  11.  1696. 

IsmSmrm  XBfi.  801 ;   the  Old  Post-  |  On  the  7th  of  August  L*Hennitage 

■Ml«t  ^47  ^  lOM ;    the  Postman,  remarked  for  the  first  time  that  money 

Mqf  ML,  Jjuj  4^  8«9tember  12.  19.,  Go-  seemed  to  be  more  abundiuit. 

'-■-^t.s  UHtnirf  1)1117  and  L'Henni-  §  London Gasette,  July  6. 1696;  Nar- 

.  J.— ■•A.,  of  Uug  sQnuiier  |^  eiasusLiittrell'sDiazy. 
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know  how  much  they  had  brought.  After  some  delay  they  CTAP. 
were  able  to  produce  a  single  clipped  half  crown.^  Such  ^^^ 
disturbances  as  this  were  at  a  distance  exaggerated  into  in- 
irarrections  and  massacres.  At  Paris,  it  was  gravely  asserted 
in  print  that,  in  an  English  town  which  was  not  named,  a 
soldier  and  a  batcher  had  quarrelled  about  a  piece  of  money, 
that  the  soldier  had  kUled  ihe  butcher,  that  the  butcher's  man 
had  snatched  up  a  cleaver  and  killed  the  soldier,  that  a  great 
fight  had  followed,  and  that  fifty  dead  bodies  had  been  left  on 
the  ground.t  The  truth  was  that  the  behaviour  of  the  great 
body  of  the  people  was  beyond  all  praise.  The  Judges  when, 
in  September,  they  returned  fix)m  their  circuits,  reported  that 
the  temper  of  the  nation  was  excellent.^  There  was  a  pa- 
tience, a  reasonableness,  a  good  nature,  a  good  faith,  which 
nobody  had  anticipated.  Every  body  felt  that  nothing  but 
mutual  help  and  mutual  forbearance  could  prevent  the  disso- 
lution of  society.  A  hard  creditor,  who  sternly  demanded  pay- 
ment to  the  day  in  milled  money,  was  pointed  at  in  the  streets, 
and  was  beset  by  his  own  creditors  with  demands  which  soon 
brought  him  to  reason.  Much  uneasiness  had  been  felt  about 
the  troops.  It  was  scarcely  possible  to  pay  them  regularly : 
if  they  were  not  paid  regularly,  it  might  well  be  apprehended 
that  tiiey  would  supply  their  wants  by  rapine ;  and  such  ra- 
pine it  was  certain  that  the  nation,  altogether  unaccustomed 
to  military  exaction  and  oppression,  would  not  tamely  endure. 
But,  strange  to  say,  there  was,  through  this  cruel  year,  a 
better  understanding  than  had  ever  been  known  between  the 
8<ddier8  and  the  rest  of  the  community.  The  gentry,  the 
fiamers,  the  shopkeepers,  supplied  the  redcoats  with  neces- 
saries in  a  manner  so  Mendly  and  liberal  that  there  was  no 
brawling  and  no  marauding.  ^^  Severely  as  these  difS^culties 
hsve  been  felt,"  L'Hermitage  writes,  ^^they  have  produced 
(me  hi^py  e£fect :  they  have  shown  how  good  the  spirit  of 
the  country  is.  No  person,  however  &vourable  his  opinion 
of  the  English  may  have  been,  could  have  expected  that  a 
time  of  such  suffering  would  have  been  a  time  of  such  tran- 
qiiimty."$ 

Some  men,  who  love  to  trace,  in  the  strangely  complicated 
mate  of  human  aflBairs,  the  marks  of  more  than  human  wis- 
doni,  were  of  opinion  that,  but  for  the  interference  of  a 
gmdoofl  Phnridence,  the  plan  so  elaborately  devised  by  great 


*  Bmfikm  umwn  to  OrMoombe,  enU-        i  X'Hennitage,  Oct  X,  1696. 
drf  >iiieirioMqBft8e»ndalooa  Libel  |  UHennitage,  Julj  ](.,  Oet.  {^  fg, 

t  IWs  OmiHu,  Sept.  16.  1696.  1696. 
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CHAP,     statesmen  and  great  pliilosopliers  would  have  fiailed  com- 
-  ^^^1-  pletely  and  ignominionsly.    Often,  since  the  Beyolation,  th« 


English  had  been  snllen  and  quemlous,  unreasonably  jealous 
of  the  Dutch,  and  disposed  to  put  the  worst  construction  on 
every  act  of  the  King.  Had  the  fourth  of  May  found  our 
ancestors  in  such  a  mood,  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that 
sharp  distress,  irritating  minds  already  irritable,  wonld  hare 
caused  an  outbreak,  which  must  have  shaken,  and  might 
have  subverted,  the  throne  of  William.  Happily,  at  the 
moment  at  which  the  loyalty  of  the  nation  was  put  to  the 
most  severe  test,  the  King  was  more  popular  than  he  had 
ever  been  since  the  day  on  which  the  Crown  was  tendered  to 
him  in  the  Banqueting  House.  The  plot  which  had  been 
laid  against  his  life  had  excited  general  disgust  and  horror. 
His  reserved  manners,  his  foreign  attachments  were  forgotten. 
He  had  become  an  object  of  personal  interest  and  of  personal 
affection  to  his  people.  They  were  every  where  coming  in 
crowds  to  sign  the  instrument  which  bound  them  to  defend 
and  to  avenge  him.  They  were  every  where  carrying  about 
in  their  hats  the  badges  of  their  loyalty  to  him.  They  could 
hardly  be  restrained  from  inflicting  simmiary  punishment  on 
the  few  who  still  dared  openly  to  question  his  title.  Jacobite 
was  now  a  synonyme  for  cutthroat.  Noted  Jacobite  laymen 
had  just  planned  a  foul  murder.  Noted  Jacobite  priests  had, 
in  the  face  of  day,  and  in  the  administration  of  a  solemn 
ordinance  of  religion,  indicated  their  approbation  of  that 
murder.  Many  honest  and  pious  men,  who  thought  that 
their  allegiance  was  still  due  to  James,  had  indignantly  relin- 
quished all  connection  vsrith  zealots  who  seemed  to  thhik  that 
a  righteous  end  justified  the  most  unrighteous  means.  Such 
was  the  state  of  public  feeling  during  the  summer  and 
autumn  of  1696 ;  and  therefore  it  was  that  hardships  which, 
in  any  of  the  seven  preceding  years,  would  certainly  have 
produced  a  rebellion,  and  might  perhaps  have  produced  a 
counterrevolution,  did  not  produce  a  single  riot  too  serious 
to  be  suppressed  by  the  constable's  staff. 
NegoUa-  Nevertheless,  the  effect  of  the  commercial  and  financial 

FmcT*^  crisis  in  England  was  felt  through  all  the  fleets  and  armies 
the  Duke  of  the  coalition.  The  great  source  of  subsidies  was  dry.  No 
important  military  operation  could  any  where  be  attempted. 
Meanwhile  overtures  tending  to  peace  had  been  made ;  and  a 
negotiation  had  been  opened.  Caillieres,  one  of  the  ablest  of 
tiie  many  able  envoys  in  the  service  of  France,  had  been  sent 
to  the  Netherlands,  and  had  held  many  conferences  with 


^ 
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Dykvelt.  Those  conferences  might  perhaps  have  come  to  a  CHAP, 
speedy  and  satisfSeustorj  close,  had  not  iVance,  at  this  time,  ^^^^^^ 
won  a  great  diplomatic  victory  in  another  quarter.  Lewis  had, 
during  seven  years,  been  scheming  and  laboming  in  vain  to 
break  thegreatarray  of  potentates  whom  the  dread  of  his  might 
and  of  his  ambition  had  brought  together  and  kept  together. 
Bnt,  during  seven  years,  all  his  arts  had  been  baffled  by  the  skill 
of  William ;  and,  when  the  eighth  campaign  opened,  the  con- 
federacy had  not  been  weakened  by  a  single  desertion.  Soon 
however  it  began  to  be  suspected  that  the  Duke  of  Savoy  was 
secretly  treating  with  the  enemy.  He  solemnly  assured  Gral- 
way,  who  represented  England  at  the  Court  of  Turin,  that 
there  was  not  the  slightest  ground  for  such  suspicions,  and 
sent  to  William  letters  filled  with  professions  of  zeal  for  the 
common  cause,  and  with  earnest  entreaties  for  more  money. 
This  dissimulation  continued  till  a  French  army,  commanded 
by  CSatinat,  appeared  in  Piedmont.  Then  the  Duke  threw 
off  his  disguise,  concluded  a  peace  with  France,  joined  his 
troops  to  those  of  Catinat,  marched  into  the  Milanese,  and 
informed  the  allies  whom  he  had  just  abandoned  that,  imless 
they  wished  to  have  him  for  an  enemy,  they  must  declare 
Italy  neutral  ground.  The  Courts  of  Vienna  and  Madrid, 
in  great  dismay,  submitted  to  the  terms  which  he  dictated. 
William  expostulated  and  protested  in  vain.  His  influence 
was  no  longer  what  it  had  been.  The  general  opinion  of 
Europe  was  that  the  riches  and  the  credit  of  England  were 
completely  exhausted ;  and  both  her  confederates  and  her 
enemies  imagined  that  they  might  safely  treat  her  with 
indignity.  Spain,  true  to  her  invariable  maxim  that  eveiy 
ihing  ought  to  be  done  for  her  and  nothing  by  her,  had  the 
eAontery  to  reproach  the  Prince,  to  whom  she  owed  it  that 
she  had  not  lost  the  Netherlands  and  Catalonia,  because  he 
had  not  sent  troops  and  money  to  defend  her  possessions  in 
Italy.  The  Imperial  ministers  formed  and  executed  resolu- 
tkms  gravely  affecting  the  interests  of  the  coalition  without 
consiilting  him  who  had  been  the  author  and  the  soul  of  the 
eoalifcion**  Lewis  had,  after  the  failure  of  the  Assassination 
Plot,  made  up  his  mind  to  the  disagreeable  necessity  of  recog- 
ninng  William,  and  had  authorised  CaiUieres  to  make  a  decla- 
mtkm  to  that  effect.  But  the  defection  of  Savoy,  the  neutrality 
of  Hbdjf  the  disunion  among  the  allies,  and,  above  all,  the  dis- 
of  England,  exaggerated  as  those  distresses  were  in  the 

MomMj  Merenrift ;    Corre-    30.  1696 ;  Memoir  of  the  Maiqneii  of 
m   IwCWMB    Shrewtbniy    and    Leganet. 
}  Wlffim  to  HeiDsim,  July  23. 
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rii\i\         ,...    .        ...u  die  Jacobites  of  Saint  Grermains  reoeired  from 

-•U-        ...j       .  .^;ces  of  London,  produced  a  change.     The  tone  of 

:      •  .>*  Ivcanie  high  and  arrogant :  he  went  back  from  his 

...J  rtjfused  to  give  any  pledge  that  his  master  would 

iOilge  the  Prince  of  Orange  as  King  of  Great  Britam. 

'^  ;is  great  among  the  nonjurors.     They  had  always, 

<,  1.  i>een  certain  that  the  Great  Monarch  would  not  be 

.ofiil  of  his  own  glory  and  of  the  common  interest 

<  ^ .  \  i^is  as  to  abandon  the  cause  of  his  unfortunate 

^,N^  .iuJ  to  call  an  usurper  his  brother.      They  knew 

ai'  best  authority  that  His   Most   Christian  Majesty 

voiy,  at  Fontainebleau,  given  satisfactory  assurances 

uai  ;iubject  to  King  James.     Indeed,  there  is  reason  to 

.  c*v    that   the   project  of  an  invasion  of  our  island  was 

^  I  seriously  discussed  at  Versailles.     Catinat's  army  was 

,^a  .It  liberty.     France,  relieved  from  all  apprehension  on 

^v  side  of  Savoy,  might  spare   twenty  thousand  men  for 

.  .Icsceut  on  England ;  and,  if  the  misery   and  discontent 

viv  were  such  as  was  generally  reported,  the  nation  might 

v  Ji»po*wd  to  receive  foreign  deliverers  with  open  arms.* 

^  jfli.K>my  was  the  prospect  which  lay  before  "William, 
«\hoii,  iu  the  autunm  of  1696,  he  quitted  hib  camp  in  the 
Ni»lhcrlands  for  England.     His    servants  here   meanwhile 
wnv    looking  forward  to  his  arrival  with   intense  anxiety, 
h'oi"   that  anxiety  there   were   i)er8onal   as   well  as  public 
i-^HiHons.     An  event  had  taken  place  which  had  caused  more 
liiicasiness  to  the  ministers  than  even  the  lamentable  state 
v»t'  thO  money  market  and  the  Exchequer, 
stjivb  o*        l>uring  the  King's  absence,  the  search  for  the  Jacobites 
.•.vbii'       ^^ii^»   liad   been   concerned  in  the   plots   of   the  preceding 
:^'^r      winter  had  not  been  intermitted;    and  of  those  Jacobites 
li^"**      iiono  was  in  greater  peril  than  Sir  John  Fenwick.     His  birth, 
KMvicr.      •»«   connections,  the   high   situations   which  he  had  filled, 
the  indefatigable  activity  with  which  he  had,  during  several 
voars,  laboured  to  subvert  the  government,  and  the  personal 
insolence  with  which  he  had  treated  the  deceased  Queen, 
marked  him  out  as  a  man  fit  to  be  made  an  example.     He 
liiicceeded,  however,  in  concealing  himself  from  the  offioors 
(if  justice  till  the   first  heat  of  pursuit   was   over.     In  his 
hidingplace  he  thought  of  an  ingenious  device  which  miirlit, 
us  he  conceived,  save  him  from  the  fate  of  his  friends  Char- 
nock  and  Parkyns.     Two  witnesses  were  necessary  to  convict 

^Qiam  to  Heinsiufl,  ^  ,/,  Xor.  J?.,  Nov.  {Z.  1696 ;  Prior  to  T«exington, 
;  Tillien  to  ShrewBbaiy,  Nor.  JJ. 
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him.     It  appeared,  £rom  what  had  pa49sed  on  the  trials  of  his     OTAP. 
aooomplices,  that  there  were  only  two  witnesses  who  conld  .  -^"^  . 
prove  his  guilt,  Porter  and  Groodman.    His  life  was  safe  if 
either  of  these  men  conld  be  persuaded  to  abscond. 

Fenwick  was  not  the  only  person  who  had  strong  reason 
to  wish  that  Porter,  or  Groodman,  or  both,  might  be  induced 
to  leare  England.  Ailesbury  had  been  arrested,  and  com- 
mitted to  the  Tower ;  and  he  well  knew  that,  if  these  men 
appeared  against  him,  his  head  would  be  in  serious  danger. 
His  friends  and  Fenwick's  raised  what  was  thought  a  sufBl- 
dent  sum ;  and  two  Irishmen,  or,  in  the  phrase  of  the  news- 
papers of  that  day,  bogtrotters,  a  barber  named  Clancy,  and 
a  disbanded  captain  named  Donelagh,  undertook  the  work 
of  corruption. 

The  first  attempt  was  made  on  Porter.  Clancy  contrived 
to  &I1  in  with  him  at  a  tavern,  threw  out  significant  hints, 
and,  finding  that  those  hints  were  favourably  received,  opened 
a  regular  negotiation.  The  terms  offered  were  alluring; 
three  hundred  guineas  down,  three  hundred  more  as  soon 
as  the  witness  should  be  beyond  sea,  a  handsome  annuity 
for  life,  a  free  pardon  frt>m  King  James,  and  a  secure  re- 
treat in  France.  Porter  seemed  inclined,  and  perhaps  was 
really  inclined,  to  consent.  He  said  that  he  still  was  what 
he  had  been,  that  he  was  at  heart  attached  to  the  good  cause, 
but  that  he  had  been  tried  beyond  his  streng^  Li&  was 
sweet.  It  was  easy  for  men  who  had  never  been  in  danger 
to  aaj  that  none  but  a  villain  would  save  himself  by  hanging 
his  associates :  but  a  few  hours  in  Newgate,  with  the  near 
looepect  of  a  journey  on  a  sledge  to  Tyburn,  would  teach 
such  boasters  to  be  more  charitable.  After  repeatedly  con- 
flBning  with  Clancy,  Porter  was  introduced  to  Fenwick's  wife, 
Ladj  Mary,  a  sister  of  the  Earl  of  Carlisle.  Every  thing  was 
■ocm  settled.  Donelagh  made  the  arrangements  for  the 
flig^iL  A  boat  was  in  waiting.  The  letters  which  were 
to  seeore  to  the  fugitive  the  protection  of  King  James  were 
pivpared  by  Fenwick.  The  hour  and  place  were  fixed  at 
wlddi  Porter  was  to  receive  the  first  instalment  of  the  pro- 
ndied  reward.  But  his  heart  misgave  him.  He  had,  in 
trotliy  gone  such  lengths  that  it  would  have  been  madness 
ia  him  to  torn  back.  He  had  sent  Chamock,  King,  Keyes, 
Fiarlgrus,  Bookwood,  Cranbume,  to  the  gallows.  It 
inqpotfible  that  such  a  Judas  could  ever  be  really  forgiven. 
In  Rruoe,  among  the  friends  and  comrades  of  those  whom 
Im  had  destroyed,  his  life  would  not  be  worth  one  day's  pur- 
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CHAP,  chase.  No  pardon  under  the  Great  Seal  would  avert  the 
-  J^^'  -  stroke  of  the  avenger  of  blood.  Nay,  who  could  say  that 
the  bribe  now  offered  was  not  a  bait  intended  to  lure  the 
victim  to  the  place  where  a  terrible  doom  awaited  him  9  Porter 
resolved  to  be  true  to  that  government  under  which  alone  he 
could  be  safe :  he  carried  to  Whitehall  information  of  the 
whole  intrigue;  and  he  received  full  instructions  from  the 
ministers.  On  the  eve  of  the  day  fixed  for  his  departure 
he  had  a  farewell  meeting  with  Clancy  at  a  tavern.  Three 
hundred  guineas  were  counted  out  on  the  table.  Porter 
pocketed  them,  and  gave  a  signal.  Instantly  several  mes- 
sengers from  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State  rushed  into 
the  room,  and  produced  a  warrant.  The  unlucky  barber  was 
carried  off  to  prison,  tried  for  his  offence,  convicted,  and 
piUoried.* 
Capture  of  This  mishap  made  Fenwick's  situation  more  perilous  than 
Fenwick.  ever.  At  the  next  sessions  for  the  City  of  London,  a  bill  of 
indictment  against  him,  for  high  treason,  was  laid  before  the 
grand  jury.  Porter  and  Goodman  appeared  as  witnesses  for 
the  Crown,  and  the  bill  was  found.  Fenwick  now  thought 
that  it  was  high  time  to  steal  away  to  the  Continent.  Ar- 
rangements were  made  for  his  passage.  He  quitted  his  hid- 
ingplace,  and  repaired  to  Bonmey  Marsh.  There  he  hoped 
to  find  shelter  till  the  vessel  which  was  to  convey  him  across 
the  Channel  should  arrive.  For,  though  Hunt's  establish- 
ment had  been  broken  up,  there  were  still  in  that  dreary 
region  smugglers  who  carried  on  more  than  one  lawless 
trade.  It  chanced  that  two  of  these  men  had  just  been 
arrested  on  a  charge  of  harbouring  traitors.  The  messenger 
who  had  taken  them  into  custody  was  returning  to  London 
with  them,  when,  on  the  high  road,  he  met  Fenwick  face  to 
face.  Unfortunately  for  Fenwick,  no  face  in  England  was 
better  known  than  his.  "  It  is  Sir  John,"  said  the  officer  to 
the  prisoners :  "  Stand  by  me,  my  good  fellows ;  and,  I 
warrant  you,  you  will  have  your  pardons,  and  a  bag  of 
guineas  besides."  The  offer  was  too  tempting  to  be  refused : 
but  Fenwick  was  better  mounted  than  his  assailants:  he 
dashed  through  them,  pistol  in  hand,  and  was  soon  out  of 
sight.  They  pursued  him  :  the  hue  and  cry  was  raised :  the 
bells  of  all  the  parish  churches  of  the  Marsh  rang  out  the 

*  My  aocount  of  the  attempt  to  cor-  to  tlie  States  General,  May  ^.  }{.  1696 ; 

mpt  Porter  is  taken  from  his  ezamina-  the  Postboy,  May  0. ;  the  Postman,  Mar 

tion  before  the  House  of  Commons  on  0. ;  Narcissus  Luttrell's  Diary ;  London 

Nov.  16.  1696,  and  from  the  following  Gazette,  Oct.  19.  1696. 
foorces:  Burnet,  ii.  183.;  L'Hermitage 
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akmn  :  the  whole  country  was  up :  every  path  was  guarded ;  CHAR 
every  thicket  was  beaten :  every  hut  was  searched ;  and  at  ^  _^^"lr 
length  the  fugitive  was  found  in  bed.  Just  then  a  bark,  of 
very  suspicious  appearance,  came  in  sight:  she  soon  ap- 
proached the  shore,  and  showed  English  colours :  but  to  the 
practised  eyes  of  the  Kentish  fishermen  she  looked  much  like 
a  French  privateer.  It  was  not  difficult  to  guess  her  errand. 
After  waiting  a  short  time  in  vain  for  her  passenger,  she 
stood  out  to  sea.''^ 

Fenwick,  unluckily  for  himself,  was  able  so  fiax  to  elude  the 
vigilance  of  those  who  had  charge  of  him  as  to  scrawl  with  a 
lead  pencil  a  short  letter  to  his  wife.  Every  line  contained 
evidence  of  his  guilt.  All,  he  wrote,  was  over :  he  was  a  dead 
man,  unless,  indeed,  his  friends  could,  by  dint  of  solicitation, 
obtain  a  pardon  for  him.  Perhaps  the  united  entreaties  of  all 
the  Howards  might  succeed.  He  would  go  abroad :  he  would 
solemnly  promise  never  again  to  set  foot  on  English  ground, 
and  never  to  draw  sword  against  the  government.  Or  would 
it  be  possible  to  bribe  a  juryman  or  two  to  starve  out  the  rest? 
"  That,**  he  wrote,  "  or  nothing  can  save  me."  This  billet 
was  intercepted  in  its  way  to  the  post,  and  sent  up  to  White- 
balL  Fenwick  was  soon  carried  to  London  and  brought 
before  the  Lords  Justices.  At  first  he  held  high  language, 
and  bade  defiance  to  his  accusers.  He  was  told  that  he  had 
not  always  been  so  confident ;  and  his  letter  to  his  wife  was 
laid  before  him.  He  had  not  till  then  been  aware  that  it 
bad  &Ilen  into  hands  for  which  it  was  not  intended.  His 
distress  and  confusion  became  great.  He  felt  that,  if  he 
were  instantly  sent  before  a  jury,  a  conviction  was  inevitable. 
One  chance  remained.  If  he  could  delay  his  trial  for  a 
short  time,  the  judges  would  leave  town  for  their  circuits : 
a  few  weeks  would  be  gained ;  and  in  the  course  of  a  few 
weeks  something  might  be  done. 

He  addressed  himself  particularly  to  the  Lord  Steward,  Fenwidc's 
Devonahire,  with  whom  he  had  formerly  had  some  connec-  ^°  ^■■'^"** 
tkm  of  a  friendly  kind.  The  unhappy  man  declared  that  he 
threw  himself  entirely  on  the  royal  mercy,  and  offSered  to  dis- 
cloee  all  that  he  knew  touching  the  plots  of  the  Jacobites. 
Thai  he  knew  much  nobody  could  doubt.  Devonshire  ad- 
riaed  his  colleagues  to  postpone  the  trial  till  the  pleasure  of 
WilHaia  conld  be  known.  This  advice  was  taken.  The  King 
fnfamied  of  what  had  passed ;   and  he  soon  sent  an 
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would  be  a  just  pimishinent  for  his  baseness,  and  a  great  CHAP, 
service  to  Eliug  James.  Still  more  desirable  was  it  to  blast  ^ 
the  £Eune  and  to  destroy  the  inflaence  of  Bussell  and  Shrews- 
bniy.  Both  were  distinguished  members  of  that  party  which 
had,  under  different  names,  been,  during  two  generations, 
implacably  hostile  to  the  Kings  of  the  House  of  Stuart. 
Both  had  taken  a  great  part  in  the  Bevolution.  The  names 
of  both  were  subscribed  to  the  instrument  which  had  invited 
the  Prince  of  Orange  to  England.  One  of  them  was  now  his 
Minister  for  Maritime  Affo^irs ;  the  other  his  Principal  Sec- 
retary of  State :  but  neither  had  been  constantly  faithful  to 
him.  Both  had,  soon  after  his  accession,  bitterly  resented 
his  wise  and  magnanimous  impartiality,  which,  to  their 
minds,  disordered  by  party  spirit,  seemed  to  be  unjust  and 
ungrateful  partiality  to  the  Tory  faction ;  and  both  had,  in 
their  spleen,  listened  to  emissaries  from  Saint  Germains. 
Bussell  had  vowed  by  all  that  was  most  sacred  that  he  would 
himself  bring  back  his  exiled  Sovereign.  But  the  vow  was 
broken  as  soon  as  it  had  been  uttered ;  and  he  to  whom  the 
royal  fisunily  had  looked  as  to  a  second  Monk  had  crushed 
the  hopes  of  that  family  at  La  Hogue.  Shrewsbury  had  not 
gone  such  lengths.  Yet  he,  too,  while  out  of  humour  witli 
William,  had  tampered  with  the  agents  of  James.  With 
the  power  and  reputation  of  these  two  great  men  was  closely 
connected  the  power  and  reputation  of  the  whole  Whig 
party.  That  party,  after  some  quarrels,  which  were  in  truth 
qnarrels  of  lovers,  was  now  cordially  reconciled  to  William, 
and  bound  to  him  by  the  strongest  ties.  If  those  ties  could 
be  dissolved,  if  he  could  be  induced  to  regard  with  distrust 
and  ayersion  the  only  set  of  men  which  was  on  principle  and 
with  enthusiasm  devoted  to  his  interests,  his  enemies  would 
indeed  have  reason  to  rejoice. 

With  such  views  as  these  Fenwick  delivered  to  Devonshire 
ft  pftper  80  cunningly  composed  that  it  would  probably  have 
brought  some  severe  calamity  on  the  prince  to  whom  it  was 
flddreased,  had  not  that  prince  been  a  man  of  singularly  clear 
judgment  and  singularly  lofby  spirit.  The  pai)er  contained 
•earody  any  thing  respecting  those  Jacobite  plots  in  which  the 
writer  had  himself  been  concerned,  and  of  which  he  intimately 
knew  all  the  details.  It  contained  nothing  which  could  be  of 
the  anuDeBt  prejudice  to  any  person  who  was  really  hostile  to 
the  ft^gfciTig  order  of  things.  The  whole  narrative  was  made  up 
of  •tarieiy  too  tm^  for  the  most  part,  yet  resting  on  no  better 
Mitiborilj  than  hearsay,  about  the  intrigues  of  some  eminent 

82 
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GEEAP.  warriors  and  statesmen,  who,  whatever  their  foi-mer  conduct 
,  might  have  been,  were  now  at  least  hearty  in  support  of 
William.  Gk)dolphin,  Fenwick  averred,  had  accepted  a  seat  at 
the  Board  of  Treasury,  with  the  sanction  and  for  the  benefit  of 
King  James.  Marlborough  had  promised  to  carry  over  the 
army,  Bussell  to  carry  over  the  fleet.  Shrewsbury,  while  oat 
of  office,  had  plotted  with  Middleton  against  the  govemmeDt. 
Indeed  the  Whigs  were  now  the  favourites  at  Saint  Germains. 
Many  old  Mends  of  hereditary  right  were  moved  to  jealousy 
by  the  preference  which  James  gave  to  the  new  converts. 
Nay,  he  had  been  heard  to  express  his  confident  hope  that 
the  monarchy  would  be  set  up  again  by  the  very  hands  which 
had  pulled  it  down. 

Such  was  Fenwick's  confession.  Devonshire  received  it  and 
sent  it  by  express  to  the  Netherlands,  without  intimating  to 
any  of  his  fellow  councillors  what  it  contained.  The  accused 
ministers  afterwards  complained  bitterly  of  this  proceedin(^ 
Devonshire  defended  himself  by  saying  that  he  had  been  es- 
pecially deputed  by  the  King  to  take  the  prisoner's  informar 
tion,  and  was  bound,  as  a  true  servant  of  the  Crown,  to  trans- 
mit that  information  to  His  Majesty  and  to  His  Majesty  alone. 

The  messenger  sent  by  Devonsldre  found  William  at  Loo. 
The  TTiTig  read  the  confession,  and  saw  at  once  with  what 
objects  it  had  been  drawn  up.  It  contained  little  more  than 
what  he  had  long  known,  and  had  long,  with  politic  and  gene- 
rous dissimulation,  affected  not  to  know.  If  he  spared,  em- 
ployed, and  promoted  men  who  had  been  false  to  him,  it  was 
not  because  he  was  their  dupe.  His  observation  was  quick 
and  just :  his  intelligence  was  good ;  and  he  had,  during 
some  years,  had  in  his  hands  proofe  of  much  that  Fen- 
wick had  only  gathered  from  wandering  reports.  It  has 
seemed  strange  to  many  that  a  prince  of  high  spirit  and  acri- 
monious temper  should  have  treated  servants,  who  had  so 
deeply  wronged  him,  with  a  kindness  hardly  to  be  expected 
from  the  meekest  of  human  beings.  But  William  was  em- 
phatically a  statesman.  HI  humour,  the  natural  and  pardon- 
able effect  of  much  bodily  and  much  mental  suffering,  might 
sometimes  impel  him  to  give  a  tart  answer.  But  never  did  he 
on  any  important  occasion  indulge  his  angry  passions  at  the 
expense  of  the  great  interests  of  which  he  was  the  guardian. 
For  the  sake  of  those  interests,  proud  and  imperious  as  he  was 
by  nature,  he  submitted  patiently  to  galling  restraints,  bore 
cruel  indignities  and  disappointments  with  the  outward  show 
of  serenity,  and  not  only  forgave,  but  often  pretended  not 
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to  see,  offences  which  might  well  have  moved  him  to  bitter  CHAP, 
resentment.  He  knew  that  he  must  work  with  such  tools  -  _  , 
as  he  had.  If  he  was  to  govern  England  he  mnst  employ  the 
public  men  of  England;  and,  in  his  age,  the  public  men  of 
England,  with  much  of  a  peculiar  kind  of  ability,  were,  as 
a  class,  lowminded  and  immoral.  There  were  doubtless  ex- 
ceptions. Such  was  Nottingham  among  the  Tories,  and 
Somers  among  the  Whigs.  But  the  majority,  both  of  the 
Tory  and  of  the  Whig  ministers  of  William,  were  men  whose 
characters  had  taken  the  ply  in  the  days  of  the  Antipuri- 
tan  reaction.  They  had  been  formed  in  two  evil  schools, 
in  the  most  unprincipled  of  courts  and  the  most  unprincipled 
of  oppositions,  a  court  which  took  its  character  from  Charles, 
an  opposition  headed  by  Shaftesbury.  From  men  so  trained 
it  would  have  been  unreasonable  to  expect  disinterested  and 
stead&st  fidelily  to  any  cause.  But,  though  they  could  not 
be  trusted,  they  might  be  used ;  and  they  might  be  useful. 
No  reliance  could  be  placed  on  their  principles :  but  much  re- 
liance might  be  placed  on  their  hopes  and  on  their  fears ;  and, 
of  the  two  Kings  who  laid  claim  to  the  English  crown,  the 
Sling  fiom  whom  there  was  most  to  hope  and  most  to  fear 
was  the  King  in  possession.  K  therefore  William  had  little 
reason  to  esteem  these  politicians  his  hearty  friends,  he  had 
still  less  reason  to  number  them  among  his  hearty  foes.  Their 
conduct  towards  him,  reprehensible  as  it  was,  might  be  called 
upright  when  compared  with  their  conduct  towards  James. 
1\>  fhe  reigning  Sovereign  they  had  given  valuable  service ; 
to  ibe  banished  Sovereign  little  more  than  promises  and  pro- 
ftaaions.  Shrewsbury  might,  in  a  moment  of  resentment  or 
of  weakness,  have  trafficked  with  Jacobite  agents :  but  his 
general  conduct  had  proved  that  he  was  as  far  as  ever  from 
beiiig  a  Jacobite.  Gk)dolpliin  had  been  lavish  of  fair  words  to 
iiie  dynajBty  which  was  out :  but  he  had  diligently  and  skil- 
Mfy  iiqpmntended  the  finances  of  the  dynasty  which  was  in. 
ItnMoll  had  sworn  that  he  would  desert  with  the  Englifth  fleet : 
but  he  had  burned  the  French  fleet.  Even  Marlborough's 
known  treasons, — for  his  share  in  the  disaster  of  Brest  and 
file  death  of  Talmash  was  as  yet  unsuspected, — ^had  not  done 
ao  much  harm  as  his  exertions  at  Walcourt,  at  Cork,  and  at 
TTtniln  had  done  good.  William  had  therefore  wisely  re- 
eolfed  to  shut  his  eyes  to  perfidy,  which,  however  disgraceful 
it  n||^  be,  had  not  injured  him,  and  still  to  avail  himself, 
wilii  yioper  precautions,  of  the  eminent  talents  which  some  of 
Ida  vdhtthftil  counsellors  possessed.    Having  determined  on 
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CTAP.  this  course,  and  haying  long  followed  it  with  happ j  effect,  he 
^  conld  not  but  be  annoyed  and  provoked  bj  Fenwick's  confes- 
sion. Sir  John,  it  was  plain,  thought  himself  a  MachiaTeL 
K  his  trick  succeeded,  the  Princess,  whom  it  was  most  impOT- 
tant  to  keep  in  good  humour,  would  be  alienated  bom  tiie 
government  by  the  disgrace  of  Marlborough.  The  whole  Whig 
party,  the  firmest  support  of  the  throne,  would  be  alienated  by 
the  disgrace  of  Bussell  and  Shrewsbury.  In  the  meantime 
not  one  of  those  plotters  whom  Fenwick  knew  to  have  been 
deeply  concerned  in  plans  of  insurrection,  invasion,  assassina- 
tion, would  be  molested.  This  cunning  schemer  should  &ad 
that  he  had  not  to  do  with  a  novice.  William,  instead  of 
turning  his  accused  servants  out  of  their  places,  sent  the  con- 
fession to  Shrewsbury,  and  desired  that  it  might  be  laid  before 
the  Lords  Justices.  ^^  I  am  astonished,"  the  King  wrote,  ^^  at 
the  fellow's  ef&ontery.  You  know  me  too  well  to  think  that 
such  stories  can  make  any  impression  on  me.  Observe  this 
honest  man's  sincerity.  He  has  nothing  to  say  except  against 
my  friends.  Not  a  word  about  the  plans  of  his  brother  Jaco- 
bites." The  King  concluded  by  directing  the  Lords  Justices 
to  send  Fenwick  before  a  jury  with  aU  speed.* 

The  effect  produced  by  William's  letter  was  remarkable. 
Every  one  of  the  accused  persons  behaved  himself  in  a  man- 
ner singularly  characteristic.  Marlborough,  the  most  cul- 
pable of  all,  preserved  a  serenity,  mild,  majestic,  and  slightly 
contemptuous.  Eussell,  scarcely  less  criminal  than  Marl- 
borough, went  into  a  towering  passion,  and  breathed  nothing 
but  vengeance  against  the  villanous  informer.  Grodolphin, 
uneasy,  but  wary,  reserved,  and  sel^ossessed,  prepared  him- 
self to  stand  on  the  defensive.  But  Shrewsbury,  who  of  all 
the  four  was  the  least  to  blame,  was  utterly  overwhelmed. 
He  wrote  in  extreme  distress  to  William,  acknowledged  with 
warm  expressions  of  gratitude  the  King's  rare  generosity, 
and  protested  that  Fenwick  had  malignantly  exaggerated 
and  distorted  mere  trifles  into  enormous  crimes.  ^'  My  Lord 
Middleton," — such  was  the  substance  of  the  letter, — "  was 
certainly  in  communication  with  me  about  the  time  of  the 
battle  of  La  Hogue.  We  are  relations :  we  frequently  met ; 
we  supped  together  just  before  he  returned  to  France:  I 
promised  to  take  care  of  his  interests  here :  he  in  return 
offered  to  do  me  good  offices  there :  but  I  told  him  that  I 
had  offended  too  deeply  to  be  forgiven,  and  that  I  would 
not  stoop  to  ask  forgiveness."    This,  Shrewsbury  averred, 

*  William  to  SbTeirtbory,  from  Loo,  Sept.  10. 1690. 
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was  the  whole  extent  of  his  offence.^  It  is  but  too  certain  Ctta-p, 
that  this  confession  was  by  no  means  ingenuous ;  nor  is  it  .  "^^^^^^ 
likely  that  WiUiam  was  deceiyed.  But  he  was  determined 
to  spare  the  repentant  traitor  the  humiliation  of  owning  a 
fftult  and  accepting  a  pardon.  ^^  I  can  see/'  the  King  wrote, 
^  no  crime  at  all  in  what  you  have  acknowledged.  Be  assured 
that  these  calumnies  have  made  no  un£a.vourable  impression 
on  me.  Nay,  you  shall  find  that  they  have  strengthened  my 
confidence  in  you."  f  A  man  hardened  in  deprayity  would 
have  been  perfectly  contented  with  an  acquittal  so  complete, 
announced  in  language  so  gracious.  But  Shrewsbury  was 
quite  unnerved  by  a  tenderness  which  he  was  conscious  that 
he  had  not  merited.  He  shrank  from  the  thought  of  meeting 
the  master  whom  he  had  wronged,  and  by  whom  he  had  been 
forgiven,  and  of  sustaining  the  gaze  of  the  peers,  among 
whom  his  birth  andhis  abilities  had  gained  for  h\m  a  station 
of  which  he  felt  that  he  was  unworthy.  The  campaign  in 
the  Netherlands  was  over.  The  session  of  Parliament  was 
approaching.  The  King  was  expected  with  the  first  £Edr 
wind.  Shrewsbury  left  town,  and  retired  to  the  Wolds  of 
Gloucestershire.  In  that  district,  then  one  of  the  wildest  in 
the  south  of  the  island,  he  had  a  small  country  seat,  sur- 
roxmded  by  pleasant  gardens  and  fiishponds.  William  had, 
in  his  progress  a  year  before,  visited  this  dwelling,  which  lay 
&r  from  the  nearest  high  road  and  from  the  nearest  market 
town,  and  had  been  much  struck  by  the  silence  and  loneliness 
of  the  retreat  in  which  he  found  the  most  graceful  and 
splendid  of  his  Enghsh  courtiers. 

At  one  in  the  morning  of  the  sixth  of  October,  the  King  Retam  of 
landed  at  Margate.  Late  in  the  evening  he  reached  Kensing-*  ^^^^ 
ton.  On  the  following  morning  a  brilliant  crowd  of  minis- 
ters  and  nobles  pressed  to  kiss  his  hand :  but  he  missed  one 
fSace  which  ought  to  have  been  there,  and  asked  where  the 
Duke  of  Shrewsbury  was,  and  when  he  was  expected  in  town. 
The  next  day  came  a  letter  from  the  Duke,  to  say  that  he 
had  just  had  a  bad  fall  in  hunting.  His  side  had  been 
bruised:  his  lungs  had  suffered:  he  had  spit  blood,  and 
could  not  venture  to  travel.^  That  he  had  fallen  and  hurt 
himself  was  true :  but  even  those  who  felt  most  kindly  to- 
wards him  suspected,  and  not  without  strong  reason,  that  he 

*  Shrewsbuiy  to  William,  Sept.  18.        X  London  Gazette,  Oct  8.  1696;  Ver- 
1696.  non  to  Shrewsbury,  October  8. ;  Shrews- 

t  William  to  Shrewsbniy,  Sept.  25.    buzY  to  Portland,  Oct.  11. 
1696. 
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CSHAP.     made  the  most  of  his  convenient  misfortone,  and  that,  if  he 
AAii.     j^  ^^^  shrunk  fix)ni  appearing  in  public,  he  would  hare 


performed  the  journey  with  little  dii&culty.  His  oonespond- 
ents  told  him  that,  if  he  was  really  as  ill  as  he  thought  him- 
self he  would  do  well  to  consult  the  physicians  and  surgeons 
of  the  capital.  Somers,  especially,  implored  him  in  the  most 
earnest  manner  to  come  up  to  London*  Every  hour's  delay 
was  misdiievous.  His  Grace  must  conquer  his  sensibility. 
He  had  only  to  face  calumny  courageously,  and  it  would 
vanish.^  The  King,  in  a  few  kind  lines,  expressed  his  sorrow 
for  the  accident.  "  You  are  much  wanted  here,*'  he  wrote : 
''  I  am  impatient  to  embrace  you,  and  to  assure  yon  that  my 
esteem  for  you  is  undiminished."t  Shrewsbury  answered 
that  he  had  resolved  to  resign  the  seals.  :^  Somers  adjured 
him  not  to  commit  so  fatal  an  error.  If  at  that  moment 
His  Grace  shotdd  quit  office,  what  could  the  world  think, 
except  that  he  was  condemned  by  his  own  conscience  9  He 
would,  in  fact,  plead  guilty :  he  wotdd  put  a  stain  on  his  own 
honour,  and  on  the  honour  of  all  who  lay  under  the  same 
accusation.  It  wotdd  no  longer  be  possible  to  treat  Fen- 
wick's  story  as  a  romance.  "Forgive  me,**  Somers  wrote, 
'^for  speaking  after  this  free  manner;  for  I  do  own  I  can 
scarce  be  temperate  in  this  matter."§  A  few  hours  later 
William  himself  wrote  to  the  same  efiFect.  "  I  have  so  much 
regard  for  you  that,  if  I  could,  I  would  positively  interdict 
you  from  doing  what  must  bring  such  grave  suspicions  on 
you.  At  any  time,  I  should  consider  your  resignation  as  a 
misfortune  to  myself:  but  I  protest  to  you  that,  at  this  time, 
it  is  on  your  account  more  than  on  my  own  that  I  wish  you 
to  remain  in  my  service." ||  Sunderland,  Portland,  Eussell, 
and  Wharton  joined  their  entreaties  to  their  master's ;  and 
Shrewsbury  consented  to  remain  Secretary  in  name.  But 
nothing  could  induce  him  to  face  the  Parliament  which  was 
about  to  meet.  A  litter  was  sent  down  to  him  fix)m  London, 
but  to  no  purpose.  He  set  out,  but  declared  that  he  found  it 
impossible  to  proceed,  and  took  refuge  again  in  his  lonely 
mansion  among  the  hills.^ 

While  these  things  were  passing,  the  members  of  both 
Houses  were  from  every  part  of  the  kingdom  going  np  to 

*  Vernon    to  Shrewsbury,  Oct.   13.  §  Somen  to  Shrewsbury,  Oct  19. 1696. 

1696  ;  Somers  to  Shrewsbury,  Oct  15.  ||  William  to  Shrewsbury,  Oct   20. 

t  William   to  Shrewsbury,   Oct  9.  1696. 

1690.  •!  Vernon  to  Shrewsbury,  Oct.  13. 15. ; 

X  Shrewsbury   to  William,  Oct  11.  Portland  to  Shrewsburj',  Oct  20.;  Lut- 

1696.  trell's  Diary. 
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Westminster.    To  the  opening  of  the  session,  not  only  Eng-     CHAP. 
Imid,  but  all  Europe,  looked  formai  with  intense  anxiety.     '^"^  - 
JE^bUc  credit  had  been  deeply  injured  by  the  faihae  of  the  Meetmg  of 
Xiand  Bank.  The  restoration  of  the  currency  was  not  yet  half  menttitatA 
^<»omplished.    The  scarcity  of  money  was  still  distressing,  of  the 
2f  uch  of  the  milled  silver  was  buried  in  private  repositories  ^^**°°*^' 
tsLSt  as  it  came  forth£rom  the  Mint.    Those  politicians  who 
bent  on  lowering  the  standard  of  the  coin  had  found 
too  ready  audience  £rom  a  population  suffering  under  severe 
pressure ;  and,  at  one  time,  the  general  voice  of  the  nation 
had  seemed  to  be  on  their  side."^    Of  course  every  person  who 
thought  it  likely  that  the  standard  would  be  lowered,  hoarded 
as  much  money  as  he  could  hoard ;  and  thus  the  cry  for 
little  shillings  aggravated  the  pressure  from  which  it  had 
sprung.f    Both  the  allies  and  the  enemies  of  England  im- 
agined that  her  resources  were  spent,  that  her  spirit  was 
broken,  that  the  Commons,  so  often  querulous  and  parsimo- 
nious even  in  tranquil  and  prosperous  times,  would  now  posi- 
tively refuse  to  bear  any  additional  burden,  and  would,  with 
an  importunity  not  to  be  withstood,  insist  on  having  peace 
at  any  price. 

But  all  these  prognostications  were   confounded  by  the  Speech  of 
firmness  and  ability  of  the  Whig  leaders,  and  by  the  steadi-  2eo^-** 
ness  of  the  Whig  majority.     On  the  twentieth  of  October  mence- 
the  Houses  met.  William  addressed  to  them  a  speech  remark-  ™«»f  <*'*^ 

semoiii. 

able  even  among  all  those  remarkable  speeches  in  which  his 
own  high  thoughts  and  purposes  were  expressed  in  the 
dignified  and  judicious  language  of  Somers.  There  was,  the 
King  said,  great  reason  for  congratulation.  It  was  true  that 
the  funds  voted  in  the  preceding  session  for  the  support  of 
the  war  had  fiuled,  and  that  the  recoinage  had  produced 
great  distress.  Yet  the  enemy  had  obtained  no  advantage 
almiad :  the  State  had  been  torn  by  no  convulsion  at  home : 
the  loyalty  shown  by  the  army  and  by  the  nation  under 
severe  trials  had  disappointed  all  the  hopes  of  those  who 
wiahed  evil  to  England.  Overtures  tending  to  peace  had 
been  made.  What  might  be  the  result  of  those  overtures, 
nnoertain :  but  this  was  certain,  that  there  could  be  no 
or  honoTUuble  peace  for  a  nation  which  was  not  prepared 
to  wage  vigorous  war.  **  I  am  sure  we  shall  all  agree  in 
o^nion  that  the  only  way  of  treating  with  France  is  with  our 
ew€ids  in  our  hands.'' 

The  Commons  returned  to  their  chamber ;  and  Foley  read 

•  L'HflfBittage*  July  )£.  1G96.  f  Lansdowne  Ma  801. 
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CHAP,     the  raeaeh  fhun  iho  chair.     A  dehiU*  ftdkiwed  which  iv^ 

XXII 

.Tv  .     mnumImI  thn>ii»rli  ull  (*hrifiti*iiiliiin.     That  inu  the  {inrtHirvt 
day  of  M«»iita^ii*'«  lifi*.  inn  I  otn*  of  th«*  {mtutkvt  daji  in  th*- 
ti»nr  iif  tho  Kii^rlinh  riirlimiii-iit.     In  17lHi,  Ilurku  hrld  u|i 
«•    th<*  imMf^nlin^  <*f  th;it  ilur  ttn  un  vzainple  U*  tha  ■talr«nyn 
whiMi*  hi*arta  had  fuilitl  th«*iii  in  th«*  n>nflirt  with  tht*  Ki^^antt.- 
powiTof  thi*  Fn*nrh  n'puMii*.     In  1*^2'^,  Huiikijviin  hrU  op 
the  |inirt*<^lin(rii  <>f  that  dar  uji  an  fkaiuple  ti»  a  Infudatun* 
which.  uiMit'r  the  |in*iifiiin*  of  im*vciv  (liiitxi«Mi,  mmm  t«-m|jiiHl  u^ 
alter  thi*  ntanilanl  of  valiii*  anil  Ut  bn*ak  fiuth  with  the  pabh*- 
cmlitor.     lit*f<*n*  tin*  IIi»uii«*  n«i*,  thif  vi»unic  i*liancrUor  I'S 
the  Kki-lu<«|Ui*r,  whoM*  ajM^^ndt^ncj,  atno*  tht*  ludicruus  bulnn- 
of  the  T<irv  iM*hcnie  of  tiniincf*,  wiin  undiiiput«Hl,  |in*|iuard  a»l 
CArri«Nl  thnn*  nicnioruhK*  n-M'lutioiui.     Tin*  timt,  which  |««0r«i 
with  onlj  on*«  niutt«*n-4l    No,  dtH*Iarv«l    that    the   lomaiob*- 
Wfiultl  iiU|i|Hirt   thi*    Kiiii;  u^uiniit  ali   ft»n*itni   *nd  diioiratti 
eaeniifl'M,  anil  notilil  •mmMi*  him  Ut  prufltH-ut**  the  war 
TiipHir.     Thi-  niMtinil,  ««liit  h  fiUMictl,  n«it  witliout  <v}»pCMtliL«. 
bisl  withiMit  A  «litinion.  ilivlariNl  that  the  Ktandanl  uf  in 01  — 
•houM  ii«'t  U*  iiltaTi*«l  III  tiiii-iii*ftji,  Wright,  or  <lent»niinati«Jti- 
The  tliinl.  a:^4iii4t  whn  li  ii*'t  a  iiin(;l«*  <i|»|iiin«'nt  tif  the  pfwra 
ment  ilan^l  !••  ruiM-  hi««  «i»t«'t\  pIMi'ttl  the  Ii«Mi«i«  U*  mak 
IpiKMl  all  the  ih-tii*iriii-i«*ii«if  ull  furlianw'ntar}  finnU  mteHwhr*      i 
•incv  tlu*  Kill;;'*!  tti-i'i'^Hion.     The  tajik  of  framing  an  anawr    -v 
tti  th«*  pijial  ii|«^*i  h  «%:ij«  I  iitnivt^Nl  ti>a  l\>mmitt4v  ekcliuivrl    j« 
ctiin|Mi«iN|  «>f  Whi^*^.     M«iiit.icut*  nan  cliairuiaii ;  antl  the  ri    - 
qoeut  uml  «inini.it«-d  uiMn-!*^  «%hirh  he  dn-w  u|i  tuAj  itiU  i.^ 
n*ad  in  thi*  Ji'IihmI^  «%ith  iitten-nt  und  pride.* 

Within  a  lMrtni;;ht  twn  niillinti^  aiul  a  h«ilf  were  ip^ant*^: 
tor  thi>   niilitaM    fiiN'miit'in*  ••!'  tli«*  appn««'hin(f  Jk'wr.  ai>. 
nearlj   .m   iiitit  h  fi^r   th^-   niuritime   et|«'niiitiin*.      lV>vitt^<- 
waa  muile  wtthi'Ut   au\   ilmiititt*  fi^r   fi*rtr  th*>'iAiftn«l  m-AMMmti 
Abifiit   the   :iiiiMUiit   «•!'  the   lami  fitrt'f  there    w^a  a  dn&M«« 
The  KiiiiT  U!*k*-<i  I'-r  •  :jhtv-)ifi«Mi  thotuand  »i-Ulitni ;  and  t^ 
Ton***  thtiii^'h!  tha!  iiuiiiU-r  t«Mi  Liri»«*.    11m*  niiiiimta-m  t^m««i 
their  I- •lilt  \'\  ti»ii  huifln-ii  and  twentv-thnv  «i4«*a  U*  Mtti- 
aeren. 

Hi*'  iiiji<-i'"it!i  iit«  l!.i?tin^l  theni««-hi-4.  «luriu^  a  fthn 
tinii*.  that  thi*  ^i^N.p.t;*  r*  *•  iuti^'im  of  th**  < '«'nini«<iia  wi»(Ud  U 
iV'thin;;  ni'tp-  thai;  r«-«'  I<.ti«  !i<i,  that  it  wi'tild  U-  f>*uE«d  ;mp«- 

A»t  1.  iUr-  ■  'w*  *■•  '-'•'  "  •'■•«•-''«       ..  n  iLm^  t.  «t  i  J  •! 
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ible  to  restore  public  credit,  to  obtain  advances  from,  capi-     ohap. 
tadists,  or  to  wring  taxes  ont  of  the  distressed  popnlatioD,      ^^^ 
cuid  that  therefore  the  forty  thousand  seamen  and  the  eighiy- 
seven  thousand  soldiers  would  exist  onlj  on  paper.    Howe, 
'who  had  been  more  cowed  than  was  usual  with  him  on  the 
first  day  of  the  session,  attempted,  a  week  later,  to  make  a 
etand  against  the  Ministry.     ^^  The  King,"  he  said,  '^  must 
liaTe  been  misinformed;  or  His  Majesty  never  would  have 
felicitated  Parliament  on  the  tranquil  state  of  the  country. 
I  come  from  Gloucestershire.   I  know  that  part  of  the  king- 
dom welL    The  people  are  all  living  on  alms,  or  ruined  by 
paying  alms.    The  soldier  helps  himself,  sword  in  hand,  to 
what  he  wants.    There  have  have  been  serious  riots  already; 
and  still  more  serious  riots  are  to  be  apprehended.''    The  diiEi- 
^>probation  of  the  House  was  strongly  expressed.     Several 
members  declared  that  in  their  counties  every  thing  was 
quiet.    If  Gloucestershire  were  in  a  more  disturbed  stato 
than  the  rest  of  England,  might  not  the  cause  be  that  Glou- 
cestershire was  cursed  with  a  more  malignant  and  unprin- 
cipled agitator  than  all  the  rest  of  England  could  show? 
Some  Gloucestershire  gentlemen  took  issue  with  Howe  on 
the  ieucts.    There  was  no  such  distress,  they  said,  no  such 
discontent,  no  such  rioting,  as  he  had  described.    In  that 
county,  as  in  every  other  coimty ,  the  great  body  of  the  popu* 
lation  was  fully  determined  to  support  the  Kine  in  wairing  a 

^goroo.  war  1^  he  could  nuJ.e  rS^omarU^^ 
In  tdct  the  tide  had  already  turned.    From  the  moment  at  Betmn  of 

which  the  Commons  notified  their  fixed  determination  not  to  P'o^P*^^' 

raise  the  denomination  of  the  coin,  the  milled  money  began 

to  come  forth  firom  a  thousand  strong  boxes  and  private 

drawers.    There  was  still  pressure ;  but  that  pressure  was 

less  and  less  felt  day  by  day.    The  nation,  though  still 

ialfering,  was  joyful  and  gratefuL    Ite  feelings  resembled 

fhoae  of  a  man  who,  having  been  long  tortured  by  a  malady 

which  has  embittered  his  existence,  has  at  last  made  up 

his  mind  to  submit  to  the  surgeon's  knife,  who  has  gone 

fhioagh   a  cruel  operation  with  safety,  and  who,  though 

stQl  amaxting  from  the  steel,  sees  before  him  many  years  of 

health  and  enjoyment,  and  thanks  God  that  the  worst  is  over. 

Within  four  days  after  the  meeting  of  Parliament  there  was 

a  peroeptible  improvement  in  trade.    The  discount  on  bank 

*  ▼flDMB  to   Shzcfwibuxy,  Oct.  29.    Frenchman  had   always   baud  Hovi 
]Mi;I/BaBBiliVib|^n^  L'Honitaga    ^okan  of  as  Jade 
Jaq^Hant.    KodonUtha 
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OHAP.  notea  Iiad  diminislied  by  one  Qdrd,  Tlie  price  of  thon 
..  '^*";.-  wooden  tallies,  which,  according  to  an  nsage  handed  down 
to  us  from  a  mde  age,  were  given  as  leceipts  for  smus  pud 
into  the  Exchequer,  had  risen.  l!he  exchanges,  which  had 
daring  many  months  been  greatly  against  Enghmd,  had 
WMa*.  of  begnn  to  torn.*  Soon  the  effect  of  the  magnanimons  finn- 
^y°'  ness  of  the  House  of  Commons  was  felt  at  every  Comt  in 
the  Hooie  Enrope.  So  high  indeed  was  the  spirit  of  that  assoiiU; 
of  Com-  that  the  King  had  some  difficulty  in  preventing  the  Whigt 
fbnigugo-  from  moving  and  canying  a  resolution  liiat  an  addr» 
~  .  shoold  be  presented  to  him,  requesting  him  to  enter  into  no 
negotiation  with  France,  till  she  ehoold  have  acknowledged 
him  aa  King  of  England-t  Such  an  address  was  nnne- 
cessary.  The  votes  of  the  Parliament  had  already  forced  on 
Lewis  the  conviction  that  there  was  no  chance  of  a  counter- 
revolution. There  was  as  little  chance  that  he  would  be 
able  to  effect  that  compromise  of  which  he  had,  in  the  course 
of  the  negotiations,  thrown  out  hints.  It  was  not  to  be 
hoped  that  either  William  or  the  English  nation  would  ever 
consent  to  make  the  settlement  of  the  English  crown  a 
matter  of  bargain  with  France.  And,  even  had  William  and 
the  English  nation  been  disposed  to  purchase  peace  by  such 
a  sacrifice  of  dignity,  there  would  have  been  insuperable 
difficulties  in  another  quarter.  James  could  not  endure  to 
hear  of  the  expedient  which  Lewis  had  suggested.  "  I  can 
bear,"  the  exile  said  to  his  bene&ctor,  "  I  can  bear  with 
Christian  patience  to  be  robbed  by  the  Prince  of  Orange : 
but  I  never  will  consent  to  be  robbed  by  my  own  son." 
Lewis  never  again  mentioned  the  subject.  Caillieres  re- 
ceived orders  to  make  the  concession  on  which  the  peace  of 
ihe  civilised  world  depended.  He  and  Dykvelt  came  toge- 
ther at  t^e  Hague  before  Baron  Lilienroth  the  representa- 
tive of  the  King  of  Sweden,  whose  mediation  the  belligerent 
powers  had  accepted.  Bykvelt  infonned  Lilienroth  that  the 
Most  Christian  King  had  engutsd.  whenevor  the  Treal^'  of 
Peace  should  be  signed,  to  ra^H|v^e  Prince  of  Orange  a^ 
King  of  Great  Britain  and  ^^^^^H^^^^ed,  with  a  very 
intelligible  allusion  to  the  ^^^^^^H^^Bj^rproposed  by 
IVance,  that  the  reco'niitt^^^^^^^^^^^^HfaeBtriction, 
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condition,  or  reseire.    Caillieres  then  declared  that  lie  con-     ^^^^ 

firmed,  in  the  name  of  his  master,  what  D jkvelt  had  said."^  « .-^.^ 

A  letter  from  Prior,  containiiig  the  good  news,  was  deliyered 
to  James  Yemon,  the  Under  Secretary  of  State,  in  the  Honse 
of  Commons*  The  tidings  ran  along  the  benches, — snch  is 
Vernon's  expression, — ^like  fire  in  a  field  of  stnbble.  A  load 
was  taken  away  firom  every  heart;  and  all  was  joy  and 
trinmph.t  The  Whig  members  might  indeed  well  congra^ 
tolate  each  other.  For  it  was  to  the  wisdom  and  resolution 
which  they  had  shown,  in  a  moment  of  extreme  danger  and 
distress,  that  their  coxmtry  was  indebted  for  the  near  pros- 
pect of  an  honourable  peace. 

By  this  time  public  credit,  which  had,  in  the  antnmn,  sunk  ^^5^^^ 
to  the  lowest  point,  was  fast  reviving.  Ordinary  financiers  finances, 
stood  aghast  when  they  learned  that  more  than  five  millions 
were  required  to  make  good  the  deficiencies  of  past  years*  But 
Montague  was  not  an  ordinary  financier.  A  bold  and  simple 
plan,  proposed  by  him,  and  popularly  called  the  General 
Mortgage,  restored  confidence.  New  taxes  were  imposed : 
old  taxes  were  augmented  or  continued;  and  thus  a  con- 
solidated fund  was  formed  sufficient  to  meet  every  just  claim 
on  the  State.  The  Bank  of  England  was  at  the  same  time 
enlarged  by  a  new  subscription ;  and  the  regulations  for  the 
payment  of  the  subscription  were  framed  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  raise  the  value  both  of  the  notes  of  the  corporation  and 
of  the  public  securities. 

Meanwhile  the  mints  were  pouring  forth  the  new  silver 
faster  than  ever.  The  distress  which  began  on  the  fourth  of 
May  1696,  which  was  almost  insupportable  during  the  five 
succeeding  months,  and  which  became  lighter  firom  the  day 
on  which  the  Commons  declared  their  immutable  resolution 
to  ma.intji.in  the  old  standard,  ceased  to  be  painfully  felt  in 
March  1697.  Some  months  were  still  to  elapse  before  credit 
completely  recovered  fix)m  the  most  tremendous  shock  that 
it  has  ever  sustained.  But  already  ^e  deep  and  solid  foun- 
dation had  been  laid  on  which  was  to  rise  the  most  gigantic 
&bric  of  commercial  prosperity  that  the  world  had  ever  seen. 
The  great  body  of  the  Whigs  attributed  the  restoration  of 
the  health  of  the  State  to  the  genius  and  firmness  of  their 
leader  Montague.  His  enemies  were  forced  to  confess, 
sulkily  and  sneeringly,  that  every  one  of  his  schemes  had 

*  Aetet  et  M^moiies  des  Ndgodations  Qzovestms.    Of  this  letter  I  have  not  a 

de  la  Paiz  de  Bjswick,  1707;  Villiers  copy. 

toShrewBbniy,  Dec.  A-.^.  1696;  Letter  f  Vemon   to  Skw^refexxr^,  \i«s.,  V 

of  Heinsiofl,  quoted  dj  m,  Sirtema  de  169 A. 
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CHAP,     sncoeeded,  fhe  first  Bank  subscription,  the  second  Bank 
-  ^"'^^     subscription,  the  Becoinage,  the  General  Moriigage,  the  Ex- 
chequer Bills.    But  some  Tories  muttered  that  he  deserved 
no  more  praise  than  a  prodigal  who  stakes  his  whole  estate 
at  hazard,  and  has  a  run  of  good  luck.     England  had  indeed 
passed  safely  through  a  terrible  crisis,  and  was  the  strongei 
for  having  passed  through  it.    But  she  had  been  in  imminent 
danger  of  perishing ;  and  the  minister  who  had  exposed  her 
to  that  danger  deserved,  not  to  be  applauded,  but  to  be 
hanged.     Others  admitted  that  the  plans  which  were  popu- 
larly attributed  to  Montague  were  excellent,  but  denied  that 
those  plans  were  Montague's.     The  voice  of  detraction,  how- 
ever, was  for  a  time  drowned  by  the  acclamations  of  the 
Parliament  and  the  City.     The  authority  which  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  exercised  in  the  House  of  Commons 
was  unprecedented  and  unrivalled.     In  the  Cabinet  his  in- 
fluence was  daily  increasing.     He  had  no  longer  a  superior 
at  the  Board  of  Treasury.   In  consequence  of  Fenwick's  con- 
fession, the  last  Tory  who  held  a  great  and  efficient  office  in 
the  State  had  been  removed;  and  there  was  at  length  a 
purely  Whig  Ministry. 
Mfectsof        It  had  been  impossible  to  prevent  reports   about  that 
Srfw^on.  confession  from  getting  abroad.     The  prisoner,  indeed,  had 
found  means  of  communicating  with  his  friends,  and  had 
doubtless  given  them  to  understand  that  he  had  said  nothing 
against  them,  and  much  against  the  creatures  of  the  usurper. 
William  wished  the  matter  to  be  left  to  the  ordinary  tribu- 
nals, and  was  most  unwilling  that  it  should  be  debated  else- 
where.    But  his  counsellors,  better  acquainted  than  himself 
with  the  temper  of  large  and  divided  assemblies,  were  of 
opinion  that  a  parliamentary  discussion,   though  perhaps 
undesirable,  was  inevitable.     It  was  in  the  power  of  a  single 
member  of  either  House  to  force  on  such  a  discussion ;  and 
in  both  Houses  there  were  members  who,  some  from  a  sense 
of  duty,  some  from  mere  love  of  mischief,  were  determined  to 
know  whether  the  prisoner  had,  as  was  rumoured,  brought 
grave  charges  against  some  of  the  most  distinguished  men 
in  the  kingdom.     If  there  must  be  an  enquiry,  it  was  surelj 
^BBiiable  that  the  accused  statesmen  should  be  the  first  to 
maud  it    There  was,  however,  one  great  difficulty.     The 
higBy  who  formed  the  majority  of  the  Lower  House,  were 
Mdj  to  vote,  as   one  man,  for  the   entire    absolution  of 
"viell  and  Shrewsbury,  and  had  no  wish  to  put  a  stigma 
riborough,  who  was  not  in  place,  and  therefore  excited 
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little  jealotisj.  Bnt  a  strong  body  of  honest  gentlemen,  as  CHAP. 
Wharton  caJled  them,  conld  not,  by  any  management,  be  ^^^^  - 
induced  to  join  in  a  resolution  acquitting  Grodolphin.  To 
them  Gk)dolphin  vras  an  eyesore.  All  the  other  Tories,  who, 
in  the  earlier  years  of  William's  reign,  had  borne  a  chief 
part  in  the  direction  of  affairs,  had,  one  by  one,  been  dis- 
missed. Nottingham,  Trevor,  Leeds,  Seymour,  were  no 
longer  in  power.  Pembroke  could  hardly  be  called  a  Tory, 
and  had  never  been  really  in  power.  But  Gk>dolphin  still 
retained  his  post  at  Whitehall ;  and  to  the  men  of  the  Revo- 
lution it  seemed  intolerable  that  one  who  had  sate  at  the 
Council  Board  of  Charles  and  James,  and  who  had  voted  for 
a  Begency,  should  be  the  principal  minister  of  finance. 
Those  who  felt  thus  had  learned  with  malicious  delight  that 
the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  was  named  in  the  confession 
about  which  all  the  world  was  talking ;  and  they  were  deter- 
mined not  to  let  slip  so  good  an  opportunity  of  ejecting  him 
firom  office.  On  the  other  hand,  every  body  who  had  seen 
Fenwick's  paper,  and  who  had  not,  in  the  drunkenness  of 
fjEictious  animosity,  lost  all  sense  of  reason  and  justice,  must 
have  felt  that  it  was  impossible  to  make  a  distinction  be- 
tween two  parts  of  that  paper,  and  to  treat  all  that  related 
to  Shrewsbury  and  Bussell  as  fSilse,  and  all  that  related  to 
Godolphin  as  true.  This  was  acknowledged  even  by  Whar- 
ton, who  of  all  public  men  vras  the  least  troubled  by  scruples 
or  by  shame.^  If  Godolphin  had  steadfastly  refused  to  quit  B«sigDa- 
his  place,  the  Whig  leaders  would  have  been  in  a  most  em-  ^^??^^ 
barrassing  position.  But  a  politician  of  no  common  dexterity 
undertook  to  extricate  them  from  their  difficulties.  In  the 
art  of  reading  and  managing  the  minds  of  men  Sunderland 
had  no  equal ;  and  he  vras,  as  he  had  been  during  several 
years,  dedrous  to  see  all  the  great  posts  in  the  kingdom 
filled  by  Whigs.  By  his  skilful  management  (Godolphin 
mm  induced  to  go  into  the  royal  closet,  and  to  request  per- 
miasion  to  retire  from  office;  and  William  granted  that 
permission  with  a  readiness  by  which  Gk>dolphin  was  much 
BOre  surprised  than  pleased.f 

One  of  the  methods  employed  by  the  Whig  junto,  for  the  Fee]inff  of 
purpose  of  instituting  and  maintaining  through  all  the  ranks  ^^  Y^^ 
of  tiie  Whig  party  a  discipline  never  before  known,  was  the  Fenwick. 

•  Whmztoii  to  Shrewsbury,  Oct  27.  Whnrton  to  Shrewsbury,  Nov.  10.    "I 

IISS.  &ni  &pt  to  think/'  sajs  Wharton,  "  thflre 

t  Bonos  to  Shrewibuzy,  Oct  27.  81.  nerer  was  more  management  than  in 

lIMs  TflrnoQ  to  Shrewsbury,  Oct  81. ;  bringing  that  about." 
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OHAP.     fi:«quent  holding  of  meetings  of  members  of  tlie  House  of 
^^^     Commons,     Some  of  those  meetings  were  nmnerons :  others 


were  select.  The  larger  were  held  at  the  Bose^  a  tavern  fre- 
quently mentioned  in  the  political  pasquinades  of  that  time^> 
tiie  smaller  at  Bussell's  in  Covent  Grarden^  or  at  Somers's  in 
Lincoln's  Inn  Fields. 

On  the  day  on  which  Godolphin  resigned  his  great  office 
two  select  meetings  were  called.  In  the  morning  the  place 
of  assembly  was  Bussell's  house.  In  the  afternoon  there 
was  a  fuller  muster  at  the  Lord  Keeper's.  Fenwick's  con- 
fession, which,  till  that  time,  had  probably  been  known  only 
by  rumour  to  most  of  those  who  were  present,  was  reacL 
llie  indignation  of  the  hearers  was  strongly  excited,  par- 
ticularly by  one  passage,  of  which  the  sense  seemed  to  be 
that  not  only  Bussell,  not  only  Shrewsbury,  but  the  great 
body  of  the  Whig  party  was,  and  had  long  been,  at  heart 
Jacobite.  "The  fellow  insinuates,"  it  was  said,  "that  the 
Assassination  Plot  itself  was  a  Whig  scheme."  The  general 
opinion  was  that  such  a  charge  could  not  be  lightly  passed 
over.  There  must  be  a  solemn  debate  and  decision  in  Par- 
liament. The  best  course  would  be  that  the  King  should 
himself  see  and  examine  the  prisoner,  and  that  Bussell  should 
then  request  the  royal  permission  to  bring  the  subject  before 
the  House  of  Commons.  As  Fenwick  did  not  pretend  that 
he  had  any  authority  for  the  stories  which  he  had  told  except 
mere  hearsay,  there  could  be  no  difficulty  in  carrying  a  reso- 
lution branding  him  as  a  slanderer,  and  an  address  to  the 
throne  requesting  that  he  might  be  forthwith  brought  to  trial 
for  high  treason.t 
vnuiam  The  opinion  of  the  meeting  was  conveyed  to  William  by 

«^a°H°®*  his  ministers ;  and  he  consented,  though  not  without  reluc- 
*°^  *  tance,  to  see  the  prisoner.  Fenwick  was  brought  into  the 
royal  closet  at  Kensington.  The  Crown  lawyers  and  a  few 
of  the  great  officers  of  state  were  present.  "  Your  papers, 
Sir  John,"  said  the  King,  "are  altogether  unsatisfSEictory. 
Instead  of  giving  me  an  account  of  the  plots  formed  by  yon 
and  your  accomplices,  plots  of  which  all  the  details  must  be 
exactly  known  to  you,  you  tell  me  stories,  without  authority, 
without  date,  without  place,  about  noblemen  and  gentlemen 
with  whom  you  do  not  pretend  to  have  had  any  intercourse. 
In  short,  your  confession  appears  to  be  a  contrivance  intended 

*  See  for  example  a  poem  on  the  last  f  Somers  to  Shrewsbury,  Oct.  31. 
Treasury  day  at  Kensington,  Mnrch,  1696;  ^Vlla^ton  to  Shrewsbury,  of  the 
169S.  same  date. 
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to  screen  those  who  are  really  engaged  in  designs  against  me^  CHAP, 
and  to  make  me  snspect  and  discard  those  in  whom  T  have  .  ^^^^ 
g^ood  reason  to  place  confidence.  If  you  look  for  any  favonr 
from  me,  give  me,  this  moment  and  on  this  spot,  a  frill  and 
straightforward  account  of  what  yon  know  of  yonr  own 
knowledge."  Fenwick  said  that  he  was  taken  by  surprise, 
and  asked  for  tune.  "  No,  Sir,"  said  the  King.  "  For  what 
purpose  can  yon  want  tune  9  Ton  may  indeed  want  time  if 
you  meaa  to  draw  np  another  paper  like  this.  But  what  I 
xeqriire  is  a  plain  narrative  of  what  you  have  yourself  done 
and  seen ;  and  such  a  narrative  you  can  give,  if  you  will, 
without  pen  and  ink."  Then  Fenwick  positively  refused  to 
say  any  thing.  "  Be  it  so,"  said  William.  "  I  will  neither 
bear  you  nor  hear  fix>m  you  any  more."*  Fenwick  was 
carried  back  to  his  prison.  He  had  at  this  audience  shown 
a  boldness  and  determination  which  surprised  those  who  had 
observed  his  demeanour.  He  had,  ever  since  he  had  been  in 
confinement,  appeared  to  be  anxious  and  dejected :  yet  now, 
at  the  very  crisis  of  his  &.te,  he  had  braved  the  displeasure 
of  the  Pxince  whose  clemency  he  had,  a  short  tune  before, 
submissively  implored.  In  a  very  few  hours  the  mystery  was 
explained.  Just  before  he  had  been  summoned  to  Kensington^ 
^  bad  received  from  his  wife  intelligence  that  his  life  was  in 
^^  danger,  that  there  was  only  one  witness  against  him,  that 
'l^  and  her  friends  had  succeeded  in  corrupting  Groodman.f 

Qoodman  had  been  allowed  a  liberty  which  was  afterwards,  Du^ypMv^ 
^th  some  reason,  made  matter  of  charge  against  the  govern-  ^"J^^.^^ 
^i^iQiit.    For  his  testimony  was  most  important :  his  character 
^^^aa  notoriously  bad :  th^  attempts  which  had  been  made  to 
■^noe  Porter  proved  that,  if  money  could  save  Fcnwick's 
1^  money  would  not  be  spared ;  and  Groodman  had  not,  like 
Sorter,  been  instrumental  in  sending  Jacobites  to  the  gallows, 
^nd  therefore  was  not,  like  Porter,  bound  to  the  cause  of 
^nUiam  by  an  indissoluble  tie.    The  families  of  the  im- 
inJMMied  conspirators  employed  the  agency  of  a  cunning  and 
daring  adventurer  named  O'Brien.    This  man  knew  Good- 
man welL    Indeed  they  had  belonged  to  the  same  gang  of 
luglmaymen.    They  met  at  the  Dog  in  Drury  Lane,  a  tavern 
irUdi  was  frequented  by  lawless  and  desperate  men.   O'Brien 
was  aoeompanied  by  another  Jacobite  of  determined  character. 
A  simple  choice  was  o£Pered  to  Goodman,  to  abscond  and  to  be 


(to8hi«wilmrj,NoT.  3. 1696.     I5th  of  October. 
Tka  fiNfSa  wamSOia^tm  to  tee  Fenwidc        f  Vernon  to  Slxrewsbury,  Not.  3. 1696. 
ii  aMSMMd  is  Somer^s  letter  of  xht 

m»  IT*  T 
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OHAP.  rewarded  with  an  annuity  of  five  hundred  a  year,  or  to  have 
^^M:^  his  throat  cut  on  the  spot.  He  consented,  half  fix>m  cupidity, 
half  finom  fear.  O'Brien  was  not  a  man  to  be  tricked  as 
Clancy  had  been.  He  never  parted  company  with  Goodman 
finom  the  moment  when  the  bargain  ¥ras  struck  till  they  were 
at  Saint  Grermains.^ 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  day  on  which  Fenwick  was  ex- 
amined by  the  £ing  at  Kensington  it  began  to  be  noised 
abroad  that  Goodman  was  missing.  He  had  been  many 
hours  absent  from  his  house.  He  had  not  been  seen  at  his 
usual  haimts.  At  first  a  suspicion  arose  that  he  had  been 
murdered  by  the  Jacobites ;  and  this  suspicion  was  strength- 
ened by  a  singular  circumstance.  Just  after  his  disappear- 
ance, a  human  head  was  found  severed  frx>m  the  body  to 
which  it  belonged,  and  so  frightfully  mangled  that  no  feature 
could  be  recognised.  The  multitude,  possessed  by  the  notion 
that  there  was  no  crime  which  an  Irish  Papist  might  not  be 
found  to  commit,  was  inclined  to  believe  that  tiie  fiatte  of 
Grodfrey  had  befallen  another  victim.  On  enquiry  however 
it  seemed  certain  that  Goodman  had  designedly  withdrawn 
himself.  A  proclamation  appeared  promising  a  reward  of  a 
thousand  pounds  to  any  person  who  should  stop  the  runaway; 
but  it  was  too  late.f 

This  event  exasperated  the  Whigs  beyond  measiu^.  Xo 
jury  could  now  find  Fenwick  guilty  of  high  treason.  Was 
he  then  to  escape  ?  Was  a  long  series  of  ofiences  against 
the  State  to  go  unpunished,  merely  because  to  those  offences 
had  now  been  added  the  offence  of  bribing  a  witness  to 
suppress  his  evidence  and  to  desert  his  bail  ?  Was  there  no 
extraordinary  method  by  which  justice  might  strike  a  crimi- 
nal who,  solely  because  he  was  worse  than  other  criminals, 
was  beyond  the  reach  of  the  ordinary  law  ?  Such  a  method 
there  was,  a  method  authorised  by  numerous  precedents,  a 
method  used  both  by  Papists  and  by  Protestants  during  the 
troubles  of  the  sixteenth  century,  a  method  used  both  by 
Roundheads  and  by  Cavaliers  during  the  troubles  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  a  method  which  scarcely  any  leader  of  the 
Tory  party  could  condemn  without  condemning  himself,  a 
meiiiod  of  which  Fenwick  could  not  decently  complain,  since 
he  had,  a  few  years  before,  been  eager  to  employ  it  against 

*  The   circnmstances  of   Goodman's  1699. 

flight  were  aaoertained  three  years  later  f  London    Gazette,    Not.    9.    1696 ; 

by  the  Earl  of  Manchester,  when  Am-  Vernon  to  Shrew8biii7,  NoTemher  3. ; 

btandor  at  Paris,  andhjhimoommimi-  Van  Cleverakirke  and  TlTnniili^ii  of 

^  to  Jenej  in  a  letter  dated  ^^^^  the  samedate. 
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the  unfoitanate  Monmonth.    To  that  method  the  party  which     ^AP. 
was  now  supreme  in  the  State  determined  to  have  recoiuse*     ^_^^^'l^ 

Soon  after  the  Commons  had  met,  on  the  morning  of  the  Parlia- 
sixth  of  November,  Bussell  rose  in  his  place  and  requested  ™®°^2^ 
to  be  heard.     The  task  which  he  had  undertaken  required  Lgs  touch- 
courage  not  of  the  most  respectable  kind :  but  to  biiri  no  "^  ^^' 
kind  of  courage  was  wanting.     Sir  John  Fenwick,  he  said,  ^gidSi^" 
had  sent  to  the  King  a  paper  in  which  grave  accusations 
were  brought  against  some  of  His  Majesty^s  servants ;  and 
TTia  Majesiy  had,  at  the  request  of  his  accused  servants, 
graciously  given  orders  that  this  paper  should  be  laid  before 
the  House.     The  confession  was  produced  and  read.     The 
Admiral  then,   with  spirit  and  digniiy  which  would  have 
well  become  a  more  virtuous  man,  demanded  justice  for  him- 
self and  Shrewsbury.     "  If  we  are  innocent,  clear  us.     If  we 
are  guilty,  punish  us  as  we  deserve.     I  put  myself  on  you 
as  on  my  country,  and  am  ready  to  stand  or  fell  by  your 
verdict." 

It  was  immediately  ordered  that  Fenwick  should  be  brought 
to  the  bar  with  all  speed.  Cutts,  who  sate  in  the  House  as 
member  for  Cambridgeshire,  was  directed  to  provide  a  suf- 
ficient escort,  and  was  especially  enjoined  to  take  care  that 
the  prisoner  should  have  no  opportunity  of  making  or  re- 
ceiving any  communication,  oral  or  written,  on  the  road  from 
Newgate  to  Westminster.  The  House  then  adjourned  till 
the  afternoon. 

At  five  o'clock,  then  a  late  hour,  the  mace  was  again  put 
on  the  table :  candles  were  lighted ;  and  the  House  and  lobby 
were  carefully  cleared  of  strangers.  Fenwick  was  in  attend- 
ance under  a  strong  guard.  He  was  called  in,  and  exhorted 
from  the  chair  to  make  a  full  and  ingenuous  confession.  He 
hesitated  and  evaded.  "  I  cannot  say  any  thing  without  the 
King's  permission.  Hia  Majesty  may  be  displeased  if  what 
ought  to  be  known  only  to  him  should  be  divulged  to  others.'* 
He  was  told  that  his  apprehensions  were  groundless.  The 
King  weU  knew  that  it  was  the  right  and  the  duty  of  his 
feithful  Commons  to  enquire  into  whatever  concerned  the 
safety  of  his  person  and  of  his  government.  "  I  may  be  tried 
in  a  few  days,"  said  the  prisoner.  "  I  ought  not  to  be  asked 
to  say  any  thing  which  may  rise  up  in  judgment  against  me." 
"  You  have  nothing  to  fear,"  replied  the  Speaker,  "  if  you  will 
only  make  a  frill  and  free  discovery;  No  man  ever  had  ipeason 
to  repent  of  having  dealt  candidly  with  the  Commons  of 
England."    Then  Fenwick  begged  for  delay.    He  was  not  a 

t2 


ST6  Hiin^tSY  or  cxulaxd. 

CMAr.     mulroratiir:  lit«  nifinnnr  wan  InmI  :  hv  miiiit  havi*  time  to 
^^  _-  |»n-|4in-   hiiiiiM-lf.     Ill*  wuii  tnlil,  an  In*  lia«l  Ui-ii  tiiM  a  fr« 


ilajki  UTiin*  ill  tliM  nivul  r|iHia-t,  thut,  iin-iian**!  tir  unprvfian^ 
III'  rmikl  iii*t  hilt  n*iiii*iiiU>r  tin*  |iriiiri|ial  plnta  in  which  h«*  LaJ 
lii*««ti  i*iii^i;;iHl,  aiitl  tlu*  iiumrM  of  hiiifhi«*f  an^iiiniilicHHi.      If  ^j^-- 
wiiiiM  h«<iii*fitly  n*iiiti*  what  it  wun  qiiiti*  iiii|Hiaiiil>it*  that  1«'-^ 
Ciiiilii  h;i%*-   firu»«>ttfn,  thi*  IIhiim*  whiiM  inuki*  all  fiur  all««  ^ 
aiii'i-«t,  aiul  wmiM  arrant  hiin  tiim*  t*i  niNilIiN't  miUinliiiati*  •!•■    ^ 
taiU.     'llirii-f   )p*  wim  P'Iiiii\i-<1  fniiii  tin*  Imr;  and  thrii^-  K.^ 
woM  l>r>U:;lit  liui-k.     Il<*  vraM  inli'mnlv  infonniHltluU  thi*  i>||»  r-^ 
tuiiitv  tlifii  ;;i\i*ii  him  i<f  •Mrninif  tin*  favour  tif  t)ii«  tViuini<r^.« 
fiiiiilii  |*ri>lial'lv  U*  tin*  Li^t.      Il<*  |ii'niiiiti*4l  in  hift  rrfuaal,  af>*i 
fi;ij«  M-iit  Kit-k  til  NfW;,Mt«*. 

It  viai«  tliffi  niM^iil  th.it    hi4  mnfrfiiiinn  wiui  faittt*  and  ta'an 
cIiiL>M«.     <*i'iiiiiu"*hv  iiri^iMXMNl  t«i  inM  that  it  wun  amntniai:  • 
!■•  rpMfi' j«Mli<tii«ii-*i  iN'tHi^ii  thi*  Kin^  anti  ^ihhI  iiilij«N-t«  f  ' 
th<-  |<iir|HM«*  iif  ii<-n-i-iiiii;;  n-al  truitiin.     A  fi*w  im|»Iai'al4«*  ar.! 
nnnMii.ip:*'.il>I**  \Vlii;»4,  uhimi*  h.itn*il  nf  <flii«li»i|i|iin  ha«i  i;  '. 
lH*«*n  niit!'^MY«-«l  l>\  hi^  n'«ii;n*utiiin,  hint«il  thi*ir  dMiititu  «K< 
th«*r  th<*  %«)p|i'  |'.i|i*'r  <>ii;;)it   tii  Im*  itinil<<mii«*«i.      Hut,  a^t-r  a 
ih'lijit**   ill   w)ii>  )i    Mi'iitau'Mi*  |iurtii'ularlv  di«tin^iiflhi^l  h.v- 
N'lf,  tlii-    iiiott'-n  ^%a<«  rarrii*«l    with   t'nniuvT^liT'N   anirri'linr*  * 
Om- '  r  t^%.«i':«--  "  r.'-'l  "  X«i:*'liut  ih»ImhIv  ^i-iitun-*!  t.i    : 

%\\t^  Til  .«   fir   til  )>  I'l  u'"i>''  "MiiN.thly:  hut  in  n  f>-w  niiiiti^-«  *)• 

■rtmiBi  a;     ^t..riii    l.:«k.    t-rMi.      1 1..-   t.-ml'I.*    w..nU,    Kill  *(  Atta;:.-:  ■ 
fii'p*    ]  r>'ii>-ii!i' •  •!  ;    aifl    .ill    thi*   tii-n*t*4t   |MiL«iMii«  i*f  N-*h  *) 
j;r»-a!    \i'V.'\in  l^*r^■    n.^'aiitly  riiu<w«l.      'V\u'  Ti»rii-«  ha<i  U- - 
taki-ii    I  ^    xiri'ri'^-  :   a'.i   iiiaiiv   I'f  tlii-ni   )iad  l«-f\  tlif   h>     •i 
T)i<*««*  wl.o  rtii:aii:*<l  u-Tf    I<'iii|  ill  ili'flariri;;  t)iat  tht-i   r.*  i  * 
WfiiM   ii'ii««-itt    ff  -:i.  )i  .1  iii>latii>ii  ff  t)if  lir«t    |*nni';|l*«     ' 
JM*tiit'.      'I  ||.'    -jiri*   •  t*  ??•••  \V|ii^»4  wa*  n"t    \*%.n   anh-n?  .   *■: 
th*'ir  raiik^  B.  P"  ti!4>.r'-k»  ii.      Tin*  iii'-ti"!!  f'-r  h-a^o  li-hr:::^* 
a  l-til  at^iiii* :ri;j  >ir  J<')iii   Ki-iiwiik  wan  rarrn'tl  %«-ri   L"*    i' 
niirht    h\  "U*-  li'ifi'ir^'I   .r.-I   ••■%•  iit\ -niin*  lot***  ti»  •iitt--- 
hut  it  %*a#»  j.I.iifi  tli.i!  r!.i'  -trM.':;!**  w<<iil.l  U-  !"«;;  and  La.-*  * 
III  tnith  I'lr?  V  *::r/  ha*!  iH*M"ni  Ui  ii  nii-n  •tn'iii;U  •  i  ■  '»< 
On  iM'fli  o!*!*  «  t)i-  ft-  ua*  'I-'iihtl*  ««  niii*'h  h"n*«t  r>-al  ;    A.r-i    " 
U'th  •I'h-*  all  ••)»^  r\.i:i!  ■  \'-  rntj);t  )i.iit'  ihtt-^'ti^l  f»'ar.  Li*."*»i 

••iT    I    ^'^   ••» '       •  !    •   •  •       '     l^V'    !•  !  •<  •  •■•  •  I««'«f  L    <*•• 

J    •i»T%'i         ••!•.  •       i.  '•i>*r-»T  i^-.        ■•  • 

I  r.  .  .  1     ,%     1    i     '  ■    -,  •     '     -  •       '••!-•:•■:   fc  •■•:  1-   •.  -  W  »,-    ••     • 

J     ..    }•    ■.  k     !:  -  I    .  ■     :-*i'.  "  -■:.  !  ft  ti't    ^  .'.■'•^-  a^  'J-  ^'■ 
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and  cupidity,  disguised  under  specious  pretences  of  justice  CHAP, 
and  public  good.  The  baleful  heat  of  fiiiction  rapidly  warmed  ._l^^Hl^ 
into  life  poisonous  creeping  things  which  had  long  been  lying 
torpid,  discarded  spies  and  convicted  false  witnesses,  the 
leavings  of  the  scourge,  the  branding  iron,  and  the  shears. 
Even  Fuller  hoped  that  he  might  again  find  dupes  to  listen 
to  him.  The  world  had  forgotten  him  since  his  pilloiying. 
He  now  had  the  effix>ntery  to  write  to  the  Speaker,  begging  to 
be  heard  at  the  bar,  and  promising  much  important  informa- 
tion about  Fenwick  and  others.  On  the  ninth  of  November 
the  Speaker  informed  the  House  that  he  had  received  this 
communication :  but  the  House  very  properly  refused  even  to 
suffer  the  letter  of  so  notorious  a  villain  to  be  read. 

On  the  same  day  the  Bill  of  Attainder,  having  been  prepared  BelMtes  of 
by  the  Attorney  and  Solicitor  Oeneral,  was  brought  in  and  ^^Ji^J^^ 
read  a  first  time.     The  House  was  full,  and  the  debate  sharp,  the  Bill  of 
John  Mauley,  member  for  Bossiney,  one  of  those  stanch  Tories  ■^'^^■^«- 
who,  in  the  preceding  session,  had  long  refused  to  sign  the 
Association,  accused  the  majority,  in  no  measured  terms,  of 
£a.wning  on  the  Court  and  beteiying  the  liberties  of  the  people. 
His  words  were  taken  down ;  and,  though  he  tried  to  explain 
them  away,  he  was  sent  to  the  Tower.  Seymour  spoke  strongly 
against  the  bill,  and  quoted  the  speech  which  Csesar  made  in 
the  Boman  Senate  against  the  motion  that  the  accomplices  of 
Catiline  should  be  put  to  death  in  an  irregular  manner.    A 
Whig  orator  keenly  remarked  that  the  worthy  Baronet  had 
forgotten  that  Caesar  vras  grievously  suspected  of  having  been 
himself  concerned  in  Catiline's  plot.^    In  this  stage  a  hundred 
and  ninety-six  members  voted  for  the  bill,  a  hundred  and  four 
against  it.    A  copy  vras  sent  to  Fenwick,  in  order  that  he 
might  be  prepared  to  defend  himself.    He  begged  to  be  heard 
bj  counsel :  his  request  vras  granted ;  and  the  thirteenth  was 
fixed  for  the  hearing. 

Never  within  the  memory  of  the  oldest  member  had  there 
been  such  a  stir  round  the  House  as  on  the  morning  of  the 
thirteenth.  The  approaches  were  with  some  dif&culty  cleared ; 
and  no  strangers,  except  peers,  were  suffered  to  come  within 
the  doors.  Of  peers  the  throng  was  so  great  that  their  pre- 
sence had  a  perceptible  influence  on  the  debate.  Even  Sey- 
mour, who,  having  formerly  been  Speaker,  ought  to  have  been 
peculiarly  mindful  of  the  dignity  of  the  Commons,  so  strangely 

*  Commoiii^  Journals,  Nov.  9.  1696 ;  in  snpposhig  that  the  quotation  from 
VeKDOO  to  ShrewsbnzT,  Nov.  10.  The  Cnaar'a  speech  iras  made  in  the  dehat« 
editor  of  the  State  Triale  is  mistaken    of  the  ISth. 
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CRAI*      fiirir«it  hiniM-lf  ;i«  nin't*  t«i  nar  "  Mv  Ii«inlii."      Fi*nwirk.  kAviAff 
ZXII 

ji-iitit  lit  Anii«,  w;u4  )»iir  tiit)ii'  li.ir,  iitti'iiili>i|  |i\  rwi«  |fArri«%  r<» 
w)iii  Wi>n*  u'*'n«*r.illv  •■iii|>Im\i'i1  In  .l:ii*iiliit«- ruljiHt*.  SirTh--n  i 
I'liwin  mill  Sir  ii.irtliii|<iiiifw  Sliiivrcr.     rmiiiM-l  ii|t|Hijritt^i  r  « 
till*  llMii^i*  u|i|MMriHl  ill  titi|i|Mirt  of  till*  liill. 

Tli<*  I'Siiiiitfiiitiiiii  ('f  tli«*  witin'^fto'X  mill  tKit<  nrjiini-ittji  c<f  *^i' 
aiUiN*ati*N  ii<-i-ii|iiit|  tlin-<*  il:i\it.      I'Mrt«*r  wu«  fiil1.*l  iti  arnl  \r 
t«*rri»uMti*i|.      It    w.m  •■«tal»li>*)i«*i|.  imt    iinlittl  \»\   \*-*^\\    pr«f. 

hilt  liv  mii'li  iii'inil  I'pM'f  ii*<  *lft«'rfiiiiii-'«  tlii ikIm' !  xf  fn«-ri    * 

tii«*  iill'.iint  tif  •'••iiiiiitiii  lit'f.  tli.it  t  i'MMliiiitri'^i  :ilNM'ii'-t'  wn«  *••  K 
attriliiiti-«l  til  11  iM-hi-iip*  {•liiiiiii*«l  ttfi*l  ••\i-i-iit*-<l  \*\   K*-T]«ii<-k  # 

frii'inU  witli  F^'fiwiik'*!  i»ri\itr.      StM-iiii.I.irr  ••viili-n f  wKi* 

lf<Hii|iii;iii,  if'  hi*  lia*l  U*«-ii  |in'<M*iit.  w*iii|i|  liavi*  Ikf**?!  ah|r>  • 

|ir<li-,  W;u«,  uRiT    II  Hiirill  •li*lMt«*.  a«llllittt'il.        \\\%    ■'••ytf.-««:    t 

inii<!**  I'll  «Mith  iifit!  niiliiM-riU^I  |i\  hi<i  Imiul.  wii^  y\\\  m.      Si>r;.- 
(if  thf  u'riiiil  jiir\tiii-ii    hIhi   liinl    r<iiiii|  tlw*   hill    n/iir^^f    >- 
Jiiliii    ^iTii^f  iiTi  III  •■•lint   I'f  what   tfliNHlimri  )i:i<l  iiBi<m  Iwf  •• 
tlh'iii  :  iiii'l   tli«'ir  tt-^tiiiiMiiT  Wiin  ••  in  ti  mii'li   h\    •«'ftn'  if  ?.• 
|iftt\  jiirwiH'ii  bIiii  Ii.hI  <-ii|ivii-t«-iI  aiiiithi-r  ••••ii«|'irti?«.r.      N 
rviih'iii'i*  Will*  |inNliii-til  JTi  Iv'liiilt  I'f  til*' |iri«4iTi«'r.      Af^t-r  .-^  •:• 
ib'l  fi>r  liiiii  iiii'l  :ii^iiiii>t  him  hail  In***!!  h**url.  h*'  ^a%  •»  \\\  K>   a 
til  )ii»i  •••■H.*     Tlii*!i  th*'  pmI  *tni::i:!i' N-iT'i'i-      Itwa*  !••?:;;  a? 
vii'l'»»t.      Th*"  Ih''i»«"  r»  j-iitt  ilU  ti.i**' fr<«iM  ihi«hr<  .ik   ?:!!  r     -• 
ini'iiiijh?.      t  Ml  ••■  th«-  >]- ak«T  w.i^  in   tli**  ■h.nr  f:f*i*  r-.    *.     .-• 
wi!li"iit  iiiti  rim**!"!;.      >tr.iiii:ii>   «•  r»-.  ii:   thi«    **.ij«-  •/  v 
|ip«'i-f<lin;:^.  fVi-t  1\  a<liiiiM«tl  :   fi-r  it  w.i^   fil?    :!,.i?.  -f    •    t} 
)|i>u««*  i*h"««*  I"  t.iki-  •••»  [•••■If  tin-  ttifii't  ii'ii««  •  f  (I  .t'lr!  \  i  •  .• 
\\x'%\  \\  I'Mjht.  l:k«'  a  I  ■  urt  ii|  iii*tj.i'.  !•>  ■:•  with  ••j«-n  «l  •  -i   • 

XL'*  *'lh««t.lll«  •■   t'f  th»-  ililM*!  ••    ll.l*  I  •■•i^«-<l*H»i?!\    Iw^-fl   iT>-«rr^r»' 

in  a  n'|"'rt.  nii-aun^-.  iii-l-  ••■I,  %*hi  ii  i"<'!iip.ir»*'l  ititJi  tht*  r»  t*  *••    < 
ii»ir  tiiii«\  h»it  l-r  th.it  ;ij«   n?iM«iii;ilI\  t'ill.      Kii-m   v.\a*.\  *  f  •    •■ 
in  th«'  II'-UM-  ti-'k  p.ir!  in  tl.*-  ili^'-M-^toi:.    '!')■•  h'.ll  ft.i«  •'!  *«ite>' 
hi    Kill' h   w:?h  th.it    !!':•  n*    .if;. I  •••f.-r-';*    rh^'iri-    **  j    >.  \  ^ 

m 

ij"ai-i'*«l  him  th--  ii.iiii*-  •  !   Sil\.r!i«!i^»iii'.  .m.!  hv  II-  w.-  tt  t>.  x 
th'*  •liarj'?ji»'  l*-!h  ••!  hi*  w:'  .iti«I  i!"  h:«  ti-nij-  r.  1%   >.  wr,    ; 
wi'h  I  h:ir»i*?«  r:**i"     •••..?■/*.   an>l   h\    ll.irN-^    w.t):    rhin.  •- •- 
'\%\V'  ••■li!iiiii*;k .      •Ml  ?!*•■  •••h.-r  *:•!«■   M- n^lJ•s•    .I:-?!*!.*!  • 

imWi'm    it    •!    «  • -ri^'lirrrj.i'.-    •!•  ItiT-'f.     atrl    w  .»*     t*  Jk.      .•'.t     • 

jwiiii^l    !'\     l.it?I-?.-T».      J '"n-j'i.  !;•••;<    in    ?!if    fr*  •■    r^.-.k* 
tilt*    h«Hi*il«'    |'-»r*:.i    w.  r»-    ?«■•   iii*!:*.;;';:*lj«'l    U^i^ra.  S;-     ■ 

17      ]'.-<•«'•!    /«  ^.  .    •       .-  J         }  . '  •   •  i  .'  .«»it  !«•«  w«.-«  ^yJ^  >•« 
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Harootirt  and  William  Cowper.  Both  were  gentlemen  of  CTtf. 
liQnoiirable  descent :  both  were  distinguished  by  their  fine  ^  j^^^^, 
persons  and  graceful  manners :  both  were  renowned  for  elo« 
quence ;  and  both  loved  learning  and  learned  men.  It  may 
be  added  that  both  had  early  in  life  been  noted  for  prodi- 
galily  and  love  of  pleasure.  Dissipation  had  made  them  poor : 
poverty  had  made  them  industrious ;  and  though  they  were 
stilly  as  age  is  reckoned  at  the  Inns  of  Court,  very  young  men, 
Harcourt  only  thirty-six,  Cowper  only  thirty-two,  they  al- 
ready had  the  first  practice  at  the  bar.  They  were  destined 
to  rise  still  higher,  to  be  the  bearers  of  the  great  seal  of  the 
reahn,  and  the  founders  of  patrician  houses.  In  politics  they 
were  diametrically  opposed  to  each  other.  Harcourt  had  seen 
the  Bevolution  with  disgust,  had  not  chosen  to  sit  in  the  Con- 
vention, had  with  difficulty  reconciled  his  conscience  to  the 
oaths,  and  had  tardily  and  unwillingly  signed  the  Association. 
Cowper  had  been  inarms  for  the  Prince  of  Orange  and  a  firee 
Parliament,  and  had,  in  the  short  and  tumultuary  campaign 
which  preceded  the  flight  of  James,  distinguished  himself  by 
intelligence  and  courage.  Since  Somers  had  been  removed 
to  the  Woolsack,  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown  had  not  made 
a  very  distinguished  figure  in  the  Lower  House,  or  indeed 
anywhere  else ;  and  their  deficiencies  had  been  more  than  once 
supplied  by  Cowper.  It  is  said  that  his  skill  had,  at  the  trial 
of  Parkyns^  recovered  the  verdict  which  the  mismanagement 
of  the  Solicitor  Greneral  had,  for  a  moment,  put  in  jeopardy. 
Hie  had  been  chosen  member  for  Hertford  at  the  general  elec- 
tion of  1695,  and  had  scarcely  taken  bis  seat  when  he  attained 
a  high  place  among  parliamentary  speakers.  Chesterfield, 
many  years  later,  in  one  of  his  letters  to  his  son,  described 
Covper  BB  an  orator  who  never  spoke  without  applause,  but 
mbo  reasoned  feebly,  and  who  owed  the  influence  which  he 
long  eizercised  over  great  assemblies  to  the  singular  charm  of 
kis  BbjiBj  his  voice,  and  his  action.  Chesterfield  was,  beyond 
all  donibt,  intellectually  qualified  to  form  a  correct  judgment 
on  soeih  a  subject.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
objeet  of  his  letters  was  to  exalt  good  taste  and  politeness  in 
opposition  to  much  higher  qualities.  He  therefore  constantly 
and  syatomaticaUy  attributed  the  success  of  the  most  eminent 
|iftnH?inf  of  his  age  to  their  superiority,  not  in  solid  abilities 
and  aoqidrements,  but  in  superficial  graces  of  diction  and 
He  represented  even  Marlborough  as  a  man  of  veiy 
eapMity,  who,  solely  because  he  was  extremely  weU 
Imd  and  weQ  spoken,  had  risen  firom  poverty  and  obscurity  to 
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•  H,^'.'       lU'    i^ijjUi  of  power  and  glory.     It  may  confidentlj  be  pro- 

^^^'l      .v.i;.vv\i  chat  both  to  Marlborough  and  to  Cowper  Chesterfield 

^v.w^    ;i^U4^    The  general  who  saved  the  Empire  and  con- 

.;.^vi\\i  tho  Low  Coontries  was  assuredly  something  more  than 

•  iiftc  ^t^ntteman ;  and  the  judge  who  presided  during  nine 

^ouu  iu  the  Court  of  Chancery  with  the  approbation  of  all 

isuu^'d  musb  hare  been  something  more  than  a  fine  dedaimer. 

\%  hoover  attentively  and  impartially  studies  the  report  of 

iJh)  dobates  will  be  of  opinion  that,  on  many  points  which 

^«viv  discussed  at  great  length  and  with  great  animation,  the 

Wbi^  had  a  decided  superiority  in  argument,  but  that  on 

tih)  main  question  the  Tories  were  in  the  right. 

It  was  true  that  the  crime  of  high  treason  was  brought 
home  to  Fenwick  by  proofs  which  could  leave  no  doubt  on 
tho  mind  of  any  man  of  common  sense,  and  would  have  been 
brought  home  to  him  according  to  the  strict  rules  of  law,  if 
h^  had  not,  by  committing  another  crime,  eluded  the  justice 
ot  the  ordinary  tribunals.  It  was  true  l^t  he  had,  in  the 
vory  act  of  professing  repentance  and  imploring  mercy,  added 
a  new  offence  to  his  former  offences,  that,  while  pretending 
to  make  a  perfectly  ingenuous  confession,  he  had,  with  cun- 
ning malice,  concealed  every  thing  which  it  was  for  the 
interest  of  the  government  that  he  should  divulge,  and  pro- 
claimed every  thing  which  it  was  for  the  interest  of  the 
government  to  bury  in  silence.  It  was  a  great  evil  that  he 
•liould  be  beyond  tiie  reach  of  punishment :  it  was  plain  that 
lie  could  be  reached  only  by  a  biU  of  pains  and  penalties ; 
and  it  could  not  be  denied,  either  that  many  such  bills  had 
passed,  or  that  no  such  bill  had  ever  passed  in  a  clearer  case 
of  guilt  or  after  a  fairer  hearing. 

^us  far  the  Whigs  seem  to  have  fully  established  their 
case.  They  had  also  a  decided  advantage  in  the  dispute 
about  the  rule  which  requires  two  witnesses  in  cases  of  high 
treason.  The  truth  is  that  the  rule  is  absurd.  It  is  im- 
possible to  understand  why  the  evidence  which  would  be 
sufficient  to  prove  that  a  man  has  fired  at  one  of  his  fellow 
subjects  should  not  be  sufficient  to  prove  that  he  has  fired  at 
his  Sovereign.  It  can  by  no  means  be  laid  down  as  a  general 
maxim  that  the  assertion  of  two  witnesses  is  more  convincing 
to  the  mind  than  the  assertion  of  one  witness.  The  story 
told  by  one  witness  may  be  in  itself  probable.  The  story 
told  by  two  witnesses  may  be  extravagant.  The  story  told  by 
one  witness  may  be  uncontradicted.  The  story  told  by  two 
esses  may  be  contradicted  by  four  witnesses.    The  story 
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told  bj  one  witness  may  be  corroborated  by  a  crowd  of  cir-     CHAP, 
comstances.    The  story  told  by  two  witnesses  may  have  no  ,  ^^^^^ 
such  corroboration.    The  one  witness  may  be  Tillotson  or 
Ken.     The  two  witnesses  may  be  Oates  and  Bedloe. 

The  chie&  of  the  Tory  party,  however,  vehemently  main- 
tained that  the  law  which  required  two  witnesses  was  of 
universal  and  eternal  obligation,  part  of  the  law  of  nature, 
part  of  the  law  of  Grod.  Seymour  quoted  the  book  of  Numbers 
and  the  book  of  Deuteronomy  to  prove  that  no  man  ought  to 
be  condemned  to  death  by  the  mouth  of  a  single  witness. 
'^Caiaphas  and  his  Sanhedrim,''  said  Harley,  ^^were  ready 
enough  to  set  up  the  plea  of  expediency  for  a  violation  of 
justice:  they  said,— and  we  have  heard  such  things  said,— 
^  We  must  slay  this  man ;  or  the  Bomans  will  come  and  take 
away  our  place  and  nation.'  Yet  even  Caiaphas  and  his 
Sanhedrim,  in  that  foulest  act  of  judicial  murder,  did  not 
venture  to  set  aside  the  sacred  law  which  required  two  wit- 
nesses." **  Even  Jezebel,"  said  another  orator,  ^^  did  not  dare 
to  take  Naboth's  vineyard  from  him  till  she  had  suborned  two 
men  of  Bdial  to  swear  fEiJsely."  '*  If  the  testimony  of  one 
grsve  elder  had  been  sufficient,"  it  was  asked,  ^^what  would 
have  become  of  the  virtuous  Susannah  9"  This  last  allusion 
called  forth  a  cry  of  '^Apocrypha,  Apocrypha,"  from  the 
ranks  of  the  Low  Churchmen.^ 

Over  these  arguments,  which  in  truth  can  scarcely  have 
imposed  on  those  who  condescended  to  use  them,  Montague 
obtained  a  complete  and  easy  victory.  ^'An  eternal  law  I 
Where  was  this  eternal  law  before  the  reign  of  Edward  the 
Sixth?  Where  is  it  now,  except  in  statutes  which  relate 
onlj  to  one  very  small  class  of  offences?  If  these  texts  from 
tlia  Pentateuch  and  these  precedents  from  the  practice  of  the 
SMihedrim  prove  any  thing,  they  prove  the  whole  criminal 
jurifpmdence  of  the  realm  to  be  a  mass  of  injustice  and  im- 
pietj.  One  witness  is  sufficient  to  convict  a  murderer,  a 
harf^mr,  a  highwayman,  an  incendiary,  a  ravisher.  Nay, 
there  sre  cases  of  high  treason  in  whidi  only  one  witness  is 
xeqnired.  One  witness  can  send  to  Tyburn  a  gang  of  clippers 
and  eoinen.  Are  you,  then,  prepared  to  say  that  the  law  of 
efidenoe,  according  to  which  men  have  during  ages  been 
tried  in  this  country  for  offences  against  life  and  property,  is 
viekms  and  ought  to  be  remodelled?  If  you  shrink  from 
laying  tfaisy  you  must  admit  that  we  are  now  proposing  to 
not  with  a  divine  ordinance  of  universal  and  per- 

*  Tbii  ineidMit  If  mrationed  bj  L'HennitagM. 
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CfWAP.  petoal  obligation,  but  simply  with  an  English  role  of  pro- 
^^"' ,  cedore,  which  applies  to  not  more  than  two  or  three  crimeB, 
which  has  not  been  in  force  a  hundred  and  fiffy  years,  idiich 
derives  all  its  authority  from  an  Act  of  Parliament,  and  which 
may  therefore  be  by  another  Act  abrogated  or  suspended 
witiiout  oflTence  to  God  or  men.*'* 

It  was  much  less  easy  to  answer  the  chie&  of  the  opposi- 
tion when  they  set  forth  the  danger  of  breaking  down  the 
partition  which  separates  the  functions  of  the  legislator  from 
those  of  the  judge.  ^'This  man,"  it  was  said,  ''may  be  a  bad 
Englishman;  and  yet  his  cause  may  be  the  cause  of  all  good 
Englishmen.  Only  last  year  we  passed  an  Act  to  regulate 
the  procedure  of  the  ordinary  courts  in  cases  of  treason.  We 
passed  that  Act  because  we  thought  that,  in  those  courts,  the 
life  of  a  subject  obnoxious  to  the  goyemment  was  not  then 
sufficiently  secured.  Tet  the  life  of  a  subject  obnoxious  to 
the  goyemment  was  then  far  more  secure  than  it  will  be  if 
this  House  takes  on  itself  to  be  the  supreme  criminal  judica- 
ture in  political  cases."  Warm  eulogies  were  pronounced  on 
the  ancient  national  mode  of  trial  by  twelve  good  men  and 
true ;  and  indeed  the  advantages  of  that  mode  of  trial  in 
political  cases  are  obvious.  The  prisoner  is  allowed  to  chal- 
lenge any  number  of  jurors  with  cause,  and  a  considerable 
number  without  cause.  The  twelve,  from  the  moment  at 
which  they  are  invested  with  their  short  magistracy  till  the 
moment  at  which  they  lay  it  down,  are  kept  separate  from 
the  rest  of  the  community.  Every  precaution  is  taken  to 
prevent  any  agent  of  power  from  soliciting  or  corrupting 
them.  Every  one  of  them  must  hear  every  word  of  the 
evidence  and  every  argument  used  on  either  side.  The  case 
is  then  summed  up  by  a  judge  who  knows  that,  if  he  is  guilty 
of  partiality,  he  maybe  called  to  account  by  the  great  inquest 
of  the  nation.  In  the  trial  of  Fenwick  at  the  bar  of  the 
House  of  Commons  all  these  securities  were  wanting.  Some 
hundreds  of  gentlemen,  every  one  of  whom  had  much  more 
than  half  made  up  his  mind  before  the  case  was  open,  per- 
formed the  office  both  of  judge  and  jury.  They  were  not 
XQstrained,  as  a  judge  is  restrained,  by  the  sense  of  responsi- 
bility; for  who  was  to  punish  a  Parliament?  They  were  not 
selected,  as  a  jury  is  selected,  in  a  manner  which  enables  a 
culprit  to  exclude  his  personal  and  i>olitical  enemies.     The 

*  On  this  fulgect  Smalridge,  after-    Kicholf's  DliiBtratioiiB  of  litexmzy  Hi*- 
wilds  Biflhop  of  Bristol,  wrote  a  reiy    toiy,  ill.  265. 
•ensible  letter,  which  wUl  be  found  in 
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arbiters  of  the  prisoner's  fate  came  in  and  went  out  as  thej  CTAP, 
chose.  They  heard  a  fiugment  here  and  there  of  what  was  . 
said  against  him,  and  a  fiugment  here  and  there  of  what  was 
said  in  his  fayonr.  During  the  progress  of  the  bill  they  were 
exposed  to  every  species  of  influence.  One  member  might  be 
threatened  by  the  electors  of  his  borough  with  the  loss  of  his 
seat:  another  might  obtain  a  fiigate  for  his  brother  firom 
BuBsell :  the  Tote  of  a  third  might  be  secured  by  the  caresses 
and  Burgundy  of  Wharton.  In  the  debates  arts  were  prac- 
tised and  passions  excited  which  are  unknown  to  well  con- 
stituted tribunals,  but  fix)m  which  no  great  popular  assembly 
divided  into  parties  ever  was  or  ever  will  be  fi^e.  The  rheto- 
ric of  one  orator  called  forth  loud  cries  of  "  Hear  him."  An- 
other was  coughed  and  scraped  down.  A  third  spoke  against 
time  in  order  that  his  fidends  who  were  supping  might  come 
in  to  divide.*  If  the  life  of  the  most  worthless  man  could  be 
sported  with  thus,  was  the  life  of  the  most  virtuous  man  secure? 
The  opponents  of  the  bill  did  not,  indeed,  venture  to  say 
that  there  could  be  no  public  danger  sufficient  to  justify 
an  Afii  of  Attainder.  They  admitted  that  there  might  be 
cases  in  which  the  general  rule  must  bend  to  an  overpower- 
ing necessity.  But  was  this  such  a  case?  Even  if  it  were 
g^ranted,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  Strafford  and  Mon- 
mouth were  justly  attainted,  was  Fenwick,  like  Straffoid,  a 
great  minister  who  had  long  ruled  England  north  of  Trent, 
and  all  Ireland,  with  absolute  power,  who  was  high  in  the 
rojal  fitvour,  and  whose  capacity,  eloquence,  and  resolution 
suide  him  an  object  of  dread  even  in  his  fa3l9  Or  was 
Eenwiok,  like  Monmouth,  a  pretender  to  the  Crown  and  the 
idol  of  the  common  people?  Were  all  the  finest  youths  of 
three  counties  crowding  to  enlist  under  his  banners?  What 
mm  be  but  a  subordinate  plotter?  He  had  indeed  once  had 
good  employments :  but  he  had  long  lost  them.  He  had  once 
bad  a  good  estate :  but  he  had  wasted  it.  Eminent  abilities 
and  weight  of  character  he  had  never  had.  He  was,  no 
doubt,  connected  by  marriage  with  a  very  noble  fiunily :  but 
ibat  fiunily  did  not  share  his  political  prejudices.  What  im- 
pottanee,  then,  had  he,  except  that  importance  which  his 
peneeotors  were  most  unwisely  giving  him  by  breaking 
tbrongb  all  the  fences  which  guard  the  lives  of  Englishmen 
bk  Older  to  destroy  him?  Even  if  he  were  set  at  liberty, 
wbai  eonld  he  do  but  haunt  Jacobite  coffeehouses,  squeeze 
and  drink  the  health  of  Limp?    If,  however,  the 

teUt  Qt  that  fiich  thioga  took  pUoe  in  thete  debates. 
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CTAP.  goyemment,  supported  b j  the  Lords  and  the  Commons^  by 
.  _^^"'  ^  the  fleet  and  the  army,  by  a  militia  one  hundred  and  six^ 
thousand  strong,  and  by  the  half  million  of  men  who  had 
signed  the  Association,  did  really  apprehend  danger  from 
this  poor  ruined  baronet,  the  benefit  of  the  Habeas  Corpus 
Act  might  be  "^thheld  from  him.  He  might  be  kept  wiiliin 
four  walls  as  long  as  there  was  the  least  <^ance  of  his  doing 
mischief.  It  could  hardly  be  contended  that  he  was  an  enemy 
so  terrible  that  the  State  could  be  safe  only  when  he  was  in 
the  grave. 

It  was  acknowledged  that  precedents  might  be  found  for 
this  bill,  or  even  for  a  bill  £ax  more  objectionable.  But  it 
was  said  that  whoever  reviewed  our  history  would  be  disposed 
to  regard  such  precedents  rather  as  warnings  than  as  ex- 
amples. It  had  many  times  happened  that  an  Act  of  Attain- 
der, passed  in  a  fit  of  serviliiy  or  animosiiy,  had,  when  fortune 
had  changed,  or  when  passion  had  cooled,  been  repealed  and 
solenmly  stigmatized  as  unjust.  Thus,  in  old  times,  the  Act 
which  was  passed  against  Boger  Mortimer,  in  the  paroxysm 
of  a  resentment  not  unprovoked,  had  been,  at  a  caliner 
moment,  rescinded,  on  the  ground  that,  however  guilty  he 
might  have  been,  he  had  not  had  fiiir  play  for  his  life,  ^us, 
within  the  memory  of  the  existing  generation,  the  law  which 
attainted  Strafford  had  been  annulled,  without  one  dissentient 
voice.  Nor,  it  was  added,  ought  it  to  be  left  unnoticed  that, 
whether  by  virtue  of  the  ordinary  law  of  cause  and  effect,  or 
by  the  extraordinary  judgment  of  Grod,  persons  who  had  been 
eager  to  pass  bills  of  pains  and  penalties  had  repeatedly 
perished  by  such  bills.  No  man  had  ever  made  a  more  un- 
scrupulous use  of  the  legislative  power  for  the  destruction  of 
his  enemies  than  Thomas  Cromwell;  and  it  was  by  an  un- 
scrupulous use  of  the  legislative  power  that  he  was  himself 
destroyed.  If  it  were  true  that  the  unhappy  gentleman 
whose  fate  was  now  trembling  in  the  balance  had  himself 
formerly  borne  a  part  in  a  proceeding  similar  to  that  which 
was  now  instituted  against  him,  was  not  this  a  fact  which 
ought  to  suggest  very  serious  reflections  ?  Those  who  taunt- 
ingly reminded  Fenwick  that  he  had  supported  the  bill  which 
had  attainted  Monmouth  might  perhaps  themselves  be  taunt- 
ingly reminded,  in  some  dark  and  terrible  hour,  that  they 
had  supported  the  bill  which  had  attainted  Fenwick.  "  Let 
us  remember  what  vicissitudes  we  have  seen.  Let  us,  from 
so  many  signal  examples  of  the  inconstancy  of  fortune,  learn 
moderation  in  prosperity.    How  little  we  thought,  when  we 
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saw  this  XLan  a  fiiyotirite  courtier  at  Whitehall,  a  general  CHAP, 
snrroanded  with  military  pomp  at  Hounslow,  that  we  should  .  ^^^j^'^ 
live  to  see  him  standing  at  our  bar,  and  awaiting  his  doom 
from  our  lips !  And  how  &r  is  it  from  certain  that  we  may 
not  one  day,  in  the  bitterness  of  our  souls,  vainly  invoke 
the  protection  of  those  mild  laws  which  we  now  treat  so 
lightly!  Grod  forbid  that  we  should  ever  again  be  subject 
to  tyranny!  But  God  forbid,  above  all,  that  our  tyrants 
should  ever  be  able  to  plead,  in  justification  of  the  worst  that 
they  can  inflict  upon  us,  precedents  furnished  by  ourselves  !'^ 

These  topics,  skilfully  handled,  produced  a  great  effect  on 
many  moderate  Whigs.  Montague  did  his  best  to  rally  his 
followers.  We  still  possess  the  rude  outline  of  what  must 
have  been  a  most  effective  peroration.  **  Gentlemen  warn 
us" — ^this,  or  very  nearly  this,  seems  to  have  been  what  he 
said — ^^  not  to  fiimish  King  James  with  a  precedent  which, 
if  ever  he  should  be  restored,  he  may  use  against  ourselves.  Do 
they  really  believe  that,  if  that  evil  day  shall  ever  come,  this 
just  and  necessary  law  will  be  the  pattern  which  he  will 
imitate  9  No,  Sir,  his  model  will  be,  not  our  bill  of  attainder, 
but  his  own ;  not  our  bill,  which,  on  frill  proof,  and  after  a 
most  &ir  hearing,  inflicts  deserved  retribution  on  a  single 
guilty  head;  but  his  own  bill,  which,  without  a  defence, 
without  an  investigation,  without  an  accusation,  doomed  near 
three  thousand  people,  whose  only  crimes  were  their  English 
blood,  and  their  Protestant  faith,  the  men  to  the  gallows,  and 
the  women  to  the  stake.  That  is  the  precedent  which  he  has 
set,  and  which  he  will  follow.  In  order  that  he  never  may  be 
able  to  follow  it,  in  order  that  the  fear  of  a  righteous  punish- 
ment may  restrain  those  enemies  of  our  country  who  wish  to 
see  him  ruling  in  London  as  he  ruled  at  Dublin,  I  give  my 
vote  for  this  bOl." 

In  spite  of  all  the  eloquence  and  influence  of  the  ministry, 
the  minority  grew  stronger  and  stronger  as  the  debates  pro- 
ceeded. The  question  that  leave  should  be  given  to  bring  in 
the  bill  had  been  carried  by  nearly  three  to  one.  On  the 
question  that  the  bill  should  be  committed,  the  Ayes  were  a 
hundzed  and  eighty-six,  the  Noes  a  hundred  and  twenty-eight. 
On  the  question  that  the  bill  should  pass,  the  Ayes  were  a 
hmdzed  and  eighty-nine,  the  Noes  a  hundred  and  fifby-six. 

On  the  twen^-sixth  of  November,  the  bill  was  carried  up  The  Bill  of 
to  the  Losds.    Before  it  arrived,  the  Lords  had  made  pre-  ^^^^^ 
pmtioiis  to  receive  it.    Every  peer  who  wna  absent  from  tTSf  "^ 
town  had  been  summoned  up :  every  peer  who  disobeyed  the  ^^^'f'^ 
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capable  of  rising  to  the  paxt  of  the  Black  Prince ;  and  yet  he  CHAP, 
was  capable  of  sinking  to  the  part  of  Fuller.  His  political  « 
life  was  blemished  by  some  most  dishonourable  actions :  yet 
he  was  not  under  the  influence  of  those  motives  to  which  most 
of  the  dishonourable  actions  of  politicians  are  to  be  ascribed. 
He  yalned  power  little  and  money  less.  Of  fear  he  was  utterly 
insensible.  If  he  sometimes  stooped  to  be  a  knave, — for  no 
milder  word  will  come  up  to  the  truth, — it  was  merely  to 
amuse  himself  ^d  to  astonish  other  people.  In  civil  as  in 
military  affairs,  he  loved  ambuscades,  surprises,  night  attacks. 
He  now  imaginedthat  he  had  a  glorious  opportunity  of  making 
a  sensation,  of  producing  a  great  commotion ;  and  the  temp- 
tation was  irresistible  to  a  spirit  so  restless  as  his. 

He  knew,  or  at  least  strongly  suspected,  that  the  stories 
which  Fenwick  had  told  on  hearsay,  and  which  King,  Lords, 
and  Commons,  Whigs  and  Tories,  had  agreed  to  treat  as 
calumnies,  were,  in  the  main,  true.  Was  it  possible  to  prove 
that  they  were  true,  to  cross  the  wise  policy  of  William,  to 
bring  disgrace  at  once  on  some  of  the  most  eminent  men  of 
both  parties,  to  throw  the  whole  political  world  into  inextri- 
cable confusion? 

Nothing  could  be  done  without  the  help  of  the  prisoner ; 
and  with  the  prisoner  it  was  impossible  to  communicate 
directly.  It  was  necessary  to  employ  the  intervention  of 
more  than  one  female  agent.  The  Duchess  of  Norfolk  was  a 
Mordaunt,  and  Monmouth's  first  cousin.  Her  gallantries 
were  notorious ;  and  her  lord  had,  some  years  before,  tried  to 
indnce  his  brother  nobles  to  pass  a  bill  for  dissolving  his 
marriage :  but  the  attempt  had  been  defeated,  in  consequence 
fterOj  of  the  zeal  with  which  Monmouth  had  fought  the  battle 
of  his  kinswoman.  Her  Grace,  though  separated  from  her 
ImsbQnd,  lived  in  a  style  suitable  to  her  rank,  and  associated 
with  many  women  of  &shion,  among  whom  were  Lady  Mary 
Fanwick,  and  a  relation  of  Lady  Mary,  named  Elizabeth 
Law8on«  By  the  instrumentality  of  the  Duchess,  Monmouth 
confeyed  to  the  prisoner  several  papers  containing  suggestions 
framed  with  much  art.  Let  Sir  John, — such  was  the  sub- 
tteaoe  of  these  suggestions, — ^boldly  affirm  that  his  confession 
is  true,  that  he  has  brought  accusations,  on  hearsay  indeed, 
hat  not  on  common  hearsay :  let  him  aver  that  he  has  derived 
his  knowledge  firom  the  highest  quarters ;  and  let  him  point 
out  a  mode  in  which  his  veraciiy  may  be  easily  brought  to 
tbstest.  Lethimpray  that  the  Earls  of  Portland  and  Bomney, 
wlio  aM  well  known  to  enjoy  the  royal  confidence,  ma^j  ^ 
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^^^.     asked  whether  fhej  are  not  in  possession  of  infoniiaii(m 
-  agreeing  with  what  he  has  related.    Let  him  praj  that  tiie 

King  may  be  requested  to  lay  before  Parliament  the  eyidenoe 
which  caused  the  sudden  disgrace  of  Lord  Marlborough,  and 
any  letters  which  may  have  been  intercepted  while  passing 
between  Saint  Gtermains  and  Lord  Grodolphin.  '^Unless,'' 
said  Monmouth  to  his  female  agents,  ^'  Sir  John  is  under  a 
£Ette,  unless  he  is  out  of  his  mind,  he  will  take  my  counsel 
If  he  does,  his  life  and  honour  are  safe.  If  he  does  not,  he  is 
a  dead  man.''  Then  this  strange  intriguer,  with  his  usual 
license  of  speech,  reviled  William  for  what  was  in  truth  one 
of  William's  best  titles  to  glory.  "  He  is  the  worst  of  men. 
He  has  acted  basely.  He  pretends  not  to  belieye  these 
charges  against  Shrewsbury,  Bussell,  Marlborough,  Grodolphin. 
And  yet  he  knows," — ^and  Monmouth  confirmed  ihe  assertion 
by  a  tremendous  oath, — "  he  knows  that  every  word  of  the 
charges  is  true." 

The  papers  written  by  Monmouth  were  delivered  by  Lady 
Mary  to  her  husband.  If  the  advice  which  they  contained 
had  been  followed,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  object 
of  the  adviser  would  have  been  attained.  The  King  would 
have  been  bitterly  mortified :  there  would  have  been  a  general 
panic  among  public  men  of  every  party :  even  Marlborough's 
serene  fortitude  would  have  been  severely  tried ;  and  Shrews- 
bury woidd  probably  have  shot  himself.  But  that  Penwick 
would  have  put  himself  in  a  better  situation  is  by  no  means 
clear.  Such  was  his  own  opinion.  He  saw  that  the  step 
which  he  was  urged  to  take  was  hazardous.  He  knew  that 
he  was  urged  to  take  that  step,  not  because  it  was  likely  to 
save  himself,  but  because  it  was  certain  to  annoy  others ;  and 
he  was  resolved  not  to  be  Monmouth's  tool. 
Debates  of  On  the  first  of  December  the  bill  went  through  the  earliest 
**^^  BUI  ®^^^^  without  a  division.  Then  Fenwick's  confession,  which 
of  At-  had,  by  the  royal  command,  been  laid  on  the  table,  was  read ; 
tainder.  and  then  Marlborough  stood  up.  "  Nobody  can  wonder,"  he 
said,  ^^  that  a  man  whose  head  is  in  danger  shoidd  try  to  save 
himself  by  accusing  others.  I  assure  Your  Lordships  that^ 
since  the  accession  of  his  present  Majesty,  I  have  had  no 
intercourse  with  Sir  John  on  any  subject  whatever ;  and  this 
I  declare  on  my  word  of  honour."*  Marlborough's  assertion 
may  have  been  true :  but  it  was  perfectly  compatible  with  the 
truth  of  all  that  Fenwick  had  said.  Godolphin  went  further. 
"  I  certainly  did,"  he  said,  "  continue  to  the  last  in  the  service 

*  Wharton  to  Shrewsbury,  Dec  1.  1696 ;  L'Hermitage,  of  nme  date. 
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of  King  James  and  of  his  Queen.  I  was  esteemed  by  them  CHAP, 
both.  But  I  cannot  think  that  a  crime.  It  is  possible  that  .  ^^^^ 
they  and  those  who  are  about  them  may  imagine  that  I  am 
still  attached  to  their  interest.  That  I  cannot  help.  But  it 
is  utterly  ftlse  that  I  have  had  any  such  dealings  with  ike 
Court  of  Saint  Germains  as  are  described  in  the  paper  which 
Your  Lordships  have  heard  read."* 

Fenwick  was  then  brought  in,  and  asked  whether  he  had 
any  further  confession  to  make.  Several  peers  interrogated 
him,  but  to  no  purpose.  Monmouth,  who  could  not  believe 
that  the  papers  which  he  had  sent  to  Newgate  had  produced 
no  effect,  put,  in  a  friendly  and  encouraging  manner,  ques- 
tions intended  to  bring  out  answers  which  would  have  been 
by  no  means  agreeable  to  the  accused  Lords.  No  such 
answer  however  was  to  be  extracted  fix>m  Fenwick.  Mon- 
mouth saw  that  his  ingenious  machinations  had  failed. 
Enraged  and  disappointed,  he  suddenly  turned  round,  and 
became  more  zealous  for  the  bill  than  any  other  peer  in  the 
House.  Everybody  noticed  the  rapid  change  in  his  temper 
and  manner :  but  that  change  was  at  first  imputed  merely  to 
his  well  known  levity. 

On  the  eighth  of  December  the  bill  was  again  taken  into 
consideration ;  and  on  that  day  Fenwick,  accompanied  by  his 
counsel,  was  in  attendance.  But,  before  he  was  called  in,  a 
previous  question  was  raised.  Several  distinguished  Tories, 
particularly  Nottingham,  Bochester,  Normanby,  and  Leeds, 
said  that,  in  their  opinion,  it  was  idle  to  enquire  whether  the 
prisoner  was  guilty  or  not  guilty,  unless  the  House  was  of 
opinion  that  he  was  a  person  so  formidable  that,  if  guilty,  he 
ought  to  be  attainted  by  Act  of  Parliament.  They  did  not 
wish,  they  said,  to  hear  any  evidence.  For,  even  on  the 
soppoation  that  the  evidence  left  no  doubt  of  his  criminality, 
they  should  still  think  it  better  to  leave  him  unpunished 
thaa  to  make  a  law  for  punishing  him.  The  general  sense, 
however,  was  decidedly  for  proceeding.f  The  prisoner  and 
his  counsel  were  allowed  another  week  to  prepare  themselves ; 
and,  at  length,  on  the  fifteenth  of  December,  the  struggle 
commenced  in  earnest. 

The  debates  were  the  longest  and  the  hottest,  the  divisions 
were  the  largest,  the  protests  were  the  most  numerously 
ngned  that  had  ever  been  known  in  the  whole  history  of  the 
Hoofe  of  F^ers.    Bepeatedly  the  benches  continued  to  be 

•L'H«aHfag«bI>M.^.  1696;  Whar-  f  Lonk'  Journils,  Dec  S.  1506; 
Ml  t»  Wknmthnf,  Dk.  1.  UHcrmiUge,  of  ths  same  date. 
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S90  uunoRY  or  k5ol.\xd. 

CHAF.     filled  tn^m  U*n  in  Um*  moniinK  till   pMit  mi 
-,J^"'  -   liMUtli  of  manj  lonU  iiuffvn*tl  «*r«*ivlj:  for  Uk*  wintrr 

bitl^rlj  cold :  but  the  inmj«iritT  waa  not  dispottrd  to  b«  andol- 
fpnt.  One  eTentng  IX«Yonshire  wiu  unwvU :  he  ttole  mmm* 
mnd  went  to  brtl :  but  Black  liod  wm  toon  tent  to  briaf 
him  back.  Leoda»  whoae  constitution  waj  eittvmelj  mftim, 
c«impUini*d  louill v.  **  It  in  Tvrj  well/*  he  «ud«  **  (ur  ;o«ui^ 
gentlemen  U^  vit  down  to  their  tupiH-ri  and  their  wine  at 
two  o'clock  in  th**  nK»min(; :  but  tome  of  ua  old  men  aff« 
likely  t*i  be  of  aa  much  uao  hen*  aa  i\u*r  ;  and  we  ahall  m^cm 
be  in  our  (pravea  if  we  oiv  forcc*d  to  ki*ep  auch  hooia  at  aoirh 
a  •eaaon.'*t  Ho  atrrmKlr  waa  party  apirit  eicited  that  thi* 
appeal  waa  diarepuded,  and  thi*  lli^uat*  rtmtinued  to  ait  ftiof - 
teen  or  fifteen  hour*  a  day.  The  chief  (»p{ion««ta  «tf  tW 
bill  were  Boch«*«ter,  Nottin^^luim,  Normanby,  aAd  L«vd» 
The  chief  oratiin  on  the  other  aide  wt*nf  Taiikenrille«  wks  im 
qnU*  of  tin*  deep  ataina  which  a  life  ainfpUarly  unfortoaatr 
had  left  on  hia  publir  and  private  chararter*  alwaya  apuke 
with  an  i*l(N|Ut*nri«  whioh  rivett^  tlie  attention  of  hia  hcamv : 
Burnet,  who  ina«l**  a  cn^at  dia{4ay  of  hiaiorical  li*anuair« 
Wharton,  wh«H»«*  livoly  and  famili^ir  atyle  of  apeakinit*  *^* 
quinM  in  tli«*  il«»UM»  4>f  i\»nunoiui,  aumetirnee  ah*ickrd  thr 
funnalitr  of  th«*  I^inU;  and  M<innioiitb,  wlit>  had  alwa«* 
carri«*«l  th«*  hU'rtv  «*f  ib'lmta*  t«»  tlit*  verp*  4»f  lit>entii«iu&tf^M^ 
an«l  who  now  ti«*vi*r  o|M*nt«l  hin  hpH  aitht»ut  indicting  a  wnvjtoi 
on  lJi«'  f»N'lifi;»«  of  a«ini**  ii^hfrnan.  A  Vfnr  ft'W  iu4>U*a  »f 
ipr%*4&t  w«*i;;lit,  iN'^oiubin*.  iKirM't.  r**ml»n>kr,  and  <  hm  <aii. 
f<»nn«*«l  a  thml  |**&rtT.  Tli*'}  mi^t*'  willui;:  t«»  u««*  th«*  lUii  « f 
Attiun<lt*r  a-i  an  inatru»i«*nt  i»f  t<*rtux%*  for  th«*  |rtir|««r  u 
wrin^uif  a  f'lll  <*«*nf«*Mioii  nut  «>f  tli<*  priMini'f.  But  tW* 
w«*n*  dt'ttTtiuiMtl  n«*t  U»  ^ivi*  a  tiiiul  t<»u*  fi>r  ^'Utlui**  him  U 
the  tKiiiroM. 

The  fimt  <li%i«ti*<n  wan  on  tht*  <|U<  «ti4»n  Hha'tlnT  ••'«'«  r-MlA/i 
eTiilenivofwh.it  (it»«lin.in  4*«mi1i1  ha%«*  pru^t^l  fth«>ultl  U  *hi* 
mittt^l.  thi  this  <i«vajiion  Buni**t  i*l«i«i*^l  tho  di*l«Ati*  tji  a 
liuwerful  «|H^*«  h  wbit-h  n«>nt*  of  thi*  T^tri  frat^fr*  i^'iild  *«a- 
dertakff*  t«»  aiiMWfr  with«<ut  |»n'ni4-«lit«Ati«>n.  X  bui4il:tU  i^aii 
twi*ntT-flii  lofiU  wt-n*   pn-«t'iit,  a  tuimbiT  unprv^^'^h^ntrd  i^ 

our  hutcirr.     Tlt«'n*  Wfn*  »*«ent%-thn*««  Conti*uta,  ai^l  &ft« 

•  •  • 

thitv  Not  TonU'iita.     Thirt%-ait  «'f  tin?  uuuvnti    irx*. 
a4;;ainat  the  iUm  i^ion  of  the  lluuat*.  * 
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'  The  next  great  trial  of  strength  was  on  the  question  cHAP. 
whether  the  hill  should  be  read  a  second  time.  The  debate  xxii. 
was  diversified  by  a  cnrioos  episode.  Monmouth,  in  a  ve- 
hement declamation,  threw  some  severe  and  well  merited 
reflections  on  the  memory  of  the  late  Lord  Jeffi:eys.  The 
title  and  part  of  the  ill  gotten  wealth  of  Jeffreys  had  de- 
scended to  his  son,  a  dissolute  lad,  who  had  lately  come  of 
a^,  and  who  was  then  sitting  in  the  House.  The  young 
man  "fired  at  hearing  his  father  reviled.  The  House  was 
forced  to  interfere,  and  to  make  both  the  disputants  promise 
that  the  matter  should  go  no  further.  On  this  day  a  hundred 
and  twenty-eight  peers  were  present.  The  second  reading 
was  carri^  by  seventy-three  to  fifty-five ;  and  forty-nine  of 
the  fifty-five  protested.* 

It  was  now  thought  by  many  that  Fenwick's  courage 
would  give  way.  It  was  Iniown  that  he  was  very  unwilling 
to  die.  Hitherto  he  might  have  fiattered  himself  with  hopea 
that  the  bill  would  miscarry.  But  now  that  it  had  passed 
one  House,  and  seemed  certain  to  pass  the  other,  it  waa 
probaiUe  that  he  would  save  himself  by  disclosing  all  that  he 
kneWb  He  was  again  put  to  the  bar  and  interrogated.  He 
reftifled  to  answer,  on  the  ground  that  his  answers  might  be 
tised  against  him  by  the  Crown  at  the  Old  Bailey.  He  was 
assured  that  the  House  would  protect  him :  but  he  pretended 
that  this  assurance  was  not  sufficient :  the  House  was  not 
ahrarys  sitting :  he  might  be  brought  to  trial  during  a  recess, 
and  hanged  before  their  Lordships  met  again.  The  royal 
word  alone,  he  said,  would  be  a  complete  guarantee.  The 
Peert  ordered  him  to  be  removed,  and  immediately  resolved 
thai  Wharton  should  go  to  Kensington,  and  should  entreat 
Hia  Majesty  to  give  the  pledge  which  the  prisoner  required. 
Wluurton  hastened  to  Kensington,  and  hastened  back  with  a 
gnici0O0  answer.  Fenvdck  was  again  placed  at  the  bar. 
The  Topi  word,  he  was  told,  had  been  passed  that  nothing 
which  he  might  say  there  should  be  used  against  him  in  any 
odier  place.  Still  he  made  difficulties.  He  might  confess 
all-  thai  he  knew,  and  yet  might  be  told  that  he  was  still 
keepiaEg  iMnnething  back.  In  short,  he  would  say  nothing 
till  lie  had  a  pardon.  He  was  then,  for  the  last  time, 
anifwmly  oaotioned  fix>m  the  woolsack.  He  was  assured  that, 
if  lie  would  deal  ingenuously  with  the  Lords,  they  would  be 

for  him  at  the  foot  of  the  throne,  and  that  their 
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tlie  form  of  a  written  protest,  any  reason  for  his  votes.    No     CH^. 
part  of  his  life  warrants  ns  in  ascribing  his  conduct  to  any  ^ ^^^ 


exalted  motive.  It  is  probable  that,  having  been  driven  from 
office  by  the  Whigs  and  forced  to  take  refuge  among  the 
Tories,  he  thought  it  advisable  to  go  with  his  party.* 

As  soon  as  the  bill  had  been  read  a  third  time,  the  attention  Proceed- 
of  the  Peers  was  called  to  a  matter  which  deeply  concerned  J^^gj 
the  honour  of  their  order.  Lady  Mary  Fenwick  had  been,  Mon- 
not  unnaturally,  moved  to  the  highest  resentment  by  the  con-  "*®^^ 
duct  of  Monmouth.  He  had,  after  professing  a  great  desire 
to  save  her  husband,  suddenly  turned  round,  and  become  the 
most  merciless  of  her  husband's  persecutors;  and  all  this 
solely  because  the  imfortunate  prisoner  would  not  suffer  him- 
self to  be  used  as  an  instrument  for  the  accomplishing  of  a 
wild  scheme  of  mischief.  She  might  be  excused  for  thinking 
that  revenge  would  be  sweet.  In  her  rage  she  showed  to  her 
kinsman  the  Earl  of  Carlisle  the  papers  which  she  had  received 
from  the  Duchess  of  Norfolk.  Carlisle  brought  the  subject 
before  the  Lords.  The  papers  were  produced.  Lady  Mary 
declared  that  she  had  received  them  from  the  Duchess.  The 
Duchess  declared  that  she  had  received  them  frt)m  Monmouth. 
Elizabeth  Lawson  confirmed  the  evidence  of  her  two  friends. 
All  the  bitter  things  which  the  petulant  Earl  had  said  about 
WiUiam  were  repeated.  The  rage  of  both  the  great  factions 
broke  forth  with  ungovernable  violence.  The  Whigs  were 
exasperated  by  discovering  that  Monmouth  had  been  secretly 
labouring  to  bring  to  shame  and  ruin  two  eminent  men  with 
whoee  reputation  the  reputation  of  the  whole  party  was  bound 
up.  The  Tories  accused  him  of  dealing  treacherously  and 
cruelly  by  the  prisoner  and  the  prisoner's  wife.  Both  among 
the  Whigs  and  among  the  Tories  Monmouth  had,  by  his 
sneers  and  invectives,  made  numerous  personal  enemies,  whom 
lear  of  his  wit  and  of  his  sword  had  hitherto  kept  in  awe.f 
An  these  enemies  were  now  openmouthed  against  him.  There 
was  great  curiosity  to  know  what  he  would  be  able  to  say  in 
his  oefence.  His  eloquence,  the  correspondent  of  the  States 
General  wrote,  had  often  annoyed  others.  He  woiild  now 
want  it  all  to  protect  himself.^  That  eloquence  indeed  was 
of  a  kind  much  better  suited  to  attack  than  to  defence. 

^  y«lBoa  to   Shrewvbuiy,  Dec   24.  bas  dans  son  fait.    II  ne  savoit  ce  que 

lUf,  c*^toit  que  do  manager  les  gens;  et  U 

^  l>piimi  fHio  knew  Monmouth  well,  turlnpinoit  a  Toutrance  ceux  qui  ne  lui 

dnoibiaUB  tbnf :  *' II  aroit  de  I'esprit  plaisoient  pas." 
liiaiaiBtt  A  nine  du  plvs  agr^ble;        \  UHermitage,  Jan.  ||.  1697. 
Q  y  sfvift  VB  pen  trop  de  haut  et  de 
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seemed  inclined  to  show  any  favour  to  Monmouth.    He  was     CHAP, 
pronounced  guilty  of  the  act  of  which  he  had,  in  the  most  >_:^_^ 
solemn  manner,  protested  that  he  was  innocent :  he  was  sent 
to  the  Tower :  he  was  turned  out  of  all  his  places ;  and  his 
name  was  struck  out  of  the  Council  Book.^    It  might  well 
have  been  thought  that  the  ruin  of  his  fame  and  of  his  for^ 
tunes  was  irreparable.    But  there  was  about  his  nature  an 
elasticity  which  nothing  coidd  subdue.     In  his  prison,  indeed, 
he  was  asTiolent  as  a  falcon  just  caged,  and  would,  if  he  had 
been  long  detained,  have  died  of  mere  impatience.    His  only 
solace  was  to  contrive  wild  and  romantic  schemes  for  extri- 
cating himself  from  his  difficulties  and  avenging  himself  on 
his  enemies.    When  he  regained  his  liberty,  he  stood  alone  in 
the  world,  a  dishonoured  man,  more  hated  by  the  Whigs  than 
any  Tory,  and  by  the  Tories  than  any  Whig,  and  reduced  to 
such  poverty  that  he  talked  of  retiring  to  the  country,  living 
like  a  &rmer,  and  putting  his  Countess  into  the  dairy  to  chum 
and  to  make  cheeses.    Yet,  even  after  this  &11,  that  mounting 
spirit  rose  again,  and  rose  higher  than  ever.    When  he  next 
appeared  before  the  world,  he  had  inherited  the  earldom  of 
the  head  of  his  family :  he  had  ceased  to  be  called  by  the 
tarnished  name  of  Monmouth ;  and  he  soon  added  new  lustre 
to  the  name  of  Peterborough.    He  was  still  all  air  and  fire. 
ffia  ready  wit  and  his  dauntless  courage  niade  him  formidable ; 
some  amiable  qualities  which  contrasted  strangely  with  his 
vioes,  and  some  great  exploits  of  which  the  effect  was  heigh- 
tened by  the  careless  levity  with  which  they  were  performed, 
made  him  popular ;  and  his  countrymen  were  willing  to  forget 
that  a  hero  of  whose  achievements  they  were  proud,  and  who 
was  not  more  distinguished  by  parts  and  valour  than  by 
courtesy  and  generosity,  had  stooped  to  tricks  worthy  of  the 
pillory. 

It  is  interesting  and  instructive  to  compare  the  fiite  of  Position 
Shrewsbury  with  the  fete  of  Peterborough.    The  honour  of  *"^  ^' 
Shrewsbury  was  safe.    He  had  been  triumphantly  acquitted  Shrewi- 
of  the  charges  contained  in  Fenwick's  confession.    He  was  ^^^'' 
§ooa  afterwards  still  more  triumphantly  acquitted  of  a  still 
more  odious  charge.    A  wretched  spy  named  Matthew  Smith, 
who  thought  that  he  had  not  been  sufficiently  rewarded,  and 
was  bent  on  being  revenged,  affirmed  that  Shrewsbury  had 
leeeived  early  information  of  the  Assassination  Plot,  but  had 
mtppremeA  that  information,  and  had  taken  no  measures  to 

*  Loffd^   Joonals,   Jin.   15.   169f ;    Vernon  to  Shrewibozy,  of  aame  date; 
L*Hi  milltfi,  oC  th«  Mme  date. 
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talk  of  all  London.    The  Countess  of  Ailesbury  had  watched     CHAP. 

with  intense  anxiety  the  proceedings  against  Sir  John.    Her  , !,— 1^ 

lord  had  been  as  deep  as  Sir  John  in  treason,  was,  like  Sir 
John,  in  confinement,  and  had,  like  Sir  John,  been  a  party  to 
Goodman's  flight.  She  had  learned  with  dismay  that  there 
was  a  method  by  which  a  criminal  who  was  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  ordinary  law  might  be  pnnished.  Her  terror  had 
increased  at  every  stage  in  the  progress  of  the  Bill  of  At- 
tainder. On  the  day  on  which  the  royal  assent  was  to  be 
given,  her  agitation  became  greater  than  her  frame  could 
support.  When  she  heard  the  sound  of  the  guns  which 
announced  that  the  King  was  on  his  way  to  Westminster,  she 
fell  into  fits,  and  died  in  a  few  hours.^ 

Evte  after  the  bill  had  become  law,  strenuous  efforts  were  Attempw 
made  to  save  Fenwick.  His  wife  threw  herself  at  William's  ^enwick. 
feet,  and  offered  him  a  petition.  He  took  the  paper  from  her 
hand,  and  said,  very  gently,  that  it  should  be  considered,  but 
that  the  matter  was  one  of  public  concern,  and  that  he  must 
deliberate  with  his  ministers  before  he  decided.t  She  then 
addressed  herself  to  the  Lords.  She  told  them  that  her 
husband  had  not  expected  his  doom,  that  he  had  not  had 
time  to  prepare  himself  for  death,  that  he  had  not,  during 
his  long  imprisonment,  seen  a  divine.  They  were  easily  in- 
duced to  request  that  he  might  be  respited  for  a  week.  A 
respite  was  granted ;  but,  forty-eight  hours  before  it  expired. 
Lady  Mary  presented  to  the  Lords  another  petition,  imploring 
them  to  intercede  with  the  King  that  her  husband'^s  punish- 
ment might  be  commuted  for  banishment.  The  House  was 
taken  by  surprise ;  and  a  motion  to  adjourn  was  with  diffi- 
culty carried  by  two  votes.  J  On  the  morrow,  the  last  day  of 
Fenwick's  life,  a  similar  petition  was  presented  to  the  Com- 
mons. But  the  Whig  leaders  were  on  their  guard:  the 
attendance  was  full ;  and  a  motion  for  reading  the  Orders  of 
the  Day  was  carried  by  a  hundred  and  fifty-two  to  a  hundred 
and  8even.§  Li  truth,  neither  branch  of  the  legislature  could, 
without  condemning  itself,  request  William  to  spare  Fen- 
wick's  life.  Jurymen,  who  have,  in  the  discharge  of  a  pain- 
ftal  duty,  pronounced  a  culprit  guilty,  may,  with  perfect 
consistency,  recommend  him  to  the  favourable  consideration 
el  the  Crown.    But  the  Houses  ought  not  to  have  passed  the 

•y«B  Cl«Ttrtkizke,  Jan.   |}.  1697;        §  Commons*  Journals,  Jan.  27.  169}. 

L*gi  nuitigt,  Jftiuif .  The  entry  in  the  Joomals,  which  might 

t  UHflTBitage,  Jan.  ){.  1697.  easily  escape  notice,  is  explained  by  a 

t  Loidir  Joamals,  Jan.  22.  26.  169? ;  letter  of  UUcnnitage,  written  '^tr 

Ymnoa  to  Shivwslmiy,  Jan.  26.  *^  '^^^ 
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Bliould  be  considered  as  a  merchant  because  he  was  a  pro-  CH^. 
prietor  of  Bank  Stock  or  East  India  Stock.  The  fight  was  .J^^^ 
hard.  Cowper  distinguished  himself  among  the  opponents 
of  the  bilL  His  sarcastic  remarks  on  the  hunting,  hawking 
boors,  who  wished  to  keep  in  their  own  hands  the  whole 
business  of  legislation,  called  forth  some  sharp  rustic  retorts. 
A  plain  squire,  he  was  told,  was  as  likely  to  serve  the  country 
well  as  the  most  fluent  gownsman,  who  was  ready,  for  a 
guinea,  to  prove  that  black  wus  white.  On  the  question 
whether  the  bill  should  pass,  the  Ayes  were  two  hundred,  the 
Noes  a  hundred  and  sixty.* 

The  Lords  had,  twelve  months  before,  readily  agreed  to  a 
similar  bill :  but  they  had  since  reconsidered  the  subject  and 
changed  their  opinion.  The  truth  is  that,  if  a  law  requiring 
every  member  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  possess  an  estate 
of  some  himdreds  of  poimds  a  year  in  land  could  have  been 
strictly  enforced,  such  a  law  would  have  been  very  advan- 
tageous to  country  gentlemen  of  moderate  property,  but 
would  have  been  by  no  means  advantageous  to  the  grandees 
of  the  realm.  A  lord  of  a  small  manor  would  have  stood  for 
the  town  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  his  fieunily  had 
resided  during  centuries,  without  any  apprehension  that  he 
should  be  opposed  by  some  alderman  of  London,  whom  the 
electors  had  never  seen  before  the  day  of  nomination,  and 
whose  chief  title  to  their  favour  wus  a  pocket-book  full  of 
banknotes.  But  a  great  nobleman,  who  had  an  estate  of 
fifteen  or  twenty  thousand  pounds  a  year,  and  who  com- 
manded two  or  three  boroughs,  would  no  longer  be  able  to 
pat  his  yoxmger  son,  his  younger  brother,  his  man  of  busi- 
ness, into  Parliament,  or  to  earn  a  garter  or  a  step  in  the 
peerage  by  finding  a  seat  for  a  Lord  of  the  Treasury  or  an 
Attorney  General.  On  this  occasion  therefore  the  interest 
of  the  chiefs  of  the  aristocracy,  Norfolk  and  Somerset,  New- 
castle and  Bedford,  Pembroke  and  Dorset,  coincided  with 
thftt  of  the  wealthy  traders  of  the  City  and  of  the  clever 
young  aspirants  of  the  Temple,  and  was  diametrically  opposed 
to  the  interest  of  a  squire  of  a  thousand  or  twelve  himdred 
a  year.  On  the  day  fixed  for  the  second  reading  the  attend- 
ance of  Lords  was  great.  Several  petitions  from  constituent 
bodies,  which  thought  it  hard  that  a  new  restriction  should 
be  imposed  on  the  exercise  of  the  elective  firanchise,  were 
presented  and  read.    After  a  debate  of  some  hours  the  bill 

*  Canmom^  Jonnali,  December  19.  1696;  Vernon  to  Shrewsbury,  Not.  28.  1696. 


300  in^T*ii:Y  or  i;.\iik\tr. 

rnAP        WOA  nMi'<*tt*iI  liv  ■(iltv-tuii  \iiti'fi  !•»  tliili\-M*vril.*      HiiIt  thrr«- 
davM  lat«*r,  a   i»ln'iii;   I'urty  in  thi*   t'«  iniii"ij«i,  i*iir:iiii;*  wit:- 
n*M*iitii)«'iit.  |iri'|NHMHl  tti  t.i«-k  till*  hill  whirli  till'  I*«^-r«  \^m 
jimt  nj«*  t*il  t*»  tin*  I^:iil  T.tx  Hill.     Thin  iiii*tiin  wnuM  {o 
l>tti»l\  lt«ii«*  iii'*-ii  tMrrif-vI,  lunl  imt  F«>li*^  ^finit*  iii>iiii  \«iuit  i«  «••:.•! 
tli«'  ilut:*  H  ••!   hit  I'lai-f,  uiul,  iiiiiliT  |iirt«'liiv  iT  fi|>i-akiti«:  !• 
iini«T,  iihi»nzi  that   niii-Ii  ii  tiM  k  woiiM  U*  nittiout  u  |  r -•  •^U-;.'. 
ilk  |*.irli.iiiii'ii!arv  hiiftor;  .      Wln-ii  tin*  i|iii-'«t.i>ii  ^^a«   j n*.  *.;.- 
Avi'fi  rui^i-'i  •■•  Imiil  u  >  rv  tti.it   it  wum  In*1ii'\i*<1  t)«at  \i**\  «rr» 
till*   iiiaj>iritik  ;    liut  mi  a  tli\i^i(':i  th*-%    |ir«iVi-«l    tn  U*   •  :iit   a 
)iiiritln«l  anil  l)iir:\ -ti\<*.     Tin*  N*«'n%ii  n-  a  iiuiuin  «1  anu  %ii'. « 

Bill  fcr  4  KIht   |*arhaiiii'iitarv   |>nK*f<inliii;;ii   of  this  Sfnait*!!  <ii-«rr«i 

ih*  IUv*s'  int'iitiMii.  Willi**  till*  i*<iiiiiiii*iia  w«*n'  Imailr  i*ii;n^:«*ti  tn  xhr 
l^-at  wiirk  I'f  n-ntoriii;;  tin*  tiiiaiirm.  mi  iiititii-ut  li«4  |»Urr 
whirh  iM^*iiii-fi,  iliiriii;;  n  nliMrt  tiiiif,  likflv  t«*  U*  fatal  U*  tL^ 
infjuit  liU-rtv  of  tht«  |»n*M.  l»ut  whirh  i-inituallv  {•n^M^  tb> 
int"aiifi  uf  <*itiiliniiiiii»  that  liU-rtv.  Aiiniiikf  thi*  iiiaiit  ih-w* 
|«|«*n  whii'h  hiul  U^'ii  i-HtahliMlu^l  fkiin-**  tli«*  t*i|»irut:i>n  *i 
thi*  r«*n<Mjnihi|i.  huji  our  rulliHi  tin*  Firkin;*  I'lMt.  Thi*  i^litt^. 
Juhii  Salinhiirv,  ham  thf  tixil  i>t*  u  haiitl  of  iit<M'kjohU*ri  ti«  tLi* 
l^itv,  wliiifi**  iiit«  n-fk*  it  liaiii^'iif^i  !••  U-  tti  i*rv  •Liwn  thi*  f'uM:- 
rtH-iiritiifi.  Ill*  oil.-  iLiv  |>iihli«li>*«l  a  fal^*  ainl  nialiiiout  ;^r»' 
)?Tuph.  «*ii>lfi)tU  iiiti  nih-«l  t«i  thnw  <iiiit|iif'h  :i  fii  tin*  K&  ■^•-- 
«|iit'r  IhlN.     (Ml  till*  I'ri'ilit   I'f  tin*  Kii  hi'«^i:«  r  I'llU  ilriM-r.  l*i. 

at    that    iiii>iii«-iit,  tin*   l^ilitiral  ^T*  atiit-n^  ai>-l  th rnixirr     a. 

Ijn-^i-'ritjk  iT  tin*  riMliii.      Th**    lltniAf  of  i*fi:iiii<<tM  «ia«   ;*.  a 
flaiiif.     Tl:*'   S]i«-akfr  iMiii^i   hi<i  n arrant    B^axii<it   Sali«l  --zr^ 
In  th«*  \.r<   liiMt   i-f  n'4*  ritiip-rif,  it   nan  n'^^'l^i^l   fi:*h.  ;.t   a 
ch%i«i--ii   tii.i'   .1   1  .!1   •!i'-iM   U*  l»n'M;jh!    in   t  •   j-r  hih-.!    !:.-• 

|in)<lt*h:i.;:   *-\     i:i'W«    i*;*.lii.:*t    a     li- riiita-.       K«rt »  ■•  i^l.'     1.     .•• 
Liti*r  tin*  l-.ii  Hai  |Ti-^ii!i-«l  a'll  tijil.      Hi!  tl:i-  ::.•  n;l«  r«  :.»>: 
n*»w  I.  !•!  t:!:.«    !••  ii-'I.       rh«T»'  w.i<   ••  .ir- •  K  •  ■.•     .i:..-  •aj^  t:.^  r: 
whi  <•■  :i^:  !•  I.  ••  i;i  I  111-  iiiuntrt  hail  ni''.>i  .ririj  '.  !•-  |'r^>''^hr.«: 
•uiiiii.i  r.  U   -SI  iiLnli*  n:*>P-  apTr'^^'al'li-  \*\   t).--  !.•■:  •!■  n  J'^;r:.i.* 
M*-a,:ri-  a*  •;.•■'•'  j«»i:ri.,iU  ni.iji  *-■•  iii  tf  .i  j-  r*«  n  w*.  •  *  x*  ". 
Tun*  <   ilaii^  ••:!   K:*   l-n-.ikia^t    t.ih.*\  !}'.•  v   «•  r«-  !■•  \\.k*     ■»  r 
rmti-n  a  n«  w  .4:il  al'Ui!>lt:.!   -■■•:p«-  if  j-i.-.i^'in-       N     I  »^  . 
•hifi'  i-r  Y«  r'. •*i:rf  jt  »!!•  ir.i-'i,  Wh:;j  .r    1-  r\.  •     ".ji 
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thonglit  of  being  again  dependent,  during  seven  months  of  CHAP, 
every  year,  for  all  information  about  what  was  doing  in  the  _^^^^ 
world,  on  newsletters.  If  the  bill  passed,  the  sheets,  which 
were  now  so  impatiently  expected  twice  a  week  at  every 
country  seat  in  the  kingdom,  would  contain  nothing  but  what 
it  suited  the  Secretary  of  State  to  make  public :  they  would 
be,  in  fact,  so  many  London  Grazettes ;  and  the  most  assi- 
duous reader  of  the  London  Gazette  might  be  utterly  igno- 
rant of  the  most  important  events  of  his  time.  A  few  voices, 
however,  were  raised  in  favour  of  a  ceiftorship.  **  These 
papers,"  it  was  said,  "frequently  contain  mischievous  matter.'* 
**  Then  why  are  they  not  prosecuted  ?  "  was  the  answer.  "Has 
the  Attorney-General  filed  an  information  against  any  one  of 
them?  And  is  it  not  absurd  to  ask  us  to  g^ve  a  new  remedy 
by  statute,  when  the  old  remedy  afforded  by  the  common  law 
has  never  been  tried  ?  "  On  the  question  whether  the  bill 
should  be  read  a  second  time,  the  Ayes  were  only  sixteen,  the 
Noes  two  himdred.* 

Another  bill,  which  fared  better,  ought  to  be  noticed  as  Bill  abo- 
an  instance  of  the  slow,  but  steady  progress  of  civilisation,  li^^g  ^« 
The  ancient  immunities  enjoyed  by  some  districts  of  the  of  w^^ 
capital,  of  which  the  largest  and  most  in&mous  was  White-  ^FJ^^  *°^ 
friars,  had  produced  abuses  which  could  no  longer  be  endured.     *  *^^  ^' 
The  Templars  on  one  side  of  Alsatia,  and  the  citizens  on  the 
other,  had  long  been  calling  on  the  government  and  the  le- 
gislature to  put  down  so  monstrous  a  nuisance.    Yet  still, 
bounded  on  the  west  by  the  great  school  of  English  juris- 
prudence, and  on  the  east  by  the  great  mart  of  English  trade, 
stood  this  labyrinth  of  squsUid,  tottering  houses,  close  packed,  . 
eveiy  one,  from,  cellar  to  cockloft,  with  outcasts  whose  life 
was  one  long  war  with  society.    The  most  respectable  part 
of  the  population  consisted  of  debtors  who  were  in  fear  of 
bttiliffii.     The  rest  were  attorneys  struck  off  the  roll,  wit- 
neflses  who  carried  straw  in  their  shoes  as  a  sign  to  inform 
the  public  where  a  false  oath  might  be  procured  for  half  a 
crown,  sharpers,  receivers  of  stolen  goods,  clippers  of  coin, 
forgers  of  banknotes,  and  tawdry  women,  blooming  with 
paint  and  brandy,  who,  in  their  anger,  made  free  use  of  their 


*  Commoni^Joiinimls,  April  1. 3. 1697 ;    Uires  d'Etat,  ne  oontiendroit  pm  autant 


^^ itagi  

psr  jfbiM  d'lm  endroit  de  ee  qui  m  in  the  Journals.    But  the  Joumab  were 

^ fli  ■'iwagjnmt  que  la  Oaiette  qui  not  then  lo  aocuratalj  kept  aiat  pxiMnt. 
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bill :  but  such  threats  only  strengthened  the  general  conyic-  OHiLR 
tion  that  it  was  high  time  to  destroy  these  nests  of  knaves  ^  ^^^'l- 
and  miBans.  A  fortnight's  grace  was  allowed ;  and  it  was 
made  known  that,  when  that  time  had  expired,  the  vermin 
who  had  been  the  curse  of  London  would  be  unearthed  and 
hunted  without  mercy.  There  was  a  tumultuous  flight  to 
Ireland,  to  France,  to  the  Colonies,  to  vaults  and  garrets  in 
less  notorious  parts  of  the  capital ;  and  when,  on  the  pre- 
scribed day,  the  ShLerifirs  officers  ventured  to  cross  the  boun- 
dary, they  foimd  those  streets  where,  a  few  weeks  before,  the 
cry  of  "  A  writ  I  '*  would  have  drawn  together  a  thousand 
raging  bullies  and  vixens,  as  quiet  as  the  cloister  of  a 
cathedral^ 

On  the  sixteenth  of  April,  the  King  closed  the  session  with  CIom  of 
a  speech,  in  which  he  returned  warm  and  well  merited  thanks  ^^*  **!l^ 

*  ,  810II I  vtfy 

to  the  Houses  for  the  firmness  and  wisdom  which  had  res-  motiom 
cued  the  nation  from  commercial  and  financial  difficulties  *°^^P- 
unprecedented  in  our  history.  Before  he  set  out  for  the  mentii 
Continent,  he  conferred  some  new  honours,  and  made  some 
new  ministerial  arrangements.  Every  member  of  the  Whig 
junto  was  distinguished  by  some  conspicuous  mark  of  royal 
fiftvour.  Somers  delivered  up  the  seal  of  which  he  was  Keeper: 
he  received  it  back  again  with  the  higher  title  of  Chancellor, 
and  was  immediately  commanded  to  affix  it  to  a  patent,  by 
which  he  was  created  Baron  Somers  of  Evesham.f  BusseU 
became  Earl  of  Orford  and  Viscount  Barfleur.  No  English 
title  had  ever  before  been  taken  from  a  place  of  battle  lying 
within  a  foreign  territory.  But  the  precedent  then  set  has 
been  repeatedly  followed ;  and  the  names  of  Saint  Vincent, 
Trafidgar,  Camperdown,  and  Douro  are  now  borne  by  the 
suooeiflors  of  great  commanders.  Bussell  seems  to  have 
accepted  his  earldom,  after  his  fiishion,  not  only  without 
gratitude,  but  grumblingly,  and  as  if  some  great  wrong  had 
been  done  him.  What  was  a  coronet  to  him  P  He  had  no 
child  to  inherit  it.  The  only  distinction  which  he  should 
have  prized  was  the  garter;  and  the  garter  had  been  g^ven  to 
PorUaiid.  Of  course,  such  things  were  for  the  Dutch ;  and 
it  was  strange  presumption  in  an  Englishman,  though  he 
mij^t  have  won  a  victory  which  had  saved  the  State,  to  ex- 
pect that  his  pretensions  would  be  considered  till  all  the 
Mynheers  about  the  palace  had  been  served.  ^ 

•  FMatBt  April  22. 1697 ;  NardMQs  t  London  Gazette,  April  26. 29. 1697. 
rttnlTs  Dkxj;  Sboit  Hiatory  of  the  t  London  Gazette,  April  29.  1697; 
—  -»-«— ^  1699.  THennitage.  ^^ 
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the  Lords  Justices,  not  without  much  mxirmuring  from  various  CHAP, 
quarters.*  To  the  Tories  Sunderland  was  an  object  of  un-  ^^'  ^ 
mixed  detestation.  Some  of  the  Whig  leaders  had  been 
unable  to  resist  his  insinuating  address;  and  others  were 
grateful  for  the  services  which  he  had  lately  rendered  to  the 
party.  But  the  leaders  could  not  restrain  their  followers. 
Flahi  men,  who  were  zealous  for  civil  liberty  and  for  the  Pro- 
testant religion,  who  were  beyond  the  range  of  Sunderland's 
irresistible  fascination,  and  who  knew  that  he  had  sate  in  the 
High  Commission,  concurred  in  the  Declaration  of  Indulgence 
borne  witness  against  the  Seven  Bishops,  and  received  the 
host  from  a  Popish  priest,  could  not,  without  indignation  and 
shame,  see  him  standing,  with  the  staff  in  his  hand,  close  to 
the  throne.  Still  more  monstrous  was  it  that  such  a  man 
should  be  entrusted  with  the  administration  of  the  government 
during  the  absence  of  the  Sovereign.  William  did  not  under- 
stand these  feelings.  Sunderland  was  able :  he  was  usefrd : 
he  was  imprincipled  indeed :  but  so  were  all  the  English  poli- 
ticians of  the  generation  which  had  learned,  under  the  sullen 
tyranny  of  the  Saints,  to  disbelieve  in  virtue,  and  which  had, 
during  the  wild  jubilee  of  the  Eestoration,  been  dissolved  in 
vice.  He  was  a  fair  specimen  of  his  class,  a  little  worse,  per- 
haps, than  Leeds  or  Grodolphin,  and  about  as  bad  as  Bussell 
or  Marlborough.  Why  he  was  to  be  hunted  frt)m  the  herd 
the  King  could  not  imagine. 

Notwithstanding  the  discontent  which  was  caused  by  Sun- 
derland's elevation,  England  was,  during  this  summer,  per- 
fectly quiet  and  in  excellent  temper.  All  but  the  &natical- 
Jacobites  were  elated  by  the  rapid  revival  of  trade  and  by  the^ 
near  prospect  of  peace.  Nor  were  Ireland  and  Scotland  less 
tranqoiL 

In  Ireland  nothing  deserving  to  be  minutely  related  had  State  of - 
taken  place  since  Sidney  had  ceased  to  be  Lord  Lieutenant.  ^'»»*^* 
The  government  had  suffered  the  colonists  to  domineer  un- 
checked over  the  native  population ;  and  the  colonists  had  in 
return  been  profoundly  obsequious  to  the  government.  The 
proceedings  of  the  local  legislature  which  sate  at  Dublin  had 
been  in  no  respect  more  important  or  more  interesting  than 
the  proceedings  of  the  Assembly  of  Barbadoes.  Perhaps  the 
most  momentous  event  in  the  parliamentary  history  of  Ire- 
Iflad  at  tliia  time  was  a  dispute  between  the  two  Houses  which 

by  a  collision  between  the  coach  of  the  Speaker 
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Bat,  before  one  generation  had  passed  away,  it  began  to  CHAP, 
be  evident  that  the  common  people  of  Scotland  were  superior  ^^^  - 
in  intelligence  to  the  common  people  of  any  other  oonntry  in 
Europe.  To  whatever  land  the  Scotchman  might  wander,  to 
whatever  calling  he  might  betake  ■  himself  in  America,  or  in 
India,  in  trade  or  in  war,  the  advantage  which  he  derived 
from  his  early  training  raised  him  above  his  competitors.  If 
he  was  taken  into  a  warehouse  as  a  porter,  he  soon  became 
foreman.  If  he  enlisted  in  the  army,  he  soon  became  a  Ser- 
jeant. Scotland,  meanwhile,  in  spite  of  the  barrenness  of  her 
soil,  and  the  severity  of  her  climate,  made  such  progress  in 
agriculture,  in  manufactures,  in  commeroe,  in  letters,  in 
science,  in  all  that  constitutes  civilization,  bb  the  Old  World 
had  never  seen  equalled,  and  as  even  the  New  World  has 
scarcely  seen  surpassed. 

This  wonderfdl  change  is  to  be  attributed,  not  indeed  solely, 
but  principally,  to  the  national  system  of  education.  But  to 
the  men  by  whom  that  system  was  established  posterity  owes 
no  gratitude.  They  knew  not  what  they  were  doing.  They 
were  the  imconscious  instruments  of  enlightening  the  under- 
standings and  humanising  the  hearts  of  millions.  But  their 
own  understandings  were  as  dark  and  their  own  hearts 
as  obdurate  as  those  of  the  Familiars  of  the  Inquisition  at 
Lisbon.  In  the  very  month  in  which  the  Act  for  the  settling 
of  Schools  was  touched  with  the  sceptre,  the  rulers  of  the 
Church  and  State  in  Scotland  began  to  carry  on  with  vigour 
two  persecutions  worthy  of  the  tenth  century,  a  persecution  of 
witches  and  a  persecution  of  infidels.  A  crowd  of  wretches, 
guilty  only  of  being  old  and  miserable,  were  accused  of 
trafficking  with  the  devil.  The  Privy  Council  was  not  ashamed 
toiflsue  a  Commission  for  the  trial  of  twenty-two  of  these  poor 
creatures.'^  The  shops  of  the  booksellers  of  Edinburgh  were 
strictly  searched  for  heretical  works.  Impious  books,  among 
wliich  the  sages  of  the  Presbytery  ranked  Thomas  Burnet's 
Sacred  Theory  of  the  Earth,  were  striotiy  suppresaed.t  But 
the  destaruction  of  mere  paper  and  sheepskin  would  not  satisfy 
the  bigots.  Their  hatred  required  victims  who  could  feel,  and 
was  not  appeased  till  they  had  perpetrated  a  crime  such  as 
has  never  since  polluted  the  island. 

A  student  of  eighteen,  named  Thomas  Aikenhead,  whose  Cuse  of 
haliiti  were  studious  and  whose  morals  were  irreproachable,  ^^^ 
liady  in  the  course  of  his  reading,  met  ivith  some  of  the  head. 
oidbiarj  arguments  against  the  BiUe.    He  &ncied  that  he 

Ju.  U^  Hmt.  7. 11. 169f .,  April  8.  1697.       t  Postman,  Oct  29.  169«. 
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niAP  hftd  Iii;ht«*«l  nil  a  mino  of  wi«liiin  wiiii'Ii  ItAil  U^-n  hMJ^n 
^*^"  ^  fniin  Uio  n»iit  nf  maiikin*!,  aii«l,  witJi  th.*  i oiiivii  fn-ui  »lii  '.- 
lialf  iHlucatM  Ittiliiof  quii'k  |aiii«  an-  m  li.>!:i  tn***.  I'nH-Lair:'.--; 
hiM  clijk^nvi«rit*ii  t<i  four  or  fin*  «»f  hin  ('■•iiiiM*ni»i:4.  Trinxt«  ■.- 
liiiitv,  iip  humI,  wim  iui  iiiurti  a  ntntrtiilii  ti<':i  ah  a  «i|Uan-  •  ;r  . 
Kcra  wuA  Ihi*  author  of  Um^  Pi*iitatfii<*|i.  Tlit*  A|i^«ra!i;  ^ 
WLi.<4  an  all«*i:«ihi*ul  iMmk  alMiiit  th^*  |>lnli-^t*]'hi*r*a  iit**ti«*.  M  •**  • 
hail  K*£init>l  itia^ii*  in   Kirvpt.     riiri^ti.iniTv   wa.^  a  liflt:*- 

whii'h  wiiiiM  ii(»t  ki.'«t  till  th<*  v<*ar  I'-ni.      Fur  t)t:«  w.:  1  ta.i. 

• 

of  whii'li,    in   nil    |iro!iahilitr,   h**  «%>iiilii   ht!n«**lf  l..i«*-    >•- 
aiihanitil  Inn;;  bt'fnn*  lit*  w.ui  livp   a  Mil  twni*  v.  lii*  wa^  ;  r 
»i*<'iit«-«l  hvth«*  Ii(»nl  Ail\iic*uti*.     Th*'  l^^nl  A<h*>«Mti'  waa  ::..* 
Jaiiifrt  Sti-wurt   wiiii  Iiail  1mn«ii  n»»  utti'n  a  W):i^  ainl  «-•  .  ^. 
a  Jar<>hit««    that    it    in  <lifli<*iiU  t«i  L'N-p    an    u  •  x^int    if..* 
a]H*^tajii«*)i.      II**   wuM   ii>iw  a  Whi/  f'-r  tin*  !!«ip|.   if  n  •*.   i  f 
till- fitiirth,  tiini*.      Aik«-nh»*a<l  niiu'ht  Tin«l'>!i)!tNiI<i  ha«*0»'--. 
hv  tilt*  law  of  S«*iitlantl,  I'liniNlit^  \\\\\\  \\\\\*T\'**'\\x\ui\\   t:L  L 
iihi*uM  ri*tra4*t  hin  i*m>ni  ami  il«>  |M-iiani'i*  U*!  'D*  tlii-  .  -r.jr* 
ir*&ti'in  (if  hid  {lariiih  :  and  fVi-rv  ir.a-i  «if  ^'n***  an*l  hum&r..*^ 
wkiiIiI  havi*  thiiii:;ht  thin  a  miflii'iciit  |iii!.i«)inii-nt  f..r  th*-  f  r^:* 
of  a    fiinranl   bnv.      lint    Stfwart.  a.i   crurl  a*  hi*  waji   ti.*- 
rull*-«l   ft»r  Mi-^wl.      Th«"n'  wa<  ani"n«:  thf  S-t.tti-h   "ta'-.s* 
orii*  which    ina'l''   it   a  I'aiiital  rn  ;i>    t<i  n-iil**    Mr  •  ■;r»*    'r-' 
Siipr«'m»«  Ib-ini:  or  an;k  |«tim'Ii  nf  tI;i*  Trin:?*.      Ni»'}.i:i;:  !:  ii 
Aik«*iih*M<l  hatl  vai'l  i*«*iili|.  within!  ?!.••  Tiio^t  iiflt-nt  •?r:i:::;r..' 
U*  hn'ti;:ht  within  th*'  Miij-'iif  t)ii-»  ••.i''it»-.      \\\\\  •\u-    I^ - 

A<liKatt«  •■i«'rti«l   nil  hin  iiiilit)i*t\ .      '\\u*    t-»  r    i"-.:?h    \*    •: 

•  •  • 

liar  ha«l  !:••  •'••iin««-I.      II**  «a4  aiti>,:<  M'*  r  ii?..if<!*-  t*   \      •  .t* 
III  \\\%  own  iMU«**.      Il«*  wa4  i*t*n% .' '*-•!.  .i;t-i   ••  !i%-n  -•It. 
haiij^^l   ariil    hur;*  •!   a!    th*'   f-^t   «  :    !..      .m11-  «4       It  w^* 
vain    that    h**    with    t*-ar*    ahjun  I     1^    .r:    n    a;.«l    k»v. 
Mt»'»'*Mlv   fi»r  ni»*i>*.     S«'iii**    iif  t'.   -.•   wij..  •>  \v%   K.?::   .- 
il'in^j^Ntfi  l««h*'Vt<«l  that  \\\*  r^'^imt   v   n  ^\  i%   ^ii\*^*r^  , 
ih"***!  it  14  hv  n«i  in*-anfi  inipPiKiM     ':..i!  .  :  Kir-i.  u«  :?'.  :    -.•  ■ 
otlii-r  |»r>'t»*n«l"T*  t«>  phiLi«i<phi  »;       \:    .;!!*•  'ha"    •"•.   ■:   K*« 
i-fiii|>It'ti*Ii  «-iiiani*i|4ita*il  thi'ni«i*l%>  «  !'<  n;  tl;*-  r*  !'^".- 
chiI'lh-«-I,  thi*  n*Mr  |in»^|*i'«*t  "f  •!•  .I'h  ii.i\  ha**'  •  r 
••:j!ir»- •  !ian;r»'iif  •••ntiiiii-iit.      II**  |-*ifii  ii»«l  tht'  l'r;Ti  • '■ 
that,  if  hi«  lift'  iKtiM   n«it   U*  ii|»^iri  •!.  hf  ni:^ht  U-  a/    «  «'  :. 
nh-'rl  n'«|>:t«*  tii  maki*  hm  j^-atv  wi*.!i  th«*  <ff«-l  wh^ni  \'.     \^^ 
iifft*nih'«l.      .'^•in*'  itf  thi-  t'«iun«*ill  -r*  wt-n*    fur  kjrai:t.r^  •?  * 
■mall  in'l':l;:»-ni-*'.      t  Hh*'n  thi*iii:).!   tha?  it   *»"i^ht   ts-?  !.     •■ 
i;rant«N|  unh*ii«  th**  iuiiiist«Ti  of  K<li!ihiir;;h  wnuM  uitrn*-*: 
lli«r  two  {lartii'i  wcfv  cvcnU  Ij^ilatiri-^i  ;  ai)*i  thi-  i|u«*«t4<  a  «a» 
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decided  against  the  prisoner  by  the  casting  vote  of  the  Chan-  CHAP, 
cellor.  The  Chancellor  was  a  man  who  has  been  often  men*  -_.  , 
tioned  in  the  conrse  of  this  history,  and  never  mentioned 
with  honour.  He  was  that  Sir  Patrick  Hnme  whose  dispu- 
tatious and  factious  temper  had  brought  ruin  on  the  expedi- 
tion of  Argyle,  and  had  caused  not  a  little  annoyance  to  the 
government  of  William.  In  the  Club  which  had  braved  the 
King  and  domineered  over  the  Parliament  there  had  been  no 
more  noisy  republican.  But  a  title  and  a  place  had  produced 
a  wonderful  conversion.  Sir  Patrick  was  now  Lord  Polwarth : 
he  had  the  custody  of  the  Great  Seal  of  Scotland :  he  pre- 
sided in  the  Privy  Council ;  and  thus  he  had  it  in  his  power 
to  do  the  worst  action  of  his  bad  life. 

It  remained  to  be  seen  how  the  clergj'  of  Edinburgh  would 
act.  That  divines  should  be  deaf  to  the  entreaties  of  a  peni- 
tent who  asks,  not  for  pardon,  but  for  a  little  more  time  to 
receive  their  instructions  and  to  pray  to  Heaven  for  the  mercy 
which  cannot  be  extended  to  him  on  earth,  seems  almost  in- 
credible. Yet  so  it  was.  The  ministers  demanded,  not  only 
the  poor  boy's  death,  but  his  speedy  death,  though  it  should 
be  his  eternal  death.  Even  from  their  pulpits  they  cried  out 
for  cutting  him  oflF.  It  is  probable  that  their  real  reason  for 
refusing  him  a  respite  of  a  few  days  was  their  apprehension 
that  the  circumstances  of  his  case  might  be  reported  at  Ken- 
sington, and  that  the  King,  who,  while  reciting  the  Corona- 
tion Oath,  had  declared  from  the  throne  that  he  would  not 
be  a  persecutor,  might  send  down  positive  orders  that  the 
sentence  should  not  be  executed.  Aikenhead  was  hanged 
between  Edinburgh  and  Leith.  He  professed  deep  repent- 
ance, and  suffered  with  the  Bible  in  his  hand.  The  people 
of  Edinburgh,  though  assuredly  not  disposed  to  think  lightly 
of  his  offence,  were  moved  to  compassion  by  his  youth,  by 
his  penitence,  and  by  the  cruel  haste  with  which  he  was 
hnxried  out  of  the  world.  It  seems  that  there  was  some 
ajqpirehension  of  a  rescue :  for  a  strong  body  of  fusileers  was 
under  arms  to  support  the  civil  power.  The  preachers  who 
were  the  boy's  murderers  crowded  round  him  at  the  gallows, 
mud,  while  he  was  struggling  in  the  last  agony,  insulted 
Hieayen  with  prayers  more  blasphemous  than  anything  that 
he  bad  ever  uttered.  Wodrow  lias  told  no  blacker  story 
of  I>iindee.* 

*  Howairs  StftU  TrialB ;    Postman,  mnphantlj  refuted  in  a  little  tract  en« 

In.  A»  IM.    8ona  idle  and  diahonett  titled  **  Thomas  Aikenhead,**  bj  BIr.  Johs 

•IjaeDoas  waieh  hmr^  been  made  to  this  Oordon. 
f&A  of  aj  BsmtiYV  hare  been  tri- 
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taccessftd  as  timb  of  1695,  the  allies  would  hardljbe  able  to  CHAP, 
retake  all  that  he  now  professed  himself  ready  to  restore.  .,  ,  1. 
William,  who  took,  as  usual,  a  dear  and  statesmanlike  view 
of  the  whole  situation,  now  gave  his  voice  as  decidedly  for 
concluding  peace  as  he  had  in  former  years  given  it  for 
vigorously  prosecuting  the  war;  and  he  was  backed  by  the 
public  opinion  both  of  England  and  of  Holland.  Bu^  un- 
happily, just  at  the  time  when  the  two  powers,  which  alone, 
among  the  members  of  the  coalition,  had  manfully  done  their 
duty  in  the  long  struggle,  were  beginning  to  rejoice  in  the 
near  prospect  of  repose,  some  of  those  governments  which 
had  never  furnished  their  full  contingents,  which  had  never 
been  ready  in  time,  which  had  been  constantly  sending  ex- 
cuses in  return  for  subsidies,  began  to  raise  difficulties  such 
as  seemed  likely  to  make  the  miseries  of  Europe  eternal. 

Spain  had,  as  William,  in  the  bitterness  of  his  spirit,  wrote  Condnet 
to  Heinsius,  contributed  nothing  to  the  common  cause  but  ®^  ^V^^^ 
rodomontades.  She  had  made  no  vigorous  effort  even  to  de- 
fend her  own  territories  against  invasion.  She  would  have 
lost  Flanders  and  Brabant  but  for  the  English  and  Dutch 
armies.  She  would  have  lost  Catalonia  but  for  the  English 
and  Dutch  fleets.  The  Milanese  she  had  saved,  not  by  arms, 
but  by  concluding,  in  spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  the 
English  and  Dutch  governments,  an  ignominious  treaty  of 
neutrality.  She  had  not  a  ship  of  war  able  to  weather  a  gale. 
She  had  not  a  regiment  that  was  not  ill  paid  and  ill  disciplined, 
ragged  and  famished.  Yet  repeatedly  within  the  last  two 
yean,  she  had  treated  both  William  and  the  States  General 
with  an  impertinence  which  showed  that  she  was  altogether 
ignorant  of  her  place  among  states.  She  now  became  punc- 
tilious, demanded  from  Lewis  concessions  which  the  events  of 
the  war  gave  her  no  right  to  expect,  and  seemed  to  think  it  hard 
tibat  allies,  whom  she  was  constantly  treating  with  indigniiy, 
were  not  willing  to  lavish  their  blood  and  treasure  for  her 
during  eight  years  more. 

The  conduct  of  Spain  is  to  be  attributed  merely  to  arro-  Ckmduct 
gmnce  and  folly.  But  the  unwillingness  of  the  Emperor  to  s,^,^, 
coneent  even  to  the  fSiirest  terms  of  accommodation  was  the 
effect  of  selfish  ambition.  The  Catholic  King  was  childless : 
he  was  riddy :  his  life  was  not  worth  three  years'  purchase ; 
and,  when  he  died,  his  dominions  would  be  left  to  be  struggled 
for  bj  a  crowd  of  competitors.  Both  the  House  of  Austria 
and  the  House  of  Bourbon  had  claims  to  that  immense  heri- 
tage.   It  was  plainly  for  the  interest  of  the  House  of  Austria 
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Half  way  between  Delft  and  the  Hague  is  a  Tillage  named  CHAP. 
Eyswick ;  and  near  it  then  stood,  in  a  rectangular  garden,  XXII. 
which  was  bounded  by  straight  canals,  and  divided  into  for-  Congwfs 
mal  woods,  flower  beds  and  melon  beds,  a  seat  of  the  Princes  ^cIl** 
jf  Orange.  The  house  seemed  to  have  been  built  expressly 
for  the  accommodation  of  such  a  set  of  diplomatists  as  were 
to  meet  there.  In  the  centre  was  a  large  hall  painted  by 
Honthorst.  On  the  right  hand  and  on  the  left  were  wings 
exactly  corresponding  to  each  other.  Each  wing  was  accessible 
by  its  own  bridge,  its  own  gate,  and  its  own  avenue.  One  wing 
was  assigned  to  the  Allies,  the  other  to  the  French,  the  hall  in 
the  centre  to  the  mediator.*  Some  preliminary  questions  of 
etiquette  were,  not  without  difficulty,  adjusted ;  and  at  length, 
on  the  ninth  of  May,  many  coaches  and  six,  attended  by 
harbingers,  footmen,  and  pages,  approached  the  mansion  by 
different  roads.  The  Swedish  minister  alighted  at  the  grand 
entrance.  The  procession  from  the  Hague  came  up  the  side 
alley  on  the  right.  The  procession  from  Delft  came  up  the 
side  alley  on  the  left.  At  the  first  meeting  the  full  powers  of 
the  representatives  of  the  belligerent  governments  were  de- 
livered to  the  mediator.  At  the  second  meeting,  forty-eight 
hours  later,  the  mediator  performed  the  ceremony  of  exchang- 
ing these  full  powers.  Then  several  meetings  were  spent  in 
settling  how  many  carriages,  how  many  horses,  how  many 
lacqueys,  how  many  pages,  each  minister  should  be  entitled 
to  bring  to  Eyswick ;  whether  the  serving  men  should  carry 
canes ;  whether  they  should  wear  swords ;  whether  they 
should  have  pistols  in  their  holsters;  who  should  take  the 
upper  hand  in  the  public  walks,  and  whose  carriage  should 
break  the  way  in  the  streets.  It  soon  appeared  that  the 
mediator  would  have  to  mediate,  not  only  between  the  coali- 
tion and  the  French,  but  also  between  the  different  members 
of  the  coalition.  The  Imperial  ambassadors  claimed  a  right 
to  sit  at  the  head  of  the  table.  The  Spanish  Ambassador 
would  not  admit  this  pretension,  and  tried  to  thrust  himself 
in  between  two  of  them.  The  Imperial  Ambassadors  refused 
to  call  the  Ambassadors  of  Electors  and  Commonwealths  by 
the  title  of  Excellency.  ^^  If  I  am  not  called  Excellency,'' 
said  the  Minister  of  the  Elector  of  Brandenburg,  ^'  my  master 
will  withdraw  his  troops  from  Hungary."  The  Imperial 
Ambassadors  insisted  on  having  a  room  to  themselves  in 
the  building,  and  on  having  a  special  place  assigned  to  their 
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membered  that  the  last  war  had  contmued  to  rage,  year  after  CHAP, 
jfear,  while  a  congress  was  sitting  at  Nimeguen.  The  medi-  .  ,  ,  ./ 
itors  had  made  their  entrance  into  that  town  in  February 
1676.  The  treaty  had  not  been  signed  till  February  1679. 
Yet  the  negotiation  of  Nimeguen  had  not  proceeded  more 
slowly  than  the  negotiation  of  Byswick.  It  seemed  but  too 
probable  that  the  eighteenth  century  would  find  great  armies 
itill  confronting  each  other  on  the  Meuse  and  the  Ehine,  in- 
iustrious  populations  stiU  ground  down  by  taxation,  fertQe 
provinces  still  lying  waste,  the  ocean  stiU  made  impassable 
by  corsairs,  and  the  plenipotentiaries  still  exchanging  notes, 
Irawing  up  protocols,  and  quarrelling  about  the  place  where 
this  minister  should  sit,  and  the  title  by  which  that  minister 
should  be  called. 

But  William  was  fully  determined  to  bring  this  mummery  i^illiBm 
to  a  speedy  close.    He  would  have  either  peace  or  war.  ^^JJ 
Either  was,  in  his  view,  better  than  this  intmnediate  state  negotui- 
which  united  the  disadvantages  of  both.    While  the  negoti-  ^^^ 
ation  was  pending  there  could  be  no  diminution  of  the  burdens 
which  pressed  on  his  people ;  and  yet  he  could  expect  no  ener- 
getic action  from  his  allies.    K  France  was  really  disposed 
to  conclude  a  treaty  on  fair  terms,  that  treaty  should  be  con- 
cluded in  spite  of  the  imbecility  of  the  Catholic  King  and  in 
spite  of  the  selfish  cunning  of  the  Emperor.     If  France  was 
insincere,  the  sooner  the  truth  was  known,  the  sooner  the 
fitfce  which  was  acting  at  Byswick  was  over,  the  sooner  the 
people  of  England  and  Holland, — for  on  them  every  thing 
depended, — were  told  that  they  must  make  up  their  minds  to 
great  exertions  and  sacrifices,  the  better. 

Pembroke  and  Yilliers,  though  they  had  now  the  help  of  a 
veteran  diplomatist,  Sir  Joseph  Williamson,  could  do  little  or 
nothing  to  accelerate  the  proceedings  of  the  Congress.  For, 
though  France  had  promised  that,  whenever  peace  should  be 
made,  she  would  recognise  the  Prince  of  Orange  as  Eling  of 
Grieat  Britain  and  Ireland,  she  had  not  yet  recognised  him. 
His  ministers  had  therefore  had  no  direct  intercourse  with 
Harlay,  Crecy,  and  Cailleres.  William,  with  the  judgment 
and  decision  of  a  true  statesman,  determined  to  open  a  com- 
munication with  Lewis  through  one  of  the  French  Marshals 
who  commanded  in  the  Netherlands.  Of  those  Marshals 
Yilleroy  was  the  highest  in  rank.  But  Yilleroy  was  weak^ 
ruh,  haughty,  irritable.  Such  a  negotiator  was  far  more 
likdj  to  6mlm>il  matters  than  to  bring  them  to  an  amicable 
tetUement.     Boufflers  was  a  man  of  sense  and  temper ;  and 
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On  the  twenty-eightli  of  June,  according  io  the  Old  Style,  CHAP, 
he  meeting  took  place  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hal,  a  town  ^ 
rhich  lies  about  ten  miles  from  Brussels,  on  the  road  to  Mons. 
Lfber  the  first  civilities  had  been  exchanged,  Boufflers  and 
Portland  dismounted :  their  attendants  retired ;  and  the  two 
legotiators  were  left  alone  in  an  orchard.  Here  they  walked 
ip  and  down  during  two  hours,  and,  in  that  time,  did  much 
nore  business  than  the  plenipotentiaries  at  Byswick  were  able 
o  despatch  in  as  many  months.* 

Till  this  time  the  French  government  had  entertained  a  sus- 
>icion,  natural  indeed,  but  altogether  erroneous,  that  William 
vas  bent  on  protracting  the  war,  that  he  had  consented 
o  treat  merely  because  he  could  not  venture  to  oppose  him- 
lelf  to  the  public  opinion  both  of  England  and  of  Holland,  but 
hat  he  wished  the  negotiation  to  be  abortive,  and  that  the 
)erver8e  conduct  of  the  House  of  Austria  and  the  difficulties 
.vhich  had  arisen  at  Ryswick  were  to  be  chiefly  ascribed  to 
us  machinations.  That  suspicion  was  now  removed.  Com- 
pliments, cold,  austei'e,  and  full  of  dignity,  yet  respectful, 
fcvere  exchanged  between  the  two  great  princes  whose  enmity 
bad,  during  a  quarter  of  a  centur}',  kept  Europe  in  constant 
igitation.  The  negotiation  between  Boufflers  and  Portland 
proceeded  as  fast  as  the  necessity  of  frequent  reference  to 
Versailles  would  permit.  Their  first  five  conferences  were 
held  in  the  open  air :  but,  at  their  sixth  meeting,  they  retired 
into  a  small  house  in  which  Portland  had  ordered  tables, 
pens,  ink,  and  paper  to  be  placed ;  and  here  the  result  of 
their  labours  was  reduced  to  writing. 

The  really  important  points  which  had  been  in  issue  were 
four.  William  had  demanded  two  concessions  firom  Lewis ; 
and  Lewis  had  demanded  two  concessions  from  William. 

William's  first  demand  was  that  France  should  bind  herself 
to  give  no  help  or  countenance,  directly  or  indirectiy,  to  any 
attempt  which  might  be  made  by  James,  or  by  James's  ad- 
herents, to  disturb  the  existing  order  of  things  in  England. 

William's  second  demand  was  that  James  should  no  longer 
be  suffered  to  reside  at  a  place  so  dangerously  near  to  Eng- 
land as  Saint  Germains. 

To  the  first  of  these  demands  Lewis  replied  that  he  was 
perfectly  ready  to  bind  himself  by  a  covenant  drawn  in  the 
most  solemn  form  not  to  assist  or  countenance,  in  any  man- 
ner, any  attempt  to  disturb  the  existing  order  of  things  in 
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latnrallj  apprehend.  On  this  point,  however,  he  gave  way ;  CHAP, 
tnd  it  was  agreed  that  the  covenants  shonld  be  strictly  reci-  ^^^^  - 
)rocal.  William  ceased  to  demand  that  James  shonld  be 
nentioned  by  name ;  and  Lewis  ceased  to  demand  that  an 
unnesty  shonld  be  granted  to  James's  adherents.  It  was 
letermined  that  nothing  shonld  be  said  in  the  treaty,  either 
ibont  the  place  where  the  banished  King  of  England  shonld 
"eside,  or  abont  the  jointure  of  his  Qneen.  But  William  an- 
iiorised  his  plenipotentiaries  at  the  Congress  to  declare  that 
!f  ary  of  Modena  shonld  have  whatever,  on  examination,  it 
shonld  appear  that  she  was  by  law  entitled  to  have.  What 
•the  was  by  law  entitled  to  have  was  a  question  which  it  would 
iiave  puzzled  all  Westminster  Hall  to  answer.  But  it  was 
Evell  understood  that  she  would  receive,  without  any  contest, 
the  utmost  that  she  could  have  any  pretence  for  asking,  as 
soon  as  she  and  her  husband  should  retire  to  Provence  or  to 
Italy.* 

*  My  Acoount  of  this  negotiation  I  ten  which  passed  between  Lewis  and 

tiave  taken  chiefly  from  the  despatches  Boufflers,  find   credit    eren    with    the 

in  the  French  Foreign  Office.    Iransla-  weakest.    Dalirmple  and  other  writers 

tions  of  those  despatches  have  been  pab-  imagined  that  they  had  found  in  the  Idfe 

lished  by  M.  Grimblot  See  also  Burnet,  of  James  (ii.  574,  675.)  proof  that  the 

ii.  200,  201.  story  of  the  secret  article  was  trae.  Th44 

It  has  been  frequently  asserted  that  passage  on  which  they  relied  was  cat 

William  promised  to  pay  Mary  of  Mo-  tainly  not  written  by  James,  nor  under 

dena    fif^y  thousand    pounds    a    Tear,  his  direction.    Moreorer,  when  we  ex- 

Whoever  takes  the  trouble  to  read  the  amine  this  passage,  we  shall  find  that 

Protocol  of  Sept.  ^.  1697,  among  the  Acts  it  not  only  does  not  bear  out  the  story  of 

of  the  Peace  of  Kyswick,  will  see  that  the  secret  article,  but  directly  contradicts 

my  aeoonnt  is  correct.    Prior  evidently  that  story.    The  compiler  of  the  Life 

understood  the  protocol  as  I  understand  tells  us  that,  after  James  had  declared 

it.  For  he  says,  in  a  letter  to  Lexington  that  he  never  would  consent  to  purchase 

of  Sept  17.  1697,  "  No.  2.  is  the  thing  the  English  throne  for  his  posteritv  by 

to  which  the  King  consents  as  to  Queen  surrendering  his  own  rights,  notliing 

Marie*s  settlements.    It  is  fairly  giving  more  was  said  on  the  subject.    Now  it  is 

her  what  the  law  allows  her.    The  mo-  qaite  certain  that  James,  in  his  Memo- 

diator  is  to  dictate  this  paper  to  the  rial  published  in  March  1697«  a  Memo- 

Frenefai  and  enter  it  into  nis  protocol ;  rial  which  will  be  found  both  in  the  Life 

and  ao  I  think  we  shall  come  off  4  bon  (ii.  666.)  and  in  the  Acts  of  the  Peace  of 

nnefaA  upon  that  article."    My  own  be-  Ryswidc,  declared  to  all  Europe  that  he 

lisf  is  that  Mary  of  Modena  had  no  never  would  stoop  to  so  low  and  dege- 

■liieUy  lepd  claim  to  any  thing.    The  nerate  an  action  as  to  permit  the  Prince 

atgomcntui  her  favour,  as  Burnet  states  of  Orange  to  reign  on  conditicm  that  the 

it,  is  one  to  which  no  tribunal  would  Prince  of  Wales  should  succeed.    It  fol- 

liften  lor  a  moment.  lows,  if  credit  is  due  to  the  compiler  of 

It  was  rumoured  at  the  time,  (see  the  Life  of  James,  that  nothing  was 

Bogrcr^a  History  of  King  William  III.  said  on  this  subject  after  Mardi  1697. 

170S,)  that  Portland  and  Boufilen  had  Nothing,  therefore,  can  have  been  said 

■yssd  on  a  seeret  article  by  which  it  on  this  subject  in  the  conferences  be- 

via  idpnlatsd  that,  after  the  death  of  twcen  Boufflen  and  Portland,  iH^ch  did 

William,  the  Prince  of  Wales  should  not  begin  till  late  in  June. 
iMOMd  to  the  English  throne.     This        Was  there  then  absolutely  no  founda- 

IMm  haa  often  been  repeated,  but  was  tion  for  the  story?    I  believe  that  there 

■erer  beliered  by  men  <»  sense,  and  can  was  a  foundation ;  and  I  have  already 

haidlj;  liaee  die  pnUieation  of  the  let-  rshited  the  fiute  on  which  this  iu^ec* 
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and  on  the  third  day,  after  weathering  an  equinoctial  gale,     CHAP, 
landed  on  the  coast  of  Suffolk  *  XXIL 

Very  seldom  had  there  been  greater  excitement  in  London  Anzietjin 
than  during  the  month  which  preceded  his  arrivaL  When  ^°«^*^ 
the  west  wind  kept  back  the  Dutch  packets,  the  anzieiy  of 
the  people  became  intense.  Every  morning  hundreds  of 
thousands  rose  up  hoping  to  hear  that  the  treaty  was  signed ; 
and  eveiy  mail  which  came  in  without  bringing  the  good 
news  caused  bitter  disappointment.  The  malecontents,  indeed, 
loudly  asserted  that  i^re  would  be  no  peace,  and  that  the 
negotiation  would,  even  at  this  late  hour,  be  broken  ofiF.  One 
of  them  had  seen  a  person  just  arrived  from  Saint  Grermains : 
another  had  had  the  privilege  of  reading  a  letter  in  the  hand- 
writing of  Her  Majesty ;  and  all  were  confident  that  Lewis 
would  never  acknowledge  the  usmrper.  Many  of  those  who 
held  this  language  were  under  so  strong  a  delusion  that  they 
backed  their  opinions  by  large  wagers.  When  the  intelli- 
genoe  of  the  fiJl  of  Barcelona  arrived,  all  the  treason  taverns 
were  in  a  fennent  with  noi^juring  priests  laughing,  ^tLllnng 
loud,  and  Hhakiug  each  other  by  the  hand.t 

At  length,  in  the  afternoon  of  the  thirteenth  of  September,  Newi  of 
some  speculators  in  the  City  received,  by  a  private  channel,  ^^JJjJ 
certain  intelligence  that  the  treatyhad  been  signed  before  dawn  Edc^ahI 
on  the  morning  of  the  eleventh.  They  kept  their  own  secret, 
and  hastened  to  make  a  profitable  use  of  it ;  but  their  eager- 
ness to  obtain  Bank  stock,  and  the  high  prices  which  tiiey 
oflEered,  excited  suspicion ;  and  there  was  a  general  belief  that 
omtlie  next  day  something  important  would  be  announced.  On 
the  next  day  Prior,  with  the  treaty,  presented  himself  before 
the  Lords  Justices  at  Whitehall.  Listantly  a  flag  was  hoisted 
on  the  Abbey,  another  on  Saint  Martin's  Church.  The  Tower 
guns  proclaimed  the  glad  tidings.  All  the  spires  and  towers 
from  (Greenwich  to  Chelsea  made  answer.  It  was  not  one 
of  the  days  on  which  the  newspapers  ordinarily  appeared : 
but  extraordinary  numbers,  with  headings  in  large  capitals, 
were,  for  the  first  time,  cried  about  the  streets.  The  price  of 
Bank  stock  rose  fiist  from  eighty-four  to  ninety-seven.  In 
a  few  hours  triumphal  arches  began  to  rise  in  some  places. 
Hnge  bonfires  were  blazing  in  others.  The  Dutch  Ambas- 
aador  informed  the  States  General  that  he  should  try  to  show 
liis  joj  by  a  bonfire  worthy  of  the  commonwealth  which  he 
npreeentod;  and  he  kept  his  word;  for  no  such  pyre  had 

•  Prior  MS. 
tVEmOH^JwifU^.  S^s  ^S^.  15^.  jgt^  1697;  PtortmM.  Aug.  IL 
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But  the  rage  and  mortification  were  confined  to  a  very    CHAE. 
small  minority.     Never,  since  the  year  of  the  Bestoration,  —   ^  ^ 
had  there  been  such  signs  of  public  gladness.    In  every  part  ^^"?^ 
of  the  kingdom  where  the  peace  was  proclaimed,  the  gene- 
ral sentiment  was  manifested  by  banquets,  pageants,  loyal 
healths,   salutes,  beating  of  drums,  blowing  of  trumpets, 
breaking  up  of  hogsheads.    At  some  places  the  whole  popu- 
lation, of  its  own  accord,  repaired  to  the  churches  to  give 
thanks.    At  others  processions  of  girls,  clad  all  in  white,  and 
crowned  with  laurels,  carried  banners  inscribed  with  "  Grod 
bless  King  William."    At  every  county  town  a  long  caval- 
cade of  the  principal  gentlemen,  firom  a  circle  of  many  miles, 
escorted  the  mayor  to  the  market  cross.    Nor  was  one  holiday 
enough  for  the  expression  of  so  much  joy.     On  the  fourth  of 
November,  the  anniversary  of  the  King's  birth,  and  on  the 
fiifth,  the  anniversary  of  his  landing  at  Torbay,  the  bell  ring- 
ing,  the  shouting,  aiid  the  iUuminations  were  renewed  hoth  in 
London  and  all  over  the  country.*    On  the  day  on  which  he 
returned  to  his  capital  no  work  was  done,  no  shop  was  opened, 
in  the  two  thousand  streets  of  that  immense  mart.     For  that 
day  the  chief  avenues  had,  mile  after  mile,  been  covered  with 
gravel :    aU  the  Companies  had  provided  new  banners ;  all 
the  magistrates  new  robes.    Twelve  thousand  pounds  had 
been  expended  in  preparing  fireworks.    Great  multitudes  of 
people  fix)m  the  neighbouring  shires  had  come  up  to  see  the 
show.     Never  had  the  City  been  in  a  more  loyal  or  more 
joyaus  mood.    The  evil  days  were  passed.    The  guinea  had 
fidlen  to  twenty-one  shillings  and  sixpence.    The  bank  note 
had  risen  to  par.    The  new  crowns  and  halfcrowns,  broad, 
bettfjy  and  sharply  milled,  were  ringing  on  all  the  counters. 
After  some  days  of  impatient  expectation  it  was  known,  on 
ilie  fourteenth  of  November,  that  His  Majesty  had  landed  at 
Margate.    Late  on  the  fifteenth  he  reached  Greenwich,  and  TheKiB^i 
vested  in  the  stately  building  which,  under  his  auspices,  ?°SJ[^ 
waa  taming  fix)m  a  {>alace  into  a  hospital.    On  the  next 
moming,  a  bright  and  soft  morning,  eighty  coaches  and  six, 
filled  with  nobles,  prelates^  privy  councillors  and  judges,  came 
to  swell  his  train.    Li  Southwark  he  was  met  by  the  Lord 
Msjor  and  the  Aldermen  in  all  the  pomp  of  office.    The  way 
tbfoog^  the  Borough  to  the  bridge  was  lined  by  the  Surrey 
miKtia;  the  way  firom  the  bridge  to  Walbrook  by  three  regi- 
nienta  of  the  militia  of  the  City.    All  along  Cheapside,  on 
tta  xi|^  hand  and  on  the  left,  the  livery  were  marshalled 
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untlfr  th«*  ritaiiilanlfi  **f  thfir  tnuli'n.     At  tli**  isijit  i'n«l  «>f  Sair.t 

turv.    K«>uii<l  !li'*  I '.i!li*-<ir.ii.  tiitun  l«tiil;:iiti' Hill  aii«i  ali*:.^'  F':-*  *. 
Sln-i't,  wt-p*   ilr.iwii   n|»  tlipf   iimn»  ri*^iiii«'n!.«  ••!*  I^'ii'l   t  •  r» 
Fp'Iii  T'lnj'lf   l*.ir  !••  Wliiti-hall  C»*^«*  *'»•'  tr.iinJ'.iri.l«  •  !    M.i- 
tUcM-i  :iu>[  fin*  KiMtt  <iiianU  u«Ti*  iiii«li'r  uriii'«.      Il;**  iM!n>i   w« 
lilt'ii'  tlif  wli'ilf   ri»ti!«'  wi-n-  iT'^y  witli  taiH-«Tr\ .  ri'ti*:..!*  arri 
ll-ij-i.       Mm*  til."  iif.tif  |..ir!  ft"  llif   hln'W  w.i*  thf    iM.  :ii»i-r*i  •- 
iTtiW'l  i<l'  «{M-.  r.k!>>r4,  iill   111  flii'ir  Siiii«l.iv  •  loflimj.  .%t,\  ••.  ii 
r!i'thi!j^  :i^  •■ii!\  'li'"  Mj-i-r   •  l.i  «»-•••*   i.T  ••!!»!  r  •■i»iintr:f«  ^'>  ojj 
ut]"r<l  »■•  w.  I?.      ••  I  Pit  *•  r."'    W  liliaiii  wintt-  th.*?   •  *•  i.ii:^-  r- 
Ili-;iiii'i4.     "  I    iM-ii-:    ••  iH    -i' )i   .1    tii'ilt  it  tiiii*   I'f  ui'll   tip  «*-; 
|h*«.|i]i'."       Nu:-  w.i*  ?li«"    K::j.'    !■  •  1    I'ruik    l»v    tin*    :;i<i:   at.       t 
i'l"  j'\     .iii'l     .it!"«' t ;  -ii    \M?li    wlii«  li    h»'    w.in    ;:n-«*!i  .i    fr»  :n    ••. 
l»-;;n»T:i:.;,'   t«i   th«-   ••ii-I  >  l"  li:^   tri'iiii}'}-..       Mi«  •  '-i'  li.  fr-  •..  •.; 
iii"ii)' II-    wh»:i   h--   •  iiS  r- •!    it    :it    <  f  r*t  iiw  i«  h   t:Il    l..-    a!./':*  •. 
fp'iii    it    ill  tlif  liiiirt  lit    W  ln?i  h.ill,  WiK   .i''<  ••iiipiMt'-l    >  *    ■ 

ilr>  ^^'-t   i-I    •  ■•Ti^T.i'iili' :■■•:.    t:**ui    .i\    ?).»•    u'^^'-at    •nrj-rA"        • 
•  'I    Iti-t   ki!i^''l-  :i  ,    w- r.-    jfi  ••  :.?•■.!    t-'   },;ui.       I*    w  la    n 'Turi  •: 
tlii*    t}*.'   \m:\    I-piii'-*?    .iii:"ii;;    Th-  «■  1  iir}«-nftt }i  ;:«   ^  ^»   • 
l":.:\.r-if*    i  ?    • 'it-r-l.       '1  i.-   t'!'-!!:.  :  •    .     iiij--;*:    •.    ir.    n: 
tJ...*     !ir:.-«i     )--I\     .i".'i.   I    •}].•   n;«. •■•'..    Th'-  ri- 
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At  Saint  Fanl's  the  magistrates  of  the  City  appeared  in  all  (MAP, 
their  state.  Compton  was,  for  the  first  time,  seated  on  a  "^"^ 
throne  rich  with  the  sctdptnre  of  Gibbons.  When  the  prayers 
were  over,  the  Bishop  exhorted  the  nnmerons  and  splendid 
assembly.  His  discourse  has  not  been  preserved:  but  its 
purport  may  be  easily  gnessed;  for  he  took  for  his  text 
that  noble  song :  ''I  was  glad  when  they  said  unto  me.  Let 
us  go  into  the  house  of  the  Lord."  He  doubtless  reminded 
his  hearers  that,  in  addition  to  the  debt  which  was  common 
to  them  with  all  Englishmen,  they  owed,  as  Londoners,  a 
peculiar  debt  of  gratitude  to  tiie  divine  goodness,  which  had 
permitted  them  to  efface  the  last  trace  of  the  ravages  of  the 
great  fire,  and  to  assemble  once  more,  for  prayer  and  praise, 
after  so  many  years,  on  that  spot  consecrated  by  the  devotions 
of  thirty  generations.  Throughout  London,  and  in  every  part 
of  the  realm,  even  to  the  remotest  parishes  of  Cumberland 
and  Cornwall,  the  churches  were  filled  on  the  morning  of 
that  day ;  and  the  evening  was  an  evening  of  festivity.^ 

There  was  indeed  reason  for  joy  and  thankftdness.  England 
had  passed  through  severe  trials,  and  had  come  forth  renewed 
in  health  and  vigour.  Ten  years  before,  it  had  seemed  that 
both  her  liberty  and  her  independence  were  no  more.  Her 
liberty  she  had  vindicated  by  a  just  and  necessary  revolution. 
Her  independence  she  had  reconquered  by  a  not  less  just 
and  necessary  war.  She  had  successfully  defended  the  order 
of  things  established  by  her  Bill  of  Bights  against  the  mighiy 
monarchy  of  France,  against  the  aboriginal  population  of 
Ireland,  against  the  avowed  hostility  of  the  nonjurors,  against 
the  more  dangerous  hostility  of  traitors  who  were  ready  to 
take  any  oath,  and  whom  no  oath  could  bind.  Her  open 
enemies  had  been  victorious  on  many  fields  of  battle.  Her 
secret  enemies  had  commanded  her  fieets  and  armies,  had 
been  in  charge  of  her  arsenals,  had  ministered  at  her  altars, 
had  taught  at  her  Universities,  had  swarmed  in  her  public 
ofllces,  had  sate  in  her  Parliaments,  had  bowed  and  fawned 
in  the  bedchamber  of  her  King.  More  than  once  it  had 
seemed  impossible  tliat  anything  could  avert  a  restoration 
which  would  inevitably  have  been  followed,  first  by  proscrip- 
tions,  by  confiscations,  by  the  violation  of  fimdamental  laws, 
and  by  the  persecution  of  the  established  religion,  and  then 
by  a  third  rising  up  of  the  nation  against  that  House  which 
two  depontiona  and  two  banishments  had  only  made  more 

QiMtte,  Dec  6. 1697 ;  Postman,  Dec.  4. ;  Van  CIcTerakirke,  Dec.  ^; 
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(^AP.  obstmate  in  eviL  To  the  dangers  of  war  and  the  dangers  of 
AAii,  treason  had  reoentlj  been  added  the  dangers  of  a  terrible 
financial  and  oommercial  crisis.  But  all  those  dangers  irere 
over.  There  was  peace  abroad  and  at  home.  The  kingdom, 
after  many  years  of  ignominious  vassalage,  had  resumed  its 
ancient  place  in  the  first  rank  of  European  powers.  Many 
signs  justified  the  hope  that  the  Bevolution  of  1688  would  be 
our  last  Bevolution.  The  ancient  constitution  was  adapting 
itself,  by  a  natural,  a  gradual,  a  peaceful  development^  to  the 
wants  of  a  modem  society.  Already  freedom  of  conscience 
and  freedom  of  discussion  existed  to  an  extent  unknown  in 
any  preceding  age.  The  currency  had  been  restored.  Public 
credit  had  been  reestablished.  Trade  had  revived.  The  Ex- 
chequer was  overflowing.  There  was  a  sense  of  relief  every 
where,  fr*om  the  Boyal  Exchange  to  the  most  secluded  hamlets 
among  the  mountains  of  Wales  and  the  fens  of  Lincolnshire. 
The  ploughmen,  the  shepherds,  the  miners  of  the  Northum- 
brian coalpits,  tlie  artisans  who  toiled  at  the  looms  of  Norwich 
and  the  anvils  of  Birmingham,  felt  the  change,  without  under- 
standing it ;  and  the  cheerful  bustle  in  every  seaport  and 
every  market  town  indicated,  not  obscurely,  ilie  commenoe- 
ment  of  a  happier  age. 


I  HAVE  thought  it  right  to  publish  that  portion  of  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  ^^ History  of  England"  which  was  found 
after  the  death  of  Lord  Macaulaj  fairly  transcribed  and 
revised  by  himself.  It  is  given  to  the  world  precisely  as  it 
was  left :  no  connecting  link  has  been  added ;  no  reference 
verified ;  no  authority  sought  for  or  examined.  It  would 
indeed  have  been  possible,  with  the  help  I  might  have  ob- 
tained from  his  Mends,  to  have  supplied  much  that  is 
wanting;  but  I  preferred,  and  I  beUeve  the  pubUc  will  pre- 
fer, that  the  last  thoughts  of  the  great  mind  passed  away 
from  among  us  should  be  preserved  sacred  fix>m  any  touch 
but  his  own.  Besides  the  revised  manuscript^  a  few  pages 
containing  the  first  rough  sketch  of  the  last  two  months 
of  William's  reign  are  all  that  is  left.  From  this  I  have 
with  some  difficulty  deciphered  the  account  of  the  death  of 
William.  No  attempt  has  been  made  to  join  it  on  to  the 
preceding  part,  or  to  supply  the  corrections  which  would 
have  been  given  by  the  improving  hand  of  the  author.  But^ 
imperfect  as  it  must  be,  I  believe  it  will  be  received  with 
pleasure  and  interest  as  a  fit  conclusion  to  the  life  of  his 
great  hero. 

I  will  only  add  my  grateful  thanks  for  the  kind  advice 
and  assistance  given  me  by  his  most  dear  and  valued  Mends, 
Dean  Milman  and  Mr.  Ellis. 

H.  M.  T. 
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CHAPTER  XXnL 

The  rejoicinfiTS,  by  which  London,  on  the  second  of  December     CHAP. 
1697,  celebrated  the  return  of  peace  and  prosperity,  con-  .  -»-^^-"^ 
tinned  till  long  after  midnight.     On  the  following  morning 
the  Parliament  met ;  and  one  of  the  most  laborious  sessions 
of  that  age  commenced. 

Among  the  questions  which  it  was  necessary  that  the  Standing 
Houses  should  speedily  decide,  one  stood  forth  preeminent  *™*** 
in  interest  and  importance.  Even  in  the  first  transports  of 
joy  with  which  the  bearer  of  the  treaty  of  Ryswick  had  been 
welcomed  to  England,  men  had  eagerly  and  anxiously  asked 
one  another  what  was  to  be  done  with  that  army  which  had 
been  famed  in  Ireland  and  Belgium,  which  had  learned,  in 
many  hard  campaigns,  to  obey  and  to  conquer,  and  which 
now  consisted  of  eighty-seven  thousand  excellent  soldiers. 
Was  any  part  of  this  great  force  to  be  retained  in  the  service 
of  the  State  9  And,  if  any  part,  what  part  9  The  last  two 
Mngs  had,  without  the  consent  of  the  legislature,  maintained 
military  establishments  in  time  of  peace.  But  that  they 
had  done  this  in  violation  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  Eng- 
land was  acknowledged  by  all  jurists,  and  had  been  expressly 
affirmed  in  the  Bill  of  Rights.  It  was  therefore  impossible 
for  William,  now  that  the  country  was  threatened  by  no  foreign 
and  no  domestic  enemy,  to  iSp  np  even  a  singJe  battaliS 
without  the  sanction  of  the  Estates  of  the  Realm;  and 
it  might  well  be  doubted  whether  such  a  sanction  would 
be  given. 

It  is  not  easy  for  us  to  see  this  question  in  the  light  in 
which  it  appeared  to  our  ancestors. 

No  man  of  sense  has,  in  our  days,  or  in  the  days  of  our 
fathers,  seriously  maintained  that  our  island  could  be  safe 
without  an  army.  And,  even  if  our  island  were  perfectly 
secure  from  attack,  an  army  would  still  be  indispensably 
necessary  to  us.  The  growth  of  the  empire  has  left  us  no 
choice.  The  regions  which  we  have  colonized  or  conquered 
since  the  accession  of  the  House  of  Hanover  conteixL  ^-^-^tx.- 


lIUrrORT  or  RXOLAXD. 

CRAP.  Ution  exc(H«ilin;;  twi*iitv-f«i|i|  that  whirh  th<*  llinwr  of  Stoart 
IpiiTi'miHl.  Tht'D*  ttD'  iit»w  nion*  Kn^liuli  niiMifn  €»n  tK^ 
iHhi*r  Riclt*  of  th<*  tnipir  nf  (*uiic'fr  in  tiiin*  of  |M*a«-«*  t >.«.-; 
IVimiwfll  littil  iiiitliT  liU  riimiiiaii(l  in  tiim*  i*f  war.  All  th^ 
tmu|»ii  of  (*harli*ii  II.  woiiM  iint  Iiati*  Imn-ii  ■iiftirifiit  to  c^* 
riaoii  till*  {MtfitJi  wliii'li  wi*  iiiiw  o«vu|ir  in  tin*  M»-«lit«-mii»-ar. 
Hea  nlont*.  T)it*  n^^iiinMitii  whioh  <l«*ffnJ  tht*  n'Uii*tt*  al«*|»'rki- 
enritii  I  if  tht*  i'rown  rannnt  U*  <ltilr  nN-niit«-«l  a:i«l  n-li-M*-! 
nnli'Mi  tt  fon*«*  far  I.ir^^T  tluin  that  whirh  Janu-^  i*<<]I**«-ti-^I  :r. 
the  <-am|i  at  l|iiiin<iliiw  fir  tlif  |iuqi«>i»i*  of  ovfrawin;*  hit 
capital  U*  ritimtuiitlv  ki*|»t  u|i  within  thi*  kinplnm.  '!!&••  «»i 
natiiiiiul  anti|iathv  tn  |H-rni.iiii-nt  inilitanr  futalilmhin-ii!*.  xn 
antijM&thv  whi«-h  w.ii  liin-f*  n-aji«itiabk«  ami  »:ilut^rr.  \'^\ 
which  LwtiNl  ii<iiiii*  tiii;i>  aOtT  it  ha«l  Ixviinic*  iirin-ajH>iiAl  > 
anil  noxiotui,  haji  cruiliialK  vii*|i|<*«l  Ui  tht*  immi^tiM*-  r*rt^  ••f 
cinMinutant *•*!!.  Wf  ii.i\i'  niifh*  th«*  iIukHiTifr,  tliat  axi  artnT 
mav  In*  lui  C4in«titut«'i|  an  to  U*  in  tin*  hii;h**Mt  <l«*;rr»^-  «"ft«-ii»-t;t 
ai^in^t  an  pni*niy,  uinl  vi't  oImmniiuoiiji  to  thf  ri«il  niacutratr. 
Wo   havi*  lou;;  r«*uiMNl   to  u|i|in*hiMul  ilaii;^*r  ti»  Uw  ax>«i  to 

ft^Pi*«loin  fn»ni  thi*  licfni f  triH»|Ki,  aiitl  fn>in  tht*  ambition  */ 

Tictiiriiiiu  c<'»*'niU.  An  alaniiint  who  nhniilil  now  tj&lk  i*^-  b 
Iftni^iiairv'  aA  wa4  i-Mininnii  tni>  in-ni-mt i« inji  a^i.  wh<»  ah- -v;*^! 
call  f**r  th**  •*ntin*  ii:^lMn«liiic  <*f  tin*  Linil  funt-  nf  th**  rvmlm. 
an<l  wlio  Hhiiiiltl  ^^ruvflv  |in-«lii*t  that  tht*  warnt»ri  c»f  Ink«-r- 
man  aiul  iK-lhi  woiiM  «l«'yi«>«  thf  i^iit*«*n,  (li»**l«i-  tlit*  Par'.:^- 
ment.  axi<l  |»IiinJi*r  tin-  Rink,  wciiihl  U*  n-^anlf«l  tuk  tit  •-r.!t 
for  a  tvll  in  Saint  Luki-*«.  Hut  ht-furt*  th«*  K«-««>luti-«n  f^r 
aiiiN'^ttini  )ia«I  kn«iwn  a  n^iii-lin;*  annr  onlv  a*  an  in«tn:r.»--^*. 
of  lawIfM  |Niw«*r.  JuiI^^iiil:  k*y  thfir  own  i-i|«'nf*nt-r.  tl^v 
Uli»U;;ht  it  ini|M«MibIf  that  nui-li  an  annr  «hi«iiltl  riut  with  'ut 
danpT  to  till*  hi:ht4  U-th  i>f  tht*  iViwn  anil  nf  tht*  |«^^4r. 
On**  rlaaa  of  |M*iitit'ian«  waji  ni-ri-r  wi*arr  nf  rt*{«*atin«*  thai 
an  A|iotfti»Iio  i'hunh,  a  If\al  L:«'ntr«,  an  anrirnt  n**(il:!v, 
a  «aint«Nl  Kinc.  l^atl  U^^n  fonllv  tiutrac^^l  br  th«*  J**y*-^^  aaj 
tht*  IVitlfn:  ani'thiT  fla%<i  n''«*untt^l  tin*  atioritif*  o.mmittfl^ 
bv  tht*  Iianib«  «if  Kirko.  an'l  bv  tho  lit*flfi>bulw  axi<l  Lu-'if«-r« 
<>f  I^inJi***;  anti  U'th  t  l.iit»f«,  acnvin^  iu  aran^'lv  ^ar 
tIm*,  wrrt*  ilui|Miat>l  til  acT^'*'  in  aTt*rii«»n  to  tht*  rinl  fMistJL 
^Vhilt*  Burh  wa«  thf  ff<fliii^  nf  th«*  nation,  tht*  Kinc 
both  aa  a  •tatt^man  an<l  aj*  a  ;:«*nfrml,  tncMt  unwtliin^  u^  m 
that  iiu|it*rb  IhnIt  nf  tnMi|»4  whi'-h  hf  ha«l  f*>mii^i  with  lafiful 
tliffit-ultr,  brxikfl-n  U|i  aiiil  *U*\^  r«t*i|.  Hut,  aa  tt»  thu 
ht  could  nut  ab»*lutrlj  n-lv  on  the  iu|iport  o(  hit  mii 
nor  cuoU  hii  miniat«.*ni  abaolut«*lj  rtlj  un  the  fappuit  of  thai 
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pai'liamentary  majority  whose  attachment  had  enabled  them     CHAP, 
to  confront  enemies  abroad  and  to  crush  traitors  at  home,  to  ,  XXIIL 
restore  a  debased  currency,  and  to  fix  public  credit  on  deep 
and  solid  foundations. 

The  difficulties  of  the  King's  situation  are  to  be,  in  part  at  Sunder- 
least,  attributed  to  an  error  which  he  had  committed  in  the 
preceding  spring.  The  Grazette  which  announced  that  Sun- 
derland had  been  appointed  Chamberlain  of  the  Boyal  House- 
hold, sworn  of  the  Privy  Council,  and  named  one  of  the  Lords 
Justices  who  were  to  administer  the  government  during  the 
summer,  had  caused  great  uneasiness  among  plain  men  who 
remembered  all  the  windings  and  doublings  of  his  long 
career.  In  truth,  his  countrymen  were  unjust  to  him.  For 
they  thought  him,  not  only  an  unprincipled  and  fidthless 
politician,  which  he  was,  but  a  deadly  enemy  of  the  liberties 
of  the  nation,  which  he  was  not.  What  he  wanted  was 
simply  to  be  safe,  rich  and  great.  To  these  objects  he  had 
been  constant  through  all  the  vicissitudes  of  his  life.  For 
these  objects  he  had  passed  from  Church  to  Church  and  from 
fiskction  to  &ction,  had  joined  the  most  turbulent  of  opposi- 
tions without  any  zeal  for  freedom,  and  had  served  the  most 
arbitrary  of  monarchs  without  any  zeal  for  monarchy ;  had 
voted  for  the  Exclusion  Bill  without  being  a  Protestant,  and 
had  adored  the  Host  without  being  a  Papist ;  had  sold  his 
country  at  once  to  both  the  great  parties  which  divided  the 
Continent,  had  taken  money  from  France,  and  had  sent  in* 
telligence  to  Holland.  As  far,  however,  &s  he  could  be  said 
to  have  any  opinions,  his  opinions  were  Whiggish*  « Since 
his  return  from  exile  his  influence  had  been  generally  exerted 
in  fiivour  of  the  Whig  party.  It  was  by  his  counsel  that  the 
Great  Seal  had  been  entnisted  to  Somers,  that  Nottingham 
had  been  sacrificed  to  Bussell,  and  that  Montague  had  been 
preferred  to  Fox.  It  was  by  his  dexterous  management  that 
the  Princess  Anne  had  been  detached  from  the  opposition, 
and  that  Grodolphin  had  been  removed  from  the  head  of  the 
Boazd  of  Treasury.  The  party  which  Sunderland  had  done 
■o  much  to  serve  now  held  a  new  pledge  for  his  fidelity. 
His  only  son,  Charles  Lord  Spencer,  vn»  just  entering  on  Locd 
public  life.  The  precocious  maturity  of  the  young  man's  in-  Spenci* 
tellectoal  and  moral  character  had  excited  hopes  which  were 
not  destined  to  be  realized.  His  knowledge  of  ancient  lite- 
imiore,  and  his  skill  in  imitating  the  styles  of  the  masters  of 
Boman  eloqnence,  were  applauded  by  veteran  scholars.  The 
■edatenew  of  his  deportment  and  the  apparent  regolarity  of 
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hi*  lil'i'  lit'livrlitiil  iiu-tin-  in'-r-iii-t-*.      Hi*  w:i4  kiiowci   in-i-^i 
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free,  beoaose  he  Iiad  no  long.  To  curtail,  for  the  benefit  of  OHAP. 
a  small  privileged  dass,  prerogativea  whioh  the  SoTereign  -  **"^  ^ 
possessee  and  ought  to  possess  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole 
nation,  was  the  object  on  which  Spencer's  heart  was  set. 
During  many  years  he  was  restrained  by  older  and  wiser 
men;  and  it  was  not  till  those  whom  he  had  early  been 
accustomed  to  respect  had  passed  away,  and  till  ha  was 
himself  at  the  head  of  a£Burs,  that  he  openly  attempted  to 
obtain  for  the  hereditary  nobiliiy  a  precarious  and  inyidious 
ascendency  in  the  State,  at  the  expense  both  of  the  Commons 
and  of  the  Throne. 

In  1695,  Spencer  had  taken  his  seat  in  the  House  of 
Ciommons  as  member  for  Tirerton,  and  had,  during  two 
sessions,  conducted  himself  as  a  steady  and  zealous  Whig. 
The  party  to  which  he  had  attached  himself  might  perhaps 
have  reasonably  considered  him  as  a  hostage  sufficient  to 
ensure  the  good  fidth  of  his  fibther;  for  the  Earl  was  ap- 
proaching that  time  of  life  at  which  even  the  most  ambitious 
and  rapacious  men  generally  toil  rather  fi>r  their  children  than 
for  themselves.  But  the  distrust  which  Sunderland  inspired 
was  such  as  no  guarantee  could  quiet.  Many  fiuioied  that 
he  was, — ^with  what  object  they  never  took  the  trouble  to  in- 
quire,— employing  the  same  arts  which  had  ruined.  James 
for  the  purpose  of  ruining  William.  Each  prince  had  had 
his  weak  side.  One  was  too  much  a  Papist^  and  the  other  too 
much  a  soldier,  for  such  a  nation  as  this.  The  same  in- 
triguing sycophant  who  had  encouraged  the  Papist  in  one 
fieital  error  was  now  encouraging  the  soldier  in  another.  It 
might  well  be  apprehended  that,  imder  the  influence  of  this 
evil  counsellor,  the  nephew  might  alienate  as  many  hearts  by 
trying  to  make  England  a  military  country  as  the  unde  had 
alienated  by  trying  to  make  her  a  Itoman  Catholic  country. 

The  parliamentary  conflict  on  the  great  question  of  a  Contio- 
standing  army  was  preceded  by  a  literary  conflict.    In  the  7^^. 
autumn  of  1697  began  a  controversy  of  no  common  interest  steading 
and  importance.    The  press  was  now  free.    An  exciting  and  *n^^ 
momentous  political  question  could  be  fairly  discussed.   Those 
who  held  xmcourtly  opinions  could  express  those  opinions 
without  resorting  to  illegal  expedients  and  employing  the 
agency  of  desperate  men.    The  consequence  was  that  the 
dispute  was  carried  on,  though  with  sufficient  keenness,  yet, 
on  the  whole,  with  a  decency  which  would  have  been  thought 
eximordinary  in  the  days  of  the  censorship. 

On  fliis  occasion  the  Tories,  though  they  felt  strongly. 
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('II AP      irnit«»  l»iit  littlf.     Tin*  iMi-r  wur  wni  alm«Hit  «"iitin*lr  rArr">%i 
_        _     fii  U'lWi'tii  twi»  H--.T1..U1 1'f  fill'  Whij*  j-artv.     Tlji»  rt.!n^ufA:.*.i 
I'll  Uitli  hi<l*-**  \\«n-  l;>-ii*  r.ill\  unoiivini'Urt.      Hut   it   wa^  «« .1 
kti'iwii  tli^it  I'lii-  ft'  tht*  ffrt'riii>*«?  i'hjiin|iiiiriJi  of  th>*    rtk^lv'^^ >?: - 
t«-fi?  Whik'^  w.i"<  J»'hii   I'n'inli.ir  1,  •••n  tif  tin*  Lit-*  Sivr»«?ar^    4 
S!.;?i».      I'p^-iiiii.»ii»  anmii;;  th«'  iijifil^tiTiiil  W|iij«  w^a  •.?.. 
wh'-iii  .iiIiiiir.iM>'  \ij«'ir  iiihl  i}iii'  kii<--4  nf  iiiti-Ii«>4-t  wtr*-  •;?..%•; 
til  a  ii't    l«-«^  .I'iiiiir.i)'!**   ini**ii  r.itiiiri   iiiiil   urlMii!'\.   it.*     w' 
|iM.k**tl  nil  !)i«-  h'.-V'M   "f  J'.i-«t   .i;^'»"«*  Hi?li  tlii-  •%•■  I  t  .1  J  r4    *.    x. 
•*t;iti*«!n.i!i.  .11.  1  ill  th«'  •  ;  I'lit-  i%Iii.li  y^^^r•'  |«iii»-i!i^'  U-f   r**   i..  . 
with  th.-  •■\.-  ■  !    .1  |'l.iI'-«';'K;    i!  )i:«t«'ri.iii.      Il  »ai  rj«  •  i.  -■  .  * 

•«ur>  !"r  Ki!!i  !"  n.irrii-  l.im-.  If,      11 nM  U*  ih'Ih'  l»»it  >•::.•  r« 

'1  li«"  |Mi:ij'ii!«  "•■•  r-*    «!.■'   P'- •■riiiMiTi'l*'*!   tin*   niirii«-«iia?««   -r.  : 
•■ritir-    •l:^)i.iri'l-.h/  ••!    t!..-   .irinv  li.iil    an   «■.!•»%   t«u»k.      If  ■.:    » 
w«T»-  •  iiilMrr.i-**'!.  It  v^.i-'  iil\  !•*  tli*- liliiiti'I.tit--*- ••!' lh«   r*.^'%  • 
tr«'iii  whi'  li  tl.i  V  li.i'i  '"  iri.iki-  tli-'ir  •••l»-»  !i«ii.      •  h.  !:..    r  •.  . 
w.-r  '  «  l:iji!r.ij'"«  .in*!  Li-ttori-  .A  iiiiiii.'tipl.i-  •■*•  without  Jr. ::."■•  - 
iIj'-  .1  illi'-ritv  .'t'  :i  <nin.l  -t   ill':-?r:'»M  i:.iiii<i.  .ill  !),•    |r-^  . 
ill-  •  '.  ,i'.l  th'-  tr.i«liti<<ri".  •  :'In.'1i  !lf  j'.irtii  *  in  Th«-  *!«?•        !"•.-  ^ 
%%r.'ir>  l.i:-!   i'.   -l-iwri  a.*  .i   !'Jii«l.iir:.!i\iI    j  r:!i'i|li-   it    j-  '.:T.    « 
h.  :■  ii'«»   til  iT  :i  *'.iij  !:iij   .i!Ti.\   ;ii  •!    :i    In***   i'»':."*it»i!:.  :.    . 
11. ■•    I  i>«    t"j- ?!i- r.      Wh.i?.   •!!•  \    .i«ki*"i.   )i.i*l   «l*»'r»  \"%\  r.  ■ 
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|.  ;■    :    -  ■  :  ?!*.    ir..  i'il'-  .« ^'^  •   .!.••«  i    r-i-i:.;-*    i:.-l  >:  .    '?...  •  '      H     • 
w..-   :•  ?}.  I?  ♦•  :  j.i!;\   ■  r    •  ■  •    k.r.j  :■  ^j"«  •  t    ir.—  i'  r:.    F.  .-    •  -     :  . 
N«'i    'r.k'.-f-'rrjj*    I    ?'"?:!    l.".:'i«l     :!;•■•    .i^-'liS-     r:i-  t   i:    ^'       • 
'I  :.■     ^*  I'.-.   «i.  -.r.:!    ■?     Frtv..    •!*•■    » '■  r1.  -    -t    «.*••..■ 
lir."    :.!.-'.    ;ir\   -t    \"i.;     ■.    wKi'    ?..i.l    U^  ri    t.iVi!    !       v 
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I.I*.'.*    *T     :■     ■        1    '.'    '.'.::.    '•     jr.?    •  ■»  .    .i:    I    •.    '.    :--'.k 
*  •  r--    i.i*;!^   !     -•   :.      M  .   *»  w  i*  -n-l   it-  •.•   !'.'.••:.»•  .*.    I 
I  J.iT;.  *.     I»;    ■■■-■■    .     \ji*^.  -!•-.     M.kT::*     ..r.-i     ."*\;:i.     J 
t '  I  '..r   .i2i  I  A     •.'.•'.•  ^  ir.   « ".ir^l.-i^*'"   U  *.■  ^-i-i    I  "s    ;  ■  r 
Ti.-  r      •   »r:.  -.  I.'        ■    ;    .•    .]•  '■■    .  .   •;':i    J  \   h-  r   •  »r.    I'-  •  *    • 
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soldiers  had  taken  the  mace  from  the  table  of  the  House  of  CHAP. 
Commons.  From  snch  evils,  it  was  said,  no  coimtry  could  , 
be  secure  which  was  cursed  with  a  standing  army.  And 
what  were  the  advantages  which  could  be  set  off  against  such 
evils?  Invasion  was  the  bugbear  with  which  the  Court  tried 
to  firighten  the  nation.  But  we  were  not  children  to  be 
scared  by  nursery  tales.  We  were  at  peace ;  and,  even  in 
time  of  war,  an  enemy  who  should  attempt  to  invade  us 
would  probably  be  intercepted  by  our  fleet,  and  would  as- 
suredly, if  he  reached  our  shores,  be  repelled  by  our  militia- 
Some  people  indeed  talked  as  if  a  militia  could  achieve 
nothing  great.  But  that  base  doctrine  was  refuted  by  all  an- 
cient and  all  modem  history.  What  was  the  Lacedsemonian 
phalanx  in  the  best  days  of  LacedsemonP  What  was  the 
Boman  legion  in  the  best  days  of  Borne  9  What  were  «the 
armies  which  conquered  at  Cressy,  at  Foitiars,  at  Agincourt, 
at  Halidon,  or  at  Flodden  P  What  was  that  mighty  array 
which  Elizabeth  reviewed  at  Tilbury?  In  the  fourteenth, 
fifteenth,  and  sixteenth  centuries  Englishmen  who  did  not 
live  by  the  trade  of  war  had  made  war  with  success  and 
glory.  Were  the  English  of  the  seventeenth  century  so  de- 
generate that  they  could  not  be  trusted  to  play  the  men  for 
their  own  homesteads  and  parish  churches? 

For  such  reasons  as  these  the  disbanding  of  the  forces  was 
strongly  recommended.  Parliament,  it  was  said,  might  per- 
haps from  respect  and  tenderness  for  the  person  of  His  Ma- 
jes^,  permit  him  to  have  guards  enough  to  escort  his  coach 
and  to  pace  the  rounds  before  his  palace.  But  this  was  the 
very  utmost  that  it  would  be  right  to  concede.  The  defence 
of  the  realm  ought  to  be  confided  to  the  sailors  and  the 
milifiJL-  Even  the  Tower  ought  to  have  no  garrison  except 
the  tninbands  of  the  Tower  Hamlets. 

It  must  be  evident  to  every  intelligent  and  dispassionate 
man  that  these  declaimers  contradicted  themselves.  If  an 
anny  composed  of  reg^ular  troops  really  was  far  more  efficient 
than  an  army  composed  of  husbandmen  taken  from  the 
pkmgh  and  burghers  taken  from  the  counter,  how  could  the 
eauutrj  be  safe  with  no  defenders  but  husbandmen  and 
burghers^  when  a  great  prince,  who  was  our  nearest  neigh- 
bour,  who  had  a  few  months  before  been  our  enemy,  and  who 
mighty  in  a  few  months,  be  our  enemy  again,  kept  up  not 
]eiB  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  regular  troops?  li^ 
on  the  other  hand,  the  spirit  of  the  English  people  was  such 
that  ihflj  would,  with  little  or  no  training,  encounter  and 
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Army  then  had  to  English  eaxs  a  sound  as  nnpleasing  as     OHAP. 
either  Shipmoney  or  Star  Chamber.    He  declared  therefore  >^5^L 
that  he  abhorred  the  thought  of  a  standing  army.    What  he 
recommended  was,  not  a  standing,  but  a  temporary  army,  an 
army  of  which  Parliament  would  annually  fix  the  number,  an 
army  for  which  Parliament  would  annually  frame  a  military 
code,  an  army  which  would  cease  to  exist  as  soon  as  either 
the  Lords  or  the  Commons  should  think  that  its  services 
were  not  needed.    From  such  an  army  surely  the  danger  to 
public  liberty  could  not  by  wise  men  be  thought  serious.     On 
the  other  hand,  the  danger  to  which  the  kingdom  would  be 
exposed  if  all  the  troops  were  disbanded  was  such  as  might 
wdl  disturb  the  firmest  mind.     Suppose  a  war  with  the 
greatest  power  in  Christendom  to  break  out  suddenly,  and  to 
find  VB  without  one  battaUon  of  regnlax  in&ntry,  without  one 
squadron  of  reg^ular  cavalry;  what  disasters  might  we  not 
reasonably  apprehend?    It  was  idle  to  say  that  a  descent 
could  not  take  place  without  ample  notice,  and  that  we  should 
have  time  to  raise  and  discipline  a  great  force.    An  absolute 
prince,  whose  orders,  given  in  profound  secrecy,  were  prompily 
obeyed  at  once  by  his  captains  on  the  Bhine  and  on  the 
Scheld,  and  by  his  admirals  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay  and  in  the 
Mediterranean,  might  be  ready  to  strike  a  blow  long  before 
we  were  prepared  to  parry  it.    We  might  be  appalled  by 
learning  that  ships  from  widely  remote  parts,  and  troops 
from  widely  remote  garrisons,  had  assembled  at  a  single 
point  within  sight  of  our  coast.    To  trust  to  our  fleet  was  to 
trust  to  the  winds  and  the  waves.    The  breeze  which  was 
fivrourable  to  the  invader  might  prevent  our  men  of  war  from 
standing  out  to  sea.     Only  nine  years  ago  this  had  actually 
happened.     The  Protestant  wind,  before  which  the  Dutch 
anuunenthad  run  frdl  sail  down  the  Channel,  had  driven 
King  James's  navy  back  into  the  Thames.    It  must  then  be 
aeknofwledged  to  be  not  improbable  that  the  enemy  might 
land*  And,  if  he  landed,  what  would  he  find  ?  An  open  coim* 
tiy;  a  rich  coimtry;  provisions  everywhere;  not  a  river  but 
whioh  could  be  forded ;  no  natural  fieustnesses  such  as  protect 
the  fertile  plains  of  Italy ;  no  artificial  fastnesses,  such  as,  at 
erery  step^  impede  the  progress  of  a  conqueror  in  the  Nether- 
laiids.    Every  thing  must  then  be  staked  on  the  steadiness  of 
fli0  militia ;  and  it  was  pernicious  flattery  to  represent  the 
milifeia  as  equal  to  a  conflict  in  the  field  with  veterans  whose 
whole  life  had  been  a  preparation  for  the  day  of  battle.    The 
which  it  was  the  fashion  to  cite  of  the  great  achiev<i- 
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The  same  lesson  Somers  drew  fix>m  the  history  of  Borne ;  CHIP. 
and  every  scholar  who  really  nnderstands  that  history  will  . 
admit  that  he  was  in  the  right.  The  finest  militia  that  erer 
existed  was  probably  that  of  Italy  in  the  third  century  before 
Christ.  It  might  have  been  thought  that  seven  or  eight 
hundred  thousand  fighting  men,  who  assuredly  wanted 
neither  natural  courage  nor  public  spirit,  would  have  been 
able  to  protect  their  own  hearths  and  altars  against  an  in- 
vader. An  invader  came,  bringing  with  him  an  army  small 
and  exhausted  by  a  march  over  the  snows  of  the  Alps,  but 
fkmilmr  with  battles  and  sieges.  At  the  head  of  this  army 
he  traversed  the  peninsula  to  and  fix>,  gained  a  succession  of 
victories  against  immense  numerical  odds,  slaughtered  the 
hardy  youth  of  Latium  like  sheep,  by  tens  of  thousands, 
encamped  under  the  walls  of  Bome,  continued  during  sixteen 
yean  to  maintain  himself  in  a  hostile  country,  and  was  never 
dislodged  till  he  had  by  a  cruel  discipline  gradually  taught 
his  adversaries  how  to  resist  him. 

It  was  idle  to  repeat  the  names  of  great  battles  won,  in 
the  middle  ages,  by  men  who  did  not  make  war  their  chief 
calling ;  those  battles  proved  only  that  one  militia  might  beat 
another,  and  not  that  a  militia  could  beat  a  regular  army. 
Aa  idle  was  it  to  declaim  about  the  camp  of  Tilbury.  We 
had  indeed  reason  to  be  proud  of  the  spirit  which  all  classes 
of  Englishmen,  gentlemen  and  yeomen,  peasants  and  bur- 
gesaes,  had  so  signally  displayed  in  the  great  crisis  of  1588. 
But  we  had  also  reason  to  be  thankful  that,  with  all  their 
spirit^  they  were  not  brought  face  to  face  with  the  Spanish 
battalions.  Somers  related  an  anecdote,  well  worthy  to  be 
remembered,  which  had  been  preserved  by  tradition  in  the 
noUe  house  of  De  Yere.  One  of  the  most  illustrious  men  of 
that  house,  a  captain  who  had  acquired  much  experience  and 
much  £une  in  the  Netherlands,  had,  in  the  crisis  of  peril, 

d^daj  of  Leactn  that  the  fall  of  Sparta  opposed  to  Philip's  admirably  disdplined 

Ktfff"t  rapid  and  riolent.    Some  time  pnalanx  at  Chsronea;  and  eren  atCh»- 

bttoa  thai  day  the  Thebans  had  re-  ronea  they  were  not  defeated,  bat  slain 

•olfisd  to  follow  the  example  which  had  in  their  ranks,  fighting  to  the  last    It 

hmm  aet  many  years  before  by  the  Ar-  was  this  band,  directed  by  the  skUl  of 

gifMu  Soie  hundreds  of  athletic  youths,  great  captains^  which  ^Te  the  decisive 

cMftdly  aalaetod,  were  set  apart,  under  blow  to  the  Lacedemonian  power.    It  is 

tho  MiBM  of  the  City  Band  and  the  to  be  obsczred  that  there  was  no  de- 

'  Bandy  to  form  a  standing  army,  generacy    among  the   Lacedemonians. 

twriiiSM    was  war.      They  en-  Even  down  to  the  time  of  IVrrhus  the^ 

^_i  ia  tbo  dtadel ;  they  were  sup-  seem  to  have  been  in  all  mihtarr  quali- 

portodiltlMCipense of  the  community;  ties  equal  to  their  ancestors  who  con- 

«ad  flwytiBiini,  uider  assiduous  train-  quered  at  PlatMu    But  their  ancastoni 

iaga  ^  'M  nldiers  in  Greece.    They  at  Plataea  had  not  such  enemies  to  en* 

'-"'▼ictorioua  till  they  were  counter 
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an  address  assuring  His  Majesty  that  they  would  stand  by  CHAP, 
him  in  peace  as  firmly  as  they  had  stood  by  him  in  war,  ^^^^^ 
Seymour,  who  had,  during  the  autumn,  been  going  from 
shire  to  shire,  for  the  purpose  of  inflaming  the  coimtry 
gentiemen  agadnrt  the  minktay,  ventured  to  make  some  im- 
courtly  remarks :  but  he  gave  so  much  offence  that  he  was 
hissed  down,  and  did  not  venture  to  demaad  a  division.^ 

The  friends  of  the  GrOTemment  were  greatly  elated  by  the  Do^te  on 
proceedings  of  this  day.  During  the  following  week  hopes  MU^Uah- 
were  entertained  that  the  Parliament  might  be  induced  to  m«nt. 
vote  a  peace  establishment  of  thirty  thousand  men.  But 
these  hopes  were  delusive.  The  hum  with  which  William's 
speech  had  been  received,  and  the  hiss  which,  had  drowned 
the  voice  of  Seymour,  had  been  misunderstood.  The  (Com- 
mons were  indeed  warmly  attached  to  the  King's  person  and 
government,  and  quick  to  resent  any  disrespectful  mention 
of  his  name.  But  the  members  who  were  disposed  to  let 
him  have  even  half  as  many  troops  as  he  thought  necessary 
were  a  minority.  On  the  tenth  of  December  his  speech  was 
considered  in  a  (Committee  of  the  whole  House ;  and  Harley 
came  forward  as  the  chief  of  the  opposition.  He  did  not, 
like  some  hot-headed  men,  among  both  the  Whigs  and  the 
Tories,  contend  that  there  ought  to  be  no  reg^ular  soldiers. 
But  he  maintained  that  it  was  unnecessary  to  keep  up,  after 
the  peace  of  Syswick,  a  larger  force  than  had  been  kept  up 
after  the  peace  of  Nimeguen.  He  moved,  therefore,  that  the 
military  establishment  should  be  reduced  to  what  it  had  been 
in  the  year  1680.  The  Ministers  found  that,  on  this  occasion, 
neither  their  honest  nor  their  dishonest  supporters  could  be 
trusted.  For,  in  the  minds  of  the  most  respectable  men,  the 
prejudice  against  standing  armies  was  of  too  long  growth  and 
too  deep  root  to  be  at  once  removed ;  and  those  means  by 
which  the  Court  might,  at  another  time,  have  secured  the 
help  of  venal  politicians  were,  at  that  moment,  of  less  avail 
than  usuaL  The  Triennial  Act  was  beginning  to  produce  its 
eflfocts.  A  general  election  was  at  hand.  Every  member 
who  had  constituents  was  desirous  to  please  them;  and  it 
was  certain  that  no  member  would  please  his  constituents  by 
voting  for  a  standing  army:  and  the  resolution  moved  by 
Harley  was  strongly  supported  by  Howe,  was  carried,  was 
reported  to  the  House  on  the  following  day,  and,  after  a 
debate  in  which  several  orators  made  a  great  display  of  their 
knowledge  of  ancient  and  modem  history,  was  confirmed 

*  Commoni*  Journal,  Dec  8. 1697 ;  L'HcrmiUge,  Dec  ff. 
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liv  niit*   huiiiin'il   ;iiiil   •'iirlitv-thi*  vi'ti*4  tci  unr  hunilrt^l  &:«'. 

111  rhit  i|i-Ii.itf  till*  fi-iir  iiiiil  ii.itn-il  with  wliirh  maiiv  ■  f  ':  - 
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impatienoe  to  the  retirement  of  Tmmball,  who  was  indeed  CHAP. 
hardly  equal  to  the  duties  of  his  great  place.  To  their  snr-  .  xxiit. 
prise  and  mortification  they  learned,  on  the  eve  of  the  meet- 
ing of  Parliament,  that  Tnunball  had  suddenly  resigned,  and 
Yemon,  the  Under  Secretary,  had  been  summoned  to  Ken- 
sington, and  had  returned  tiience  with  the  seals.  Vernon 
was  a  zealous  Whig,  and  not  personally  unacceptable  to  the 
chie&  of  his  party.  But  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the  First  Lord 
of  the  Treasury,  and  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  might 
not  unnaturally  think  it  strange  that  a  post  of  the  highest 
importance  should  have  been  filled  up  in  opposition  to  their 
known  wishes,  and  with  a  haste  and  a  secrecy  which  plainly 
showed  that  the  King  did  not  wish  to  be  annoyed  by  their 
remonstrances.  The  Lord  Chamberlain  pretended  tiiat  he 
had  done  all  in  his  power  to  serve  Wharton.  But  the  Whig 
chie&  were  not  men  to  be  duped  by  the  professions  of  so 
notorious  a  liar.  Montague  bitterly  described  him  as  a  fire- 
ship,  dangerous  at  best,  but  on  the  whole  most  dangerous  as 
a  consort,  and  least  dangerous  when  showing  hostile  colours. 
Smith,  who  was  the  most  efficient  of  Montague's  lieutenants, 
both  in  the  Treasury  and  in  the  Parliament,  cordially  sympa- 
thised with  his  leader.  Sunderland  was  therefore  left  un- 
defended. His  enemies  became  bolder  and  more  yehement 
eyery  day.  Sir  Thomas  Dyke,  member  for  Grinstead,  and 
Lord  Norris,  son  of  the  Earl  of  Abingdon,  talked  of  moving 
an  address  requesting  the  King  to  banish  for  ever  from  the 
Court  and  the  Council  that  evil  adviser  who  had  misled  His 
Majesty's  royal  uncles,  had  betrayed  the  liberties  of  the 
people,  and  had  abjured  the  Protestant  religion. 

Sunderland  had  been  uneasy  from  the  first  moment  at 
which  his  name  had  been  mentioned  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. He  was  now  in  an  agony  of  terror.  The  whole 
enigma  of  his  life,  an  enigma  of  which  many  unsatisfactory 
and  some  absurd  explanations  have  been  propounded,  is  at 
onoe  solved  if  we  consider  him  as  a  man  insatiably  groedy  of 
wealth  and  power,  and  yet  nervously  apprehensive  of  danger. 
He  rushed  with  ravenous  eagerness  at  every  bait  which  was 
OffGared  to  his  cupidity.  But  any  ominous  shadow,  any 
threatening  murmur,  sufficed  to  stop  him  in  his  full  career, 
and  to  make  him  change  his  course  or  bury  himself  in  a 
hiding  place.  He  ought  to  have  thought  himself  fortunate 
indeed^  when,  alter  all  the  crimes  which  he  had  committed, 
he  found  himself  again  enjoying  his  picture  gallery  and  his 
woods  afc  Althorpe,  sitting  in  the  House  of  Lords,  admitted 


S4fi  iiirrroKY  or  k^iulami. 

riiAT  U»  till-  niviii  r|i»M*t,  iM*nMiiint*«|  fnun  thi*  IVitv  l^ttra^.  r^  a- 
-  /  _-  i*ull«**l  u^Miiit  I  hi*  iiiniit  im|M>n.iht  iifl'.iim  of  utaiU*.  Hut  tit 
»niliitii>ii  iiii«l  uvarii'i*  wmilii  in  it  huHit  liixii  to  n*flt  ttil  £.<• 
hrlil  u  hi;;h  uii«l  liit-rutivi*  nflii^*.  till  tit*  w;ui  »  ivf{««iit  ai  t^ 
kiii:;'|iMii.  Tli**  «*titi«M-i|iii'xir«<  wam,  lu  iui;*ht  liaTi*  biwii  ri- 
|ifi*t«-<|.  a  rii>l«*iit  I'kiiiMiir;  :ixiil  tiiiit  i*liiiii<*ur  lii*  h^d  Dot  Uk# 
ii|>int  fi*  f.ii't*. 

Ill**  fri'-iiiU  AAHunHl  him  ih.it  tlit*  thn*u1««rii*«l  Oililn'^B  wi*u«J 
n«it  U-  rurri«*«i.    IV*rli;ip*i  a  hiiiiiin*«I  aiiil  n'lxty  iu«*mlii*ri  nu^':.*. 
Toti*  fur  it;  l*iit  hunllv  iii'in*.     **  A  hiiinlnNl  jaiuI  ciitT  '"  K>' 
iTuM  :  "  No  iniiiijit«*r  i-aii  Mtaxi<l  ai^iiiiot  a  huiitln*«l  mxui  uitv 
I  am  Hiin*  that  I  will  nut  \r\/'     It  miiNt  U*  nui«*inU*nHl  xLaX 

m 

u  hiiiiiln-^l  uiiil   lixtv  %-iit<ii  in  a  lltiiirtt*  of  live   hiiniln-«i  a:^; 
th:rt<i-n  m«'nikN'rM  wiiuM  i*i*m*ii|Mini|  !••  nmn*  t)u&ii  tww  hubdn^ 
V"!«-4  in  thi*  }'P'««*nt  IIoii^m'  i*f  4*«iininitn.4  ;  a  v*tv  formi'Laii^ 
iii:iiiirit\    nil    thf    unf.i\(>ur.iMi'    iiiili*    nf    :i    i]tii'«tu>n    »l««-|«Ii 
affi-^'tiii^  th*'  |M*rH'>naI  iluimott-r  of  a  puMi'*  m.m.     \Vili&A2Sk. 
uiiWiilixiL*  to  |Mirt  with  a  •••■rvaxit  frhi>m  hi'  kn*-w  u*  kn<  uri|*n£- 
i'il'l*-*l,  hut  i%h'*m  hi*  iltii   M"t  I'onHiili-r  o^  m'>r»*  un|inri<*if  ir«i 
than   m:inv  o!h"r  Kn^'li^h  iHilitn'iarH,  and  in  wh<'m   Iht*  LaJ 
Ib'iii'l  niii<'h  of  a  \*-r\  u«i-l<il  •M«ri  iif  Lnowlt-tl^*.  aihI  cif  a  vrri 
ii-^'f^il  iMift  I't*  uhilit\,  tr it'll  t'»  intlui'i-  ihf  nnniatr^  ti>  r^iiar  Ia 
th**  rk-4<'U>-.    It  ««.i^  i>.irt:>  ^l.l^!\   iiii|«<rtaiit  t"  ««»«lhi-  WKat*.*  *c>. 
wh"  l..i*l  U-i-ri  •■i.iMjNT.it*'*!  \'\  hi"*  r*  •'•-nt  liii.ipf*  inlin«*tit.  ar^j 
h.ktl  |>r*<hah]v  i'\.ui|«'rat«ti  th*-  I'Thir  mfnii«-r«  i'f  th**  Jus^t* 
ll>-  iia4  —-nt  for  t*i  thi*   i-.ii.i'*'.      'Ihi'  Ki:i;:  hini«*  If  i;;tnf*»1»%: 
h:xii  !••  )»•  ni-iihi'ih  •(  ('•  Mil-  I^r<l  < 'h.fcmU-:Lti:i.  aii*i  t*i  |4vt^. 
f  ;i   th»-  Whii?    It-.Mh-r*    in    tli<-    I^fWtr    llo'i***    tt*  i  ;t]«^-    ar  ^ 
i:i'*i-!i  whi' h   M\ki'  i-r    N-rri^    nii«.'ht   m.ik»-.     Whiirtiic.    ^^ 
■i«*-n*«l  in  u  nianiii-r  « :iit  h  n..iiif  it  rli'iir  ikiat  fpim  him  ti**  t^,z 
wjLA  %•*  U*  i*i{H*«*t«*iI.     Miniit  ri.in>i*N  tt-m'm  n  iw  k«-«  .kix»r  Ln»^f«- 
|(i'r*aMi'.      II**  hail  n-<]ii*-<«!*  •!  ^■•*ip*  *>(  hi«  fr**  i4<i«  !••  <<  cftr  v 
hi4   L'*:^*  that    h**    nii.'!<'    i-'::'<'ilt   !}.*ni  ,   th*  ^    • -«n^i-   »!    '..*• 
aj  ;-■:•. T«-«l   h'ltir.  luit    !■■  in«l  t.'i.i!   }.•■  I;.i*l    /•  :••     •..•  K-r. •::.,••     : 
U-    I    !    "I    1.  •>    «   .r.l    tV-.l!    !;■■   -!'.■■■. .'i    .^   -:.     i^      i.  .    1  W  h<  r.    * 

j'..:..-i    •':•!•;.    ?*i-  %    .'ii^r\i«i    th.i?    I.--    !..*•:    :     •    !ii.-    ^*  i  1     ^ 
mt.:   '.    ;*••..    i   .  i  '.  .  I  !!.•   I*-  r-l  •  !.  I    .'-  r!  ..  ■.  .%:.  i    .'k':  *• 
it  »  I-     ■■  A*  K  ■■.-;•..••■■,"  .4-  -w-  •     i  >  .:;:   r '  i:.  i      I :.-  .   ' 
th.i*   ''.  ■    i   ^•i    ■•      i-  ?■    i  1.  -   r-  '.:^:    .'  ■  :..  .*::  i   •  .    •     ■    :.     .      .. 
111!'  r  ..  .•  ?  J  -•r:/.'  •  .  .1-  ■  .  !  ••  .i.      1  i.«-\  i  .  i::.*  -i  :.•  :.  .'•.     *.-. 

1.  '.  1  ;    :  .   rj.i".  -.:.   i-  I.      !,     .  ■»  ;:r.:'.    ■.    -l  'i.    :..  "■     jk',»  ,•-:.■: 

ti    .'    ■:  i"k.    i.'      I;. ..•..•-    .»•     '.  •'    I...'     wt'i-l    !. 

•'  i   ■  •    ■  ::«  i«  .      i  '     •  \    '.  i.:.  i,  '■  «■■  .1  I    i.a*-     r.. 
iiiji.:  i..fc'  -aw  :  :.  ■ 
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Meaawhile,  both  the  disciples  of  Somers  and  the  disciples     CHAP, 
of  Trenchard  were  grombling  at  Harlej^s  resolution.    THie  viB^5l^ 
disciples  of  Somers  maintained  that,  if  it  was  right  to  have  ^^  Ji»^ha 
an  army  at  all,  it  mnst  be  right  to  have  an  efficient  army.  gtirndLg  ^ 
The  disciples  of  Trenchard  complained  that  a  great  principle  annj. 
had  been  shamefnllj  given  up.     On  the  vital  issue,  Standing 
Army  or  no  Standing  Army,  the  Commons  had  pronounced 
an  erroneous,  a  fatal  decision.    Whether  that  army  should 
consist  of  five  regiments  or  of  fifteen  was  hardly  worth  de- 
bating.   The  great  dyke  which  kept  out  arbitrary  power  had 
been  broken.    It  was  idle  to  say  that  the  breach  was  narrow; 
for  it  would  soon  be  widened  by  the  fiood  which  would  rush 
in.    The  war  of  pamphlets  raged  more  fiercely  than  ever.   At 
the  same  time  alarming  symptoms  began  to  appear  among 
the  men  of  the  sword.     They  saw  themselves  every  day 
described  in  print  as  the  scum  of  socieiy,  as  mortal  enemies 
of  the  liberties  of  their  country.    Was  it  reasonable, — such 
was  the  language  of  some  scribblers, — ^that  an  honest  gentle- 
man should  pay  a  heavy  land  tax,  in  order  to  support  in 
idlenesfl  and  luxury  a  set  of  fellows  who  requited  him  by 
seducing  his  dairy  maids  and  shooting  his  partridges  P    Nor 
was  it  only  in  Ghrob  Street  tracts  that  su(di  reflections  were 
to  be  £ound.    It  was  known  all  over  the  town  that  uncivil 
things  had  been  said  of  the  military  profession  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  that  Jack  Howe,  in  particular,  had,  on  this 
sabject^  given  the  rein  to  his  wit  and  to  his  ill  nature.   Some 
rough  and  daring  veterans,  marked  with  the  scars  of  Stein- 
kixk  and  singed  with  the  smoke  of  Namur,  threatened  ven- 
geance for  these  insults.    The  writers  and  speakers  who  had 
taken  the  greatest  liberties  went  in  constant  fear  of  being 
aooorted  by  fierce-looking  captains,  and  required  to  make  an 
immediate  choice  between  fighting  and  being  caned.    One 
gentleman,  who  had  made  himself  conspicuous  by  the  severity 
of  his  language,  went  about  with  pistols  in  his  pockets. 
H0W6y  whose  courage  was  not  proportionate  to  his  malignity 
and  petulance,  was  so  much  fidghtened,  that  he  retired  into 
ilie  ooontry.    The  £ing,  well  aware  that  a  single  blow  given, 
at  that  critical  conjuncture,  by  a  soldier  to  a  member  of  Par- 
fiameni  might  produce  disastrous  consequences,  ordered  the 
officers  of  the  army  to  their  quarters,  and,  by  the  vigorous 
exertion  of  his  authority  and  influence,  succeeded  in  pre- 
venting all  outrage.^ 

*  In  Um  tot  aet  of  Fuquhar^s  Trip    this  time  agitated  society  are  exhibited 
to  th«  JnbilM^  th«  paanons  which  about    with  much  spirit    Alderman  Smuggler 
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All  thi*  tinio  tli**  fi't'lint:  i»  fiivinirnf  a  n-;ri«l«*r  f'»ri«*  •r*Tr.*»i 
to  Im*  (^iwin^  ill  th<*  HiMifM*  of  i'^iriniimm.     Thi*  n  ■i^;At 
of  Sun«li*rlaiiii  hiiil  i*iif  iiianr  h**n«"^?  ^'''iifl*''"*'"  iii  ir"«i  ' 
mciiir.     lilt*  Willi*  li^iiiltTn  riiTt»-il  tlir!ii«i-Ui^  !••  rail*  ::  • 
fiilliiiri*ni,   Ill-Ill    iiUM'tinirii    iit    thf   *'  IJ. •*•■/*  .in<i    n-pn-**:.**-: 
■tmn^lv  till*  «ijiii;^'ni  to  whirli  th'-  i'fii!itr\  w<>iilii  l»-  •  s^-i^-: 
if  «lt*f«*tii|iHl  n!il\  l»v  n  rniliti.i.     'I'h*-  i<{'|>«itiit:>>ii  .k."«'-r'«<i  ':.a* 
nfitbiT  linU'ii  u**r  pniXiiiib**i  wi-n*  iii>;ir«*t|.     Tin*  Tir.:;:*t»  r«  *: 
k*n)^h  tliktti*n'<i  lhi'iiiit«'U*'ii  that  llarlf^'M  n'«*|iii:"ii  n.:^)  *  r* 
n*iic*Aii«l»i.     •  ►n  till-  ••i:;h!h  nf  Jaiiuarv  th»v  zi;:iiiri  tri'-i  '.■••■ 
■tj^*n^}i.   and   nt-n*    iiL'*'-'*    ■Ii1'»m!«'«I.   tlh-ui^'h    I-*    a    *•..-. --r 
nuiji'htv  than    Itl'i-rt-.      A   huii>lr«-i|  aiiil   •»nf%-l«-Mr  in*  ::.•■  •» 
«livitif«i   with  th'-iii.      A   liuiflri*«l  an*!  ii;^'ht  \  ■•*i.:ht   «ir«    :   * 
Aillit'nn^  til  lh«'  *••!••  i.f  thi*  t-lfTt-nth  i-f  l»«M-fiiiU  r.      I'.  •*• 
n*iniirkiHi  that  i*n  thit  •*•  •  .i«»ii<ii  th<-  naval  iiit-n.  with  K*-  k-    .'. 
th«*ir  h*'a<l,  \iit«-«l  a^uiAt  tip'  <  i"\i  niini-nt* 

It  wail  n**rf44arv  t^i  %i»l'l.  All  that  n-niain«^l  «»«!••:  ' 
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The  ffeneral  sense  of  the  House  was  that  Harlej  offered  too  CHAP, 
little  and  that  Montague  demanded  too  much.  At  last,  on  •^^^^^^ 
the  fonrteenth  of  Jannary ,  a  vote  was  taken  for  three  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  pounds.  Four  days  later  the  House  re* 
solved  to  grant  half-pay  to  the  disbanded  officers  till  they 
should  be  otherwise  provided  for.  The  half-pay  was  meant 
to  be  a  retainer  as  well  as  a  reward.  The  effect  of  this  im- 
portant vote  therefore  was  that,  whenever  a  new  war  should 
break  out,  the  nation  would  be  able  to  command  the  services 
of  many  gentlemen  of  great  military  experience.  The  ministry 
afterwards  succeeded  in  obtaining,  much  against  the  will  of  a 
portion  of  the  opposition,  a  separate  vote  for  three  thousand 
marines. 

A  Mutiny  Act,  which  had  been  passed  in  1697,  expired  in  Matinj 
the  spring  of  1698.  As  yet  no  such  Act  had  been  passed  ex-  ^^ 
cept  in  time  of  war ;  and  the  temper  of  the  Parliament  and  of 
the  nation  was  such  that  the  ministers  did  not  venture  to 
ask,  in  time  of  peace,  for  a  renewal  of  powers  unknown  to  the 
constitution.  For  the  present,  therefore,  the  soldier  was 
again,  as  in  the  times  which  preceded  the  Bevolution,  subject 
to  exactly  the  same  law  which  governed  the  citizen. 

It  was  only  in  matters  relating  to  the  army  that  the  TheNayj. 
government  found  the  Commons  unmanageable.  Liberal 
provision  was  made  for  the  navy.  The  number  of  seamen  was 
fixed  at  ten  thousand,  a  great  force,  according  to  the  notions 
of  that  age,  for  a  time  of  peace.  The  funds  assigned  some 
years  before  for  the  support  of  the  civil  list  had  fallen  short 
of  the  estimate.  It  was  resolved  that  a  new  arrangement 
should  be  made,  and  that  a  certain  income  should  be  settled 
on  the  King.  The  amount  was  fixed,  by  an  unanimous  vote, 
at  seven  hundred  thousand  pounds ;  and  the  Commons  de- 
clared that,  by  making  this  ample  provision  for  his  comfort 
and  dignity,  they  meant  to  express  their  sense  of  the  great 
things  which  he  had  done  for  the  country.  It  is  probable, 
however,  that  so  large  a  sum  would  not  have  been  given 
without  debates  and  divisions,  had  it  not  been  understood 
that  he  meant  to  take  on  himself  the  charge  of  the  Duke  of 
Gloucester's  establishment,  and  that  he  would  in  all  proba- 
bility have  to  pay  fifty  thousand  pounds  a  year  to  Mary  of 
Modena.  The  Tories  were  imwilling  to  disoblige  the  Princess 
of  Denmark ;  and  the  Jacobites  abstained  from  offering  any 
oppctition  to  a  grant  in  the  benefit  of  which,  they  hoped  that 
the  banished  fiunily  would  participate. 

It  was  not  merely  by  pecuniary  liberality  that  the  Parlia- 
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CHAl'      Rii*nt    t4fitxli«Hl  Htta<'hiiii*iit    !«•   tli**    Sivi*n*i|^.     A    bill 
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IIII4  Act,  iliiriiiu'  twflrt*  riii»nthfl  riion*,  fnitii  lifmanii  ami  »•! 
Mth**r  «'«iriN|*init«ini  wht>  h:i<l  Ih««mi  «-ori(*fni«*<l  ixi  th**  A*^i— tnji- 
tioii  i'lof.  I'lit  «h'-M*  c^iilt,  tlioii;:h  ilrinoiijitniitnl  U*  thr  r«<:- 
Ti«'ti<iri  lit*  t*\iTV  H'X'MtiKiM''  iii.iii,  i''*iilti   iiitf  Im>  |ir\*Vf>l  In  !« 
witii*'fi4t*<i.     At  thi"  ".nil"  tiim*  ii»*w  niMuntirii  w««n^  |-n'ri>'.t^i 
npiiimf  a  d**w  il.uiu'>*r  whiili  thn-ali'iii'*!  tht«i^fTt*nin»t  at.   T:^* 
p(»atN«  \uiti  |iiit  an  «*ii<l  to  th*-  ititpn-hriijiioxi  that  tht*  thn-»i*     i 
William  iiiivrht  U*  Nuli^i-rtt-il  l<y  ffn-itrii  anim.  Iiut  )iA«i.  at  *u-^ 
Biiiii*  tiiiii*.  t'a4'ilit:if*t|  •liiii)f<iri(*  tn-aAciii.     It  wa^i  n**  l^n^wY 
n«*<*«'«<irv  fi*r  aii  a;;**nt   fmin  Saint  tifmiaxn^  t**  4*p*%«  lh«-  »'a 
ill   a    tUhixiL^   Uaf,  in}<I>-r    tti>*   i-oti^taiit    iln-a*l    "1    U-iu^   ;j|- 
tt'^'-iiti-*!  I'V  a  rnii«*«T.     It  wa/i  ii»*  lun^iT  n»N*-'ji%aM  f  r  hi:n  !• 
hkn*\  oil  a  ili*!i<ilat«*  Uo' li.  t*»  Imlj^*  in  a  that'-hf^i  hc>%i-i.  !••  .jrv^g 
hiniiii-lf  lik«*  a  rart^r.  nr  tii  tr.i^fl  up  t«i  t*>wn  <>ii  :'  •.•r.    !!•     xsj* 
u|ii*nly  liy  thi*(*.ilai- |M<  kt't.  Malikt^I  intti  thi*  U"*T  ii.n  4!  I^^  i*r. 
axi'I  i»rili'r«tl  |Hinthiir>M-*i  fiiP  I^*n<l'*n.      M«-an«iL:I'  »•   .rs^  J  ?.^ 
Ii-h!iifii  t'f  i|iialx?y  :iri<l   fiirturn*  wi-ri'  liaj*ti*iiinp:  ,1.  >  rw  :•  r. 
I'arix.      Tht'V  wnul'l  iialnralU  wmIi  t*i  •■-•*  hini  wh"  La! 
Iw'-'ii  tlifir  kiii;^ ;   iin«l  thi^  •nri-'^ity,  t}iiiii;:h  in  iiM»\f  r..:.  •  •  -.• 
ini^'Iit  ha^i*  t-^il  « '•ii-'-'i'i'ii'*'*.      Artful  tiiiij'S-m  w^'.!  :   i    .'^ 
U'**'*  l"»  ii'i  t!i*'  w.4ti  h  t'Ti  \iry  -'lih  tr.i*»  IUt;  an<l  •  .^:. »  •  -  '. 
trari-Il.  r-i  mi^ht    t-*  «•  11   jlf.j^sl   tti   U*  (-tiiirtiH>':«lj.  4..i«i«^, 
in  .i  f-r«  !jii  l.in>i.  !•■.    I.r..:!>li?f>i  u   ••!'   h-xi'iiral-i*    :.-»::•«.    i.»- 
tin;;ui^iiiil  .il'l*-ar.ir»- •  .  ..:.  I  :::*:?iii.iliii^'  .nl.ln-***        Ir  «a*  : 
til    1--  I  ij-'«  ?f«l    Xli.x'    :i    .  I'l    ir*  •^\i   fv'-iik   X\\f  t:ii1".  .  r-:' i    w     .,; 
U-  .li!'*  'ii  n  Ti!-*  .lil  •'.■    -'ihi-n;*  .i:i<l  •  .iluniri:!-^  i«;..  i.  f.;^'^" 
Ifc'  )'r«M*h«'l  t!i  hi"  •  .ir  \\  •!»  iS-ri*  i- :in«I  "■i|*'r:i"i.  •'•!  •-■*i*.  -■ -^ 
N'T  W"'ill  I*  1--  *?r.ii.^*'    :!  }.  •  *li"ill,  iTi  n*  I"rij  •.::!■.  a-    •  '  ■ 
a:i  i:i\i'.i*:-:i    !••  .4  ;■:;■.  i*--  .1  i-li'ii- ••  ;fc*  Xiiii?  i  •»  r«u.i:-  •    •.*,     . 
U"  ■  }..ir:u- il   \'\  !!.••   ;::.!  •-  ■•!    M  ir*  •!*  M  — !•  •.  i.    •■      ..  i    !  :.  ■. 
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EngliRh  and  Irish  Jacobites,  who  had  seired  xuider  the  stan-  CHAP, 
dards  of  Lewis  or  hung  about  the  Court  of  Saint  Germains,  ^  ^^'"' , 
had,  since  the  peace,  come  over  in  multitudes  to  England.  It 
was  computed  that  thousands  were  within  the  scope  of  the 
new  Act.  But  the  severity  of  that  Act  was  mitigated  by 
a  beneficent  administration.  Some  fierce  and  stubborn  non- 
jurors who  would  not  debase  themselves  by  asking  for  any 
indulgence,  and  some  conspicuous  enemies  of  the  govern- 
ment who  had  asked  for  indulgence  in  vain,  were  under  the 
necessity  of  taking  refuge  on  the  Continent.  But  the  great 
majority  of  those  offenders  who  promised  to  live  peaceably 
under  William's  rule  obtained  his  permission  to  remain  in 
their  native  land. 

In  the  case  of  one  great  offender  there  were  some  cir-  fjf'^^ 
cumstances  which  attra<H«d  general  interest,  and  which  might  ^^^*'"'*^' 
furnish  a  good  subject  to  a  novelist  or  a  dramatist.  Near 
fourteen  years  before  this  time,  Sunderland,  then  Secretary  of 
State  to  Charles  the  Second,  had  married  his  daughter  Lady 
Elizabeth  Spencer  to  Donough  Macarthy,  Earl  of  Clancariy, 
the  lord  of  an  immense  domain  in  Munster.  Both  the  bride- 
groom and  the  bride  were  mere  children,  the  bridegroom  only 
fifteen,  the  bride  only  eleven.  After  the  ceremony  they  were 
separated;  and  many  years  Ml  of  strange  vicissitudes 
elapsed  before  they  again  met.  The  boy  soon  visited  his  es- 
tates in  Ireland.  He  had  been  bred  a  member  of  the  Church 
of  England ;  but  his  opinions  and  his  practice  were  loose.  He 
fiyund  himself  among  kinsmen  who  were  zealous  Boman 
Catholics.  A  Boman  Catholic  King  was  on  the  throne.  To 
turn  Boman  Catholic  was  the  best  recommendation  to  fia.vour 
both  at  Whitehall  and  at  Dublin  Castle.  Clancarty  speedily 
changed  his  religion,  and  from  a  dissolute  Protestant  became 
a  diuolute  Papist.  After  the  Bevolution  he  followed  the  for- 
toneB  of  James ;  sate  in  the  Celtic  Parliament  which  met  at 
the  King's  Inns ;  commanded  a  regiment  in  the  Celtic  army ; 
was  fbrced  to  surrender  himself  to  Marlborough  at  Cork ;  was 
■ent  to  England,  and  was  imprisoned  in  the  Tower.  The  Clan- 
carty estates,  which  were  supposed  to  yield  a  rent  of  not  much 
lets  than  ten  thousand  a  year,  were  confiscated.  They  were 
diarged  with  an  annuity  to  the  Earl's  brother,  and  with 
fta^hflap  annuity  to  his  wife :  but  the  greater  part  was  be- 
stowed by  the  King  on  Lord  Woodstock,  the  eldest  son  of 
Poiflaiidi  During  some  time,  the  prisoner's  life  was  not  safe. 
For  ilie  popular  voice  accused  him  of  outrages  for  which  the 
utmost  Hoense  of  civil  war  would  not  funush  a  plea.    It 
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son's  conduct :  but  the  public  had  made  up  its  mind  about     ^H^* 
Sunderland's  veracity,  and  paid  very  little  attention  to  his  pro-    _    .     - 


fessions  on  this  or  on  any  other  subject.  In  general,  honour- 
able men  of  both  parties,  whatever  might  be  their  opinion  of 
Oloncarty,  felt  great  compassion  for  his  mother  who  was  dying 
of  a  broken  heart,  and  his  poor  young  wife  who  was  begging 
piteously  to  be  admitted  within  the  Traitor's  Gate.  Devon- 
shire and  Bedford  joined  with  Ormond  to  ask  for  mercy.  The 
aid  of  a  still  more  powerful  intercessor  was  called  in.  Lady 
Bussell  was  esteemed  by  the  King  as  a  valuable  friend :  she 
was  venerated  by  the  nation  generally  as  a  saint,  the  widow 
of  a  martyr :  and,  when  she  deigned  to  solicit  &vours,  it  was 
scarcely  possible  that  she  should  solicit  in  vain.  She  naturally 
felt  a  strong  sympathy  for  the  unhappy  couple,  who  were 
parted  by  the  walls  of  that  gloomy  old  fortress  in  which  she 
had  herself  exchanged  the  last  sad  endearments  with  one  whose 
image  waa  never  absent  from  her.  She  took  Lady  Clancarty 
with  her  to  the  palace,  obtained  access  to  WOliam,  and  put  a 
petition  into  his  hand.  Clancarty  was  pardoned  on  condition 
that  he  should  leave  the  kingdom  and  never  return  to  it.  A 
pension  was  granted  to  him,  small  when  compared  with  the 
magnificent  inheritance  which  he  had  forfeited,  but  quite  suffi- 
cient to  enable  him  to  live  like  a  gentleman  on  the  Continent. 
He  retired,  accompanied  by  his  Elizabeth,  to  Altona. 

All  this  time  the  ways  and  means  for  the  year  were  under  Ways  and 
consideration.  The  Parliament  was  able  to  grant  some  relief  ^«*°*» 
to  the  country.  The  land  tax  was  reduced  from  four  shillings 
in  the  pound  to  three.  But  nine  expensive  campaigns  had 
left  a  heavy  arrear  behind  them ;  and  it  was  plain  that  the 
public  burdens  must,  even  in  the  time  of  peace,  be  such  as, 
before  the  Revolution,  would  have  been  thought  more  than 
sufficient  to  support  a  vigorous  war.  A  country  gentleman 
was  in  no  very  good  humour,  when  he  compared  the  sums 
which  were  now  exacted  from  him  with  those  which  he  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  paying  under  the  last  two  kings ;  his  dis- 
content became  stronger  when  he  compared  his  own  situation 
with  that  of  courtiers,  and  above  all  of  Dutch  courtiers,  who 
had  been  enriched  by  grants  of  Crown  property ;  and  both  in- 
terest and  envy  made  him  willing  to  listen  to  politicians  who 
assured  him  that,  if  those  grants  were  resumed,  he  might  be 
relieved  from  another  shilling. 

The  arguments  against  such  a  resumption  were  not  likely 
to  be  liesxd  with  fiivour  by  a  popular  assembly  composed  of 
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were  strictly  legal,  was  tacitly  admitted  by  the  Estates  of  the  CHAP. 
Bealin,  when,  in  1689,  they  recounted  and  condemned  the  ,  ^^  -_ 
unconstitutional  acts  of  the  kings  of  the  House  of  Stuart. 
Neither  in  the  Declaration  of  Bight  nor  in  the  Bill  of  Bights 
is  there  a  word  on  the  subject.  William,  therefore,  thought 
himself  at  liberty  to  give  away  his  hereditary  domains  as 
freely  as  his  predecessors  had  given  away  theirs.  There  was 
much  murmuring  at  the  profusion  with  which  he  rewarded 
his  Dutch  fibvourites ;  and  we  have  seen  that,  on  one  occasion 
in  the  year  1696,  the  House  of  Commons  interfered  for  the 
purpose  of  restraining  his  liberality.  An  address  was  pre- 
sented requesting  him  not  to  grant  to  Portland  an  extensive 
territory  in  North  Wales.  But  it  is  to  be  observed  that, 
though  in  this  address  a  strong  opinion  was  expressed  that 
the  grant  would  be  mischievous,  the  Commons  did  not  deny, 
and  must  therefore  be  considered  as  having  admitted,  that  it 
would  be  perfectly  legaL  The  King,  however,  yielded ;  and 
Portland  was  forced  to  content  himself  with  ten  or  twelve 
manors  scattered  over  various  counties  from  Cumberland  to 
Sussex. 

It  seems,  therefore,  clear  that  our  princes  were,  by  the  law 
of  the  land,  competent  to  do  what  they  would  with  their  he- 
reditary estates.  It  is  perfectly  true  tiiiat  the  law  was  defec- 
tive, and  that  the  profusion  with  which  mansions,  abbeys, 
chaces,  warrens,  beds  of  ore,  whole  streets,  whole  market 
towns,  had  been  bestowed  on  courtiers  was  greatly  to  be  la- 
mented. Nothing  could  have  been  more  proper  than  to  pass 
a  prospective  statute  tying  up  in  strict  entail  the  little  which 
still  remained  of  the  Crown  property.  But  to  annul  by  a  re- 
trospective statute  patents,  which  in  Westminster  Hall  were 
held  to  be  legally  valid,  would  have  been  simply  robbery. 
Such  robbery  must  necessarily  have  made  all  property  in- 
secure ;  and  a  statesman  must  be  shortsighted  indeed  who 
imagines  that  what  makes  property  insecure  can  really  make 
society  prosperous. 

But  it  is  vain  to  expect  that  men  who  are  inflamed  by 
anger,  who  are  suffering  distress,  and  who  fitncy  that  it  is  in 
their  power  to  obtain  immediate  relief  from  their  distresses 
at  the  expense  of  those  who  have  excited  their  anger,  will 
reason  as  calmly  as  the  historian  who,  biassed  neither  by  in- 
terest nor  passion,  reviews  the  events  of  a  past  age.  The 
public  burdens  were  heavy.  To  whatever  extent  the  grants 
of  royal  domains  were  revoked,  those  burdens  would  be 
hf^bimedL    Some  of  the  recent  gnints  had  undoubtedly  been 
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oppoeition,  therefore,  sullenly  assented  to  what  the  ministry     CHAP, 
proposed.     From  that  moment  the  scheme  was  doomed.  ^_    ^ 
Everybody  affected  to  be  for  it ;  and  everybody  was  really 
against  it.    The  three  bills  were  brought  in  together,  read  a 
second  time  together,  ordered  to  be  committed  together,  and 
were  then,  first  mutilated,  and  at  length  quietly  dropped. 

In  the  history  of  the  financial  legislation  of  this  session,  Montaene 
there  were  some  episodes  which  deserve  to  be  related.  Those  peculation, 
members,  a  numerous  body,  who  envied  and  dreaded  Mon- 
tague readily  became  the  unconscious  tools  of  the  cunning 
maJice  of  Sunderland,  whom  Montague  had  refused  to  defend 
in  Parliament,  and  who,  though  detested  by  the  opposition, 
contrived  to  exercise  some  influence  over  that  party  through 
the  instrumentalily  of  Charles  Duncombe.  Duncombe  indeed 
had  his  own  reasons  for  hating  Montague,  who  had  turned 
him  out  of  the  place  of  Cashier  of  the  Excise.  A  serious 
charge  was  brought  against  the  Board  of  Treasury,  and  espe- 
cially against  its  chief.  He  was  the  inventor  of  Exchequer 
Bills ;  and  they  were  popularly  called  Montague's  notes.  He 
had  induced  the  Parlifunent  to  enact  that  those  bills,  even 
when  at  a  discount  in  the  market,  should  be  received  at  par 
by  the  collectors  of  the  revenue.  This  enactment,  if  honestly 
carried  into  effect,  would  have  been  unobjectionable.  But  it 
was  strongly  rumoured  that  there  had  been  foul  play,  pecula- 
tion, even  forgeiy.  Duncombe  threw  the  most  serious  im- 
putations on  the  Board  of  Treasury,  and  pretended  that  he 
had  been  put  out  of  his  office  only  because  he  was  too  shrewd 
to  be  deceived,  and  too  honest  to  join  in  deceiving  the  public. 
Tories  and  malecontent  Whigs,  elated  by  the  hope  that  Mon- 
tague might  be  convicted  of  malversation,  eagerly  called  for 
ixiquiry.  An  inquiry  was  instituted ;  but  the  result  not  only 
dinppointed  but  utterly  confounded  the  accusers.  The  per- 
secuted minister  obtained  both  a  complete  acquittal,  and  a 
signal  revenge.  Circumstances  were  discovered  which  seemed 
to  indicate  that  Duncombe  himself  was  not  blameless.  The 
due  was  followed :  he  was  severely  cross-examined ;  he  lost 
his  head ;  made  one  unguarded  admission  after  another,  and 
was  at  length  compelled  to  confess,  on  the  floor  of  the  House, 
thai  lie  had  been  g^ty  of  an  infamous  fraud,  which,  but  for 
his  own  confession,  it  would  have  been  scarcely  possible  to 
bring  home  to  him.  Ho  had  been  ordered  by  the  Commis- 
noners  of  the  Excise  to  pay  ten  thousand  pounds  into  the 
Iizdbeq[iier  for  the  public  service.  He  had  in  his  hands,  as 
csdiiery  move  than  double  that  sum  in  crood  milled  silver. 
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asperity.  "  This  gentieman,'*  they  said,  "  has  at  once  vio-  CHAP. 
lated  three  distinct  duties.  He  is  a  privy  councillor,  and,  as  J^^El^ 
such,  is  bound  to  advise  the  Crown  with  a  view,  not  to  his 
own  selfish  interests,  but  to  the  general  good.  He  is  the 
first  minister  of  finance,  and  is,  as  such,  bound  to  be  a 
thrifty  manager  of  the  royal  treasure.  He  is  a  member 
of  this  House,  and  is,  as  such,  bound  to  see  that  the 
burdens  borie  by  his  constituents  are  not  made  heavier  by 
rapacity  and  prodigality.  To  all  these  trusts  he  has  been 
unfaithfdl.  lie  advice  of  the  privy  councillor  to  his  master 
is,  *  Give  me  money.'  The  first  Lord  of  the  Treasury  signs  a 
warrant  for  giving  himself  money  out  of  the  Treasury.  The 
member  for  Westminster  puts  into  his  pocket  money  which 
his  constituents  must  be  taxed  to  replace."  The  surprise 
was  complete ;  the  onset  was  formidable :  but  the  Whig 
majority,  after  a  moment  of  dismay  and  wavering,  rallied 
fijrmly  roimd  their  leader.  Several  speakers  declared  that 
they  highly  approved  of  the  prudent  liberality  with  which 
His  Majesty  had  requited  the  services  of  a  most  able,  dili- 
gent, and  trusty  counsellor.  It  was  miserable  economy 
inde<Hi  to  grudge  a  reward  of  a  few  thousands  to  one  who 
had  made  the  State  richer  by  millions.  Would  that  all  the 
largesses  of  former  kings  had  been  as  well  bestowed !  How 
those  largesses  had  been  bestowed  none  knew  better  than 
some  of  the  austere  patriots  who  harangued  so  loudly  against 
the  avidity  of  Montague.  K  there  is,  it  was  said,  a  house  in 
England  which  has  been  gorged  with  undeserved  riches  by 
the  prodigality  of  weak  sovereigns,  it  is  the  House  of  Bath. 
Does  it  lie  in  the  mouth  of  a  son  of  that  house  to  blame  the 
judicious  munificence  of  a  wise  and  good  king  ?  Before  the 
Granvilles  complain  that  distinguished  merit  has  been  re- 
warded with  ten  thousand  pounds,  let  them  refund  some  part 
of  the  hundreds  of  thousands  which  they  have  pocketed  with- 
out any  merit  at  all. 

The  rule  was,  and  still  is,  that  a  member  against  whom  a 
charge  is  made  must  be  heard  in  his  own  defence,  and  must 
then  leave  the  House.  The  opposition  insisted  that  Mon- 
tague should  retire.  His  friends  maintained  that  this  case 
did  not  fidl  within  the  rule.  Distinctions  were  drawn :  pre- 
oedenta  were  cited ;  and  at  length  the  question' was  put,  that 
Xr.  Montague  do  withdraw.  The  Ayes  were  only  mnety- 
leren ;  the  Noes  two  himdred  and  nine.  This  decisive  result 
aftonifllied  both  parties.  The  Tories  lost  heart  and  hope. 
The  joy  of  the  Whigs  was  boundless.  It  was  instantly  moved 
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prooeeding  against  Fenwick.  So  dangerous  is  it  to  yiolate,  CHAP, 
on  any  pretence,  those  principles  which,  the  experience  of 
ages  has  proved  to  be  the  safeguards  of  all  that  is  most  pre* 
cious  to  a  community.  Twelve  months  had  hardly  elapsed 
since  the  legislature  had,  in  very  pectdiar  circumstances,  and 
for  very  plausible  reasons,  taken  upon  itself  to  try  and  to 
punish  a  great  criminal  whom  it  was  impossible  to  reach  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  justice ;  and  already  the  breach  then 
made  in  the  fences  which  protect  the  dearest  rights  of  Eng- 
lishmen was  widening  fast.  What  had  last  year  been  de- 
fended only  as  a  rare  exception  seemed  now  to  be  regarded 
as  the  ordinary  rule.  Nay,  the  bill  of  pains  and  penalties 
which  now  had  an  easy  passage  through  the  House  of  Commons 
was  infinitely  more  objectionable  than  the  bill  which  had  been 
so  obstinately  resisted  at  every  stage  in  the  preceding  session. 
The  writ  of  attainder  against  Fenwick  was  not,  as  the 
Yolgar  imagined  and  still  imagine,  objectionable  because  it 
was  retrospective.  It  is  always  to  be  remembered  that  re- 
trospective leg^lation  is  bad  in  principle  only  when  it  affects 
the  substantive  law.  Statutes  creating  new  crimes  or  in- 
creasing the  punishment  of  old  crimes  ought  in  no  case  to 
be  retrospective.  But  statutes  which  merely  alter  the  proce- 
dure, if  they  are  in  themselves  good  statutes,  ought  to  be 
retrospective.  To  take  examples  from  the  legislation  of  our 
own  time,  the  Act  passed  in  1845,  for  punishing  the  malicious 
destruction  of  works  of  art  with  whipping,  was  most  properly 
made  prospective  only.  Whatever  indignation  the  authors 
of  that  Act  might  feel  against  the  rufiSan  who  had  broken 
the  Barberini  Yase,  they  knew  that  they  could  not,  without 
the  most  serious  detriment  to  the  commonwealth,  pass  a  law 
for  scourging  him.  On  the  other  hand  the  Act  which  allowed 
the  affirmation  of  a  quaker  to  be  received  in  criminal  cases 
allowed,  and  most  justly  and  reasonably,  such  affirmation  to 
be  received  in  the  case  of  a  past  as  well  as  of  a  future  mis- 
demeanour  or  felony.  If  we  try  the  Act  which  attainted 
Fenwick  by  these  rules  we  shaU  find  that  almost  all  the 
ntimerous  writers  who  have  condemned  it  have  condemned  it 
on  wrong  grounds.  It  made  no  retrospective  change  in  the 
■nbstantive  law.  The  crime  was  not  new.  It  was  high 
treason  as  defined  by  the  Statute  of  Edward  the  Third.  The 
paniahment  was  not  new.  It  was  the  punishment  which  had 
been  inflicted  on  traitors  of  ten  generations.  All  that  was 
new  wu  the  procedure ;  and,  if  the  new  procedure  had  been 
mtriiisiealty better  than  the  old  procedure,  the  newprocedure 
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be  suspected  that  they  frequently  violate  their  oaths  in  favour  CHAP, 
of  life.  In  civil  suits,  on  the  other  hand,  they  too  often  .,  ,  '^ 
forget  that  their  duty  is  merely  to  give  the  plaintifiF  a  com- 
pensation for  evil  suffered ;  and,  if  the  conduct  of  the  defend- 
ant has  moved  their  indignation  and  his  fortune  is  known  to 
be  large,  they  turn  themselves  into  a  criminal  tribunal,  and, 
under  the  name  of  damages,  impose  a  large  fine.  As  house- 
breakers are  more  likely  to  take  plate  and  jewellery  than  to 
cut  throats ;  as  juries  are  far  more  likely  to  err  on  the  side  of 
pecuniary  severity  in  assessing  damages  than  to  send  to  the 
gibbet  any  man  who  has  not  richly  deserved  it ;  so  a  legis- 
lature, which  should  be  so  unwise  as  to  take  on  itself  the 
functions  properly  belonging  to  the  Courts  of  Law,  would  be 
far  more  likely  to  pass  Acts  of  Confiscation  than  Acts  of 
Attainder.  We  naturally  feel  pity  even  for  a  bad  man  whose 
head  is  about  to  fall.  But  when  a  bad  man  is  compelled  to 
disgorge  his  ill-gotten  gains,  we  naturally  feel  a  vindictive 
pleasure,  in  which  there  is  much  danger  that  we  may  be 
tempted  to  indulge  too  largely. 

Tlie  hearts  of  many  stout  Whigs  doubtless  bled  at  the 
thought  of  what  Fenwick  must  have  suffered,  the  agonising 
struggle,  in  a  mind  not  of  the  firmest  temper,  between  the 
fear  of  shame  and  the  fear  of  death,  the  parting  from  a  tender 
wife,  and  all  the  gloomy  solemnity  of  the  last  morning.  But 
whose  heart  was  to  bleed  at  the  thought  that  Charles  Dun- 
combe,  who  was  bom  to  carry  parcels  and  to  sweep  down  a 
counting-house,  was  to  be  punished  for  his  knavery  by  having 
his  income  reduced  to  eight  thousand  a  year,  more  than 
most  earls  then  possessed  ? 

His  judges  were  not  likely  to  feel  compassion  for  him; 
and  they  all  had  strong  selfish  reasons  to  vote  against  him. 
They  were  all  in  fiw5t  bribed  by  the  very  biU  by  which  he 
would  be  punished. 

His  property  was  supposed  to  amount  to  considerably  more 
than  four  hundred  thousand  x>ounds.  Two  thirds  of  that 
property  were  equivalent  to  about  sevenpence  in  the  pound 
on  the  rental  of  the  kingdom  as  assessed  to  the  land  tax. 
If,  therefore,  two  thirds  of  that  property  could  have  been 
brought  into  the  Exchequer,  the  land  tax  for  1699,  a  biuden 
most  painfully  felt  by  the  class  which  had  the  chief  x>ower  in 
Bngland,  might  have  been  reduced  from  three  shillings  to 
two  and  fivepence.  Every  squire  of  a  thousand  a  year  in  the 
HoQM  of  CSommons  would  have  had  thirty  pounds  more  to 
spend ;  and  that  sum  might  wellhave  made  to  him  the  whole 
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preamble  were  true,  that  Dancombe  had  committed  the  CHAP, 
frauds  for  which  it  was  proposed  to  punish  him  in  so  extra-  ,^^\ 
ordinary  a  manner  9  In  the  House  of  Commons,  he  had  been 
taken  bj  surprise :  he  had  made  admissions  of  which  he  had 
not  foreseen  the  consequences;  and  he  had  then  been  so  much 
disconcerted  bj  the  severe  manner  in  which  he  had  been  in-^ 
terrogated  that  he  had  at  length  avowed  eyerything.  But  he 
had  now  had  time  to  prepare  himself:  he  had  been  furnished 
with  advice  by  counsel ;  and,  when  he  was  placed  at  the  bar 
of  the  Peers,  he  refused  to  criminate  himself,  and  defied 
his  persecutors  to  prove  him  guilty.  He  was  sent  back  to 
the  Tower.  The  Lords  acquainted  the  Commons  with  the 
difficulty  which  had  arisen.  A  conference  was  held  in  the 
Fainted  Chamber ;  and  there  Hartington,  who  appeared  for 
the  Commons,  declared  that  he  was  authorized,  by  those  who 
had  sent  him,  to  assure  the  Lords  that  Duncombe  had,  in 
his  place  in  Parliament,  owned  the  misdeeds  which  he  now 
challenged  his  accusers  to  bring  home  to  him.  The  Lords, 
however,  rightly  thought  that  it  would  be  a  strange  and  a 
dangerous  thing  to  receive  a  declaration  of  the  House  of 
Commons  in  its  collective  character  as  conclusive  evidence 
of  the  fBLct  that  a  man  had  committed  a  crime.  The  House 
of  Commons  was  under  none  of  those  restraints  which  were 
thought  necessary  in  ordinary  cases  to  protect  innocent  de- 
fendants against  fSdse  witnesses.  The  House  of  Commons 
could  not  be  sworn,  could  not  be  crossexamined,  could  not  be 
indicted,  imprisoned,  pilloried,  mutilated,  for  perjury.  Indeed 
the  testimony  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  its  collective  cha- 
racter was  of  less  value  than  the  uncontradicted  testimony  of 
a  single  member.  For  it  was  only  the  testimony  of  the  ma- 
jority of  the  House.  There  might  be  a  large  respectable 
minorily  whose  recollections  might  materially  differ  from  the 
recollections  of  the  majority.  This  indeed  was  actually  the 
case.  For  there  had  been  a  dispute  among  those  who  had 
heard  Buncombe's  confession  as  to  the  precise  extent  of  what 
he  had  confessed ;  and  there  had  been  a  division ;  and  the 
statement  which  the  Upper  House  was  expected  to  receive  as 
decisxye  on  the  point  of  fact  had  been  at  last  carried  only  by 
ninety  votes  to  sixty-eight.  It  should  eeem  therefore  that, 
whatever  moral  conviction  the  Lords  might  feel  of  Dun- 
combe's  guilt,  they  were  bound,  as  righteous  judges,  to 
abtolrehim. 

After  much  animated  debate,  they  divided ;  and  the  bill 
lost  by  forty-eight  votes  to  forty-seven.    It  was  proposed 
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of  these  axgpiments,  they  had  no  efEect  on  the  Commons.  CHAP. 
Indeed,  violent  as  the  spirit  of  party  was  in  those  times,  it  .  ^^'*';. 
was  less  violent  than  the  spirit  of  caste.  Whenever  a  dis- 
pute arose  between  the  two  Houses,  many  members  of  both 
forgot  that  they  were  Whigs  or  Tories,  and  remembered 
onl/  that  they  were  Patricians  or  Plebeians.  On  this  occa- 
sion nobody  was  louder  in  asserting  the  privileges  of  the 
representatives  of  the  people  in  opposition  to  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  nobility  than  Harley.  Duncombe  was  again 
arrested  by  the  Serjeant  at  Arms,  and  remained  in  confine- 
ment till  tiie  end  of  the  session.  Some  eager  men  were  for 
addressing  the  King  to  turn  Lucas  out*  of  office.  This  was 
not  done :  but  during  several  days  the  ill  humour  of  the 
Lower  House  showed  itself  by  a  studied  discourtesy.  One  of 
the  members  was  wanted  as  a  witness  in  a  matter  which  the 
Lords  were  investigating.  They  sent  two  Judges  with  a  mes- 
sage requesting  the  permission  of  the  Commons  to  examine 
him.  At  any  other  time  the  Judges  would  have  been  called 
in  immediately,  and  the  permission  would  have  been  granted 
as  of  course.  But  on  this  occasion  the  Judges  were  kept 
waiting  some  hours  at  the  door ;  and  such  difficulties  were 
made  about  the  permission  that  the  Peers  desisted  from 
urging  a  request  which  seemed  likely  to  be  ungraciously 
refused. 

The  attention  of  the  Parliament  was,  during  the  remainder  Commer- 
of  the  session,  chiefly  occupied  by  comniercial  questions.  ci*lqi>««- 
Some  of  those  questions  required  so  much  investigation,  and 
gave  occasion  to  so  much  dispute,  that  the  prorogation  did 
not  take  place  till  the  fifth  of  July.  There  was  consequentiy 
some  illness  and  much  discontent  among  both  Lords  and 
Commons.  For,  in  that  age,  the  London  season  usually 
ended  soon  after  the  first  notes  of  the  cuckoo  had  been  heard, 
and  before  the  poles  had  been  decked  for  the  dances  and 
mummeries  which  welcomed  the  genial  May  day  of  the 
ancient  calendar.  Since  the  year  of  the  Bevolution,  a  year 
which  was  an  exception  to  all  ordinary  rules,  the  members  of 
the  two  Houses  had  never  been  detained  from  their  woods 
and  haycocks  even  so  late  as  the  beginning  of  June. 

The  Commons  had,  soon  after  they  met,  appointed  a  Com- 
mittee to  enquire  into  the  state  of  trade,  and  had  referred  to 
this  Committee  several  petitions  from  merchants  and  manu- 
fiustorers  who  complained  that  they  were  in  danger  of  being 
anderaold,  and  who  asked  for  additional  protection. 

A  hig^y  curious  report  on  the  importation  of  silks  and  the 
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dnced  by  themselves,  and  of  buying  cheap  what  could  be  best  CHAP, 
produced  by  others.  The  penalty  for  importing  French  silks  ,^™^, 
was  made  more  severe.  An  Act  was  passed  which  gave  to  a 
joint  stock  company  an  absolute  monopoly  of  lustrings  for  a 
term  of  fourteen  years.  The  firuit  of  these  wise  counsels  was 
such  as  might  have  been  foreseen.  French  silks  were  still 
imported ;  and,  long  before  the  term  of  fourteen  years  had 
expired,  Hie  funds  of  the  Lustring  Company  had  been  spent, 
its  offices  had  been  shut  up,  and  its  very  name  had  been  for- 
gotten at  Jonathan's  and  Garraway's. 

Not  content  with  prospective  legislation,  the  Commons 
unanimously  determined  to  treat  the  offences  which  the  Com- 
mittee had  brought  to  light  as  high  crimes  against  the  State, 
and  to  employ  against  a  few  cunning  mercers  in  Nicholas 
Lane  and  the  Old  Jewry  all  the  gorgeous  and  cumbrous 
machineiy  which  ought  to  be  reserved  for  the  delinquencies 
of  g^reat  Ministers  and  Judges.  It  was  resolved,  without  a 
division,  that  several  Frenchmen  and  one  Englishman  who 
had  been  deeply  concerned  in  the  contraband  trade  should  be 
impeached.  Managers  were  appointed :  articles  were  drawn 
up :  preparations  were  made  for  fitting  up  Westminster  Hall 
with  benches  and  scarlet  hangings :  and  at  one  time  it  was 
thought  that  the  trials  would  last  till  the  partridge  shooting 
began.  But  the  defendants,  having  little  hope  of  acquittal, 
and  not  wishing  that  the  Peers  should  come  to  the  business 
of  fixing  the  punishment  in  the  temper  which  was  likely  to 
be  the  effect  of  an  August  passed  in  London,  very  wisely 
declined  to  give  their  lordships  unnecessary  trouble,  and 
pleaded  guilty.  The  sentences  were  consequently  lenient. 
The  French  offenders  were  merely  fined;  and  tiieir  fines 
probably  did  not  amount  to  a  fifth  part  of  the  sums  which 
thej  had  realised  by  unlawful  traffic.  The  Englishman  wha 
had  been  active  in  managing  the  escape  of  Gk>odman  was 
both  fined  and  imprisoned. 

The  progress  of  the  woollen  manu&ctures  of  Lreland  ex-  Iriih  ida- 
cited  even  more  alarm  and  indignation  than  the  contraband  '^^'^^^^^"^ 
trade  with  France.  The  French  question  indeed  had  been 
Bimplj  commercial.  The  Irish  question,  originally  commer- 
cialy  became  political.  It  was  not  merely  the  prosperity  of 
the  clothierB  of  Wiltshire  and  of  the  West  Bidbig  that  was 
at  fteloe ;  but  the  dignity  of  the  Crown,  the  authority  of  the 
Piuliament^  and  the  unity  of  the  empire.  Already  might  be 
diaoemed  among  the  Englishry,  who  were  now,  by  the  help 
and  under  the  protection  of  the  mother  countiy,  the  lords  of 
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waa  absurd  and  unjust,  he  undertook  to  prove  that  it  was  null    CHAP, 
and  void.    Early  in  the  year  1698  he  published  and  dedicated  .^^^^^ 
to  the  King  a  treatise  in  which  it  was  asserted  in  plain  terms, 
that  the  English  Parliament  had  no  authority  over  Ireland. 

Whoever  considers  without  passion  or  prejudice  the  great 
constitutional  question  which  was  thns  for  the  first  time 
raised  will  probably  be  of  opinion  that  Molynenx  was  in 
error.  The  right  of  the  Parliament  of  England  to  legislate 
for  Ireland  rested  on  the  broad  general  principle  that  the 
paramount  authority  of  the  mother  country  extends  over  all 
colonies  planted  by  her  sons  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  This 
principle  was  the  subject  of  much  discussion  at  the  time  of 
the  American  troubles,  and  was  then  maintamed,  without  any 
reservation,  not  only  by  the  English  Ministers,  but  by  Burke 
and  all  the  adherents  of  Bockingham,  and  was  admitted, 
with  one  single  reservation,  even  by  the  Americans  them- 
selves. Down  to  the  moment  of  separation  the  Congress 
fully  acknowledged  the  competency  of  the  King,  Lords  and 
Commons  to  make  laws,  of  any  kind  but  one,  for  Massachu- 
setts and  Virginia.  The  only  power  which  such  men  as  Wash- 
ington and  Franklin  denied  to  the  Imperial  legislature  was 
the  power  of  taxing.  Within  living  memory.  Acts  which 
have  made  great  political  and  social  revolutions  in  our  Colo- 
nies have  been  passed  in  this  country ;  nor  has  the  validity 
of  those  Acts  ever  been  questioned :  and  conspicuous  among 
them  were  the  law  of  1807  which  abolished  tiie  slave  trade, 
and  the  law  of  1838  which  abolished  slavery. 

The  doctrine  that  the  parent  state  has  supreme  power  over 
the  colonies  is  not  only  borne  out  by  authorily  and  by  prece- 
dent, but  will  appear,  when  examined,  to  be  in  entire  accord- 
ance with  justice  and  with  policy.  During  the  feeble  infancy 
of  colonies  independence  would  be  pernicious,  or  rather  fettal, 
to  them.  Undoubtedly,  as  they  grow  stronger  and  stronger, 
it  win  be  wise  in  the  home  government  to  be  more  and  more 
indulgent*  No  sensible  parent  deals  with  a  son  of  twenty  in 
the  same  way  as  with  a  son  of  ten.  Nor  will  any  government 
not  infiktuated  treat  such  a  province  as  Canada  or  Victoria  in 
the  way  in  which  it  might  be  proper  to  treat  a  little  band  of 
emigiants  who  have  just  begun  to  build  their  huts  on  a  bar- 
bttrooi  flhore,  and  to  whom  the  protection  of  the  flag  of  a 
great  nation  is  indispensably  necessary.  Nevertheless,  there 
oamiot  really  be  more  than  one  supreme  power  in  a  society. 
Jtf  fherefore,  a  time  comes  at  which  the  mother  country  finds 
tt  ezpediemt  altogether  to  abdicate  her  paramount  authorilj 
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cised  and  is  still  exercising  over  every  other  colony  that  CHAP, 
she  has  ever  planted.  And  what  reason  could  be  given  for  ~^^^'^ 
mating  such  a  distinction?  No  colony  had  owed  so  much 
to  England.  No  colony  stood  in  such  need  of  the  support  of 
Englajid.  Twice,  within  the  memory  of  men  then  living,  the 
natives  had  attempted  to  throw  oflF  tiie  alien*  yoke ;  twice  the 
intruders  had  been  in  imminent  danger  of  extirpation ;  twice 
England  had  come  to  the  rescue,  and  had  put  down  the 
Celtic  population  under  the  feet  of  her  own  progeny.  Millions 
of  English  money  had  been  expended  in  the  struggle.  Eng- 
lish blood  had  flowed  at  the  Boyne  and  at  Athlone,  at  Aghrim 
and  at  Limerick.  The  graves  of  thousands  of  English  soldiers 
had  been  dug  in  the  pestilential  morass  of  Dundalk.  It  was 
owing  to  the  exertions  and  sacrifices  of  the  English  people 
that,  fi-om  the  basaltic  pillars  of  Ulster  to  the  lakes  of  Kerry, 
the  Saxon  settlers  were  trampling  on  the  children  of  the  soil. 
The  colony  in  Ireland  was  therefore  emphatically  a  depend- 
ency ;  a  dependency,  not  merely  by  the  common  law  of  the 
realm,  but  by  the  nature  of  things.  It  was  absurd  to  claim 
independence  for  a  community  which  could  not  cease  to  be 
dependent  without  ceasing  to  exist. 

Molyneux  soon  found  that  he  had  ventured  on  a  perilous 
undertaking.  A  member  of  the  English  House  of  Commons 
complained  in  his  place  that  a  book  which  attacked  the  most 
precious  privileges  of  the  supreme  legislature  vtras  in  circula- 
tion. The  volume  was  produced :  some  passages  were  read ; 
and  a  Committee  was  appointed  to  consider  the  whole  subject. 
The  Committee  soon  reported  that  the  obnoxious  pamphlet 
was  only  one  of  several  symptoms  which  indicated  a  spirit 
such  as  ought  to  be  suppressed.  The  Crown  of  Ireland  had 
been  most  improperly  described  in  public  instruments  as  an 
imperial  Crown.  The  Irish  Lords  and  Commons  had  pre- 
sumed, not  only  to  reenact  an  English  Act  passed  expressly 
for  the  purpose  of  binding  them,  but  to  reenact  it  with  altera- 
tions. The  alterations  were  indeed  small :  but  the  alteration 
even  of  a  letter  was  tantamoimt  to  a  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence. Several  addresses  were  voted  without  a  division. 
The  King  was  entreated  to  discourage  aU  encroachments  of 
sabordinate  powers  on  the  supreme  authority  of  the  English 
legislatare,  to  bring  to  justice  the  pamphleteer  who  had  dared 
to  question  that  authority,  to  enforce  the  Acts  which  had 
been  paned  for  the  protection  of  the  woollen  manufiix^tures  of 
England,  and  to  direct  the  industry  and  capital  of  Ireland 
into  {he  channel  of  the  linen  trade,  a  trade  which  might 
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tion  was  necessary ;  an3  that  opinion  had  been  confirmed  bj  CHAP, 
all  that  had  happened  since  the  old  restrictions  had  been  re-  -  ^^^^' . 
moved.  The  doors  of  the  Honse  of  Commons  were  again  be- 
sieged by  the  two  great  contending  Actions  of  the  City.  The 
Old  Company  oflfered,  in  return  for  a  monopoly  secured  by 
laWy  a  loan  of  seven  hundred  thousand  pounds;  and  the 
whole  body  of  Tories  was  for  accepting  the  oflFer.  But  those 
indefatigable  agitators  who  had,  ever  since  the  Eevolution, 
been  striving  to  obtain  a  share  in  the  trade  of  the  Eastern 
seas  exerted  themselves  at  this  conjimcture  more  strenuously 
than  ever,  and  found  a  powerful  patron  in  Montague. 

That  dexterous  and  eloquent  statesman  had  two  objects  in 
view.  One  was  to  obtain  for  the  State,  as  the  price  of  the 
monopoly,  a  sum  much  larger  than  the  Old  Company  was 
able  to  give.  The  other  was  to  promote  the  interest  of  his 
own  party.  Nowhere  was  the  conflict  between  Whigs  and 
Tories  sharper  than  in  the  City  of  London ;  and  the  influence 
of  the  Ciiy  of  London  was  felt  to  the  remotest  comer  of  the 
realm.  To  elevate  the  Whig  section  of  that  mighiy  commer- 
cial aristocracy  which  congregated  under  the  arches  of  the 
Eto}'al  Exchange,  and  to  depress  the  Tory  section,  had  long 
been  one  of  Montague's  favourite  schemes.  He  had  already 
formed  one  citadel  in  the  heart  of  that  great  emporium ;  and 
he  now  thought  that  it  might  be  in  his  power  to  erect  and 
garrison  a  second  stronghold  in  a  position  scarcely  less  com- 
manding. It  had  often  been  said,  in  times  of  civil  war,  that 
whoever  was  master  of  the  Tower  and  of  Tilbury  Port  was 
master  of  London.  The  fastnesses  by  means  of  which  Mpn- 
tagae  proposed  to  keep  the  capital  obedient  in  times  of  peace 
and  of  constitutional  government  were  of  a  di£Eerent  kind. 
The  Bank  was  one  of  his  fortresses ;  and  Jie  trusted  that  a 
new  India  House  would  be  the  other. 

The  task  which  he  had  undertaken  was  not  an  easy  one. 
For,  while  his  opponents  were  united,  his  adherents  were 
divided.  Most  of  those  who  were  for  a  New  Company 
thought  that  the  New  Company  ought,  like  the  Old  Com- 
pany, to  trade  on  a  joint  stock.  But  there  were  some  who 
held  that  our  commerce  with  India  would  be  best  carried  on 
bj  means  of  what  is  called  a  regulated  Company.  There  was 
a  Turkey  Company,  the  members  of  which  contributed  to  a 
general  fbnd,  and  had  in  return  the  exclusive  privilege  of 
tmffieking  with  the  Levant ;  but  those  members  trafficked, 
eaeh  on  his  own  account :  they  forestalled  each  other :  they 
■mdenold  each  other:   one  became  rich;   another  became 
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overlooked  the  very  clause  of  the  Charter  on  which  the  whole     CHAP, 
question  turned ?    That  clause  expressly  reserved  to  the  Gro-  -_   ^     ^ 
vemment  power  of  revocation,  after  three  years'  notice,  if  the 
Charter  should  not  appear  to  be  beneficial  to  the  public.    The 
Charter  had  not  been  found  beneficial  to  the  public ;  the 
three  years'  notice  should  be  given ;  and  in  the  year  1701  the 
revocation  would  take  effect.    What  could  be  fairer  ?    H  any 
body  was  so  weak  as  to  imagine  that  the  privileges  of  the  Old 
Company  were  perpetual,  when  the  very  instrument  which 
created  those  privileges  expressly  declared  them  to  be  ter- 
minable, what  right  had  he  to  blame  the  Parliament,  which 
was  bound  to  do  the  best  for  the  State,  for  not  saving  him,  at 
the  expense  of  the  State,  from  the  natural  punishment  of  his 
own  folly  ?    It  was  evident  that  nothing  was  proposed  incon- 
sistent with  strict  justice.    And  what  right  had  the  Old  Com- 
pany to  more  than  strict  justice?    These  petitioners  who 
implored  the  legislature  to  deal  indulgently  with  them  in 
their  adversity,  how  had  they  used  their  boundless  pros- 
perity ?    Had  not  the  India  House  recently  been  the  very 
den  of  corruption,  the  tainted  spot  from  which  the  plague 
had  spread  to  the  Court  and  the  Council,  to  the  House  of 
Commons  and  the  House  of  Lords  ?    Were  the  disclosures  of 
1695  forgotten,  the  eighty  thousand  pounds  of  secret  service 
money  disbursed  in  one  year,  the  enormous  bribes,  direct  and 
indirect,  Seymour's  saltpetre  contract,  Leeds's  bags  of  gold? 
By  the  malpractices  which  the  inquiry  in  the  Exchequer 
Chamber  then  brought  to  light,  the  Charter  had  been  for- 
feited; and  it  would  have  been  well  if  the  forfeiture  had 
been  immediately  enforced.     "  Had  not  time  then  pressed," 
said  Montague,  "  had  it  not  been  necessary  that  the  session 
should  close,  it  is  probable  that  the  petitioners,  who  now  cry 
out  that  they  cannot  get  justice,  would  have  got  more  justice 
than  they  desired.     If  they  had  been  called  to  accoimt  for 
great  and  real  wrong  in  1696,  we  should  not  have  had  them 
here  complaining  of  imaginary  wrong  in  1698." 

The  fight  was  protracted  by  the  obstinacy  and  dexterity  of 
the  Old  Company  and  its  friends  from  the  first  week  of  May 
to  the  last  week  in  June.  It  seems  that  many  even  of  Mon- 
tague's followers  doubted  whether  the  promised  two  millions 
would  be  forthcoming.  His  enemies  confidently  predicted 
that  the  General  Society  would  be  as  complete  a  failure  as 
the  Land  Bank  had  been  in  the  year  before  the  last,  and  that 
he  would  in  the  autumn  find  himself  in  charge  of  an  empty 
•xolieqaer.    His  activity  and  eloquence,  however,  ^^t^s^^^^ 
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of  the  14th  of  July  the  books  were  opened  at  the  Hall  of  the    CHAP. 

YYTTT 

Oompanj  of  Mercers  in  Cheapside.  An  immense  crowd  was  .  ^^-^^^^ 
already  collected  in  the  street.  As  soon  as  the  doors  were 
flung  wide,  wealthy  citizens,  with  their  money  in  their  hands, 
pressed  in,  pushing  and  elbowing  each  other.  The  guineas 
were  paid  down  fiister  than  the  clerks  could  count  them. 
Before  night  six  hundred  thousand  pounds  had  been  sub- 
scribed. The  next  day  the  throng  was  as  great.  More  than 
one  capitalist  put  down  his  name  for  thirty  thousand  pounds. 
To  the  astonishment  of  those  ill-boding  politicians,  who  were 
constantly  repeating  that  the  war,  the  debt,  the  taxes,  the 
grants  to  Dutch  courtiers,  had  ruined  the  kingdom,  the  sum, 
which  it  had  been  doubted  whether  England  would  be  able 
to  raise  in  many  weeks,  was  subscribed  by  London  in  a  few 
hours.  The  applications  from  the  provincial  towns  and  rural 
districts  came  too  late.  The  merchants  of  Bristol  had  in- 
tended to  take  three  hundred  thousand  pounds  of  the  stock, 
but  had  waited  to  learn  how  the  subscription  went  on  before 
they  gave  their  final  orders ;  and,  by  the  time  that  the  mail 
had  gone  down  to  Bristol  and  returned,  there  was  no  more 
stock  to  be  had. 

This  was  the  moment  at  which  the  fortunes  of  Montague 
reached  the  meridian.  The  decline  was  close  at  hand.  TTia 
ability  and  his  constant  success  were  everywhere  talked  of 
with  admiration  and  envy.  That  man,  it  was  commonly  said, 
has  never  wanted,  and  never  will  want,  an  expedient. 

During  the  long  and  busy  session  which  had  just  closed.  Fire  at 
some  interesting  and  important  events  had  taken  place  which  Whitehall 
may  properly  be  mentioned  here.  One  of  those  events  was 
the  destruction  of  the  most  celebrated  palace  in  which  the 
soyereignii  of  England  have  ever  dwelt.  On  the  evening  of 
the  4th  of  January,  a  woman — the  patriotic  journalists  and 
pamphleteers  of  that  time  did  not  &il  to  note  that  she  vras  a 
Dutch  woman, — who  was  employed  as  a  laundress  at  White- 
hall, lighted  a  charcoal  fire  in  her  room  and  placed  some  linen 
round  it.  The  linen  caught  fire  and  burned  furiously.  The 
tapestry,  the  bedding,  the  wainscots  were  soon  in  a  blaze. 
The  unhappy  woman  who  had  done  the  mischief  perished. 
Soon  the  flames  burst  out  of  the  windows.  All  Westminster, 
all  the  Strand,  all  the  river  were  in  commotion.  Before  mid- 
night the  King's  apartments,  the  Queen's  apartments,  the 
Wardrobe,  the  Treasury,  the  o£Bce  of  the  Privy  Council,  the 
office  of  Uie  Secretary  of  State,  had  been  destroyed.  The 
two  chapels  perished  together;  that  ancient  chapel  where 
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foreigners  spoke  of  the  principal  residence  of  our  soyereigns,  CHAP, 
and  often  said  that  it  was  a  pity  that  the  great  fire  had  not  ^^^  ^ 
spared  the  old  portico  of  St.  Paul's  and  the  stately  arcades  of 
Gresham's  Bourse,  and  taken  in  exchange  that  ugly  old 
labyrinth  of  dingy  brick  and  plaster^  timber.  It  might 
now  be  hoped  that  we  should  have  a  Louvre.  Before  the 
ashes  of  the  old  Palace  were  cold,  plans  for  a  new  palace 
were  circulated  and  discussed.  But  William,  who  could  not 
draw  his  breath  in  the  air  of  Westminster,  was  little  disposed 
to  expend  a  million  on  a  house  which  it  would  have  been  im- 
possible for  him  to  inhabit.  Many  blamed  him  for  not  re- 
storing the  dwelling  of  his  predecessors ;  and  a  few  Jacobites, 
whom  evil  temper  and  repeated  disappointments  had  driven 
abnost  mad,  accused  him  of  having  burned  it  down.  It  was 
not  till  long  after  his  death  that  Tory  writers  ceased  to  caU 
for  the  rebuilding  of  Whitehall,  and  to  complain  that  the 
King  of  England  had  no  better  town  house  than  St.  James's, 
while  the  delightful  spot  where  the  Tudors  and  the  Stuarts 
had  held  their  coimcils  and  their  revels  was  covered  with  the 
mansions  of  his  jobbing  courtiers.^ 

In  the  same  week  in  which  Whitehall  perished,  the  Lon-  Visit  of 
doners  were  supplied  with  a  new  topic  of  conversation  by  a  ^®  ^'**'* 
royal  visit,  which,  of  aU  royal  visits,  was  the  least  pompous 
and  ceremonious  and  yet  the  most  interesting  and  important. 
On  the  10th  of  January  a  vessel  from  Holland  anchored  off 
Greenwich  and  was  welcomed  with  great  respect.  Peter  the 
First,  Czar  of  Muscovy,  was  on  board.  He  took  boat  with  a 
few  attendants  and  was  rowed  up  the  Thames  to  Norfolk 
Street,  where  a  house  overlooking  the  river  had  been  pre- 
pared for  his  reception. 

His  journey  is  an  epoch  in  the  history,  not  only  of  his  own 
country  but  of  our's,  and  of  the  world.  To  the  polished 
nations  of  Western  Europe,  the  empire  which  he  governed 
had  till  then  been  what  Bokhara  or  Siam  is  to  us.  That 
empire  indeed,  though  less  extensive  than  at  present,  was 
the  most  extensive  that  had  ever  obeyed  a  single  chief. 

*  LiHidon  (Hcetto,  Jan.  6.  I69S ;  Post-  to  steal  the  furnitnre.     Idler,  Ko.  10. 

■laa  of  tha  tame  date ;  Van  Clerera-  Pope,  in  Windsor  Forest,  a  poem  which 

kiifce,Jan.^.;  L'Hermitage,  Jan.  ^.  ^.;  has  a  stronger  tinge  of  Toryism  than 

Erelrn's  I^J7j  Ward's  London  Spy;  anything  else  that  he  overwrote,  pre- 

WiUism  to  Heinsiiif,  Jan.  ^. ;  **  The  diets  the  speedy  restoration  of  the  fallen 

loMt"  the  King  writM,  **is  less  to  mo  palace. 

Uian  it  would  be  to  another  person,  fori  **Iwe,Ine.wlMratwofUrciti«  bend 
eaBM*  liTt  there.    Yet  it  is  serions.**       Thdramptobow.aiiewWIiUcliaUMoaid.*' 

8o  late  at  1768  Johnson  described  a  See  Ralph's  bitter  lemarki  on  the  foOe  of 

fmnaoM  JacoUte  aa  finnbr  conrinced  that  Whitehall. 
WmiMi  baneddovn  Whitehall  in  order 
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firom  tobacco.     Pipes  he  could  not  obtain ;  but  a  cow's  bom     CHAP, 
perforated  served  bis  torn.    Prom  every  Arcbangel  fair  rolls  .  -'^^'^^  ^ 
of  the  best  Virginia  speedily  found  their  way  to  Novgorod 
and  Tobolsk. 

The  commercial  intercourse  between  England  and  Russia 
made  some  diplomatic  intercourse  necessary.  The  diplomatic 
intercourse  however  was  only  occasional.  The  Czar  had  no 
permanent  minister  here.  We  had  no  permanent  minister 
at  Moscow;  and  even  at  Archangel  we  had  no  consul.  Three 
or  four  times  in  a  century  extraordinary  embassies  were  sent 
firom  Whitehall  to  the  Kremlin  and  from  the  Kremlin  to 
Whitehall. 

The  English  embassies  had  historians  whose  narratives 
may  still  be  read  with  interest.  Those  historians  described 
vividly,  and  sometimes  bitterly,  the  savage  ignorance  and  the 
squalid  poverty  of  the  barbarous  country  in  which  they  had 
sojourned.  In  that  country,  they  said,  there  was  neither  lite- 
rature nor  science,  neither  school  nor  college.  It  was  not  till 
more  than  a  hundred  years  after  the  invention  of  printing 
that  a  single  printing  press  had  been  introduced  into  the 
Bussian  empire;  and  that  printing  press  had  speedily 
perished  in  a  fire  which  was  supposed  to  have  been  kindled 
by  the  priests.  Even  in  the  seventeenth  century  the  Ubrary 
of  a  prdate  of  the  first  dignity  consisted  of  a  few  manuscripts. 
Those  manuscripts  too  were  in  long  rolls:  for  the  art  of 
bookbinding  was  unknown.  The  best  educated  men  cotdd 
barely  read  and  write.  It  was  much  if  the  secretary  to  whom 
was  entrusted  the  direction  of  negotiations  with  foreign 
powers  had  a  sufficient  smattering  of  Dog  Latin  to  make 
himself  understood.  The  arithmetic  was  the  arithmetic  of 
the  dark  ages.  The  denary  notation  was  unknown.  Even 
in  the  Imperial  Treasury  the  computations  were  made  by  the 
he^  of  balls  strung  on  wires.  Bound  the  person  of  the 
Sovereign  there  was  a  blaze  of  gold  and  jewels :  but  even  in 
hiB  most  splendid  palaces  were  to  be  found  the  filth  and 
misery  of  an  Irish  cabin.  So  late  as  the  year  1663  the  gen- 
tlemen of  the  retinue  of  the  Earl  of  Carlisle  were,  in  the  city 
of  Moscow,  thrust  into  a  single  bedroom,  and  were  told  that,  if 
they  did  not  remain  together,  they  would  be  in  danger  of 
being  devoured  by  rats. 

Such  was  the  report  which  the  English  legations  made  of 
what  thej  had  seen  and  su£Eered  in  Bussia ;  and  their  evi- 
dence was  oonfirmed  by  the  appearance  which  the  Bussian 
kgatioM  made  in  England.    The  strangers  spoke  no  civilised 
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That  large  mind,  equal  to  the  highest  duties  of  the  general  CHAP, 
and  the  statesman,  contracted  itself  to  the  most  minute  de-  .  ^^^l. 
tails  of  naval  architectore  and  naval  discipline.  The  chief 
ambition  of  the  great  conqueror  and  legislator  was  to  be  a 
good  boatswain  and  a  good  ship's  carpenter.  Holland  and 
England  therefore  had  for  him  an  attraction  which  was  want- 
ing to  the  galleries  and  terraces  of  Yersailles.  He  repaired 
to  Amsterdam,  took  a  lodging  in  the  dockyard,  assumed  the 
garb  of  a  pilot,  put  down  his  name  on  the  list  of  workmen, 
wielded  with  his  own  hand  the  caulking  iron  and  the  mallet, 
fixed  the  pumps,  and  twisted  the  ropes.  Ambassadors  who 
came  to  x>a7  their  respects  to  him  were  forced,  much  against 
their  will,  to  clamber  up  the  rigging  of  a  man  of  war,  and 
found  him  enthroned  on  the  cross  trees. 

Such  was  the  prince  whom  the  populace  of  London  now 
crowded  to  behold.  His  stately  form,  his  intellectual  fore- 
head, his  piercing  black  eyes,  his  Tartar  nose  and  mouth,  his 
gracious  smile,  his  frown  black  with  all  the  stormy  rage  and 
hate  of  a  barbarian  tyrant,  and  above  all  a  strange  nervous, 
oonvulsion  which  sometimes  transformed  his  countenance, 
during  a  few  moments,  into  an  object  on  which  it  was  im- 
possible to  look  without  terror,  the  immense  quantities  of 
meat  which  he  devoured,  the  pints  of  brandy  which  he 
swallowed,  and  which,  it  was  said,  he  had  carefully  distilled 
with  his  own  hands,  the  fool  who  jabbered  at  his  feet,  the 
monkey  which  grinned  at  the  back  of  his  chair,  were,  dur- 
ing some  weeks,  popular  topics  of  conversation.  He  mean- 
while ahunned  the  public  gaze  with  a  haughty  shyness  which 
inflamed  curiosity.  He  went  to  a  play ;  but  as  soon  as  he 
perceived  that  pit,  boxes  and  gallery  were  staring,  not  at 
the  stage,  but  at  him,  he  retired  to  a  back  bench  where  he 
was  screened  from  observation  by  his  attendants.  He  was 
desirous  to  see  a  sitting  of  the  House  of  Lords ;  but,  as  he 
was  determined  not  to  be  seen,  he  was  forced  to  climb  up  to 
the  leads,  and  to  peep  through  a  small  window.  He  heard 
with  great  interest  the  royal  assent  given  to  a  bill  for  raising 
fifteen  hundred  thousand  pounds  by  land  tax,  and  loomed 
with  amazement  that  this  sum,  though  larger  by  one  half 
than  the  whole  revenue  which  he  could  wring  firom  the  popu- 
latfton  of  the  immense  empire  of  which  he  was  absolute 
master,  was  but  a  small  part  of  what  the  Commons  of  Eng- 
land Tohmtarily  granted  every  year  to  their  constitutional 
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palace.   There  he  saw  the  ceremony  of  ordinaiion  peiformed,     CHAP. 
and  expreased  warm  approbation  of  the  Anglican  ritual.    No-  ,  ^^^"^-^ 
thing  in  England  astonished  him  so  much  as  the  Archiepis- 
copal  library.    It  was  the  first  good  collection  of  books  that 
lie  had  seen ;  and  he  declared  that  he  had  never  imagined 
that  there  were  so  many  printed  volomes  in  the  world. 

The  impression  which  he  made  on  Burnet  was  not  favour- 
able. The  good  bishop  could  not  understand  that  a  mind 
which  seemed  to  be  chiefly  occupied  with  questions  about 
the  best  place  for  a  capstan  and  the  best  way  of  rigging  a 
jury  mast  might  be  capable,  not  merely  of  ruling  an  empire, 
but  of  creating  a  nation.  He  complained  that  he  had  gone 
to  see  a  great  prince,  and  had  found  only  an  industrious 
shipwright.  Nor  does  Evelyn  seem  to  have  formed  a  much 
more  fEivourable  opinion  of  his  august  tenant.  It  was,  in- 
deed, not  in  the  character  of  tenant  that  the  Czar  was  likely 
to  gain  the  good  word  of  civilised  men.  With  all  the  high 
qualities  which  were  peculiar  to  himself,  he  had  all  the  filthy 
hiOrits  which  were  then  common  among  his  conntrymen. 
To  the  end  of  his  life,  while  disciplming  armies,  founding 
schoolB,  framing  codes,  organising  tribnnaJs,  building  cities  in 
deserts,  joming  distant  seas  by  artificial  rivers,  he  lived  in 
hia  palace  like  a  hog  in  a  siy ;  and,  when  he  was  entertained 
by  other  sovereigns,  never  failed  to  leave  on  their  tapestried 
wulls  and  velvet  state  beds  unequivocal  proof  that  a  savage 
had  been  there.  Evelyn's  house  was  left  in  such  a  state  that 
the  Treasury  quieted  his  complaints  with  a  considerable  sum 
of  money. 

Towaids  the  close  of  March  the  Czar  visited  Portsmouth, 
saw  a  sham  sea-fight  at  Spithead,  watched  every  movement  of 
the  contending  fleets  with  intense  interest,  and  expressed  in 
warm  terms  his  gratitude  to  the  hospitable  government  which 
had  provided  so  delightful  a  spectacle  for  his  amusement  and 
instmction.  After  passing  more  than  three  months  in  Eng- 
land, he  departed  in  high  good  humour.''^ 

*  A«  to  thA  Gtar: — London  Oazettc;  of  RuBsia,  London,  1671.    La  Relation 

Van  Gitten,  1698;  Jan.  ^.  ^|. ;  Mar.  l\. ;  dea  Trois  Ambasaadea  de  M.  Le  Comte 

Srr-'»  Tranr ;  ^'Hermitage,  Jan.  U.  <i«  Carliala,  Amatcrdam,  1672.    (There 
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f5;;^WK^'            tet^'A^iW.  """*•*  French  o^aL)    NortVa  Life  of  Bud- 
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aJMErahrn**  Bixy;  Bnmet;  Postman,  dbn,  iL  426.  Jrepja  and  £TeIjn  on  the 
Jan.  IS.  16. ;  Feb.  10. 12.  24. ;  Mar.  24.  Rusaian  Embaaaiea ;  Milton'a  aooenntof 
Si.  91.  Ai  to  Riumm,  aee  Haklnjt^  Pur-  Mnaooifj.  On  the  penonal  hmbita  of  the 
^•i^  YoltaisBi  8t  Simon.  Ekat  de  Ciar  aee  the  Memoira  of  the  MaigrifiiM 
Bmkm  pur  Xugvnt^Pluia,  1607.   State    of  Bannith. 
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the  confidence  was  still  what  it  had  long  been,  but  that  the  CHAF. 
affection,  though  it  was  not  yet  extinct,  though  it  had  not  ^,  ,  ^^ 
even  cooled,  had  become  a  cause  of  uneasiness  to  both  parties. 
Till  yerj  recently,  the  little  knot  of  personal  Mends  who  had 
followed  William  from  his  native  land  to  his  place  of  splendid 
banishment  had  been  firmly  united.  The  aversion  which  the 
English  nation  felt  for  them  had  given  him  much  pain;  but 
he  had  not  been  annoyed  by  any  quarrel  among  themselves* 
Zulestein  and  Auverquerque  had,  without  a  murmur,  yielded 
to  Portland  the  first  place  in  the  royal  £ELVour ;  nor  had  Port- 
land grudged  to  Zulestein  and  Auverquerque  very  solid  and 
very  signal  proofs  of  their  master's  kindness.  But  a  younger 
rival  had  lately  obtained  an  influence  which  created  much 
jealousy.  Among  the  Dutch  gentlemen  who  had  sailed  with 
the  Prbice  of  Orange  from  Helvoetsluys  to  Torbay  was  one 
named  Arnold  Van  Eeppel.  Eeppel  had  a  sweet  and  oblig- 
ing temper,  winning  manners,  and  a  quick,  though  not  a 
profound,  understanding.  Courage,  loyally  and  secrecy  were 
common  between  him  and  Portland.  In  other  poin^  they 
differed  widely.  Portland  was  naturally  the  very  opposite  of 
a  flatterer,  and,  having  been  the  intimate  friend  of  the  Prince 
of  Orange  at  a  time  when  the  interval  between  the  House  of 
Orange  and  the  House  of  Bentinck  was  not  so  wide  as  it 
afterwards  became,  had  acquired  a  habit  of  plain  speaking 
which  he  could  not  unlearn  when  the  comrade  of  his  youth 
had  become  the  sovereign  of  three  kingdoms.  He  was  a  most 
trusty,  but  not  a  very  respectful,  subject.  There  was  nothing 
which  he  was  not  Teadj  to  do  or  suffer  for  William.  But  in 
hia  intercourse  with  William  he  was  blunt  and  sometimes 
surly.  Eeppel,  on  the  other  hand,  had  a  great  desire  to 
please,  and  looked  up  with  unfeigned  admiration  to  a  master 
whom  he  had  been  accustomed,  ever  since  he  could  remember, 
to  consider  as  the  first  of  living  men.  Arts,  therefore,  which 
were  neglected  by  the  elder  courtier  were  assiduously  prac- 
tised by  the  younger.  So  early  as  the  spring  of  1691  shrewd 
observers  were  struck  by  the  manner  in  which  Eeppel  watched 
every  torn  of  the  King's  eye,  and  anticipated  the  King's  un- 
tttterod  wishes.  Gradually  the  new  servant  rose  into  favour* 
He  was  at  length  made  Earl  of  Albemarle  and  Master  of  the 
Bobes.  But  his  elevation,  though  it  furnished  the  Jacobites 
witli  a  fresh  topic  for  calimmy  and  ribaldry,  was  not  so  of- 
ftnsive  to  the  nation  as  the  elevation  of  Portland  had  been. 
Fortlaiid's  manners  were  thought  dry  and  haughty ;  but  envy 
dinnned  by  the  blandness  of  Albemarle's  temper  and  bj 
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CHAI*.     tho  affkhility  of  hin  ilepirtmfnt.     Pivrtland,  tboairh  sUielly 
XXUL      liMiii'Ht,  wun  roVi'toiiM:  AHifniarl*-  waji   Ln*ni*niUA.      Ti^tiaa^ 
IiimI  Imh'ii  niitiiniliii4*«l  hcn>  oiilv  in  name  anJ  fnmi :  but  Alt^- 
murli*  ufl***«*tt*<|  til  havi*  fi*r;^ftt**n  lii^  nwii  iHnintrT.  arwl  tu  hht* 
)i«N*tpnif  ill!  Kn;:li!«hiiiaii  in  fi'i'lin^H  unil  inaniirni.     T\»r  frnkk^^ 
wvkn  hiNin  <li4tiirlM*«l  hr  (|naiTt«lii  in  whi«-h  rurtUntl  »^m»  v 
hii\i'  Ufn  ulwiivM  till'  ut;in^*4M4ir.  un«l  in  wliii'li  hf  foun«l  I&:t> 
«up|Htrt  <'itlp*r  uiiiiiiit;  tli«*  Knifliih  «(r  aiuun^  limown  i^itintri- 
in«'n.     William,  iinliNNl.  wim  n«it  tli«*  niiui  t4i  <li*«^nl  aa  i4i 
frii*ntl  for  u  ni-w  uni*.     lit*  iiti*a<lily  ^uri^on  kU  iM'«-m«i<>iiA,  tbr 
pn*f«*n-niv  tii  t]i«*  r*>ni|i;iniMn  nf  hin  vnuthful  «Uva.     r^^kei 
h«i<l  thf  llpit  ]iU<-i*  in  till*  U'il-rliuuikNT.      Hi*  hi*lil   hii^h  i^s- 
mnnil  in  tlii*  iirinv.     *Ui  nil  ^n^'ut  (NvaAionn  Lt«  «««  tnjit««i 
An*l  <-i»nMult«^l.       Ill*  wiftji  (iw  nil  in*  |M»wi*rful  in  St-^'tUad  IL^a 
tbi*  I^*nl  HiL'li  ('«<ninii<ini(ini*r,  ujul  (at  (Iivint  in  th«*  M^rrrt  .i 
fiin'iirn   uflUim  than   tin*   Stt'n*tarv  nf  Statt*.       Hr  wi>nr  t^ 
tiartaT,  which  HovcD'iirn  |*rini*i-fi  i*«i\«<t*tl.      IauiU  mud  »•:>«-• 
bdil  hft-n  lN*iit«»Wf<l  <*n  him  ih>  liU*r.illr  thut  hi*  Wiu  i»n^  1/  t^^: 
rit'hr^t  iiuhji*4*tii  in  Kiir«i|>«*.     AUH*niurli*  ha^l  mm  \*'%  mA  r%r-^ 
a  n*in>"**>it  •  bi*  IumI  not  }H«i*n  iwuni  i*(  thi*  t'nuiicil :  aaJ  tbr 
Wraith   whii-li  In*  *>w«n1  t<»  tht«  rn^al  Ufuntv  waa   a  fHttAB^r 
whi'n  i*«>ni|>an-<il  with  tin*  ilomuinii  ami  thi*  bt^nli  of  I\iftia£*«i 
Y*-t  i'"rtlan>l  th*iii^ht  himM>lfa4;;;ri<*vr^l.      Hi*  oul&l  t%*4  l»«J 
to  •••••'  :iiiv  i>th*-r  |M'p*<*ii  n«-.ir  him.  tliou^h  li«*low  ham,  ui  tii^ 
ni\.il  t'.i\oiir.      Ill  hi**  titi*  •  rn-4t*ntful  iiull<*nnt-aii,  ht*  hinttf^«^ 
intt-ntioii  if  r*  !:riii;«'  t'liiii  th**  C'tiiirt.      W  liliam  i>Biitt^l  &- 
thill  J  tli.it  :i  lir*-t)ii  r  •••■ill  h.kVf  ilnni*  ti»  ««N>tli«*  axnl  «>«nrtliaSr 
a  )>r<<t}.«T.      Iii'!t«-r4   .ir>-    -:ill   •■it.int   in   ««hi«'h    h<".  witli  t:^ 
iitni<*<it  •«'I**nii):f;k,  i-.ill«  «f-l  X*»  «iitiit-H4  th.kt  hi«  aflcvtioo  ic 
li'iitirn  k  dtill  1*1  wh.it    i!  w.i<«  111  thi  :r  f.irl)  lU)*.      A!  Wrv*-- 
a  ii'iiipp'tiii^f  «a4  ni.iil«-.      ri'iilanil.  tli«c^i<it«il  with  K«*aMs«* 
t«'ii.   W.I4  ni>t   H«rr\    tii  jn   \'»    Kraii*'**    a«    ani)<aih< 

tli.iii  r.i-1  i-\tr  tak*!!  pUi  I'  thiriii^  uii  intiii:a«*\  i-l  tw««tT.&vv 
\<Mr^.  A  •i.i\  -r  two  jki\»r  th**  ti«-«r  i'Uniik*t«*nT;arT  h^  w*- 
ou'  i-Ti  \..*  nii"«i<>ii.  ht*  r«-'"«^i\fil  n  t.-'i- hmj  l»  tti-r  f 7*  ^  i -t 
ni.i^*-r.  "  Hii-  I"***  •■!  *«-ur  **«ii't*."  thf  Km;;  nn-5r.  -  ia# 
alf*-"'*.«-l  I:;**  ni<-r«-  th.Hi  \"\i  i  an  iniu«:ii.-'.  1  »h«>uiil  k»  «  *^ 
^Uil  i:'  1  ''-'uM  l«'!:f\t'  th.it  \«'U  ft'lt  Af*  luiiih  |a::i  a\  {'^itt.i^ 
m<*  'A*  I  f«-lt  a!  pi*^  :iij  }■'*  '^'  l****^  ■  '"^  th«'n  1  iui«:l.!  h^{«  '.i«^ 
%i'*l  h:iil  rttu^il  !••  <l«-iih*  tilt'  Truth  «>f  what  1  »•»  *i*MraA2v  ^r- 
r!i!*«l  T«*  \fM  in  niv  iMth.  A^^un*  ^^'urta^lf  lliat  I  orrvr  «*• 
ni'r«-  •I!!- fp*.  M\  ]'i-«-l:?:j  ti'wanU  \cii  i«  «>tM*  whi^'h  ttL4^.2^ 
btitii'uth  tan  u2f«'r."     If   nhtiuld  Bivm  that  tb* 
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tamed  to  these  affectionate  assnrances  was  not  perfectly  gra-    SS^^' 
ciotis :  for  when  the  King  next  wrote,  he  gentlj  complained 
of  an  expression  which  had  wounded  him.  severelj. 

Bnt,  ^ongh  Portland  was  an  unreasonable  and  quemlons 
friend,  he  was  a  most  fiiithfiil  and  zealous  minister.  His 
despatches  show  how  indefatigablj  he  toiled  for  the  interests, 
and  how  punctiliously  he  guarded  the  dignity,  of  the  prince 
by  whom  he  imagined  that  he  had  been  unjustiy  and  unkindly 
treated. 

The  embassy  was  the  most  magnificent  that  England  had 
ever  sent  to  any  foreign  court.  Twelve  men  of  honourable 
birth  and  ample  fortune,  some  of  whom  afterwards  filled  high 
offices  in  the  State,  attended  the  mission  at  their  own  charge. 
Each  of  them  had  his  own  carriage,  his  own  horses,  and  his 
own  train  of  servants.  Two  less  wealthy  persons,  who,  in 
diffiarent  ways,  attained  great  note  in  literature,  were  of  the 
company.  Bapin,  whose  history  of  England  might  have  been 
fbmid,  a  centmy  ago,  in  every  library,  was  the  preceptor  of 
the  ambassador's  eldest  son.  Lord  Woodstock.  Prior  was 
Secretary  of  Legation.  His  quick  parts,  his  industry,  his 
politeness,  and  his  perfect  knowledge  of  the  French  language, 
marked  him  out  as  eminently  fitted  for  diplomatic  employ- 
ment. He  had,  however,  found  much  difficuliy  in  overcoming 
an  odd  prejudice  which  his  chief  had  conceived  against  him. 
Portland,  with  good  natural  abilities  and  great  expertness  in 
business,  was  no  scholar.  He  had  probably  never  read  an 
English  book;  buthehada  general  notion,  unhappily  but  too 
wen  founded,  that  the  wits  and  poets  who  congregated  at 
Wm's  were  a  most  profane  and  licentious  set ;  and,  being 
liiwkif  a  man  of  orthodox  opinions  and  regular  life,  he  was 
not  disposed  to  give  his  confidence  to  one  whom  he  supposed 
to  be  a  ribald  scoffer.  Prior,  with  much  address,  and  perhaps 
with,  the  help  of  a  little  hyx>ocrisy,  completely  removed  this 
imfkvoiankble  impression.  He  talked  on  serious  subjects 
seriously,  quoted  the  New  Testament  appositely,  vindicated 
"RV^iTA"^  from  the  charge  of  popery,  and,  by  way  of  a  deci- 
sive blow,  gave  the  definition  of  a  true  CSiurch  from  the 
nioetoenth  Article.  Portland  stared  at  him.  '^  I  am  glad, 
Mr.  Prior,  to  find  you  so  good  a  Christian.  I  was  afraid  that 
yoa  were  an  atheist."  '^  An  atheist,  my  good  Lord!"  cried 
Prior.  ^What  could  lead  your  Lordship  te  entertain  such  a 
mugikimf  <<  Why,"  said  Portland, '^  I  knew  that  you  were 
a  poet ;  and  I  took  it  for  granted  tibat  you  did  not  believe 
in  God.**     ^Hy  lord,"  said  the  wit,  ''you  do  us  poete  the 
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CHAI*      |^*aU*iit  injuitiiv.     Of  all  |nh»ii1o  wi*  art*  Uii«  farthrat 

i^  Athfum.  For  the  uthfiMtit  iln  n«>t  fwii  wnnhip  the  tme  God, 
whuiii  thi^  n*it  of  iiiaukitiil  a4*kii«iwKHl(^*;  and  wi«  arp  alvan 
inviikiiii;  aii«l  hymning  falrt**  ^^nU  whuiii  oTenrbody  rUe  Ljj 
n*ii«*iiiii*iHl.**  Tliirt  jfHt  mill  In>  |M*rfi*«*tlr  int«*lli|«ibk>  to  all 
whti  n«xn<*niWr  thi*  i'(<*nuillr  nN-iiiTiii^ulliui«»tui  to  Vtmtu  afti 
Miiifna,  Mam,  ru|»i«l  uii«l  A|niI1«i,  whii*h  witp  nit*ant  t^t  )•- 
till'  «»niaim*iitM.  iimi  un*  tli**  Mrminhi*!!.  cif  Vri^r'n  «^iin|iaait>/<u 
Hut  I'tiiiLiiiil  H.1.4  iiiUi-li  ]*ii/./Ii-il.  lIoWfttT,  hi*  iltvlanni  Liv 
■I'lf  liatUiitNl ;  u!i«l  thi'Vuiitii;  «li|iliiiiiutiiit  with«ln«w,  Iaii|?iu£^* 
ti  think  with  hi*w  litth*  Ifuniiii^  a  man  nii^ht  ihii^  ji 
coiirtji,  h*tt«l  annif««,  iif^utiat<*  tn'tttim,  i»litain  a  cunmrt  asi 
a  (:art«T,  unil  Iruv**  a  furtuni*  nf  lialf  a  iiiillitin. 

Th<*  rili/t'n*4  itf  l*ariM  ami  tin*  court  if  m  nf  VfruxUri,  tb4>'.fit 
ni<»n*  af'tMi-itoinixil  than  tht«  I/iiuilnnrm   to  niainiifirr&t  |«c^ 
■uitrv,  ulli»w«tl  tliiit  iiu  niiiiiHtiT  fniin  am  ftin'tini  itatt*  hjhi  <-t  - 
ituult*  ihi  iiu|M'rli  iin  a|t|M'ttruiit*««  aji  IN •rt land.       Hit  htirar*.  L.i 
livfrirA,  hisi  plutf*.  wi'D*  iinrivalli'vl.      Ili<«  ntatf  i-arriai:**,  ilra«- 
hy  i«i^ht  fini*  N«*:i|Mi|itan  ^*yH  diN'omtt**!  with  **rmtiipn  nl«:«*.t. 
woJi  sjM'i'ially  udniir*'«l.      (hi  thi*  dur  of  liin  |iuMi«-  rntrr  •h 
Rtnvta,  thi*  l>uli*<iiiifii,  and  th<*  win<l(i«rii  wi*n*  rmitdrd  n.r- 
ii|"*<*tat«iri  al**n;;  a  iin>'of  tlin-**  niilfd.      A«  hi*  iioam^I  «trr  !:> 
I»nii:^*4«n  whiih  th«*  ^tatiii'iif  l|i'nr\  IV.  ufand*.  hr  «a«  t;.  . 
.iniWM^i  hy  ht-arin;;  ••M*'  «'f  lh«'  in-Hil  f-i.-Lum  :   "  W^m  it  r   t 
thi*  ;^-ii!l«'niair!«  iiiii*!tT  lh.it  hi«  liiini*-d  ••n  thm  tt-ry  Vrt  :.*■ 
iMijIit  y»-;ir<  ii'^**y  "       T)^*'  .\inUi*'«.ulir'i»  h"t«-l  wa*  **  ::«*a:. *.. • 
thr<ini;«-«l  fn 'ni   nioriiiii;.'  t*»  m^^'lit  l>y   ^i^itun  in  t  ]':;:»f^«  »£•: 
finhn'iih'rv.       S'\it.iI  t.iMi*  wi-rv  miint'!*   *iim\%    •in^ltv-r'* 

a  1  ■  • 

A.i\  undiT  hi-*  n-'f".  .iiid  •\irv  Kii,;li«h  'ri^iU'r  if  ^io»-' 
M.itiiiii  and  I  h.ir.i<  f«  r  w:i4  wt-l-i'tiii*  t«i  *\r..*'  th*  r*-.  Thf  l«u-. 
iit  wh:>  h  ttii-  n..i«%  r  i-t'  th'-  h**u««*  f'P  «idi^l  in  ]*rm  c;.  Ai>i  tJL 
whi'h  l.«'  •■n*«rt.i:n«'«l  h;*  ii.'-^t  ihi!ii;j"i;-}i'd  ;^*'it  •••.  «aj  k^L 
til  In*  ni<>n*  Imumkim  th.iii  tii.it  iT  &;•«  i  riit  •*  •  t'tht*  II    .i^-   .i 

m  ■ 

lii'UrU*!!.       T'-r  th»-n'   t)i«'  in««it  niju:*;? k*  ri  .  f  I'r^rt  * 

wan  ft«'t  t<tT^\  a  t'l-rt.iiii  ni-.itnt*«4  and  •■  iiif'-rt  whih  ti>-r     w 
ni'W,  J«''ili.fcrl\    Uliri^»»i|   ti*    Ki:j!.i?il.       P:;ri:.^'  •.!:••    ^*ks.     ■  '. 
thi«  n-  !n    w.i-    !;ll''l  w:'!i    p«|I«'  *  \   I.i^l*:    !:.  *»Ji--   w    :.•.   !.    » . 
thi"  ^rr.iiiil-  •  *  •  .k!  .i:.  I  -irir.k.    "1  L«-  •■i;-  ?.•••     I'  ;ili  rl.i*  •;  Vaui   •  • 
^id  h»"I':?ali!  \  w.i^  •  i»"rin«-»i«,  .i!i<l  %».i«  •  \:ij  ••■r^T.-"!  *  t  r^  ;•  — 
'ni»-i«'*  ••■•?»••  Ki;^*!i*h  L:«i\«-riiiii»-iit  r«  .•!*:*  %i. I*  ?:?'*i  !j     ik*.* 
|Hiinii|ii  ;n  ti\**  ii.'i.Mi*.    I*  i^  i-r'-J-iM- th.i*  ?>;••■:■.;!•:  r  ^-r'.^ 

n«*arl\  .1%  niU'h  ni-r*-  fp'rii  th^  ir  ]>ritat*'  r»  ••  'iri-t  «. 

llitf  m«le«x»nt«-nt«  at  thf  rtiffftdiMiut-*  nf  I^^iidun  ttim«uai4 
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at  this  profosion,  and  accused  WiUiam  of  ostentation.  But,  OHAP. 
as  this  fiEiiilt  was  never,  on  any  other  occasion,  imputed  to  .  -^-^-"^^ 
him  even  by  his  detractors,  we  may  not  unreasonably  attribute 
to  policy  what  to  superficial  or  malicious  observers  seemed  to 
be  vanity.  He  probably  thought  it  important,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  a  new  era  in  the  relations  between  the  two 
great  kingdoms  of  the  West,  to  hold  high  the  dignity  of  the 
Crown  wUch  he  wore.  He  well  knew,  indeed,  that  the  great- 
ness of  a  prince  does  not  depend  on  piles  of  silver  bowls  and 
chargers,  trains  of  gilded  coaches,  and  multitudes  of  running 
footmen  in  brocade,  and  led  horses  in  velvet  housings.  But 
he  knew  also  that  the  subjects  of  Lewis  had,  during  the  long 
reign  of  their  magnificent  sovereign,  been  accustomed  to  see 
power  constantly  associated  with  pomp,  and  would  hardly  be- 
lieve that  the  substance  existed  unless  they  were  dazzled  by 
the  trappings. 

If  the  object  of  William  was  to  strike  the  imagination  of 
the  French  people,  he  completely  succeeded.  The  stately 
and  gorgeous  appearance  which  the  English  embassy  made 
on  public  occasions  was,  during  some  time,  the  general  topic 
of  conversation  at  Paris.  Portland  enjoyed  a  popularity  which 
contrasts  strangely  with  the  extreme  unpopulariiy  which  he 
had  incurred  in  England.  The  contrast  will  perhaps  seem 
lecB  strange  when  we  consider  what  immense  sums  he  had 
accumulated  at  the  expense  of  the  English,  and  what  im- 
mense sums  he  was  laying  out  for  the  benefit  of  the  French. 
It  must  also  be  remembered  that  he  could  not  confer  or  cor- 
respond with  Englishmen  in  their  own  language,  and  that 
the  French  tongue  was  at  least  as  familiar  to  him  as  that 
of  his  native  Holland.  He,  therefore,  who  here  was  called 
greedy,  niggardly,  dull,  brutal,  whom  one  English  nobleman 
had  described  as  a  block  of  wood,  and  another  as  just  capable 
of  carrying  a  message  right,  was  in  the  brilliant  circles  of 
Tnaace  considered  as  a  model  of  grace,  of  digniiy  and  of 
munificence,  as  a  dexterous  negotiator  and  a  finished  gentle- 
maii«  He  was  the  better  liked  because  he  was  a  Dutchman. 
For,  though  fortune  had  £ELvoured  William,  though  considera- 
tioDB  of  policy  had  induced  the  Court  of  Versailles  to  acknow- 
ledge him,  he  was  still,  in  the  estimation  of  that  Court,  an 
nsmper ;  and  his  English  councillors  and  captains  were  per- 
jured traitors  who  richly  deserved  axes  and  halters,  and  might, 
pfrrTiftrf,  get  what  they  deserved.  But  Bentinck  was  not 
to  be  oonfounded  with  Leeds  and  Marlborough,  Orford  and 
QoddphiiL    Hie  bad  broken  no  oath,  liad  violated  no  law. 
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CHAP.     He  owed  no  allegiance  to  the  HoQM  of  Staart;  aadllMUAj 

JLJUIL     ^^  ^^  ^^1^  which  be  had  diachar}»ed  hia  diitm  to  hia  own 

country  and  hia  own  maati*r  entiUtnl  him  to  rvap^ct.    1V» 

noble  and  powi>rftil  xu*d  with  i*aoh  other  in  parinir  honoor  la 

the  ttran^^. 

The  Ambaaaadur  waa  iiiIi*nditUr  euterUineil  br  the  Ilaka 
ofUrWaiia  at  St.  (*k»ad«  and  bj  thi*  Dauphin  at  Mi«u«l««i.  A 
Marahal  of  (Vance  waa  rharpnl  to  do  the  hon«»un  of  Marh; 
and  Lpwitf  gracioualj  expn-iiaetl  hia  oiincem  that  the  fruata  ol 
an  uniprniaJ  spring  pn«rent««d  tht*  foontaiiia  and  fl«>w«T  badi 
trom  appearing  to  adrantage.  i  hi  (»m*  iMx*aaion  Port  land  waa 
diatingaiahed*  not  unlj  bj  bi*ing  M*lt*ciiHl  t^i  hold  tht*  waali^hl 
in  the  rojal  bedroom,  but  bj  bi*ing  invited  to  |{\»  within  th» 
laJnatrade  which  f ummnded  thi*  couch,  a  magic 
the  moat  illuatrioua  fon*igni*ni  hail  hithcrt4i  found  im| 
The  SiH:ivt4urT  ihannl  larp*lv  in  tlu*  att4*ntiona  which 
paid  to  hia  chief  The  l*riiici»  of  Cond/*  took  phaama  m 
talking  with  him  on  literary  f ubj«<rta.  The  oourleaj  et  th» 
aged  Boaauet,  the  glory  of  the  (*hurrh  of  K<»mr,  waa  kaif 
grmtefuU J  rememU»n>d  by  the  young  hcn*tic.  Boilran  had  the 
good  aenae  and  good  ici'Iing  to  excluuigv^  a  fricmdly  gmftflVf 
with  the  aapiring  norirt^  whA>  bail  admini«t«*nHl  to  him  a  di^ 
cipline  aa  ai*Tcnp  a^  ho  had  adminiat«*nHl  t4»  (^linaah.  1V» 
grvat  King  himaelf  wunuly  praiMnl  IVior**  mannrn  and  r««- 
Tcraation,  a  circumjitain*!*  whioh  will  In*  tboii|*ht  r«'markai4t 
when  it  ia  rpm««mlM*ntl  tliat  II i«  Majontr  W4a  an  rXi'irLrttt 
mod<*l  and  an  <*xr«*llfnt  jud^  of  gi*titlfmanliki*  di*p4tmr«t« 
and  that  IVior  had  |<uw«n1  hi«  lM>Tb*H«l  in  drawing  cv*rk»  at  a 
taTem,  and  his  tnu'Ir  maiibiMiil  in  th"  mvlusion  i>f  a  rullr^e. 
The  Secft^tArj  did  n<'t  how«*T«'r  i^arry  hia  |<ilitri>r«s  »»  far  m 
to  refrain  from  afUMTtinc.  on  |in>|i«*r  iitN-a«iotu«  the  dicniti  «/ 
hia  country  an«l  of  hi«  inu«t«r.  lit*  Iim.LinI  ix4«ily  tm  th» 
twenty -om*  c<*k*hnit«*<i  |>i  -tun^ii  in  whi*'h  I  a*  Bran  had 
aented  on  the  ceilitiv?  of  tin*  ^ullrry  of  Wrvaillea  tho  rx] 
of  lifwui.  ^Vhcn  h>*  wan  4n**f-rin;:lv  x^ki^l  wbethi^  Kt 
ton  l*ala«^  04iuldlM<ii«t  of  iiT:r)iil.«'.>r.ition«,  ht*  auvwmrU, 
apirit  and  pnipri«'t\  :  *•  N^n  Sir.  Thf  m«'mohal«  of  th*- 
thini^  whii'h  my  ina«t*-r  h.i4  <l'>ri*  an*  t«»  U*  m^^n  ux  Maav 
pla«^*a  ;  l)tit  mtt  in  kin  <iwii  h  iisf.'*  im^at  an  wma  th«*  ■qcc— i 
nf  the  i*m)«a«r«  thfiv  W4ji  i't.«*  drawl«rk.  Jamt<a  waj  rtill  as 
Hnint  (ft«naaina;  an«l  n>iin«l  tht*  ni«^k  King  wm»  gathtwi  • 
miick  l\>urt  an«l  t*«»itn«'il.  u  <in-at  Srml  a:id  a  IViTy  sW^  » 
crowd  of  gartcra  anil  *«*Ilar4,  whit**  »tATet  and  goU  kr^^^ 
Againat  the  picajun*  wbii  h  the  marknl  attantiana  of  tht 
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French  prinoe^  and  grandees  gave  to  Portland,  was  to  be  set  CHAP, 
off  the  Tezation  which  he  felt  when  Middleton  crossed  his  :^^"'Lr 
path  with  the  bnsj  look  of  a  real  Secretary  of  State.  But  it 
was  with  emotions  far  deeper  that  the  Ambassador  saw  on 
the  terraces  and  in  the  antechambers  of  Versailles  men  who 
had  been  deeply  implicated  in  plots  against  the  life  of  his 
master.  He  expressed  his  indignation  loudlj  and  vehementlj. 
« I  hope,"  he  said,  ^^  that  there  is  no  design  in  this;  that 
these  wretches  are  not  purposely  throst  in  my  way.  When 
they  come  near  me  all  my  blood  rons  back  in  my  veins."  His 
words  were  reported  to  Lewis.  Lewis  employed  Bonfflers  to 
smooth  matters ;  and  Bonfflers  took  occasion  to  say  something 
on  the  subject  as  if  from  >  himself.  Portland  easily  divined 
that  in  talking  with  Bonfflers  he  was  really  talking  with  Lewis, 
and  eagerly  seized  the  opportonity  of  representing  the  expe- 
diency, the  absolute  necessity,  of  removing  James  to  a  greater  ' 
distance  from  England.  **  It  was  not  contemplated.  Marshal,*' 
he  said,  '^  when  we  arranged  the  terms  of  peace  in  Brabant, 
that  a  palace  in  the  suburbs  of  Paris  was  to  continue  to  be  an 
asylum  for  outlaws  and  murderers."  ^'Nay,  my  Lord,"  said 
Bonfflers,  uneasy  doubtless  on  his  own  account,  ''  you  will 
not,  I  am  sure,  assert  that  I  gave  you  any  pledge  that  King 
James  would  be  required  to  leave  France.  You  are  too 
honourable  a  man,  you  are  too  much  my  friend,  to  say  any 
such  thing."  '^  It  is  true,"  answered  Portland,  <<  that  I  did 
not  insist  on  a  positive  promise  from  you;  but  remember 
what  passed*  I  proposed  that  King  James  should  retire  to 
Bome  or  Modena.  Then  you  suggested  -  Avignon ;  and  I 
assented.  Certainly  my  regard  for  you  makes  me  very  un- 
willing to  do  anything  that  would  give  you  pain.  But  my 
master's  interests  are  dearer  to  me  than  all  ^e  friends  that 
I  have  in  the  world  put  together.  I  must  tell  His  Most 
Christian  Majesty  all  that  passed  between  us ;  and  I  hope 
that,  when  I  teU  him,  you  will  be  present^  and  that  you  will 
be  able  to  bear  witness  that  I  have  not  put  a  single  word  of 
mine  into  your  mouth." 

When  Bonfflers  had  argued  and  expostulated  in  vain, 
TiUeroy  was  sent  on  the  same  errand,  but  had  no  better 
sneeess.  A  few  days  later  Portland  had  a  long  private 
radieiioe  of  Lewis.  Lewis  declared  that  he  was  determined 
to  keep  his  word,  to  preserve  the  peace  of  Europe,  to  abstain 
Aom  everything  which  could  give  just  cause  of  offence  to 
Bng^aad;  but  that,  as  a  man  of  honour,  as  a  man  of  human* 
Hjy  he  coidd  not  refhse  shelter  to  an  unfortunate  King,  his 
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CHAP,     uwn  finit  coiiiiin.     rnrtluml  n*|iliiHl  tliat  ntilMxlr  qiu^ttoD^*! 

^"'-    Hm  Mttji-iitY*i  ^HHi  fuith:  luit  that  whilf  Saint  lirnaAiiu 
wiu  tMvii|iii>«l  l»y  iXa  pn'MMit  iiiiiiat«*ii  it  wuuM  U*  lH*Ti>ntl  •-«< -^ 
Hill    MttjfNtv'ii   |Miwfr  t4i  |)n*Vfiit    i«t«*niiil    |»l<ittiii^  U-t«r«-. 
thi'in  and  tin*  malts'utiti-ntii  nn  tin'  ntlirr  »iili'  of  tin*  Str^;:* 
of  iKiTiT,  ami  that,  whili-  mn'li  iiluttin^;  Wfiit  on,  th«-  |«.^« 
mtut  ntHXfuiarily  bt*  ituMNMin*.     Thi*  (|iiriitiiiii  wiui  rr-iult   z:  * 
tiiif*  iif  huinanitr.     It  w:iii  ii«»t  lutk'^l,  it  woii  iii-t  wi«h«'«l.  ^h^: 
Jaini*fl   ■hi*nl«l  1m*  lt*f\  «|i«<ititiit«'.     Niiy,  th«*    Kn^linh  |^>i>-r:. 
miMit  wa«  willing  t<»  ulli»w  hirn  an  ih«*i>iiif  Lkr;.««'r  tlian  \t^'. 
whi(*h  he  «li*riv4*«l  fnmi  th**    iiiiinitiivnro  of  Krant^*.      K;^i 
thutuand  piiiindfl  a  yi*ar.  ti*  Hhii-h  in  iitrirtnf%4  of  Law  Iv  L^. 
nil  ri^ht,  awaitcnl  Inn  ai'i'i'ptuni***,  if  lit*  wimiKI  unU  nit««n  t-    ^ 
Cn*at«T  diataiirt*  fn>ni  th«*  riuintry  whi«*h.  whiK*  h«*  mms  r^^A' 
it,   oiuld    n«*VffT  U*  ut  n'*«t.     It',   in  miih  (-in-iiniatAii<>'«.   i^ 
rvfujkHl  tu  mo%'«\  thin  wuji  tin*  litront^i'it  n'aj»i>n  fi^r  l«h>-«;:,* 
that  he  could  n<>t  i».ifi'lv  U*  Hiiir«*n'«l  V»  nUw.     llic*  £»*-t  iL^'. 
ho  thouiflit  till*  iiitl'i-P'ni'«*   U-twi't-n  n  «iilin;;  at    Saint   <  r- r 
maina   ami    n^iiidin^     ;it     A\i;:n<'n    Wi«rlli    nion*    than    t:^« 
thfiuaaml  a   Yi^ar  itiit!irit*!itl\   liDiviHl  tli;it  h**  ha«l  n<>l  n-I^ 
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quxjihi'vl  th«*  }i<i|H*  I'f  U'inj  n-Mtiiri*<l  t«i  hii  thn'nt)  hy  in'^act  i 
a  n'U*Ili<>n  **r  of  iMinitthiii:;  wur^t-.  I^-mi*  antw^'n-*!  ti^: 
«iti  that  fii'irit  hi.i  n'H<iIiiti*>n  vi.i^  uiuiltfr^M'*.  li«*  :.-i>r 
wiiiilil  ri»iii|'»-l  hii  ;ji:. -1  .kill  kiri"i!>.kn  tu  il*-|^rt.  ""  "H.- "- 
i4  iin'»th*-r  iii.iltcT,"  ».t:<i  l'*'rtl.iii«l.  "  .lU.ut  m);:.  h  I  l^ait-  :  '. 
it  nir  <liit\  tti  nMk<*  r>  pr*  -  ii!ati>'r.«.  I  i*i*-.ftn  tl.-*  •>  .- 
t«-?i.i:iif   ;;i\t  II    t«i  ih'-    .i-vi^-i'i-*."      '■  I    ki»"W    ii't).:r,^-  *'• 

ii«itior.  '•  %i'iir   Maj«***  Lii-w-  i.-thm/  .il-'il  •Ui  h  ni»  t.       I- 
l«*a.4t    y>ur     Maji'Mti    «l*i«^    !•<  1    ki.-  w    t)it  iii    f-r    wK^t    *.'^i 
an-.      Hut    I    lun    i^^int    ttpiii  i<ut.    aiA   •  .ui    fumith   »: 
|*r<«ifji  of  thi  ir  truii?.*'      Il»-   tlii'ii    li.iiij.-l    lt«*niiik.      I*   r  r* 
K:..:li«h  ;;ii\t  riiiii*  ii!.  m'mIi  )t.i>l  U  •  n  w;i!:n^  t«'  x:-.  44     «k  ^-* 
ull<iW;i2i«'«*4    !(ir   ll*rui<k'«    ]««i«l:.ir    ]- iii!ii*n    mm   \-  r  ^    ^a    u 
O'litim^i  hiiii^  If  t«>  .i-'«   ••!'  ''i^'n  iki.*\   manlr  h-i«'..l.'i. 
IN-:*!-*!     t!*.iT     h-    Ka.i     !■•::•;% 'I    .ill    •  l.i:in    !••    ir*«l  i\.»*       • 
\m    .imii;.'  I'nw  I.'  t!i.-    \*-.k-.  •:.i»i.  y.  1*1  ••.       nr.*   :    k.      i     - 
Lili'l    »t.ll'l,    I  "li«t.ftli?lv    )..!  .!.Ti  •{     Vi  pi-iiil-'ii.       liar>Lfti,     wh.  «■ 
>fii:l!  w.i*   .  f  .»  •t;*!  d.  •  |-  r  "U*  .       Hi  •!.»*.  th«'  »h.' '        :.'t- *    ' 
of  th«'  ni  iT'l'T"  i'  u:iil- i«    i'i'   '  I  1 'iriih.iii.  *tf*'«ri.      iii  ?  ■-   - 
in   KiTMi- •■,  i»"!   "Ill*  .iM    i-\'.::i.   l-'.!   .kW    h«i»ii'.;rAi  !'•    •-...V^"'» 
|^>«;ti«'ii.      '1  h>-    lii*<iik    MI.-*    ^«a4    »«*!n>  !ii:m-»    i  a1r>1     HAr-.*^*. 
aiitl    «*>riit-!ini*-^    mii.:    t<\    '.hf    .1I1.UI    uf   Ji-hnftt^n,    I  ut   w:. 
whi*th«-r  llifciTi»>n  or  J«-hn»«'n,  liad  Ut-a  «.•»«»  of  thr  rar..^^ 
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and  ouQ  of  the  most  bloodthirsty  of  Barclay's  accomplices,  CHAP. 
was  now  comfortably  settled  as  prior  of  a  religions  honse  in  ^^^'"'- 
France.  Lewis  denied  or  evaded  all  these  charges.  '^I 
neyer,"  he  said,  '^  heard  of  yonr  Harrison.  As  to  Barclay, 
he  certainly  once  had  a  company :  but  it  has  been  disbanded; 
and  what  has  become  of  him  I  do  not  know.  It  is  troe  that 
Berwick  was  in  London  towards  the  dose  of  1695 ;  but  he 
was  there  only  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  a 
descent  on  England  was  practicable :  and  I  am  confident 
that  he  was  no  party  to  any  cruel  and  dishonourable  design." 
Li  truth  Lewis  had  a  strong  personal  motive  for  defending 
Berwick.  The  guilt  of  Berwick  as  respected  the  Assassination 
Plot  does  not  appear  to  have  extended  beyond  connivance ; 
and  to  the  extent  of  connivance  Lewis  himself  was  guilty. 

Thus  the  audience  terminated.  All  that  was  left  to  Port- 
land was  to  announce  that  the  exiles  must  make  their  choice 
between  Saint  Germains  and  fifty  thousand  a  year;  that 
ihe  protocol  of  Byswick  bdund  the  English  government  to 
pay  to  Mary  of  Modena  only  what  the  law  gave  her ;  that 
the  law  gave  her  nothing ;  that  consequently  the  English 
(pvemment  was  bound  to  nothing;  and  that,  while  she, 
lier  husband  and  her  child  remained  where  they  were,  she 
should  have  nothing.  It  was  hoped  that  this  announcement 
would  produce  a  considerable  effect  even  in  James's  house- 
hold ;  and  indeed  some  of  his  hungry  courtiers  and  priests 
seem  to  have  thought  the  chance  of  a  restoration  so  small 
that  it  would  be  absurd  to  refuse  a  splendid  income,  though 
coupled  with  a  condition  which  might  make  that  small 
chance  somewhat  smaller.  But  it  is  certain  that,  if  there 
was  murmuring  among  the  Jacobites,  it  was  disregarded  by 
James.  He  was  fully  resolved  not  to  move,  and  was  only 
confirmed  in  his  resolution  by  learning  that  he  was  re- 
garded by  the  usurper  as  a  dangerous  neighbour.  Lewis 
paid  so  much  regard  to  Portland's  complaints  as  to  intimate 
to  Middleton  a  request,  equivalent  to  a  command,  that  the 
Lords  and  gentlemen  who  formed  the  retinue  of  the  ban- 
ished King  of  England  would  not  come  to  Versailles  on  days 
on  which  the  representative  of  the  actual  King  was  expected 
there.  But  at  other  places  there  was  constant  risk  of  an 
encounter  which  might  have  produced  several  duels,  if  not 
an  European  war.  Jajnes  indeed,  far  firom  shunning  such 
eooountm,  seems  to  have  taken  a  perverse  pleasure  in 
thwarting  his  benefiu^r's  wish  to  keep  the  peace,  and  in 
plaffjfig  the  Ambassador  in  embarrassing  situations.    One 
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cLiy  hu   Ki(vllt*ji«*v,  nhili*  ilmwitisf  on  \ub  ImiitA   f«>r  %  rj: 
wi(h  th«*  L>aii|ikin'rt  ii'I*')iniNtl  «%.•!!' |iiii-k,  wna  iiifMrmr«i  tli* 
Kill;;  Juiiii'i   nii'ttiit    to  U*  ot'  thi-   purtx.  iiiul  w.^   r^n-*-*!  * 
Mtay  ut   hi>iiii'.     Aii«»thrr  ilin.i^ltii;  kiM    K\i*«*Ilrti<'t   h^i  •*'. 
hill  lii'urt  ell  havint;  mhiih'  ii|Hirt   uitii   tin*   ni^nl  ula^h- -fiTAit, 
hi*  wuN  iiifumiiHl  liv  thr<ir.iiiil    liiiiit«iiiaii  that   Kir.j  J^s^- 
iiii;:ht  |ir«ihtt1>lr  riiiiii*  tii  t)i<-  rtiiili  /vi<u<«  \%itlii«it   ai.«    :.   :.  « 
Mrlt'i>rt  vi;i.H  I'urtii'iil.irly  ii*'ti\f  m  I.imh^;  tr.ip^  ('•T  th*-  i   '.r.* 
ntilil<*iiii*ii  iiU'i  ^'i*iitl>  iii>-ii  I't   thi-    l^'^^.iti'iM.     'Flic   I'm;  <-    < 
\V;il«'!i  viuii  iiiiin*  tli.in  ••:.•-•-   |il.i<  •■<!    :ii   •»i:>  )i  .1   •i!'.u*.    :    *i  x; 
th»'\  •••uM  m'.iri'i'U   Ut'-:-!  I'-i--iij«;  •  li—t*  tf  liim.      \\  •  r*  •'>■' 
t<>  f^.il'i'.*'  h;iii  ?      WtTi*  tif\  !•«  HtaiKl  m'l  t  uinl  «-tt\tn-«i  «Lt» 

■ 

i*\ir\U*-U    i-I*H*    hiiliiti-'I    him/      Ni>    Kniflt^hiii^ii    /•-ah'.t   fr 
thi*  Hill  <•!' Kiu'hlN  utnl  th«*  I'r<>!i  Ht.iiit  r«-Ii;:iiiii  wiiuM  w.^.r..-  * 
i|ti  Hill  thill;;  wlit>  h  t'"'!!!!  )•<■  I  ••nt'riii-il  intu  :iii  iiit  •  f  h   ::i.Aj 
t«»  tt   Pt'j'ish  j>n"t«'iiili  r.      \t  •    !-••   ijtMMi'uituri^i   At\*\    «•»  ?.•  r» 
mull.  hii«vi\fr  tiriii  111   lii-t  ^\  !.ij  pnin  ipl<*4,  wtiiiil  i«.ll:-. 
iifT'T  ikinthiii:;  %%ht<  h  •  ••uM  1   ■  k  lil  •'  .i!i  iitTn*iit  tn  an  :-  *.  •  •  -' 
uml  iiio^t  iiiil*>r!iin.i''-  •  Kil-!. 

M'Miiwhii*'    iilh-  :■    !iii"«  III?"    ^•:  »••■     ivij-irtar**---       '.a  -•"' 
l'»'rtl.iiiii"««    .it!»iJ?:i'!i.       Ihi  Tf   w.i*    •ii'-    111  .M*  r    :::    ;«,-•.     .k.- 
iiJ- -i?  wlii'h  t!;f  Kp  !.■  ii  i!iiiii-tir*  .i-iX^-'iiiii  •  ij»H  N-ii  »    -     r 
.H.n    --■Tii-'liiiij.   i'l*    .1^^  »;•    wh'h  ^t*  •  !•••  rii-^l   *!r..'.   •    .      . 
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w.  -.    .     r'.i.-'.  '•',.:\   !li..'   :•  ■  •■'ill  ii  ■!  " 
'I  r     .    .I-  •'    ^^'  .1    .■-.•■   ■  ••  :'    •!,■■ 
III..    .» ■.     :  i-  •  I    ^^  .1 '   ■•.■'.•!.:;  I: ^'   •  ^* 
..  .•    -I    i.:-    •*.'-i/!.'-    •  r  •    ;'    •■!    !l.- 
N.i\.   !:•:■■    w  i-*    !.■■•    ;:.    -il   »   j.r:-*.  : 
I'p  :ii  ♦*:•■  ."•  i"'  '•  If. :;.;'■•  r  1  .  r  **.  '• 
li:'  :  J-.  :-    ■  :    ■     "^  ■  '  ■ 
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taration  but  that  of  the  Bword ;  and  it  could  not  be  hoped  CgAP. 
that,  if  they  appealed  to  the  sword,  other  potentates  who  had  ^^^^ 
no  pretension  to  any  part  of  the  disputed  inheiitance  would 
long  remain  neutral.  For  there  was  in  Western  Europe  no 
gOTemment  which  did  not  feel  that  its  own  prosperity, 
dignity  and  security  might  depend  on  the  eyent  of  the 
contest. 

It  is  true  that  the  empire,  which  had,  in  the  preceding 
century,  threatened  both  France  and  EnglstTid  with  subjuga- 
tion, had  of  late  been  of  hardly  so  much  account  as  the 
Dudiy  of  Savoy  or  the  Electorate  of  Brandenburg.  But  it  by 
no  means  followed  that  the  fate  of  that  empire  was  matter 
of  indifference  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  The  paralytic  help- 
lessness and  drowsiness  of  the  body  once  so  formidable  could 
not  be  imputed  to  any  deficiency  of  the  natural  elements  of 
power.  The  dominions  of  the  Catholic  £ing  were  in  extent 
and  in  population  superior  to  those  of  Lewis  and  of  William 
united.  Spain  alone,  without  a  single  dei>endency,  ought  to 
have  been  a  kingdom  of  the  first  rank;  and  Spain  was  but 
the  nucleus  of  the  Spanish  monarchy.  The  outlying  pro- 
vinces of  that  monarchy  in  Europe  would  have  sufficed  to 
make  three  highly  respectable  states  of  the  second  order. 
One  such  state  might  have  been  formed  in  the  Netherlands. 
It  would  have  been  a  wide  expanse  of  cornfield,  orchard  and 
meadow,  intersected  by  navigable  rivers  and  canals.  At 
short  intervals,  in  that  thickly  peopled  and  carefully  tilled 
region,  rose  stately  old  towns,  encircled  by  strong  fortifi- 
cations, embellish^  by  fine  cathedrals  and  senate-houses, 
and  renowned  either  as  seats  of  learning  or  as  seats  of  me- 
chanical industry.  A  second  flourishing  principality  might 
have  been  created  between  the  Alps  and  the  Po,  out  of  that 
wen  watered  garden  of  olives  and  mulberry  trees  which 
reread  many  miles  on  every  side  of  the  great  white  temple 
of  Milan.  Yet  neither  the  Netherlands  nor  the  Milanese 
oould,  in  physical  advantages,  vie  with  the  kingdom  of  the 
Two  Sicilies,  a  land  which  nature  had  taken  pleasure  in 
enriching  and  adorning,  a  land  which  wotdd  have  been  para- 
dise, if  tyranny  and  superstition  had  not,  during  many  ages, 
laviflhed  all  their  noxious  influences  on  the  bay  of  Campania, 
the  plain  of  Enna,  and  the  sunny  banks  of  Galesus. 

la  America  the  Spanish  territories  spread  from  the  Equator 
northwBzd  and  southward  through  all  the  signs  of  the  Zodiac 
Ikr  into  the  temperate  zone.  Thence  came  gold  and  silver  to 
be  cemed  in  all  the  mints,  and  curiously  wrought  in  all  the 
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had  turned  their  e jes  on  a  chief  who  bore  the  name  and  had  CHjJ?. 
inherited  the  blood  of  the  nnhappj  Montezuma.  Thns  it 
seemed  that  the  empire  against  which  Elizabeth  and  Henry 
the  Fonrth  had  been  scarcely  able  to  contend  would  not  im- 
probably fidl  to  pieces  of  itself,  and  that  the  first  violent  shock 
from  without  would  scatter  the  ill-cemented  parts  of  the  huge 
fiskbrio  in  all  directions. 

But,  though  such  a  dissolution  had  no  terrors  for  the  Cata- 
lonian  or  the  Fleming,  for  the  Lombard  or  the  Calabrian,  for 
the  Mexican  or  the  Peruvian,  the  thought  of  it  was  torture 
and  madness  to  the  Castilian.  Castile  enjoyed  the  supremacy 
in  that  great  assemblage  of  races  and  languages.    Castile 
sent  out  governors  to  Brussels,  Milan,  Naples,  Mexico,  Lima. 
To  Castile  came  the  annual  galleons  laden  with  the  treasures 
of  America.    Li  Castile  were  ostentatiously  displayed  and 
lavishly  spent  great  fortunes  made  in  remote  provinces  by 
oppression  and  corruption.    Li  Castile  were  the  King  and  his 
Court.    There  stood  the  stately  Escurial,  once  the  centre  of 
the  politics  of  the  world,  the  place  to  which  distant  poten- 
tates looked,  some  with  hope  and  gratitude,  some  with  dread 
and  hatred,  but  none  without  anxiety  and  awe.    The  glory  of 
the  house  had  indeed  departed.    It  was  long  since  couriers 
bearing  orders  big  with  the  fate  of  kings  and  commonwealths 
had  ridden  forth  from  those  gloomy  portals.  Military  renown, 
maritime  ascendancy,  the  policy  once  reputed  so  profound, 
the  wealth  once  deemed  inexhaustible,  had  passed  away.  An 
undisciplined  army,  a  rotting  fleet,  an  incapable  council,  an 
empty  treasury,  were  all  that  remained  of  that  which  had 
been  so  great.    Yet  the  proudest  of  nations  could  not  bear  to 
part  even  with  the  name  and  the  shadow  of  a  supremacy 
ifhich  was  no  more.    All,  from  the  grandee  of  the  first  class 
to  the  peasant,  looked  forward  with  dread  to  the  day  when 
God  should  be  pleased  to  take  their  king  to  himself.     Some 
of  them  might  have  a  predilection  for  Grermany :  but  such 
predilections  were  subordinate  to  a  stronger  feeling.    The 
paramount  object  was  the  integrity  of  the  empire  of  which 
Oastile  was  the  head ;   and  the  prince  who  should  appear  to 
be  most  likely  to  preserve  that  integrity  unviolated  would 
luive  the  best  right  to  the  allegiance  of  every  true  Castilian. 
No  man  of  sense,  however,  out  of  Castile,  when  he  con- 
ndexed  the  nature  of  the  inheritance  and  the  situation  of  the 
cJaimants,  oould  doubt  that  a  partition  was  inevitable.  Among 
those  ebumants  three  stood  preeminent,  the  Dauphin,  the 
Emperor  Leopold,  and  the  Electoral  Prince  of 
TOL.  IT*  n  D 
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Wliich  of  these  two  miglitj  competitors  had  the  better  CHAP. 
case  may  perhaps  be  doubted.  What  could  not  be  doubted  ^_^5l^ 
was  that  neither  would  obtain  the  prize  without  a  struggle 
which  would  shake  the  world.  Nor  can  we  justly  blamo 
either  for  refusing  to  give  way  to  the  other.  For,  on  this 
occasion,  the  chief  motive  wliich  actuated  them  was,  not 
greediness,  but  the  fear  of  degradation  and  ruin.  Lewis,  in 
resolving  to  put  everything  to  hazard  rather  than  suffer  the 
power  of  the  House  of  Austria  to  be  doubled ;  Leopold,  in 
determining  to  put  everything  to  hazard  rather  than  suffer 
the  power  of  the  House  of  Bourbon  to  be  doubled ;  merely 
obeyed  the  law  of  self  preservation.  There  was  therefore  one 
way,  and  one  alone,  by  which  the  great  woe  which  seemed  to 
be  coming  on  Europe  could  be  averted.  Was  it  possible  that 
the  dispute  might  be  compromised?  Might  not  the  two 
great  rivals  be  induced  to  make  to  a  third  party  concessions 
such  as  neither  could  reasonably  be  expected  to  make  to 
the  other  P 

The  third  party,  to  whom  all  who  were  anxious  for  the 
peace  of  Christendom  looked  as  their  best  hope,  was  a  child 
of  tender  age,  Joseph,  son  of  the  Elector  of  Bavaria.  His 
mother,  the  Electress  Mary  Antoinette,  was  the  only  child  of 
the  Emperor  Leopold  by  his  first  wife  Margaret,  a  younger 
sister  of  the  Queen  of  Lewis  the  Fourteenth.  Prince  Joseph 
was,  therefore,  nearer  in  blood  to  the  Spanish  throne  than 
his  grandfSEtther  the  Emi)eTor,  or  than  the  sons  whom  the 
Emperor  had  by  his  second  wife.  The  Lifanta  Margaret  had 
indeed,  at  the  time  of  her  marriage,  renounced  her  rights  to 
the  kingdom  of  her  fore&thers.  But  the  renunciation  wanted 
many  formalities  which  had  been  observed  in  her  sister's  case, 
and  might  be  considered  as  cancelled  by  the  will  of  Philip 
the  Fourth,  which  had  declared  that,  failing  his  issue  male, 
Hargaret  and  her  posterity  would  be  entitled  to  inherit  his 
Crown.  The  partisans  of  France  held  that  the  Bavarian 
daim  was  better  than  the  Austrian  claim ;  the  partisans  of 
Austria  held  that  the  Bavarian  claim  was  better  than  the 
French  claim.  But  that  which  really  constituted  the  strength 
of  the  Bavarian  claim  was  the  weakness  of  the  Bavarian 
goremment.  The  Electoral  Prince  was  the  only  candidate 
whose  success  weuld  alarm  nobody ;  would  not  make  it  ne- 
oetsarf  for  any  power  to  raise  another  regiment,  to  man 
nfi^JuMP  fingate,  to  have  in  store  another  barrel  of  gunpowder. 
He  was  therefore  the  favourite  candidate  of  prudent  and 
paaeeable  men  in  every  country. 

D  P  *• 
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amnBed.  He  shot,  hawked  and  hunted.  He  eiyojed  with  CHAP, 
the  delight  of  a  true  Spaniard  two  delightful  spectacles,  a  T^'^'  ^ 
horse  with  its  bowels  gored  out,  and  a  Jew  writhing  in  the 
fire.  The  time  came  when  the  mightiest  of  instincts  or- 
dinarily wakens  from  its  repose.  It  was  hoped  that  the 
young  king  would  not  prove  invincible  to  female  attractions, 
and  that  he  would  leave  a  Prince  of  Asturias  to  succeed  him. 
A  consort  was  found  for  him  in  the  royal  fiunily  of  France ; 
and  her  beauty  and  grace  gave  him  a  languid  pleasure.  He 
liked  to  adorn  her  with  jewels,  to  see  her  dance,  and  to  tell 
her  what  sport  he  had  had  with  his  dogs  and  his  Mcons. 
But  it  was  soon  whispered  that  she  was  a  wife  only  in  name. 
She  died ;  and  her  place  was  supplied  by  a  Grerman  princess 
nearly  allied  to  the  Imperial  House.  But  the  second  mar- 
riage, Uke  the  first,  proved  barren ;  and,  long  before  the  king 
had  passed  the  prime  of  life,  all  the  politicians  of  Exux)pe 
had  begun  to  take  it  for  granted  in  all  their  calculations  that 
he  would  be  the  last  descendant,  in  the  male  line,  of  Charles 
the  Fifth.  Meanwhile  a  sullen  and  abject  melancholy  took 
possession  of  his  soul.  The  diversions  which  had  been  the 
serious  employment  of  his  youth  became  distasteful  to  him. 
He  ceased  to  find  pleasure  in  his  nets  and  boar  spears,  in  the 
fiemdango  and  the  bullfight.  Sometimes  he  shut  himself  up 
in  an  inner  chamber  fix)m  the  eyes  of  his  courtiers.  Some- 
times he  loitered  alone,  fix)m  sxmrise  to  sunset,  in  the  dreary 
and  rugged  wilderness  which  surrounds  the  EscuriaL  The 
hours  which  he  did  not  waste  in  listiess  indolence  were  di- 
vided between  childish  sports  and  childish  devotions.  He 
delighted  in  rare  animals,  and  still  more  in  dwarfii.  When 
neither  strange  beasts  nor  littie  men  could  dispel  the  black 
thoughts  which  gathered  in  his  mind,  he  repeated  Aves  and 
Credos:  he  walked  in  processions:  sometimes  he  starved  him- 
self: sometimes  he  whipped  himself.  At  length  a  complica- 
tion of  maladies  completed  the  ruin  of  all  his  fisumlties.  His 
stomach  fiuled :  nor  was  this  strange ;  for  in  him  the  mal- 
ftwrmafcion  of  the  jaw,  characteristic  of  his  fiunily,  was  so 
■ericms  that  he  could  not  masticate  his  food ;  and  he  was  in  the 
halnt  of  swallowing  oUas  and  sweetmeats  in  the  state  in  which 
they  were  set  before  him.  While  sufiTering  firom  indigestion 
he  was  attacked  by  ague.  Every  third  day  his  convulsive 
trmnMings,  his  dejection,  his  fits  of  wandering,  seemed  to  indi- 
cate the  approach  of  dissolution.  His  misery  was  increased 
faj  the  knofdedge  that  everybody  was  calculating  how  long 
he  had  to  live,  and  wondering  what  would  become  of  his 
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immense  dominions,  there  was  but  too  mnch  reason  to  fear  CHAP, 
that  the  nations,  which  were  just  beginning  to  breathe  after  -_  ^ 
an  ezhansting  and  devastating  struggle  of  nine  jears,  would 
be  again  in  arms.  His  Most  Christian  Majesty  was  therefore 
desirous  to  employ  the  short  interval  which  might  still  re- 
main, in  concerting  with  the  King  of  England  the  means 
of  preserving  the  tranquillity  of  the  world. 

Portland  made  a  courteous  but  guarded  answer.  He  could 
not,  he  said,  presume  to  say  exactly  what  William's  senti- 
ments were:  but  this  he  knew,  that  it  was  not  solely  or  chiefly 
by  the  sentiments  of  the  £ing  of  England  that  the  policy 
of  England  on  a  great  occasion  would  be  regulated.  The 
islanders  must  and  would  have  their  government  administered 
according  to  certain  maYims  which  they  held  sacred ;  and 
•  of  those  maiTimfl  they  held  none  more  sacred  than  this,  that 
every  increase  of  the  power  of  France  ought  to  be  viewed 
with  extreme  jealouBy. 

Pomponne  and  Torcy  answered  that  their  master  was  most 
desirous  to  avoid  everything  which  could  excite  the  jealousy 
of  which  Portland  had  spoken.  But  was  it  of  France  alone 
that  a  nation  so  enlightened  as  the  English  must  be  jealous  P 
Was  it  forgotten  that  the  House  of  Austria  had  once  aspired 
to  universal  dominion  ?  And  would  it  be  wise  in  the  princes 
and  commonwealths  of  Europe  to  lend  their  aid  for  the  pur- 
po0e  of  reconstructing  the  gigantic  monarchy  which,  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  had  seemed  likely  to  overwhelm  them  allP 

Portland  answered  that,  on  this  subject,  he  must  be  under- 
stood to  express  only  the  opinions  of  a  private  man.  He  had 
however  now  lived,  during  some  years,  among  the  English, 
and  believed  himself  to  be  pretty  well  acquainted  with  their 
temper.  They  would  not,  he  thought,  be  much  alarmed  by 
any  augmentation  of  power  which  the  Emperor  might  obtain. 
The  sea  was  their  element.  Traffic  by  sea  was  the  great 
source  of  their  wealth;  ascendancy  on  the  sea  the  great 
olgect  of  their  ambition.  Of  the  Emperor  they  had  no  fear. 
Extensive  as  was  the  area  which  he  governed,  he  had  not  a 
frigate  on  the  water ;  and  they  cared  nothing  for  his  Pan- 
domn  and  Croatians.  But  France  had  a  great  navy.  The 
ba]aniM>  of  maritime  power  was  what  would  be  anxiously 
watched  in  London;  and  the  balance  of  maritime  power 
would  not  be  afEboted  by  an  union  between  Spain  andAustria^ 
bat  would  be  most  seriously  deranged  by  an  union  between 
l^ain  and  France. 

Pomponne  and  Torcy  declared  that  everything  should  be 
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mities  which  were  but  too  like! j  to  follow  the  death  of  the  chap. 
T^ing  of  Spain,  and  wonld  therefore  be  prepared  to  take  into  j"^;^^ 
serious  consideration  anj  definite  plan  which  His  Most  Chris- 
tian Mqesty  might  think  fit  to  suggest.  ^'I  will  own  to 
jou,"  William  wrote  to  his  friend,  "  that  I  am  so  unwill- 
ing to  be  again  at  war  during  the  short  time  which  I  still 
have  to  live,  that  I  will  omit  nothing  that  I  can  honestlj 
and  with  a  safe  conscience  do  for  the  purpose  of  TTiaiTita.iTiiiig 
peace.'' 

William's  message  was  delivered  by  Portland  to  Lewis  at 
a  private  audience.  In  a  few  days  Pomponne  and  Torcy 
were  authorised  to  propose  a  plan.  They  fully  admitted  that 
all  neighbouring  states  were  entitled  to  demand  the  strongest 
security  against  the  imion  of  the  French  and  Spanish  crowns. 
Such  security  should  be  given.  The  Spanish  govemment 
might  be  requested  to  choose  between  the  Duke  of  Anjou 
and  the  Doke  of  Berry.  The  youth  who  was  selected  would, 
at  the  utmost,  be  only  fifteen  years  old,  and  could  not  be 
8upi>06ed  to  have  any  very  deeply  rooted  national  prejudices. 
He  should  le  sent  to  Madrid  without  French  attendants, 
should  be  educated' by  Spaniards,  should  become  a  Spaniard. 
It  was  absurd  to  imagine  that  such  a  prince  would  be  a 
mere  viceroy  of  France.  Apprehensions  had  been  sometimes 
hinted  that  a  B>urbon,  seated  on  the  throne  of  Spain,  might 
cede  his  dominbns  in  the  Netherlands  to  the  head  of  his 
fiunily.  It  was  tndoubtedly  important  to  England,  and  all 
important  to  Holland,  that  ihose  provinces  should  not  become 
a  part  of  the  Frenck  monarchy.  AU  danger  might  be  averted 
faj  making  them  over  to  the  Elector  of  Bavaria,  who  was  now 
governing  them  as  recnresentative  of  the  Catholic  King.  The 
Dauphin  would  be  perfectly  willing  to  renounce  them  for 
himself  and  for  all  his  descendants.  As  to  what  concerned 
trade,  England  and  Hdlland  had  only  to  say  what  they  de- 
sired, and  everything  in  reason  should  be  done  to  give  them 
latJBfiirtioTi  ■ 

As  this  plan  was,  in  the  main,  the  same  which  had  been 
suggested  by  the  French  mlmsters  in  the  former  conference, 
Portland  did  little  more  taan  repeat  what  he  had  then 
said.  As  to  the  new  scheme  respecting  the  Netherlands,  he 
shrewdly  propoimded  a  dilemna  which  silenced  Pomponne 
and  Toroy. 

K  renunciations  were  of  any  value,  the  Dauphin  and 
his  posterity  were  excluded  from  the  Spanish  succession ; 
aod^  if  remonciations  were  of  no  value,  it  was  idle  to  ofier 
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CHAP.     Eni^Uncl  and  Holland  a  n^unriatioii  aa  a  fraaraator 

^p^F  f  f  ■ 

^*"'  -  a  gtomt  danir^r. 

Tho  IVi«nrh  tninintiTi  withdraw  to  riiaka  thm 
thoir  inaiit<»r.  and  wtfin  ivtumml  to  §mr  that  tb^tr 
had  hfiH*n  ni<*n*lT  finit  tbi»uifhU,  tliat  it  waa  ii«iw  th#  turm  ftv 
Kin^  William  to  iiifnn^t  iNinwthin^,  and  that  whatpwr  b» 
mitcht  ■ii^nr^st  shoald  rpcrirt*  the  fuUi*iit  and  fiunat  r%mmtt9» 
at  ion. 
Tk«  Co'^nt  Ami  now  the  iiren«*  of  the  m^ittation  waa  ahifttf^  tnm. 
mTeo.-  Vemillefl  to  Kemiini;ton.  llie  Ouint  <if  Talhud  ha4  jwc 
ai*t  out  for  Kn^fland  an  Aniliaaaafior.  Ho  waa  a  fine 
man  :  he  waa  a  brare  ftiiMior ;  and  he  waa  aa  jet 
Rkilful  ireneral.  In  all  the  arta  and  irraroa  which 
aa  qnalitirati«ina  for  difilomatii*  mi«iionfl  of  the  hii^heat 
he  had,  amoni?  the  brilliant  ariatoemrr  to  whi«*h  he 
no  aniierior  and  onlj  one  iy|iial,  tbi*  Marqneaa  of  Harooavi. 
who  waa  entrusteil  with  the  rar^*  of  tht»  intiwiata  ct  thr 
Houae  of  Bourbon  at  Mailrid. 

Tallard  carried  with  him  injitnieti«ina  carpfoUj 
the  French  Foreipi  Olliiv.  He  waa  ivmindeil  that  hja 
tton  would  be  widelj  different  from  that  of  )ij 
who  luul  reiiiiletl  in  Kni»lanil  U«fon»  the  Kewdubcm.  B«aa 
bin  prrNif««*e««oni,  bivwerer.  bail  <^mjiiilenHl  it  aa  tlietr  datvk 
■tndr  the  temper,  not  onir  of  the  l*ourt,  bat  of  th#  ^tfjea. 
It  wouM  ni>w  be  mon*  than  evi^  m^^^aMTT  ti»  wmtrh  thr 
nii«Tementji  of  tie*  ptiblii'  mind.  A  man  ^f  nnte  waa  nc<  %. 
U>  ftliirbteil  merrlj  lie<^ni«*  he  wsa  out  of  placv*.  !<4«ch  » 
miin.  with  a  in'eat  nanif  in  the  rountrr  %nA  a  vtntn^f  Mfev 
in;f  in  I^irltament,  mi^^ht  ei(*rciii»  aii  nii«*h  inflaeocv  cm  fh^ 
|Hilitir4  of  Kntrland,  an^l  oiniieqiienty  of  Kur^f|ir.  at  aa« 
mtniater.     Tht*  Amlia»<ailiir  nrirt  th»<*'f«»r^'  trr  %•*  \m  na 

m 

term*  with  th<Mf  wh«>  w«*n>  out   a^  veil   a«  wHh  thi«» 
w«'P'  in.     To  tlii*   nile,   hi»wi'%i*r,  .hen*  wa«  one  no 
whi' h   h«*  iiin«t  ronMAntU*  Unr  ii  minil.      With 
an'l  {•••r^'ii^  finii]*«vtf'«l  «>f  |>l«*ttin^  i^iiinkt  the  fiisUnA*  ^« 
m**::^   h«'  niuat   n^'t   nf*|M-.ir  U»  iu*e   but  «x«nne«*t»i«n.     TV** 
nri«t  n«*t  U*  admitt*-!  ui!-i  ho  h<>ii«e.     Thi*  Kn^lith  pv^^*" 
fTi>!<-ntl%  wi«h«H|  t*»  U*  .it   n-i»t  an  1  had  ci^*n  the  beat  f«>.«« 
(if  thfir  ]a«'itir  ili«|ii-«;t:i':i  U  Mi«iAtini»  on  tie*  n^ltv.Kai  >( 
tie*  :irTnr.     Tht*  ftun*  wav  !•!  itir  up  jt*uKiti«i(*s  and  »£U££^«^tji^ 
%«hi--h  wi-n*   jutt    sinViM;*  ••*   »I<-«'p  wi*iild   U«   ti»   BkaLr   Ui 
Fr»  ?i«*h  «'ml>u*i*v  tie*  h<*a«l  ^furtfr^  i»(  tli<>  Jarul»ite  |iArt« 
woiiM  U*  ni«f  III  Tall.inl  t'l  ^r  anil  tn  •  harye  hit 
aaj,  on  all  tit  oc«*aiiionii,  and  |«rlirularlr  in 
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members  of  Parliament  might  be  present,  that  the  Most  CHAP. 
Christian  King  had  never  been  an  enemy  of  the  liberties  of  s^^E!l^ 
England.  His  Majesiy  had  indeed  hoped  ihat  it  might  be 
in  his  power  to  restore  his  coHsin,  but  not  without  the  assent 
of  the  nation.  In  the  original  draft  of  the  instructions  was 
a  curious  paragraph  which,  on  second  thoughts,  it  was  de- 
termined to  omit.  The  Ambassador  was  directed  to  talce 
proper  opportunities  of  cautioning  the  EngUsh  against  a 
standing  army,  as  the  only  thing  which  could  really  be  fisttal 
to  their  laws  and  liberties.  This  passage  was  suppressed, 
no  doubt,  because  it  occurred  to  Pomponne  and  Torcy  that, 
with  whatever  approbation  the  Engli^  might  listen  to  such 
language  when  uttered  by  a  demagogue  of  their  own  race, 
they  might  be  very  difiPerently  affected  by  hearing  it  firom  a 
Fr^ch  diplomatist,  and  might  think  that  there  could  not  be 
a  better  reason  for  arming,  than  that  Lewis  and  his  emis- 
series  earnestly  wished  them  to  disarm. 

Tallard  was  instructed  to  gain,  if  possible,  some  members 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  Eyerything,  he  was  told,  was  now 
subjected  to  the  scrutiny  of  that  assembly :  accounts  of  the 
public  income,  of  the  public  expenditure,  of  the  army,  of  the 
naTy,  were  regularly  laid  on  the  table ;  and  it  would  not  be 
difficult  to  find  persons  who  would  supply  the  French  legation 
with  copious  information  on  all  these  subjects. 

The  question  of  the  Spanish  succession  was  to  be  mentioned 
to  William  at  a  private  audience.  Tallard  was  fuUy  informed 
of  all  ihat  had  passed  in  the  conferences  which  the  French 
ministers  had  held  with  Portland ;  and  was  furnished  with  all 
the  arguments  ihat  the  ingenuity  of  publicists  could  devise  in 
fiiTOur  of  the  claim  of  the  Dauphin. 

The  French  embassy  made  as  magnificent  an  appearance 
in  England  as  the  English  embassy  had  made  in  France.  The 
mansion  of  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  one  of  the  finest  houses  in 
Saint  James's  Square,  was  taken  for  Tallard.  On  the  day  of 
tibe  public  entry,  all  the  streets  from  Tower  Hill  to  Pall  Mall 
were  crowded  with  gazers  who  admired  the  painting  and  gild- 
ing of  his  Excellency's  carriages,  the  surpassing  beauty  of  his 
horses,  and  the  multitude  of  his  running  footmen,  dressed  in 
gorgeous  liTeries  of  scarlet  and  golden  lace.    The  ambassador 


graciously  received  at  Kensington,  and  was  invited  to  ac-  New- 
oompany  William  to  Newmarket,  where  the  largestand  most  ^^^^, 
qplendid  Spring  Meeting  ever  known  was  about  to  assemble.  tbTbiL' 
!ni6  attzaotion  must  be  supposed  to  have  been  great :  for  the  ^?^^^ 
liaks  of  the  journey  were  not  trifling.  The  peace  had,  all  over  ttmdM. 
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rHAl*      KurriiM\  ami  nowhi*n*  iiuin*  than  in  Kni'laii«l.  turiip«l  m  «  it 

|ia^*M  lia<l  Im^'h  Htta«'kiil  i-vcii  in  Iiv«lt*  rark.     Ki^tt  n^«» 
f»a|MT  r<iiituinf<l  NtorifM  i^f  tnivrllcru  BtripiMMl,  iMiiinil  aii'l  !!urj 
int«»  flit4'h*'fi.     <  >n<*  «luy  tin*  IiriMt«i|  mail  wuji  n<MM^i  :  aii-!£^r 
clav  till'  I)<»viT  4'»i««'h  ;  thfii  tin*  N«»rwirh  wa^O'"-     *  •»»  H 
wluw  lli-ath  a  riimjianv  ttf  hiinH*mi*n.  with  inaiikii  fii  th*'ir  (a-^-k 
waitfti  fur  till"  ijn'ut  |i«'ii|ili' wlin  huil  U^'ii  t«»  ]Ki\  thi -.r     ■    .-r 
t«>  till*   Kin^  ut  WindiMir.      I^ini  ^HmuUturi  <-!»<-a|-^i  ii:i:.  *..^ 
loHM  of  twii  lifinM'ii.     Till*  iMiki*  (if  Saint  Allionfi,  with  tL«- :.«  ; 
of  lii.N  iMn2iiit.<4.  Iw'ut  iA\  till'  liHHuiluntM.     Ili.4  linith^T  tL-*  I».A' 
cif   NitrthiiiiiUTliiml.    \*'»*^    f>tr«in;;Iv  ;^iunli-«i,    ft-U    intt-   *.:.'  .- 
huxiii«.     Th»\v  Niii'^'ri-^litl  ill  fit*i|i|iini:  thirtv  nr  f.-fir  c»t^  :.  ■«. 
ami  fiKii*  I'tY  with  u  ^T^at  )HMit\  in  ^lini'iui.  wat«-h**«  aii*!  j«  «   . 
liTv.      Ni'wht'p',  h»iwi'*iT,  iliwn  th»«  |"'ril  iM^*m  X»*  liat**  •••- 
iMi  ^-at  an  '-n  tlii*  N«'wniark»'t   P»a«l.     Th»Tf  iinl'-'-'i   r  '  '•" 
w»j«  orpini'^**!  *'n  u  N'ult*   un|i.irulli-l(*<l  in  th**  kin^lfUi  •;-.  • 
th*«  ila%N  tif   K<il'in  litx"!  un*l    I.ittlr  J*'hn.      A  tn4t>*rT..:i 
|i|iin«h'n'rH,  thin*  in  nninU-r  ;ni'«'riliri^' !«•  th»'  liiwi«i  i-*ri:r.A'- 
iMjiiattttl,  n«-ar  Walt  ham  l*P*Ht«,  un<ii*r  tin*  ahailft  •  (    1-ti  '.' 
Fi'P'^t.  Hii'l   htitlt   thi  nii««'lM'<i   hut%   fr<in   whi«h   th*  f    %^..' 
fi>rth  with  HWMpl  an*!   |ii*it**I   t*i  hul   ]>ap««-n^«T«  MtAivi       Z': 
Km  J  JMi'l  Tallanl  w«rf  ili'uhtlfmi  l.^i  i^.ll   attt-r-.-li^I   •.«  ■  ^. 
jf. 'iMnl^ .      Itfi*.  Hi-'h  :it^«-r  t]»«'_v  ha«l  \kim'»*  •!  tli**  'i-in^-i-r    .•  •••  * 

tl.i  r«"  wii"*  a    tijli?  '  !i   till-  l.:^hw:i%  a?Sri<lt«l  w:*h   1  •••     ! 
A    ■•..irr.ii.T  •  !  !);••  1^  r-l  i  liJ*  !  Jii^'i-  •■  I  ?>•*■■  up  !).«■  M^r  •  •.  ' 
l.i.*     I  T  .1  fcli'T?  !i!n»-  :    l''i?  ?h»"  tls^j*  r-t-l  !;.:•%•••  ••  •  :.  :■     .•'..  -  ■ 

lli^*i:i:.  ;i!i<l  li.i'l  ?h«'  j:iij'i;'i«i.- •'  !••  I'l-I  •!•  ::.ir;<  ■■  ••■  *A.*     j   i    *■_ 
Hi-:/  i:i  a  >  artti    *:^'fii'«l.    i?    w:iii  ^.i:-!.  «!•}»   th.  ;r  r*T»l   r  i*-    « 
Th*'  '  :*.  :I  ]-'«•  r  \\am  'jn.iMi-  ?••  ih-.il  « :?h  •:.;*  Jr;^'!.'!  ;].'..      '. 
w.iH  n.-i»-.ir\  tJ..i-.  iltiriiifc:  •••■in'*    ti!i..-.  ..»\.ilr*   •!.    •;!  :   '.," 
•  \.  T\  *'\*  u\:\:  "li  th--  r  ail-*  :.■  ,ir  t:.-  I- m.-Um  i-  rw   ■  ■     V 

«!!•  -^  I  an  1  K**-'\. 

r?  •■  •••.i'.'  if  t}..'*«-   r".»"U.  K"Hi'*i  r.  !'.■■■. ^'h  •    :;%■:::•  -^'  « 
il«  ■    *  ^-'l  ;•  :k   il.iTij- r-  ■>   i--^   ■:;•!    .I'.l  •  i  iv. ••!.•.    \.\  :     \ 
J-  .  '.     !'  r.i?ik  ari  1  !"i-hi    ii  ::■  -i:  !:..il.fi^»  V'..-   ;■  %■  ■.•  j  .;.-■      .fc, 
t..  N     ^y.,  irV'  •.      M  i'.l  'J.'-  I»  ;k'  <•  :•.  •!  •    I.:  .:  i   ::.   «•  v    r;    - 


•  •    ■    •    ■    i 


!_■,•.'•.#■  •■  •       :      *      ■      .     i'  •■  .    '• 


I.      ■     i         '       .■ 

1-1     •.-'?»■■,.■■•;'■••■      •»•     »      «■".»         ■'»        ••■•     •■■      » 

^  -•       n       '*       ■     ■  ■        1      t    .  ■         »      V   '     •     ■-  ,     •! 
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was  the  opposition  unrepresented.  Montagae  stole  two  or  CTAR 
three  days  from  the  Treasury,  andOrford  from  the  Admiralty.  .  ^^'"'^ 
Godolphin  was  there,  lookii^  after  his  horses  and  his  bete, 
and  probably  went  away  a  richer  man  than  he  came.  But 
racing  was  only  one  of  ike  many  amnsemente  of  ihsA  festire 
season.  On  fine  mornings  there  was  hunting.  For  those  who 
preferred  hawking  choice  Mcons  had  been  brought  from 
Holland.  '  On  rainy  days  the  cockpit  was  encircled  by  stars 
and  blue  ribands.  On  Sundays  William  went  to  church  in 
state,  and  the  most  eminent  divines  of  the  neighbouring  Uni- 
yersity  of  Cambridge  preached  before  him.  He  omitted  no 
opportunity  of  showing  marked  civility  to  Tallard.  The  Am- 
bassador informed  his  Court  ihsA  his  place  at  table  was  next 
to  the  royal  arm  chair,  and  that  his  health  had  been  most 
graciously  drunk  by  the  King. 

All  this  time,  both  at  Kensington  and  Newmarket,  the  Further 
Spanish  question  was  the  subject  of  constant  and  earnest  dis-  ScSfw^ 
cussion.  To  trace  all  the  windings  of  the  negotiation  would  lating  to 
be  tedious.  The  general  course  which  it  took  may  easily  be  *^eSpanUh 
described.  The  object  of  William  was  to  place  the  Electoral 
Prince  of  Bavaria  on  the  Spanish  throne.  To  obtain  the  con- 
sent of  Lewis  to  such  an  arrangement  seemed  all  but  impos- 
sible ;  but  William  manoeuvred  with  rare  skilL  Though  he 
frankly  acknowledged  that  he  preferred  the  Electoral  IVince 
to  any  other  candidate,  he  professed  himself  desirous  to  meet^ 
as  &r  as  he  honourably  or  safely  could,  the  wishes  of  the 
French  king.  There  were  conditions  on  which  England  and 
Holland  might  perhaps  consent,  though  not  without  reluc- 
tance, that  a  son  of  the  Dauphin  should  reign  at  Madrid,  and 
should  be  master  of  the  treasures  of  the  New  World.  Those 
conditions  were  that  the  Milanese  and  the  Two  Sicilies  should 
belong  to  the  Archduke  Charles,  that  the  Elector  of  Bavaria 
should  have  the  Spanish  Netherlands,  that  Lewis  should  g^ve 
up  some  fortified  towns  in  Artois  for  the  purpose  of  strengtii- 
ening  the  barrier  which  protected  the  United  Provinces,  and 
that  some  importent  places  both  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea 
and  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  should  be  made  over  to  the  English 
and  Dutoh  for  the  security  of  trade.  Minorca  and  Havammh 
were  mentioned  as  what  might  satisfy  England. 

Against  these  terms  Lewis  exclaimed  loudly.  Nobody,  he 
said,  who  knew  with  how  sensitive  a  jealousy  the  Spaniards 
watched  every  encroachment  on  their  colonial  empire  would 
bdieve  that  they  would  ever  consent  to  give  up  any  part  of 
fliat  empire  either  to  England  or  to  Holland.    The  demand 
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ClIA!'      which  wail  miuh*  uimui  hiiii«*'lt' wim  alti»;;i'th'T  iiia*l!:i*.*M>  '   .    A 
_    UirruT  w:tt  iw-t    !•"*■*  i»i-.-.- *.ir\  !••    Kririi'i-    !)nri  !*•    :i-  .^n; 
uii'l  h»'  ii»'\«-r  wiiiiM  hn-.ik  th-*  ;r«'ii  •  !i.ii:»  i»t"  fr-iitifr  !"*.•. v. --•^t 

wlii-  h  WA'i  th»'  ■l»'t"»'ii I*  h:i  **\\n  Ui!i/'l"!ii,  •■\--:i  ;::  ■  -■;-  r  ' 

|iiiP'h:t'ii'  ;in"th'T  k.!i.:'l  >iii  !"r  hM  i^'r.irnU-iii.      <>:i?K4!  •  .'*-•• 
hi*   U",;;^'«-«l   ih.i*    h*'    Tiii^'Iit    ln-.ir    till  !ii»'r»-.       V\f   \t   ;--•.•.    ; 

A^  Wilh.iiii.  hi»w.-\iT,  r»-i»il'i'«'lv  iii.ii!it.iiiit-l  ?;i  .•  •  .     •.  •    i 

whi'li    hi*    h.nl    i'tV- r»'i,   h.»pl  .i*   !ht-\    ini;:h!    -  •  :  ..    ^-r^    ::. 

otiU    t«riii*»    1*11    \%iii'h    Kriijt.iiiil    :i*i>|    II"ll.i:.  1    •    •  ..  i    •    ^  *    . 

li-»':rJ"'fi  !••   P'ijii  .1'    M.i'lri-I.  L'-\\it   U-./iri    —  t  ■     -".   • 

••i'!' '  wh«'!h»r  It   iiiijii!   u*X   l--  ••!»  t!.'*  i»h  ■!     !  -r  J..-     ■  •.  -  i 

Ski.  1  -Ji.i?  i-f  hi-«  r.iiiiiiv  rith'-r  !•!  **f\\  lht»  S|..iii..h     t    n -.    :  *• 

thi'j  •  •  hui  it  ilfMr.      H»"  tliiT'ti-r*'  ii^iw  iil!.r»'l  !••   w.v.  :.-*' 

hi-   ••!:-'*iti"ii  til  tin-   li.iv.in.iii  •l.kiiii.  i»rii>:'i.  I   .i   ••  r*.   -. 

■  * 

til-'  -l^i'iit-'il  inht-rif.i!!!  ••  \*i-r»-  ;i'*i;^'Ti«--I  !■•   Li?-i   :?»    ■■    :.•:  >rfc 
ij.-i  ••?  lii-  i|i^irit«rt-:.il!v.-.ii   iijj.l  in>-|>r.i*i-  »:.      V\  .      ..  ..  w.j 

!».■••. '•■•K    Wlllili'J  ;iSil  ••\i  !i   •    l^'»T  ti»  tr»-.lT     •  II    t)..-t    '*•  *•    •  I'-.- 

llr  ■•  il'  r'l  i*!'!-   ••!    L«-wi"«   «•  n-,   a-*  ini-jlit    L.i\»-    i-"-  r;    •  i;*    *.•: 
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of  England  is  very  sharpsiglited,  that  bis  judgment  is  sound,     OHAP. 
and  that,  if  we  try  to  spin  the  negotiation  out,  he  will  very  ^^^^^^  _ 
soon  perceive  that  we  are  trifling  with  him."  * 

Daring  some  time  projects  and  connterprojects  continued  ^e  King 
to  pass  and  repass  between  Kensington  and  Versailles.  §|^i^ 
Something  was  conceded  on  both  sides ;  and  when  the  session 
of  Parliament  ended  there  seemed  to  be  fair  hopes  of  a  set- 
tlement. And  now  the  scene  of  the  negotiation  was  again 
changed.  Having  been  shifbed  from  France  to  England,  it 
was  shifted  trom  England  to  Holland.  As  soon  as  William 
had  prorogued  the  Houses,  he  was  impatient  to  be  again  in 
his  native  land.  He  felt  all  the  glee  of  a  schoolboy  who  is 
leaving  harsh  masters  and  quarrelsome  comrades  to  pass  the 
Christmas  holidays  at  a  happy  home.  That  stem  and  com- 
posed &ce  which  had  been  the  same  in  the  pursuit  at  the 
Boyne  and  in  the  route  at  Landen,  and  of  which  the  keenest 
politicians  had  in  vain  tried  to  read  the  secrets,  now  wore  an 
expression  but  too  intelligible.  The  English  were  not  a  little 
jnrovoked  by  seeing  their  King  so  happy.  Hitherto  his 
annual  visits  to  the  Continent  had  been  not  only  pardoned 
but  approved.  It  was  necessary  that  he  should  be  at  the 
head  of  his  army.  If  he  had  left  his  people,  it  had  been  in 
order  to  put  his  life  in  jeopardy  for  their  independence,  their 
liberty,  and  their  religion.  But  they  had  hoped  that,  when 
peace  had  been  restored,  when  no  caU  of  duly  required  him 
to  cross  the  sea,  he  would  generally,  during  the  summer  and 
autumn,  reside  in  his  &ir  palaces  and  parks  on  the  banks  of 
the  Thames,  or  travel  from  country  seat  to  country  seat,  and 
from  cathedral  town  to  cathedral  town,  making  himself 
acquainted  with  every  shire  of  his  realm,  and  giving  his 
hand  to  be  kissed  by  multitudes  of  squires,  clergymen  and 
aldermen  who  were  not  likely  ever  to  see  him  unless  he  came 
among  them.  It  now  appeared  that  he  was  sick  of  the  noble 
xeridenoes  which  had  descended  to  him  from  ancient  princes ; 
tliat  he  was  sick  even  of  those  mansions  which  the  liberality 
of  Parliament  had  enabled  him  to  build  and  embellish  ac- 
cording to  his  own  taste ;  that  he  was  sick  of  Windsor,  of 
Biehmond,  and  of  Hampton;  that  he  promised  himself  no 
enjoyment  frt>m  a  progress  through  those  flourishing  and 
pcqpuloos  counties  which  he  had  never  seen,  Yorkshire  and 

•  ••Le  BkA  d'Angletene,  Sire,  Ta  trit  foi."— *<Si  je  Tom  dixeiV.lL^aMttrte 

mmiki  nau  n t  jimxn'^  imbent ;  et  j*om  dire  p^^rant,  et  a  reaprit  joate.    H  I'apcr- 

ma  all  Mitia  me  fbia  en  trutA  area  ceTia  bientdt  qn'on   baiguiffne  ai  lea 

flplM  UtimUd,  n  la  tiendxa  de  bonne  choeea  trainent  txop  de  long.    Jnly  S. 
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CHAP.     Norfolk,  ClmLirp,  ShmtHiliirp  ami  W«tnvtU-r«hir^.      \\"L:^ 
^Z^   i     h**  '•'■•  foroeJ  to  be   with  un  hf  wun  wt^rv  of  iiii,  I'lntn.;  '  r 
hit  home,  counting  thi*  hnum  !«»  thf»  {■nin»|»tttiiiii.     A«  »•  . 
M    tho    paMiiif^   of  the    lojit   hill  of  Hiip|iU  ha<l  ^i-t   hisi   %: 
lib«*rtr,    h«*   tumtnl    hin   lurk  on    hiji  Kufrliah  mil-jo  u 
hAJt«*neiI  to  htJi  iM*at  in  (fUi*l«liTii.  wh(*n«.  diiriiiu  •••me  ri<  :.?:.• 
he    uii^ht    bt»    fnn"    fn>iii    tin*  annnvaiioe  of  ft«*«-iti^   K &«:;.•:. 
fiMtii  und  hearing  Kn;;lii«h  wnnU  ;  uinl  he  wmiM  %i;;L    .  * 
cultv    t«*ar  hiuim*lf  uway    frutii    hirt    fiiviiiihti*  ii|a-;    » :. 
beoaiiii*    aliiMilutelv    iiiMfiutuM'  that   he  HhnulJ  ac^:n   a.*^    *  • 
Eiitflinh  iiiciiifV. 

Thii4  hifi  iiuhjei'tji  iiiuntiun*il ;  hut,  in  aiiite  ff  th«  ^r  zl  .- 
muni,  h**  M*t  off  ill  hitrh  N|iintf4.      It  hu<l  \^^'n  skrrAXi^-^l  r.va* 
Tallanl  NhuuM  i|A^*«liU'  fiillnw  him.  ;iii«l  that   thi-  «!*•»  «••    - 
in  t«hii'h  th«'T  hail  1m-«*ii  f-n^^uL'*''!  »tt   Kexiniii^tin  •h«''^ri   *• 

l\*ilUXIli-«l  Ut     liOO. 

IVifftltfwl  Ili'iiirtiii!*,  wh«»Ne  r4Hi|i.r.ifi>>ii  wuj4  itii|i!i|H*iiMihl«*,  «i-'^l:    - 

J^**^        thi'P'.      I'i>rtlaxiil  tiNi    Hiiiil'l   Ifijil  hi4  suMi«taiii>*.       H.-    :.: 
■ibanj       jtuit  retiirriitl.      lie  ha«l  :il«%.i\<«  •  ••ri«i«lt-nn|  hu  iiil^«i-  n  &•  k- 
extru'inliiii&rv  million,  i-l'  vih!«h  thf  i»hjivt  wan   %••  |  ::*.  v 
n*latiiiiiji  U'tWifii  thi*  tn.i  i^-n-at   Wfi^trni  j^iwi-m  mii  a  j-r  >• 
f«>i*tiii^  an«T  a  I'»nir  •-•ri-^  •■!*  ii-.ir*  iluniii*  whiili    Kn^ri-L; 

huil  Iw't'ii  •Miiiii'tiiiit*  t) :.  :ii\,  liiit  ii«»tr  thi*  •'^^^laI  frvr-i 

Fniii<  •'.       lilt    T.i«k   li.i-l   }-•!!   w*  !I    |«  rf>>rtiit^l :   axvI    !.«    :    « 
raii;«-  li^ik.  It  .n  i';^*  1- iiiii  I  !    :i  Tf..-  r>  |'-:'.ftf  inii  t  f  a::  •  i   •    . 
lir.tM«tt-r.    linn     \*'     ■.r:*;'-;-    .i«   ti-    •  ;l-*I.i!;  ••,    •:."..!>•; 
«'i'ti   :Ii.itiii;;  ill  iit.niii*  r.      ll:«l.k»'   .t  :  L' !i<  •■  .1!  Vtr«Ji..l-tt  •. 
uii';<i'.i.tll\   I'-iij;    ;i:.-l  :■■•  'l.-i'l    |- r*   :i  w.i^  j  r-  •■  !.V       N    •. 
rii-:!-!   If    iiii-n*    ;;r.i«  :    •!■•    ?!'.  ill    !l;»     Lit; j':.i^*«     ^X;  1    *!•  v.-  1; 
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t.      ?li'-    «ii-'i!i^'";>}.'   i    -•■.:.;   r         >  il  :*.  ^    n%r*-    ••    n* 
fir-   1   ?•'   «••!•  ■•!ii'-    I.::  ;.       \     ■  .  ir^i   •■!"  1.    :*  •  ;r   w  a«  .  1  •  ri  •  " 
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learned,  with  admiration,  that  His  Highnesses  servants  were     CHAP. 
strictly  forbidden  to  receive  presents.  At  hw  Inzorious  table,  ^  j^^f" 
by  a  refinement  of  politeness,  choice  cider  from  the  orchards 
round  the  Malvern  Hills  made  its  appearance  in  company 
with  the  Champagne  and  the  Burgundy. 

Portland  vras  welcomed  by  his  master  with  all  the  kind- 
ness of  old  times.  But  that  kindness  availed  nothing.  For 
Albemarle  vras  still  in  the  royal  household,  and  appeared  to 
have  been,  during  the  last  few  months,  making  progress  in 
the  royal  favour.  Portland  was  angry,  and  the  more  angry 
because  he  could  not  but  perceive  that  his  enemies  enjoyed 
his  anger,  and  that  even  his  friends  generally  thought  it  im- 
reasonable ;  nor  did  he  take  any  pains  to  conceal  his  vexation. 
But  he  was  the  very  opposite  of  the  vulgar  crowd  of  courtiers 
who  fawn  on  a  master  while  they  betray  him.  He  neither 
disg^uised  his  ill  humour,  nor  suffered  it  to  interfere  with  the 
discharge  of  his  duties.  He  gave  his  prince  sullen  looks, 
short  answers,  and  faithful  and  strenuous  services.  His  first 
wish,  he  said,  vras  to  retire  altogether  from  public  life.  But 
he  was  sensible  that,  having  borne  a  chief  part  in  the  nego- 
tiation on  which  the  fate  of  Europe  depended,  he  might  be 
of  use  at  Loo ;  and,  with  devoted  loyalty,  though  with  a 
sore  heart  and  a  gloomy  brow,  he  prepared  to  attend  William 
thither. 

Before  the  King  departed  he  delegated  his  power  to  nine  wuiiamii 
Lords  Justices.  The  public  was  well  pleased  to  find  that  ^  »u^ 
Sunderland  was  not  among  them.  Two  new  names  appeared  borough. 
in  the  list.  That  of  Montague  could  excite  no  surprise. 
Bnt  that  of  Marlborough  awakened  many  recollections  and 
gave  occasion  to  many  speculations.  He  had  once  enjoyed  a 
large  measure  of  royal  favour.  He  had  then  b«en  dismissed, 
disgraced,  imprisoned.  The  Princess  Anne,  for  refusing  to 
discard  his  wife,  had  been  turned  out  of  the  palace,  and 
deprived  of  the  honours  which  had  often  been  enjoyed  by 
persons  less  near  to  the  throne.  Ministers  who  were  sup- 
posed to  have  great  influence  in  the  closet  had  vainly  tried 
to  overcome  the  dislike  with  which  their  master  regarded 
the  Chnrchills.  It  was  not  till  he  had  been  sometime  recon- 
cfled  to  his  sister  in  law  that  he  ceased  to  regard  her  two 
fiiivomrite  servants  as  his  enemies.  So  late  as  the  year  1696 
he  had  been  heard  to  say,  '^  K  I  had  been  a  private  gentle- 
umtkf  mj  Lord  Marlborough  and  I  must  have  measured 
swords."    AU  these  things  were  now,  it  seemed,  forgotten* 
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^^^*'        A"*    hi-    ^^.l••    ii"t    \'!    mill-   WAT'*  •'M,   ainl   tin-   «  m  li    ii»t    * 
|iiini<-ii*-«l   uitIi   a    ]ti:i\\    ili'lif.   titt*-fii   th*>ii*aii*i   |">uSi-:«    - 
lh"»ijh'    !"r   llif   |.ri"- lit    u   milfii  ii-iif   pri*\i«tii|i.      '11*. 
lit»T.ir\  ••!•:•  i'j"H  w.i-  'Iin'^tt'tl   l»\    !»iiriit*t,  with    th**  ••.■ 
pp' •■|'t«'r.      .M.irllN'riiii^li  u.i<»  .i)>)H>iririii  (iii\ir;ti-r  .   a 
I^>ii-i>>:i  <  i  !/•  *t*-  aitiiti'!!!' i-tl  hi-*  a]>|H.;iit:ii<-iit.  if*   »:fi.      * 
«lruii '-.  i-»'  ill  thi-  !«-ni«l  l.iii;^iiaj»' i-!' |i.n»t-^'%rit'.      il>    ".■ 
thi*    '«a!:ii-   iiiiii-  a^Miii  HWnni   a  iiti-inlivr  ••!*  thi-    I'r;t%    • 
fpiiii  will-  !i  li«-  h.iii  !•••  n  •■\|-  11»«!  uiMi  i^'ii<*inin\  .  ai.  .  :      *■ 
htiii<i:ri-<l    k  !•  w    •l.i>-    la?»r    with  a   *till    hii;hi-r   :;.a.-* 
Kiii^'"  •  "liti  !■  in*i-,  a  ••■a?  ii?  th«'  Ut.ir«l  ••!  |{«-jfi4i  t. 

SiiiM*  J"  r-"  I.-*  i:iia jiii*'<l   Tl.a!    th»"\    -^an    lu  thi*  •'r  .    _ 
iNiIii  iha!:":i  .;  -:jm  that  tin-  iiitli'  iff  «•!"  i'or'Iai.  !   «   .• 
wan*  ,  a!i  i  ?ha!  thi-  iiitlii«-iii-i-  «■!  All-  inarli-  wa^  .:'•,• 
Marl!"  T"  i^'ii   lia*l    )»fii    iiiaii\     \»ar^   at    !"•  i.l    n.*:.    I 

m  m 

uii'l  l..i'l  •  ••  u  d  rar*'  •  \i-ii!  iii'ii-*-!  U.-n  %..  n.  .  :.  ,:•  ., 
i&M  t«'  •»]-  IK  •■?  Tfrtlaii'l  ill  I  "ar^-  aii>l  U!i^'«  ii'!-  ::..»:...*  '.  ■ 
Witii  \i'' ■  Ti.ir!.-,  Ill  ?hi"  iith'T  l.a!»'l,  Mirl^:-  .^:.  :  ..  ■ 
ili"':-l\    ::..'!  i':a!«  •!   lii!:.«<  It'  h\    -jlW   'ii-     ur^t    wh.   :,     « 
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the  Court  it  was  certain  that  she  would  lend  no  countenance  CHAP, 
to  any  cabal  which  might  attack  either  the  title  or  the  pre-  .^^;^^ 
Togatives  of  her  brother  in  law.  Confident  that  from  this 
quarter,  a  quarter  once  the  darkest  and  most  stormy  in  the 
whole  political  horizon,  nothing  but  sunshine  and  calm  was 
now  to  be  expected,  William  set  out  cheerfully  on  his  expe- 
dition to  his  native  country. 


kbS 
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CHAPTER  3 
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CHAP.     Trr  (iaza*tti*  whirh  iiif«>niicN|  th«*  puMic  ihtki  the  Kiaf  hmi 
XXIV.     ^,1  ,,||^  f.^j.  IlolUiid  annuiiiu^Ml  a1iii»  tbo  luunra  <if  th^ 
iiiftubiTN  it*tunuNl,  in  olMHU«*n4N*  t<>  lit«  writ,  bj   tW 
RtituU'tit  Uitlit*!!  iif  Xlw  K«-ttliii.     Till*  kiiiUin'  nf  thm 
luu  U*i-ii  M»  littlt*  «tutIi«Hl  tiiat  fi«w  |N*nMin«  an*  avmi^  W.^ 
nuiuirkaMi*  an  «*|MK*h  tli«*  p'ni*ral  t*Ii*«-titin  nf  10!l*«  u  la  iW 
liuiun'  <if  the  Kn^liah  IVtnatituticai. 
Ahff««l  ^Vi*  hiiVf*  uti'u  that  th**  vxtn-nif  in(X>nvoni«*Di*«  wkicJl  imi 

n^Bultinl  fpiin  till*  oa|»ri«*iiiiiii  aiitl  )ii*ail«tn»ni;  nuiJiirt  «/  xkt 
HouiM*  4if  r«inuni»ns  «lunn^  th**  v«-dn  imuiiHliat«*iT  fuUivwxs^ 
tbtf  It«*%ohition  luul  fiin-i**!  WiIIiaiu  ti*  nMN»rt  !■»  a  puUunL 
inai*iiini*ry  which  had  U*«*n  unknown  to  hia  jinwlt m— *k 
anil  (if  vihith  Un*  natiin*  aiitl  ci|w<ratiiin  wrrv  but  vrrr 
iMTfivtlv  tuiil«*nit4MN|  hr  hiiniii*ir  «ir  kv  hu  abk*«t  ftjv; 
For  thf  tin«t  tini«*  th«*  uilminiRtration  wam  ionti«U«l  u*  a 
\^m\\  of  fit.itfiiiii«*ii.  who,  on  all  (Travi*  un«l  |in'MiU|;  q^»rat»c;«L 
HCn*<*«l  tilth  I'urh  i*th«T  an«l  with  th«*  majority  ff  th^  f*"^r- 
fM*ntati%i*4  of  thi<  |n-<>|*I«*.  TIm*  «lin*«'ti«'ii  i*f  wur  au*!  lY  d»^^- 
nia«'T  th**  Kiiic  r«'fMT\i^I  to  hiiii*M'lf ;  ari«l  hit  ai*rtmbta»  -^n 
lu'ioiiii  that  thi-v  wi*n*  Im^  ^itmnI  thun  h«-  in  iniliUu^  afi^** 
ami  in  fop-i;;n  affair^,  wi-n*  t-ont^-nt  tt»  It'^a^i*  U*  km  tbr  ^e 
manti  of  th«*  iiriiiy.  an*l  U*  know  unly  what  h^'  tbou^L*.  v.  v 
rommiini'-atf  iilioiit  th«*  inittniirtiona  whiih  h^*  |pi«f  Ui  ki*  «% 
anil«*«aik*n«  an^t  alHiut  tin*  ronft'n*nivii  wkiih  kr  brki  «.*^ 
tki*  anila«^ili<p«  i*f  oth«T  |*rinoii.  Hut.  with  tin  •«•  ia|<LC*,id£ 
rXi*«*|>tioni,  till*  ;;i*viniiii«'nt  waji  riitnuti'«l  to  wmk  thru  tv- 
(^1  tit  !••  rall*'«l  thi*  MiiK-^'n. 

Thi*  timt  Kiij^linh  K.liii«tr\  w.iii  ;:riiiltiall«  f«'ru««xl  .  z*  r  ^ 
it  I'HuiM**  tit  fi.iy  4|int«*  )>p><  i««-li  wht'n  it  l«"i;mn  l»'  €i.c 
Hut,  fn  till*  vih«>li-.  thf  «l.it*-  froin  whifh  tki*  rra  «-f  mir. ,-geri< 
mar  ni«Hit  iin-i-rlv  U*  n-i  kotii*iI  ii  tki*  tUv  of  tkr  ii»r«tsJ:<^  i 
tht*  ParliauH'iit  A(\»r  tlu'  ^-ni-nil  rl**«'ti«*n  •-(  \C^\. 
rli*i*ti«>n  hiiA  takf?i  I'loi'i*  at  a  tinii*  whfn  {a-nl  a&d 
liad  ralh'^l  ft-rth  all  thf  U-»t  ipialitit**  of  tkr  natk^.  T 
krarta  of  nit*n  wrr\*  in  the  ftni^U*  a^^ainat  l^Wfeor  ke 
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dependence,  for  liberty,  and  for  the  Protestant  religion.  CHAP. 
Everybody  knew  that  such  a  straggle  could  not  be  carried  .  ^"^^' . 
on  without  large  establishments  and  heavy  taxes.  The 
government  therefore  could  hardly  ask  for  more  than  the 
country  was  ready  to  give.  A  House  of  Commons  was 
chosen  in  which  tiie  Whig  party  had  a  decided  preponder- 
ance. The  leaders  of  that  party  had  recently  been  raised, 
one  by  one,  to  the  highest  executive  offices.  The  majority, 
therefore,  readily  arranged  itself  in  admirable  order  under 
the  ministers,  and  during  three  sessions  gave  them  on  ahnost 
every  occasion  a  cordial  support.  The  consequence  was  that 
the  country  was  rescued  from  its  dangerous  position,  and, 
when  that  Parliament  had  lived  out  its  three  years,  enjoyed 
prosperity  after  a  terrible  commercial  crisis,  peace  after  a 
long  and  sanguinary  war,  and  liberty  united  with  order  after 
civil  troubles  which  had  lasted  during  two  generations,  and 
in  which  sometimes  order  and  sometimes  liberty  had  been  in 
danger  of  perishing. 

Such  were  the  fruits  of  the  general  election  of  1695.  The 
ministers  had  flattered  themselves  that  the  general  election 
of  1698  would  be  equally  favourable  to  them,  and  that  in  the 
new  Parliament  the  old  Parliament  would  revive.  Nor  is  it 
strange  that  they  should  have  indulged  such  a  hope.  Since 
they  had  been  called  to  the  direction  of  aflGEiirs  everything  had 
been  changed,  changed  for  the  better,  and  changed  chiefly 
by  their  wise  and  resolute  policy,  and  by  the  firmness  with 
which  their  party  had  stood  by  them.  There  was  peace 
abroad  and  at  home.  The  sentinels  had  ceased  to  watch  by 
the  beacons  of  Dorsetshire  and  Sussex.  The  merchant  shipa 
went  forth  without  fear  from  the  Thames  and  the  Avon. 
Soldiers  had  been  disbanded  by  tens  of  thousands.  Taxes 
had  been  remitted.  The  value  of  all  public  and  private 
flecmities  had  risen.  Trade  had  never  been  so  brisk.  Credit 
had  never  been  so  solid.  All  over  the  kingdom  the  shop- 
keepers and  the  farmers,  the  artisans  and  the  ploughmen, 
relieved,  beyond  all  hope,  from  the  daily  and  hourly  misery 
of  the  clipped  silver,  were  blessing  the  broad  fSsLces  of  the 
new  shillings  and  half  crowns.  The  statesmen  whose  ad- 
ministration had  been  so  beneficent  might  be  pardoned  if 
they  expected  the  gratitude  and  confidence  which  they  had 
hkAf  earned.  But  it  soon  became  clear  that  they  had  served 
their  ooantrj  only  too  well  for  their  own  interest.  In  1695 
adrertitj  wbA  danger  had  made  men  amenable  to  that  con- 
trol to  wldeh  U  ia  the  glory  of  free  nations  to  submit  them- 
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CRAP,     selves,  the  control  of  superior  minds.    In  1698  prosperitj 
^^         and  security  had  made  men  querulous,  faAtidious  and  un- 


manageable. The  goremment  was  assailed  with  equal  rio- 
lence  from  widely  different  quarters.  The  oppoeition,  made 
up  of  Tories  many  of  whom  carried  Toryism  to  the  length  of 
Jacobitism,  and  of  discontented  Whigs  some  of  whom  canied 
Whiggism  to  the  length  of  republicanism,  called  itself  tibe 
Coimtry  party,  a  name  which  had  been  popular  before  the 
words  Whig  and  Tory  were  known  in  England.  The  ma- 
jority of  the  late  House  of  Commons,  a  majority  which  had 
saved  the  State,  was  nicknamed  the  Court  party.  The  Toiy 
gentry,  who  were  powerful  in  all  the  counties,  had  specif 
grievances.  The  whole  patronage  of  the  government,  tiiey 
said,  was  in  Whig  hands.  The  old  landed  interest,  the  old 
Cavalier  interest,  had  now  no  share  in  the  fiivours  of  the 
Crown.  Every  public  office,  every  bench  of  justice,  every 
commission  of  Lieutenancy,  was  filled  with  Soundheads.  The 
Tory  rectors  and  vicars  were  not  less  exasperated.  They 
accused  the  men  in  power  of  systematically  protecting  and 
preferring  Presbyterians,  Latitudinarians,  Arians,  Socinians, 
Deists,  Atheists.  An  orthodox  divine,  a  divine  who  held 
high  the  dignity  of  the  priesthood  and  the  mystical  virtue  of 
the  sacraments,  who  thought  schism  as  great  a  sin  as  theft 
and  venerated  the  Icon  as  much  as  the  Grospel,  had  no  more 
chance  of  a  bishopric  or  a  deanery  than  a  Papist  recusant. 
Such  complaints  as  these  were  not  likely  to  call  forth  the 
sympathy  of  the  Whig  maJecontents.  But  there  were  three 
war  cries  in  which  all  the  enemies  of  the  government,  from 
Trenchard  to  Seymour,  could  join  :  No  standing  army ;  Xc 
grants  of  Crown  property  ;  and  No  Dutchmen.  Multitudes 
of  honest  freeholders  and  freemen  were  weak  enough  to 
believe  that,  unless  the  land  force,  which  had  already  been 
reduced  below  what  the  public  safety  required,  were  al- 
together disbanded,  the  nation  would  be  enslaved,  and  that, 
if  the  estates  which  the  King  had  given  away  were  resumed, 
all  direct  taxes  might  be  abolished.  The  animosity  to  the 
Dutch  mingled  itself  both  with  the  animosity  to  standing 
armies  and  with  the  animosity  to  Crown  grants.  For  a  bri- 
gade of  Dutch  troops  was  part  of  the  military  establishment 
which  was  still  kept  up ;  and  it  was  to  Dutch  fitvourites  thdt 
William  had  been  most  liberal  of  the  royal  domains. 
At  «!«?•  The  elections,  however,  began  auspiciously  for  the  govern- 
ment. The  first  great  contest  was  in  Westminster.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  Westminster  was  then  by  far  the  great- 
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est  city  in  the  island,  except  only  the  neighbonring  city  of  CHAP. 
London,  and  contained  more  than  three  times  as  large  a  -^^^j- 
population  as  Bristol  or  Norwich,  which  came  next  in  size. 
The  right  of  voting  at  Westminster  was  in  the  householders 
paying  scot  and  lot ;  and  the  householders  paying  scot  and 
lot  were  many  thousands.  It  is  also  to  be  observed  that 
their  political  education  was  much  further  advanced  than 
that  of  the  great  majority  of  the  electors  of  the  kingdom.  A 
burgess  in  a  country  town,  or  a  forty  shilling  fieeholder  in 
an  agricultural  district,  then  knew  little  about  public  affairs 
except  what  he  could  learn  from  reading  the  Postman  at  the 
alehouse,  and  from  hearing,  on  the  30th  of  January,  the 
29th  of  May  or  the  5th  of  November,  a  sermon  in  which 
questions  of  state  were  discussed  with  more  zeal  than  sense. 
But  the  citizen  of  Westminster  passed  his  days  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  the  palace,  of  the  public  offices,  of  the  houses  of 
parliament,  of  the  courts  of  law.  He  was  familiar  with 
the  faces  and  voices  of  ministers,  senators  and  judges.  In 
anxious  times  he  walked  in  the  great  Hall  to  pick  up  news. 
When  there  was  an  important  trial,  he  looked  into  the  Court 
of  King's  Bench,  and  heard  Cowper  and  Harcourt  contend- 
ing, and  Holt  moderating  between  them.  When  there  was 
an  interesting  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons,  he  could  at 
least  squeeze  himself  into  the  lobby  or  the  Court  of  Bequests, 
and  hear  who  had  spoken  and  how,  and  what  were  the 
numbers  on  the  division.  He  lived  in  a  region  of  coffee- 
houses, of  booksellers'  shops,  of  clubs,  of  pamphlets,  of  news- 
papers, of  theatres  where  poignant  allusions  to  the  most  ex- 
citing questions  of  the  day  perpetually  called  forth  applause 
and  hisses,  of  pulpits  where  the  doctrines  of  the  High 
Churchman,  of  the  Low  Churchman,  of  the  Nonjuror,  of 
the  Nonconformist,  were  explained  and  defended  every  Sun- 
day by  the  most  eloquent  and  learned  divines  of  every  per- 
suasion. At  that  time,  therefore,  the  metropolitan  electors 
were,  as  a  class,  decidedly  sux>erior  in  intelligence  and  know- 
ledge to  the  provincial  electors. 

Montague  and  Secretary  Vernon  were  the  ministerial  can- 
didates for  Westminster.  They  were  opposed  by  Sir  Henry 
Colt,  a  dull,  surly,  stubborn  professor  of  patriotism,  who  tired 
everybody  to  death  with  his  endless  railing  at  standing 
armies  and  placemen.  The  electors  were  summoned  to  meet 
on  an  open  space  just  out  of  the  streets.  The  first  Lord  of 
th(.  Treasury  and  ^e  Secretary  of  State  appeared  at  the  head 
of  three  thousand  horsemen.    Colt's  followers  were  almost  all 
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of  seyeral  weeks  which  had  attracted  much  attention  not  only  CHAP, 
here  bnt  on  the  Continent,  he  had  been  defeated  by  two  Whig  .  ^^^^'^ 
candidates,  and  forced  to  take  refuge  in  a  small  borough. 
But  times  had  changed.  He  was  now  returned  in  his  absence 
bj  a  large  majority;  and  with  him  waa  joined  another  Tory 
less  able  and,  if  possible,  more  unprincipled  than  himself, 
Sir  Bartholomew  Shower.  Shower  had  been  notorious  as 
one  of  the  hangmen  of  James.  When  that  cruel  King  was 
bent  on  punishing  with  death  soldiers  who  deserted  from  the 
army  which  he  kept  up  in  defiance  of  the  constitution,  he 
foimd  that  he  could  expect  no  assistance  from  Holt,  who  was 
the  Recorder  of  London.  Holt  was  accordingly  removed. 
Shower  was  made  Becorder,  and  showed  his  gratitude  for  his 
promotion  by  sending  to  Tyburn  men  who,  as  every  barrister 
in  the  Inns  of  Court  knew,  were  guilty  of  no  offence  at  all. 
He  richly  deserved  to  have  been  excepted  from  the  Act  of 
Grace,  and  left  to  the  vengeance  of  the  laws  which  he  had  so 
foully  perverted.  The  return  which  he  made  for  the  clemency 
whidi  spared  him  was  most  characteristic.  He  .missed  no 
opportunity  of  thwarting  and  damaging  the  Grovemment 
which  had  saved  him  from  the  gallows.  Having  shed  inno- 
cent blood  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  James  to  keep  up 
thirty  thousand  troops  without  the  consent  of  Parliament, 
he  now  pretended  to  think  it  monstrous  that  William  should 
keep  up  ten  thousand  with  the  consent  of  Parliament.  That 
a  gpreat  constituent  body  should  be  so  forgetful  of  the  past 
and  so  much  out  of  humour  with  the  present  as  to  take  this 
base  and  hardhearted  pettifogger  for  a  patriot  was  an  omen 
which  might  well  justify  the  most  gloomy  prognostications. 

When  the  returns  were  complete,  it  appeared  that  the  New 
House  of  Commons  contained  an  unusual  number  of  men 
about  whom  littie  was  known,  and  on  whose  support  neither 
the  government  nor  the  opposition  could  with  any  confidence 
reckon.  The  ranks  of  the  staunch  ministerial  Whigs  were 
certainly  much  thinned ;  but  it  did  not  appear  that  the  Tory 
ranks  were  much  fuller  than  before.  That  section  of  the  re- 
presentative body  which  was  Whiggish  without  being  minis- 
terial had  gained  a  great  accession  of  strength,  and  seemed 
likely  to  have,  during  some  time,  the  fate  of  the  country  in 
its  hands.  It  was  plain  that  the  next  session  would  be  a 
trying  one.  Yet  it  was  not  impossible  that  the  servants  of 
tlie  Crown  mighty  by  prudent  management,  succeed  in  ob- 
taining a  working  majority.  Towards  the  close  of  August 
Uie  ttatemien  of  the  Junto,  disappointed  and  anxious  but  not 
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CHAP,  hopeless,  dispersed  in  order  to  lay  in  a  stock  of  health  and 
iz^Ill,  vigour  for  the  next  parliamentary  campaign.  There  ireie 
races  at  that  season  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Winchenden, 
Wharton's  seat  in  Buckinghamshire ;  and  a  hurge  party  as- 
sembled there.  Orford,  Montague  and  Shrewsbury  repaired 
to  the  muster.  But  Somers,  whose  chronic  maladies,  aggra- 
vated by  sedulous  application  to  judicial  and  politiool  busi- 
ness, made  it  necessary  for  him  to  avoid  crowds  and  luxurious 
banquets,  retired  to  Tunbridge  Wells,  and  tried  to  repair  his 
exhausted  firame  with  the  water  of  the  springs  and  the  air  of 
the  heath.  Just  at  this  moment  despatches  of  the  gravest 
importance  arrived  from  Guelders  at  Whitehall. 
P^  .  The  long  negotiation  touching  the  Spanish  succession  had 

f[^^^"  at  length  been  brought  to  a  conclusion.  Tallard  had  joined 
William  at  Loo,  and  had  there  met  Heinsius  and  Portiaiid. 
After  much  discussion,  the  price  in  consideration  of  which 
the  House  of  Bourbon  would  consent  to  waive  all  claim  to 
Spain  and  the  Indies,  and  to  support  the  pretensions  of  the 
Electoral  Prince  of  Bavaria,  was  definitively  settled.  The 
Dauphin  was  to  have  the  Province  of  Guipuscoa,  Naples, 
Sicily  and  some  small  Italian  islands  which  were  part  of  the 
Spanish  monarchy.  The  Milanese  was  allotted  to  the  Arch- 
duke Charles.  As  the  Electoral  Prince  was  still  a  child,  it 
was  agreed  that  his  father,  who  was  then  governing  the 
Spanish  Netherlands  as  Viceroy,  should  be  Begent  of  Spain 
during  the  minority.  Such  was  the  first  Partition  Treaty,  a 
treaty  which  has  been  during  five  generations  confidently  and 
noisily  condemned,  and  for  which  scarcely  any  writer  has 
ventured  to  offer  even  a  timid  ai)ology,  but  which  it  mav 
perhaps  not  be  impossible  to  defend  by  grave  and  temperate 
argument. 

It  was  said,  when  first  the  terms  of  the  Partition  Treaty 
were  made  public,  and  has  since  been  many  times  repeated, 
that  the  English  and  Dutch  Grovemments,  in  making  this 
covenant  with  France,  were  guilty  of  a  violation  of  plighted 
&ith.  They  had,  it  was  affirmed,  by  a  secret  article  of  a 
Treaty  of  Alliance  concluded  in  1689,  bound  themselves  to 
support  the  pretensions  of  the  Emperor  to  the  Spanish 
throne;  and  they  now,  in  direct  defiance  of  that  article, 
agreed  to  an  arrangement  by  which  he  was  excluded  from 
the  Spanish  throne.  The  truth  is  that  the  secret  article  will 
not,  whether  construed  according  to  the  letter  or  according 
to  the  spirit,  bear  the  sense  which  has  generally  been  put 
upon  it.    The  stipulations  of  that  article  were  introduced  by 
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a  preamble,  in  which  it  was  set  forth  that  the  Dauphin  was  CHAP, 
preparing  to  assert  by  arms  his  claim  to  the  great  heritage  ^^^* 
which  his  mother  had  renounced,  and  that  there  was  reason 
to  believe  that  he  also  aspired  to  the  dignity  of  King  of  the 
Romans.  For  these  reasons,  England  and  the  States  (reneral, 
(*onsidering  the  evil  consequences  which  must  follow  if  he 
should  succeed  in  attaining  either  of  his  objects,  promised  to 
support  with  all  their  power  his  CsDsarean  Majesty  against 
the  French  and  their  adherents.  Surely  we  cannot  reason- 
ably interpret  this  engagement  to  mean  that,  when  the 
dangers  mentioned  in  the  preamble  had  ceased  to  exist,  when 
the  eldest  Archduke  was  King  of  the  Romans,  and  when  the 
Dauphin  had,  for  the  sake  of  peace,  withdrawn  his  claim  to 
the  Spanish  Crown,  England  and  the  United  Proyinces  would 
be  bound  to  go  to  war  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  the 
cause  of  the  Emperor,  not  against  the  French  but  against 
his  own  grandson,  against  the  only  prince  who  could  reign 
at  Madrid  without  exciting  fear  and  jealousy  throughout  all 
Christendom. 

While  some  persons  accused  William  of  breaking  faith  with 
the  House  of  Austria,  others  accused  him  of  interfering  un- 
justly in  the  internal  affiLirs  of  Spain.  In  the  most  ingenious 
and  humorous  political  satire  extant  in  our  language,  Arbuth- 
not's  History  of  John  Bull,  England  and  Holland  are  typified 
by  a  clothier  and  a  linendraper,  who  take  upon  themselyes  to 
settle  the  estate  of  a  bedridden  old  gentleman  in  their  neigh- 
bourhood. They  meet  at  the  comer  of  his  park  with  paper 
and  pencils,  a  pole,  a  chain  and  a  semicircle,  measure  his 
fields,  calculate  the  value  of  his  mines,  and  then  proceed  to 
his  house  in  order  to  take  an  inventory  of  his  plate  and  fur- 
niture. But  this  pleasantr}',  excellent  as  pleasantry,  hardly 
deserves  serious  refutation.  No  person  who  has  a  right  to 
give  any  opinion  at  all  about  politics  can  think  that  the 
question,  whether  two  of  the  greatest  empires  in  the  world 
should  be  virtually  imited  so  as  to  form  one  irresistible  mass, 
was  a  question  with  which  other  states  had  nothing  to  do,  a 
question  about  which  other  states  could  not  take  counsel  to- 
gether without  being  guilty  of  impertinence  as  gross  as  that 
of  a  busybody  in  private  life  who  should  insist  on  being 
allowed  to  dictate  the  wills  of  other  people.  K  the  whole 
Spanish  monarchy  should  pass  to  the  House  of  Bourbon,  it 
was  highly  probable  that  in  a  few  years  England  would  cease 
to  be  great  and  firee,  and  that  Holland  would  be  a  mere  pro- 
vince of  Enmoe.   Such  a  danger  England  and  Holland  might 
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Uie  states  of  Guipuscoa  actoallj  offered  to  transfer  their     CHAP. 
aUegiance  to  France  on  condition  that  tlieir  peculiar  fran-  .  '^^'^ 
chises  should  be  held  sacred. 

One  wound  the  partition  would  undoubtedly  have  inflicted, 
a  wound  on  the  Castilian  pride.  But  surely  the  pride  which 
a  nation  takes  in  exercising  over  other  nations  a  blighting 
and  withering  dominion,  a  dominion  without  prudei^ce  or 
energy,  without  justice  or  mercy,  is  not  a  feeling  entitled  to 
much  respect.  And  even  a  Castilian  who  was  not  greatly 
deficient  in  sagacity  must  have  seen  that  an  inheritance 
claimed  by  two  of  the  greatest  potentates  in  Europe  could 
hardly  pass  entire  to  one  claimant;  that  a  partition  was 
therefore  all  but  inevitable;  and  that  the  question  was  in 
truth  merely  between  a  partition  effected  by  firiendly  com- 
promise and  a  partition  effected  by  means  of  a  long  and 
devastating  war. 

There  seems,  therefore,  to  be  no  ground  at  all  for  pro- 
nouncing the  terms  of  the  Treaty  of  Loo  unjust  to  the 
Emperor,  to  the  Spanish  monarchy  considered  as  a  whole,  or 
to  any  part  of  that  monarchy.  Whether  those  terms  were  or 
were  not  too  favourable  to  France  is  quite  another  question. 
It  has  often  been  maintained  that  she  would  have  gained 
more  by  permanently  annexing  to  herself  Guipuscoa,  Naples, 
and  Sicily,  than  by  sending  the  Duke  of  Acgou  or  ike  Duke 
of  Berry  to  reign  at  the  Escurial.  On  this  point,  however,  if 
on  any  point,  respect  is  due  to  the  opinion  of  William.  That 
he  thoroughly  imderstood  the  politics  of  Europe  is  as  certain 
as  that  jealousy  of  the  greatness  of  France  was  with  him  a 
passion,  a  ruling  passion,  ahnost  an  infirmity.  Before  we 
blame  him,  therefore,  for  making  large  concessions  to  the 
power  which  it  was  the  chief  business  of  his  life  to  keep 
within  bounds,  we  shall  do  well  to  consider  whether  those 
concessions  may  not,  on  close  examination,  be  found  to  be 
rather  apparent  than  real.  The  truth  is  that  they  were  so, 
and  were  well  known  to  be  so  both  by  William  and  by 
Lewis. 

Naples  and  Sicily  formed  indeed  a  noble  kingdom,  fertile, 
populous,  blessed  with  a  delicious  climate,  and  excellently 
situated  for  trade.  Such  a  kingdom,  had  it  been  contiguous 
to  Provence,  would  indeed  have  been  a  most  formidable  addi- 
tion to  the  French  monarchy.  But  a  glance  at  the  map 
ought  to  have  been  sufficient  to  undeceive  those  who  ima 
gined  that  the  great  antagonist  of  the  House  of  Bourbon 
oonld  be  so  weak  as  to  lay  the  liberties  of  Europe  at  the  feet 
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And,  if  the  Treaty  should  be  broken  off,  if  the  yast  Spanish  CHAP, 
empire  should  be  struggled  for  and  torn  in  pieces  by  the  rival  .  ^:. 
raoes  of  Bourbon  and  Hapsburg,  was  it  not  possible,  was  it 
not  probable,  that  France  might  lay  her  iron  grasp,  not  on 
Guipuscoa  alone,  but  on  Luzemberg  and  Namur,  on  Hainault, 
Brabant  and  Antwerp,  on  Flanders  East  and  West?  Was 
it  certain  that  the  united  forces  of  all  her  neighbours 
would  be  sufficient  to  compel  her  to  relinquish  her  prey? 
Was  it  not  certain  that  the  contest  would  be  long  and  ter- 
rible? And  would  not  the  English  and  Dutch  think  them- 
selves most  fortunate  if,  after  many  bloody  and  costly  cam- 
paigns, the  French  King  could  be  compelled  to  sign  a  treaty, 
the  same,  word  for  word,  with  that  which  he  was  ready 
uncompeUed  to  sign  nowP 

William,  firmly  relying  on  his  own  judgment,  had  not  yet, 
in  the  whole  course  of  this  momentous  negotiation,  aeked 
the  advice  or  employed  the  agency  of  any  English  minister. 
But  the  treaty  could  not  be  formally  concluded  without  the 
instrumentality  of  one  of  the  Secretaries  of  State  and  of  the 
Great  Seal.  Portland  was  directed  to  write  to  Yemon.  The 
King  himself  wrote  to  the  Chancellor.  Somers  was  autho- 
rised to  consult  any  of  his  colleagues  whom  he  might  think 
fit  to  be  entrusted  with  so  high  a  secret ;  and  he  was  re- 
quested to  give  his  own  opinion  of  the  proposed  arrange- 
ment. If  that  opinion  should  be  favourable,  not  a  day  must 
be  lost.  The  King  of  Spain  might  die  at  any  moment,  and 
could  hardly  live  till  the  winter.  Full  powers  must  be  sent 
to  Loo,  sealed,  but  with  blanks  left  for  the  names  of  the 
plenipotentiaries.  Strict  secresy  must  be  observed ;  and  care 
must  be  taken  that  the  clerks  whose  duty  it  was  to  draw  up 
the  necessary  documents  should  not  entertain  any  suspicion 
of  the  importance  of  the  work  which  they  were  performing. 

The  despatch  firom  Loo  found  Somers  at  a  distance  firom 
aU  his  political  friends,  and  almost  incapacitated  by  infirmities 
and  by  remedies  from  attending  to  serious  business,  his  deli- 
cate frame  worn  out  by  the  labours  and  vigils  of  many  months, 
bifl  head  aching  and  giddy  with  the  first  draught  from  the 
chalybeate  spring.  He  roused  himself,  however,  and  promptly 
commmiicated  by  writing  with  Shrewsbury  and  Orford. 
Montague  and  Yemon  came  down  to  Tunbridge  Wells,  and 
oonfiBned  ftaUy  with  him.  The  opinion  of  the  leading  Whig 
■tateamen  was  communicated  to  the  King  in  a  letter,  which 
waa  not  maoj  months  later  placed  on  the  records  of  Ftolia- 
meiKL     Theae  statesmen  entirely  agreed  with  William  in 
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the  service  which  His  Majesty  had  rendered  to  the  House  of  g^P. 
Bavaria  gave  him  a  right  to  ask  for  some  return.  Wotdd  it  , 
be  too  much  to  expect,  from  the  gratitude  of  the  prince  who 
was  soon  to  be  a  great  king,  some  relaxation  of  the  rigorous 
system  which  excluded  the  English  trade  from  the  Spanish 
colonies?  Such  a  relaxation  would  greatly  endear  His 
Majesty  to  his  subjects. 

With  these  suggestions  the  Chancellor  sent  off  the  powers 
which  the  King  wanted.  They  were  drawn  up  by  Yemon 
with  his  own  hand,  and  sealed  in  such  a  manner,  that  no 
^bordinate  officer  was  let  into  the  secret.  Blanks  were  left, 
as  the  King  had  directed,  for  the  names  of  two  Commis- 
sioners. But  Somers  gently  hinted  that  it  would  be  proper 
to  fill  those  blanks  with  ibe  names  of  persons  who  were 
Vrngligli  by  naturalisation,  if  not  by  birth,  and  who  would 
thc^refore  be  responsible  to  Parliament. 

The  £ing  now  had  what  he  wanted  fix)m  England.  The 
peculiarity  of  the  Batavian  polity  threw  some  difficulties  in 
his  way :  but  every  difficulty  yielded  to  his  authority  and  to 
the  dexterous  management  of  Heinsius.  And  in  truth  the 
treaty  could  not  but  be  favourably  regarded  by  the  States 
General;  for  it  had  been  carefully  framed  with  the  especial 
object  of  preventing  France  firom  obtaining  any  accession  of 
territory  or  influence  on  the  side  of  the  Netherlands ;  and 
Dutchmen,  who  remembered  the  terrible  year  when  the  camp 
of  Lewis  had  been  pitched  between  Utredit  and  Amsterdam, 
were  delighted  to  find  that  he  was  not  to  add  to  his  do- 
minions a  single  fortress  in  their  neighbourhood,  and  were 
quite  willing  to  buy  him  off  with  whole  provinces  under  the 
Fjrrenees  and  the  Apennines.  The  sanction  both  of  the 
federal  and  of  the  provincial  governments  was  given  with 
eaae  and  expedition ;  and  in  the  evening  of  the  4th  of  Sep- 
tember 1698,  the  treaty  was  signed.  As  to  the  blanks  in  th^ 
TgwgKtth  powers,  William  had  attended  to  his  Chancellor'a 
suggestion,  and  had  inserted  the  names  of  Sir  Joseph  Wil- 
littmsoi,  minister  at  the  Hague,  a  bom  Englishman,  and  of 
PorUand,  a  naturalised  Englishman.  The  Grand  Pensionaij 
and  seven  other  Commissioners  signed  on  behalf  of  the 
United  Provinces.  Tallard  alone  signed  for  France.  Hie 
leems  to  have  been  extravagantly  elated  by  what  seemed  to 
be  the  happy  issue  of  the  negotiation  in  which  he  had  borne 
io  great  a  part,  and  in  his  next  despatch  to  Lewis  boasted  of 
tiie  new  treaty  as  destined  to  be  the  most  £unous  that  had 
been  made  during  many  centuries. 
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single  fort,  a  single  islet,  in  any  of  the  four  quarters  of  the  CHAP, 
world,  was  about  to  escape  fix)m  the  sullen  domination  of  .  ^^^'  ^ 
Castile.  To  this  sentiment  all  the  passions  and  prejudices  of 
the  haughty  race  were  subordinate.  "  We  are  ready,*'  such 
was  the  phrase  then  in  their  mouths,  ^^  to  go  to  any  body,  to 
go  to  the  Dauphin,  to  go  to  the  Devil,  so  that  we  all  go  toge- 
ther." In  the  hope  of  averting  the  threatened  dismember- 
ment, the  Spanish  ministers  advised  their  master  to  adopt  as 
his  heir  the  candidate  whose  pretensions  it  was  understood 
that  France,  England  and  Holland  were  inclined  to  support. 
The  advice  was  taken;  and  it  was  soon  everywhere  known 
that  His  Catholic  Majesty  had  solemnly  designated  as  his 
successor  his  nephew  Francis  Joseph,  Electoral  Prince  of 
Bavaria.  France  protested  against  this  arrangement,  not,  as 
far  as  can  now  be  judged,  because  she  meant  to  violate  the 
Treaty  of  Loo,  but  because  it  would  have  been  difiScult  for 
her,  if  she  did  not  protest,  to  insist  on  the  full  execution  of 
that  treaty.  Had  she  silently  acquiesced  in  the  nomination 
of  the  Electoral  Prince,  she  would  have  appeared  to  admit 
that  the  Dauphin's  pretensions  were  unfounded ;  and,  if  she 
admitted  the  Dauphin's  pretensions  to  be  unfounded,  she 
could  not,  without  flagrant  injustice,  demand  several  pro- 
vinces as  the  price  in  consideration  of  which  she  would  con- 
sent to  waive  those  pretensions.  Meanwhile  the  confederates 
had  secured  the  cooperation  of  a  most  important  person,  the 
Elector  of  Bavaria,  who  was  actually  Governor  of  tiie  Nether- 
lands, and  was  likely  to  be  in  a  few  months,  at  fiurthest, 
fiegent  of  .the  whole  Spanish  Monarchy.  He  was  perfectly 
sensible  that  the  consent  of  France,  England  and  Holland  to 
his  son's  elevation  was  worth  purchasing  at  almost  any  cost, 
and,  with  much  alacrity,  promised  that,  when  the  time  came, 
he  would  do  all  in  his  power  to  &cilitate  the  execution  of 
the  IVeaty  of  P^urtition.  He  was  indeed  bound  by  the 
itrcmgest  ties  to  the  confederates  of  Loo.  They  had,  by  a 
secret  article,  added  to  the  treaty,  agreed  that,  if  the  Elec- 
toral Prince  should  become  King  of  Spain,  and  ilien  die  with- 
out israe,  his  &ther  should  be  his  heir.  The  news  that 
yoong  IVancis  Joseph  had  been  declared  heir  to  the  throne  of 
Spain  was  welcome  to  all  the  Potentates  of  Europe  with  the 
single  exception  ofhisgrand&ther  the  Emperor,  llie  vexation 
and  indignation  of  Leopold  were  extreme.  But  there  could 
be  no  doubt  that^  graciously  or  ungraciously,  he  would  submit. 
It  would  have  been  madness  in  him  to  contend  against  all 
Weeten  Snrope  on  land;  and  it  was  physically  impoesible 
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(  llAi*.      fur  him  t<i  wn&r*'  witr  on  tin*  im*4.     Williikiii  wam  thi-n-fiiv  *:  V- 
^\   ,^    til  iiiilul^i*.  iluriii;:  *iiin'  wifkn,  tin*  pliMMin;;  U'lx**!  that  h*^ 
\uu\  Kv  ^kiII  uii«l  tiniiii«'Hn  u\i'rt«il  fn>tii  tin*  i  iiilint^l  ««  rli  * 
^••iii-r.il  war  whi«'h  liml  Litfly  imn'IiiimI  t«.i  U*  iiiiiiiiti«*iit«  mjA 
that  hi*  li.itl  «i*«-un>il  th*'  ^«*at  r«immmiit\  nf  nation*  A^Aiz.«r 
thf  iinilui*  i>n*«l(iuiinantv  nf  <*nt*  t«Hi  iMiwrrl'uI  nii*niU-r. 
rVjmratM-  Hut  th«*  I'K'.L^iin*  anil  tlif  priih*  with  whii  h  hi*  r«'ntfmt  \a*»^\ 

»»xfi  ri. .   ^j^^^  Hii«vi*vH  iif  hiri  fiiri'i;;n  j»«ilif_v  piv«*  pLii'v*  tn  y«ti  iliffrfvr.! 
f«**lin;;4,  uji  niNin  iim  h«>  ]i;;ain  h.ul  t«i  ih-ul  n^itlk  iiur  il^r:;'*'.. 
f«ii  tiling.      Anii,  inih*«Hl,  th<»4f  wh**  inutt   n*vi*n*   hi«   i.*.*  n:  ri 
inii'tt  ;ii  kn«'wl«*<l;jf  fli.it.  ill  •{•mIIii;;  %rith  thi-«i*  fiK-tit-ri*.  h«    ij 
n«<t,  a!  till"  tiiiif,  hh"U-  hi-t  wi>nt«M|  Mtat*-nnian^hi|*.    K>r  a  «•- 
niun,  lii*   ••••••iiiH  nf\»  r  t«»  h*i\»*  U-^-n  n<ifh>  i*'ntU    ttw.ir--    i    » 

niu<*h  i>tr«*ni'«*  iH  ji\rn  \*\  iliiM'i.-.irtt'^v  in  mihuM  t}*:!. -•       II. • 
inini*«t«-p4  \uid  ai'jiri.-M'tl  him  th.it  thf  fi'iult  i>f  thf  •  !• 
]hu\  )M*«*n  unH;if  i.<«f.i«  t*ir\,  an*!    th:it    thi*   ti*in|HT   xf  !h 
n*|ir«*M«-hl.itii***t  nf  tii«*  |hmi|iIi*  wmiM  nN|iiin'  iniu  h  i: 
mi*nt.    rnr«irtun»t«-Ii  h**  <liil  ni't  I.iv  thiii  intimati'in  !•-  l.-^xr* 
Il»*  h.iil  I'V  ]ir<M*l.im;itii>n  tii*-^!  thf  niN'mii;;  iif  th**  lUrliA:..  - '. 
r>r  th**  J'.'th  <if  Nii^cinlNT.     ThiA  n^a^  thi-n  i tiu»i«li  n>i  i^«  » 
\f*rv  iatf  ilav.     F<t  thi*  l.*'niliin  nfOiMin  U-^.in  tiv«*tht-r  v.*.. 
Mit'hai*hn4.H  Tt*nn  ;  unil,  ••ii-n  iliirin;;  th«*  war.  th«*  K;r  ^  >.*- 
i»'.invl\  f\t  r  laih-'l  t«i  n'^'i'i^i*  th*-  i*<iin|*liiiii-!if«  i-f  h;«  !\A;!i-'. 
liiiniA  anil  (  \>niiii<<n*i  ('h  th**  ''th  *»i  N<*\i*iiiUr.  th*-  ASit;;^  •  rm^ 
K'th  'f  liii  Mr^h  an*l  ••!"  !ii<t   m*  ni"r.i)'Ii'  l.ui-is!;^".      T:.-    : 
ni*-rt>"i*«   i.i'-iiiJ- : "»  •'!    ll*"    II«t-iiM'   i-l"  4 '••iiifn><u<i   wh*    n    •» 

t«-w:»,  h.i'ii:.,:  •)»' ir  tin ;i   Mit  ir  h:i!i'i«.  t'-riiifl   .i'^..    & 
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more  and  more  acrid  every  day,  till  they  entered  on  their     CHAP, 
functions.     One  question  was  much  agitated  during  this  un-  ^ 


pleasant  interval.  Who  was  to  be  Speaker?  The  Junto  Ijttktoii 
wished  to  place  Sir  Thomas  Littleton  in  the  chair.  He  was  speaker, 
one  of  their  ablest,  most  zealous  and  most  steadfast  friends ; 
and  had  been,  both  in  the  House  of  Commons  and  at  the 
Board  of  Treasury,  an  invaluable  second  to  Montague.  There 
was  reason  indeed  to  expect  a  strong  opposition.  That  Little- 
ton was  a  Whig,  was  a  grave  objection  to  him  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Tories.  That  he  was  a  placeman,  and  that  he  was  for 
a  standing  army,  were  grave  objections  to  him  in  the  opinion 
of  many  who  were  not  Tories.  But  nobody  else  came  for- 
ward. The  health  of  the  late  Speaker  Foley  had  failed.  Mus- 
grave  was  talked  of  in  coffeehouses :  but  the  rumour  that  he 
would  be  proposed  soon  died  away.  Seymour's  name  was  in 
a  few  mouths :  but  Seymour's  day  had  gone  by.  He  still 
possessed,  indeed,  those  advantages  which  had  once  made 
him  the  first  of  the  country  gentlemen  of  England ;  illus- 
trious  descent,  ample  forhme,  ready  aad  weighty  eloquence, 
perfect  familiarity  with  parliamentary  business.  But  all  these 
things  could  not  do  so  much  to  raise  him  as  his  moral  character 
did  to  drag  him  down.  Haughtiness  such  as  his,  though  it 
could  never  have  been  liked,  might,  if  it  had  been  imited  with 
elevated  sentiments  of  virtue  and  honour,  have  been  pardoned. 
But  of  all  the  forms  of  pride,  even  the  pride  of  upstart  wealth 
not  excepted,  the  most  offensive  is  the  pride  of  ancestry  when 
foimd  in  company  with  sordid  and  ignoble  vices,  greediness, 
mendacity,  knavery  and  impudence ;  and  such  was  the  pride 
of  Seymour.  Many,  even  of  those  who  were  well  pleased  to 
see  the  ministers  galled  by  his  keen  and  skilful  rhetoric, 
remembered  that  he  had  sold  himself  more  than  once,  and 
suspected  that  he  was  impatient  to  sell  himself  again.  On 
the  very  eve  of  the  opening  of  Parliament,  a  little  tract  en- 
titled ^^Considerations  on  the  Choice  of  a  Speaker"  was 
widely  circulated,  and  seems  to  have  produced  a  great  sensa- 
tion. The  writer  cautioned  the  representatives  of  the  people, 
at  some  length,  against  Littleton ;  and  then,  in  even  Bbranger 
language,  though  more  concisely,  against  Seymour :  but  did 
not  suggest  any  third  person.  The  sixth  of  December  came, 
and  foxmd  the  Coimtry  party,  as  it  called  itself,  still  unpro- 
vided with  a  candidate.  The  King,  who  had  not  been  many 
hours  in  London,  took  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords.  The 
Commons  were  summoned  to  the  bar,  and  were  directed  to 
eboose  a  Speaker.    They  returned  to  their  Chamber.    Har- 
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number  he  could  not  answer  for  the  public  safetj.  William,  CHAP, 
firmly  convinced  that  twenty  thousand  would  be  too  few, 
refused  to  make  or  empower  others  to  make  a  proposition 
which  seemed  to  him  absurd  and  disgracefuL  Thus,  at  a 
moment  at  which  it  was  peculiarly  desirable  that  all  who 
bore  a  part  in  the  executiye  administration  should  act  cor- 
dially together,  there  was  serious  dissension  between  him 
and  his  ablest  councillors.  For  that  dissension  neither  he 
nor  they  can  be  severely  blamed.  They  were  differently 
situated,  and  necessarily  saw  the  same  objects  fix)m  different 
points  of  view.  He,  as  was  natural,  considered  the  question 
chiefly  as  an  European  question.  They,  as  was  natural,  con- 
sidered it  chiefly  as  an  English  question.  They  had  found 
the  antipathy  to  a  standing  army  insurmountably  strong 
even  in  the  late  Parliament,  a  Parliament  disposed  to  place 
large  confidence  in  them  and  in  their  master.  In  the  new 
Parliament  that  antipathy  amounted  almost  to  a  mania. 
That  liberty,  law,  property,  could  never  be  secured  while  the 
Sovereign  had  a  large  body  of  regular  troops  at  his  command 
in  time  of  peace,  and  that  of  all  regular  troops  foreign  troops 
were  the  most  to  be  dreaded,  had,  during  the  recent  elections, 
been  repeated  in  every  town  hall  and  market  place,  and 
scrawled  upon  every  dead  wall.  The  reductions  of  the  pre- 
ceding year,  it  was  said,  even  if  they  had  been  honestly  car- 
ried into  effect,  would  not  have  been  sufficient ;  and  they  had 
not  been  honestly  carried  into  effect.  On  this  subject  the 
ministers  pronounced  the  temper  of  the  Commons  to  be  such 
that,  if  any  person  high  in  office  were  to  ask  for  what  His 
Majesty  thought  necessary,  there  would  assuredly  be  a  violent 
explosion:  the  majority  would  probably  be  provoked  into 
disbanding  all  that  remained  of  the  army ;  and  the  kingdom 
would  be  left  without  a  single  soldier.  William,  however, 
could  not  be  brought  to  believe  that  the  case  was  so  hopeless. 
He  listened  too  eagerly  to  some  secret  adviser, — Sunderland 
was  probably  the  man, — ^who  accused  Montague  and  Somers  of 
cowardice  and  insincerity.  They  had,  it  was  whispered  in  the 
royal  ear,  a  majority  whenever  they  really  wanted  one.  They 
were  bent  upon  placing  their  friend  Littleton  in  the  Speaker's 
chair ;  and  they  had  carried  their  point  triumphantly.  They 
would  carry  as  triumphantly  a  vote  for  a  respectable  military 
establishment  if  the  honour  of  their  master  and  the  safety  of 
their  oonntxy  were  as  dear  to  them  as  the  petty  interest  of 
their  own  hyetiom  It  was  to  no  purpose  that  the  King  was 
told,  what  was  nevertheless  perfectly  true,  that  not  one  half 
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attached,  and  not  without  reason,  to  the  Blue  Dutch  Foot  CHAP. 
Guards.  That  brigade  liad  served  under  him  for  many  years,  .  ^™^v 
and  had  been  eminently  distinguished  by  courage,  discipline 
and  fideliiy.  In  December  1688  that  brigade  had  been  the 
irst  in  his  army  to  enter  the  English  capital,  and  had  been 
entrusted  with  the  important  duty  of  occupying  Whitehall 
aid  guarding  the  person  of  James.  Eighteen  months  later, 
that  brigade  had  been  the  first  to  plunge  into  the  waters  of 
the  Boyne.  Nor  had  the  conduct  of  these  veteran  soldiers 
been  less  exemplary  in  their  quarters  than  in  the  field.  The 
vote  which  required  the  King  to  discard  them  merely  because 
they  were  what  he  himself  was  seemed  to  him  a  personal 
affiront.  All  these  vexations  and  scandals  he  imagined  that 
his  ministers  might  have  averted,  if  they  had  been  more  soli- 
citous for  his  honour  and  for  the  success  of  his  great  schemes 
of  policy-,  and  less  solicitous  about  their  own  popularity.  They, 
on  the  oiher  hand,  continued  to  assure  him,  and,  as  ikr  as  can 
now  be  jidged,  to  assure  him  with  perfect  truih,  that  it  was 
altogethei  out  of  their  power  to  effect  what  he  wished.  Some- 
thing they  might  perhaps  be  able  to  do.  Many  members  of 
the  House  cf  Commons  had  said  in  private  that  seven  thou- 
sand men  yns  too  small  a  number.  If  His  Majesty  would  let 
it  be  understood  that  he  should  consider  those  who  should 
vote  for  ten  tht)usand  as  having  done  him  good  service,  there 
might  be  hopes  But  there  could  be  no  hope  if  gentlemen 
found  that  by  voting  for  ten  thousand  they  should  please  no- 
body, that  they  skould  be  held  up  to  the  counties  and  towns 
which  they  represented  as  turncoats  and  slaves  for  going  so  &r 
to  meet  his  vnshes,9iid  that  they  should  be  at  the  same  time 
frowned  upon  at  Keiisington  for  not  going  fiuiher.  The  King 
was  not  to  be  moved.  He  had  been  too  great  to  sink  into 
littleness  without  a  struggle.  He  had  been  the  soul  of  two 
great  coalitions,  the  dread  of  France,  the  hope  of  all  op- 
piessed  nations.  And  titba  he  to  be  degraded  into  a  mere 
puppet  of  the  Harleys  aad  the  Howes,  a  petty  prince  who 
could  neither  help  nor  hurt,  a  less  formidable  enemy  and  less 
valuable  ally  than  the  Elector  of  Brandenburg  or  the  Duke 
of  SavoyP  His  spirit,  quite  as  arbitrary  and  impatient  of 
control  as  that  of  any  of  his  predecessors,  Stuart,  Tudor,  or 
Fkuitagenet,  swelled  high  against  this  ignominious  bondage. 
It  was  well  known  at  Versailles  that  he  was  cruelly  mortified 
and  incensed ;  and,  during  a  short  time,  a  strange  hope  was 
eherislied  these  that,  in  the  heat  of  his  resentment^  he  might 
be  induced  to  imitate  his  uncles,  Charles  and  James,  to  con- 
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fifoyemincnt  of  the  realm :  he  would  pass  that  bilL  and  with-     CHAP, 
draw  fix)m  a  post  in  which  he  could  no  longer  be  useftil ;  but  >      f^  ^ 
he  should  always  take  a  deep  interest  in  the  wel&re  of  Eng- 
land ;  and,  if  what  he  foreboded  should  come  to  pass,  if  in 
some  day  of  danger  she  should  again  need  his  services,  his 
life  should  be  hazarded  as  freely  as  ever  in  her  defence. 

When  the  King  showed  his  speech  to  the  Chancellor,  that 
wise  minister  forgot  for  a  moment  his  habitual  self  command. 
<<  This  is  extravagance.  Sir,''  he  said:  ^^this  is  madness.  I  im- 
plore your  Majesty,  for  the  sake  of  your  own  honour,  not  to 
say  to  anybody  else  what  you  have  said  to  me."  He  argued 
the  matter  during  two  hours,  and  no  doubt  lucidly  and  for- 
cibly. William  listened  patiently;  but  his  purpose  remained 
unchanged. 

The  alarm  of  the  ministers  seems  to  have  been  increased  by 
finding  that  the  King's  intention  had  been  confided  to  Marl- 
borough, the  very  last  man  to  whom  such  a  secret  would  have 
been  imparted  unless  William  had  really  made  up  his  mind 
to  abdicate  in  favour  of  the  Princess  of  Denmark.  Somers 
had  another  audience,  and  again  began  to  expostulate.  But 
William  cut  him  short.  ^^  We  shall  not  agree,  my  Lord;  my 
mind  is  made  up."  ^^  Then,  Sir,"  said  Somers,  ^^  I  have  to 
request  that  I  may  be  excused  from  assisting  as  Chancellor 
at  the  fatal  act  which  Your  Majesty  meditates.  It  was  {torn 
my  King  that  I  received  this  seal ;  and  I  beg  that  he  will  ta.ke 
it  fix)m  me  while  he  is  still  my  King." 

In  these  circumstances  the  ministers,  though  with  scarcely 
the  faintest  hope  of  success,  determined  to  try  what  they  could 
do  to  meet  the  King's  wishes.  A  select  committee  had  been 
appointed  by  the  House  of  Commons  to  frame  a  bill  for  the 
disbanding  of  all  the  troops  above  seven  thousand.  A  motion 
was  made  by  one  of  the  Court  party  that  this  Committee 
should  be  instructed  to  reconsider  the  number  of  men.  Yer- 
nou  acquitted  himself  well  in  the  debate.  Montague  spoke 
with  even  more  than  his  wonted  ability  and  energy,  but  in 
vain.  So  fiur  was  he  from  being  able  to  rally  round  him  such 
a  majority  as  that  which  had  supported  him  in  the  preceding 
Ptoliament,  that  he  could  not  count  on  the  support  even  of 
the  placemen  who  sate  at  the  same  executive  board  with  him. 
^niomas  Pelham,  who  had,  only  a  few  months  before,  been 
made  a  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  tried  to  answer  him.  *^  I  own," 
said  Pelham,  ^*  that  last  year  I  thought  a  large  land  force 
neoessarj :  this  year  I  think  such  a  force  unnecessary ;  but 
I  deny  that  I  have  been  guiliy  of  any  inconsistency.  Last 
jear  the  great  question  of  the  Spanish  succession  was  un- 
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and  every  one  of  those  years  he  had  made  memorable  by  creat  CHAP, 
paxliameitary  victories,  and  by  great  pubUc  services.  It  ^^• 
Ld  seexalat  his  success  ou^ht  to  have  been  gratifying  to 
the  nation,  and  especially  to  that  assembly  of  which  he  was 
the  chief  ornament,  of  which  indeed  he  might  be  called  the 
creature.  The  representatives  of  the  people  ought  to  have 
been  well  pleased  to  find  that  their  approbation  could,  in  the 
new  order  of  things,  do  for  the  man  whom  they  delighted  to 
honour  aQ  that  the  mightiest  of  the  Tudors  could  do  for 
Leicester,  or  the  most  arbitrary  of  the  Stuarts  for  Strafford. 
But,  strange  to  say,  the  Commons  soon  began  to  regard  with 
an  evil  eye  that  greatness  which  was  their  own  work.  The 
fault  indeed  was  partly  Montague's.  With  all  his  ability,  he 
had  not  the  wisdom  to  avert,  by  suavity  and  moderation,  that 
curse,  the  inseparable  concomitant  of  prosperity  and  glory, 
which  the  ancients  personified  under  the  name  of  Nemesis. 
His  head,  strong  for  all  the  purposes  of  debate  and  arith- 
metical calculation,  was  weak  against  the  intoxicating  influ- 
ence of  success  and  &me.  He  became  proud  even  to  insolence. 
Old  companions,  who,  a  very  few  years  before,  had  punned 
and  rhymed  with  him  in  garrets,  had  dined  with  him  at  cheap 
ordinaries,  had  sate  with  him  in  the  pit,  and  had  lent  him 
some  silver  to  pay  his  seamstress's  bill,  hardly  knew  their 
firiend  Charles  in  the  great  man  who  could  not  forget  for  one 
moment  that  he  was  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  that  he  was 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  that  he  had  been  a  Begent  of 
the  kingdom,  that  he  had  foimded  the  Bank  of  England  and 
the  new  East  Lidia  Company,  that  he  had  restored  the  cur- 
rency, that  he  had  invented  the  Exchequer  Bills,  that  he 
had  planned  the  General  Mortgage,  and  that  he  had  been 
pronounced,  by  a  solemn  vote  of  the  Commons,  to  have 
deserved  all  the  fii^vours  which  he  had  received  from  the 
Crown.  It  was  said  that  admiration  of  himself  and  contempt 
of  others  were  indicated  by  all  his  gestures  and  written  in  all 
the  lines  of  his  &Loe.  The  very  way  in  which  the  little  jack- 
anapes, as  the  hostile  pamphleteers  loved  to  call  him,  strutted 
throuffh  the  lobby,  making  the  most  of  his  small  fiffure,  risinir 
on  hi.  toe,  and  perking  up  his  chin,  made  him  eneXT  bZ 
and  arrogant  sayings  were  imputed  to  him,  and  perhaps  in- 
rented  for  him.  He  was  accused  of  boasting  that  there  was 
nothing  that  he  could  not  carry  through  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, that  he  could  turn  the  majority  round  his  finger.  A 
crowd  of  libellers  assailed  him  with  much  more  than  political 
hatred.     Boundless  rapaciiy  and  corruption  were  laid  to  his 
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letters.    But  a  ruler  who  shows  &your  to  the  few  men  of    CHAP, 
letters  who  deserve  it  inflicts  on  the  many  the  miseries  of         ,    *  ^ 
disappointed  hope,  of  affix)nted  pride,  of  jealousy  cruel  as  the 
grave.    All  the  rage  of  a  multitude  of  authors,  irritated  at 
once  by  the  sting  of  want  and  by  the  sting  of  vanity,  is  di- 
rected against  the  unfortunate  patron.    It  is  true  that  the 
thanks  and  eulogies  of  those  whom  he  has  befriended  will  be 
remembered  when  the  invectives  of  those  whom  he  has 
neglected  are  forgotten.     But  in  his  own  time  the  obloquy 
will  probably  make  as  much  noise  and  find  as  much  credit  as 
the  panegyric.     The  name  of  Msocenas  has  been  made  im- 
mortal by  Horace  and  Virgil,  and  is  popularly  used  to  desig- 
nate an  accomplished  statesman,  who  lives  in  close  intimacy 
with  the  greatest  poets  and  wits  of  his  time,  and  heaps  benefits 
on  them  with  the  most  delicate  generosity.     But  it  may  well 
be  suspected  that,  if  the  verses  of  Alpinus  and  Fannius,  of 
Bavins  and  Msevius,  had  come  down  to  us,  we  might  see 
Maecenas  represented  as  the  most  niggardly  and  tasteless  of 
human  beings,  nay,  as  a  man  who,  on  system,  neglected  and 
persecuted  all  intellectual  superiority.    It  is  certain  that 
Montague  was  thus  represented  by  contemporary  scribblers. 
They  told  the  world  in  essays,  in  letters,  in  dialogues,  in 
ballads,  that  he  would  do  nothing  for  anybody  without  being 
paid  either  in  money  or  in  some  vile  services ;  that  he  not 
only  never  rewarded  merit,  but  hated  it  whenever  he  saw  it ; 
that  he  practised  the  meanest  arts  for  the  purpose  of  depress- 
ing it ;  that  those  whom  he  protected  and  enriched  were  not 
men  of  ability  and  virtue,  but  wretches  distingmshed  only  by 
their  sycophancy  and  their  low  debaucheries.     And  this  was 
said  of  the  man  who  made  the  fortune  of  Joseph  Addison, 
and  of  Isaac  Newton. 

Nothing  had  done  more  to  diminish  the  influence  of  Mon- 
tague in  the  House  of  Commons  than  a  step  which  he  had 
taken  a  £aw  weeks  before  the  meeting  of  the  Parliament.  It 
would  seem  that  the  result  of  the  general  election  had  made 
him  uneasy,  and  that  he  had  looked  anxiously  round  him  for 
some  harbour  in  which  he  might  take  refuge  from  the  storms 
which  seemed  to  be  gathering.  While  his  thoughts  were 
thus  employed,  he  learned  that  the  Auditorship  of  the  Ex- 
chequer had  suddenly  become  vacant.  The  Auditorship  was 
held  fi»r  life.  The  duties  were  formal  and  easy ;  the  gains 
were  uncertain:  for  they  rose  and  fell  with  the  public  expen- 
ditove :  but  they  could  hardly,  in  time  of  peace,  and  under 
tlie  inosfeecoiioimcal  administrationy  be  less  than  four  thousand 
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CHAP,  pounds  a  year,  and  were  likely,  in  time  of  war,  to  be  more 
^^^•^  than  double  of  that  sum.  Montague  marked  this  great  office 
for  his  own.  He  could  not  indeed  take  it,  while  he  continued 
to  be  in  charge  of  the  public  purse.  For  it  would  haTe  been 
indecent,  and  perhaps  illegal,  that  he  should  audit  his  own 
accounts.  He  therefore  selected  his  brother  Christopher, 
whom  he  had  lately  made  a  Commissioner  of  the  Excise,  to 
keep  the  place  for  him.  There  was,  as  may  easily  be  sup- 
posed, no  want  of  powerful  and  noble  competitors  for  such  a 
prize.  Leeds  had,  more  than  twenty  years  before,  obtained 
from  Charles  the  Second  a  patent  granting  the  reversion  to 
Caermarthen.  Godolphin,  it  was  said,  pleaded  a  promise 
made  by  William.  But  Montague  maintained,  and  was,  it 
seems,  right  in  maintaining,  that  both  the  patent  of  Charies 
and  the  promise  of  William  had  been  given  under  a  mistake, 
and  that  the  right  of  appointing  the  auditor  belonged,  not  to 
the  Crown,  but  to  the  Board  of  Treasury.  He  carried  his 
point  with  characteristic  audacity  and  celerity.  The  news  of 
the  yacancy  reached  London  on  a  Sunday.  On  the  Tuesday 
the  new  Auditor  was  sworn  in.  The  ministers  were  amaxed. 
Even  the  Chancellor,  with  whom  Montague  was  on  terms  of 
intimate  friendship,  had  not  been  consulted.  Glodolpliin  de- 
voured his  ill  temper.  Caermarthen  ordered  out  his  wonderful 
yacht,  and  hastened  to  complain  to  the  King,  who  was  then 
at  Loo.     But  what  had  been  done  could  not  be  undone. 

This  bold  stroke  placed  Montague's  fortmie,  in  the  lower 
sense  of  the  word,  out  of  hazard,  but  increased  the  animositr 
of  his  enemies  and  cooled  the  zeal  of  his  adherents.  Li  a 
letter  written  by  one  of  his  colleagues.  Secretary  Vernon,  od 
the  day  aft;er  the  appointment,  the  Auditorship  is  described 
as  at  once  a  safe  and  lucrative  place.  "But  I  thought/' 
Vernon  proceeds,  "  Mr.  Montague  was  too  aspiring  to  stoop 
to  anything  below  the  height  he  was  in,  and  that  he  least 
considered  profit."  This  feeling  was  no  doubt  shared  by 
many  of  the  friends  of  the  ministry.  It  was  plain  that 
Montague  was  preparing  a  retreat  for  himself.  This  flinch- 
ing of  the  captain,  just  on  the  eve  of  a  perilous  campaign, 
naturally  disheartened  the  whole  army.  It  deserves  to  be 
remarked  that,  more  than  eighty  years  later,  another  great 
parliamentary  leader  was  placed  in  a  very  similar  situation. 
The  younger  William  Pitt  held  in  1784  the  same  offices  which 
Montague  had  held  in  1698.  Pitt  was  pressed  in  1784  by 
poUtical  difficulties  not  less  than  those  with  which  Montague 
had  contended  in  1698.     Pitt  was  also  in  1784  a  much  poorer 
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man  than  Montague  in  1698.  Pitt,  in  1784,  like  Montague  CHAP, 
in  1698,  had  at  his  own  absolute  disposal  a  lucrative  sinecure  ^^^'^  * 
place  in  the  Exchequer.  Pitt  gave  away  the  office  which 
would  have  made  him  an  opulent  man,  and  gave  it  away  in 
such  a  manner  as  at  once  to  reward  unfortunate  merit,  and  to 
relieve  the  country  from  a  burden.  For  this  disinterestedness 
he  was  repaid  by  the  enthusiastic  applause  of  his  followers, 
by  the  enforced  respect  of  his  opponents,  and  by  the  confi- 
dence which,  through  all  the  vicissitudes  of  a  chequered  and 
at  length  disastrous  career,  the  great  body  of  Englishmen 
reposed  in  his  public  spirit  and  in  his  personal  integrity.  In 
the  intellectual  qualities  of  a  statesman  Montague  was  pro- 
bably not  inferior  to  Pitt.  But  the  magnanimity,  the  daunt- 
less courage,  the  contempt  for  riches  and  for  baubles,  to  which, 
more  than  to  any  intellectual  quality,  Pitt  owed  his  long  as- 
cendancy, were  wanting  to  Montague. 

The  faults  of  Montague  were  great ;  but  his  punishment 
was  cruel.  It  was  indeed  a  punishment  which  must  have 
been  more  bitter  than  the  bitterness  of  death  to  a  man  whose 
vanity  was  exquisitely  sensitive,  and  who  had  been  spoiled  by 
early  and  rapid  success  and  by  constant  prosperity.  Before 
the  new  Parliament  had  been  a  month  sitting  it  was  plain 
that  his  empire  was  at  an  end.  He  spoke  with  the  old  elo- 
quence ;  but  his  speeches  no  longer  called  forth  the  old  re- 
sponse. Whatever  he  proposed  was  maliciously  scrutinised. 
The  success  of  his  budget  of  the  preceding  year  had  surpassed 
all  expectation.  The  two  millions  which  he  had  undertaken 
to  find  had  been  raised  with  a  rapidity  which  seemed  magical. 
Yet  for  bringing  the  riches  of  the  City,  in  an  unprecedented 
flood,  to  overflow  the  Exchequer  he  was  reviled  as  if  his  scheme 
had  &iled  more  ludicrously  than  the  Tory  Land  Bank.  Em- 
boldened by  his  unpopularity,  the  Old  East  India  Company 
presented  a  petition  praying  that  the  Greneral  Society  Act, 
which  his  influence  and  eloquence  had  induced  the  late  Par- 
liament to  pass,  might  be  extensively  modified.  Howe  took 
the  matter  up.  It  was  moved  that  leave  should  be  given  to 
bring  in  a  bill  according  to  the  prayer  of  the  petition ;  the 
motion  was  carried  by  a  hundred  and  seventy-five  votes  to  a 
hundred  and  forty-eight ;  and  the  whole  question  of  the  trade 
with  the  Eastern  seas  was  reopened.  The  bill  was  brought 
in,  but  was,  with  great  difficulty  and  by  a  very  small  majority, 
thrown  out  on  the  second  reading.^    On  other  financial  ques- 
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bj  a  miyority  of  the  House  of  Oommons  is  no  doubt  an  eviL     CHAP. 
But,  when  this  is  the  case,  he  will  nowhere  be  so  harmless  .  ^^^' . 
afl  at  the  head  of  aflBurs.    As  he  already  possesses  the  power 
to  do  boundless  mischief  it  is  desirable  to  give  him  a  strong 
motive  to  abstain  from  doing  mischief;  and  such  a  motive 
he  has  from  the  moment  that  he  is  entrusted  with  the  admin- 
istration.   Office  of  itself  does  much  to  equalise  politicians. 
It  by  no  means  brings  all  characters  to  a  level :  but  it  does 
bring  high  characters  down  and  low  characters  up  towards 
a  common  standard.    In  power  the  most  patriotic  and  most 
enlightened  statesman  finds  that  he  must  disappoint  the  ex- 
pectations of  his  admirers :  that,  if  he  effects  any  good,  he 
must  effect  it  by  compromise ;  that  he  must  relinquish  many 
&vourite  schemes ;  that  he  must  bear  with  many  abuses.  On 
the  other  hand,  power  turns  the  very  vices  of  the  most  worth- 
less adventurer,  his  selfish  ambition,  his  sordid  cupidity,  his 
vanity,  his  cowardice,  into  a  sort  of  public  spirit.    The  most 
greedy  and  cruel  wrecker  that  ever  put  up  fSalse  lights  to  lure 
mariners  to  their  destruction  will  do  his  best  to  preserve  a 
ship  from  going  to  pieces  on  the  rocks,  if  he  is  taken  on 
boflurd  of  her  and  made  pilot :  and  so  the  most  profligate 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  must  wish  that  trade  may 
flourish,  that  the  revenue  may  come  in  well,  and  that  he  may 
be  able  to  take  taxes  off  instead  of  putting  them  on.    The 
most  profligate  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  must  wish  to 
receive  news  of  a  victory  like  that  of  the  Nile  rather  than  of 
a  mutiny  like  that  at  tne  Nore.    There  is,  therefore,  a  limit 
to  the  evil  which  is  to  be  apprehended  from  the  worst  min- 
istry that  is  likely  ever  to  exist  in  England.    But  to  the  evil 
of  having  no  ministry,  to  the  evil  of  having  a  House  of  Com- 
mons permanentiy  at  war  with  the  executive  government^ 
there  is  absolutely  no  limit.    This  was  signally  proved  in 
1699  and  1700.    Had  the  statesmen  of  the  Junto,  as  soon 
as  they  had  ascertained  the  temper  of  the  new  parliament^ 
acted  as  statesmen  similarly  situated  would  now  act,  great 
calamities  would  have  been  averted.   The  chiefs  of  the  opposi- 
tion must  then  have  been  called  upon  to  form  a  government. 
With  the  power  of  the  late  ministry  the  responsibility  of  the 
late  ministry  would  have  been  transfeired  to  them ;  and  that 
responsibili^  would  at  once  have  sobered  them.    The  orator 
whose  eloquence  had  been  the  delight  of  the  Country  party 
would  have  had  to  exert  his  ingenuity  on  a  new  set  <^ 
topioa.     There  would  have  been  an  end  of  his  invectives 
•gainst  ooortiers  and  placemen,  of  piteous  moanings  about 
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posedness,  till  the  general  election  of  1705.    No  portion  of    CHAP. 
our  parliamentary  liistorj  is  less  pleasing  or  more  instmc-     ^^^* 


tive.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  House  of  Commons  became 
altogether  nngoyemable,  abused  its  gigantic  power  with  un- 
just and  insolent  caprice,  browbeat  King  and  Lords,  the 
Courts  of  Common  Law  and  the  Constituent  bodies,  violated 
rights  guaranteed  by  the  Great  Charter,  and  at  length  made 
itself  so  odious  that  the  people  were  glad  to  take  shelter, 
imder  the  protection  of  the  throne  and  of  the  hereditary 
aristocracy,  from  the  tyranny  of  the  assembly  which  had 
been  chosen  by  themselves. 

The  evU  which  brought  so  much  discredit  on  representa- 
tive institutions  was  of  gradual  though  of  rapid  growth,  and 
did  not,  in  the  first  session  of  the  parliament  of  1698,  take 
the  most  alarming  form.  The  lead  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons had,  however,  entirely  passed  away  from  Montague, 
who  was  still  the  first  minister  of  finance,  to  the  chiefi3  of 
the  turbtdent  and  discordaat  opposition.  Among  those  chiefs 
the  most  powerful  was  Harley,  who,  while  almost  constantly 
acting  with  the  Tories  and  High  Churchmen,  continued  to 
use,  on  occasions  cunningly  selected,  the  political  and  re- 
ligions  phn«eology  which  he  had  learned  in  his  youth  among 
the  Soundheads.  He  thus,  while  high  in  the  esteem  of  the 
country  gentlemen  and  even  of  his  hereditary  enemies,  the 
country  paxsons,  retained  a  portion  of  the  favour  with  which 
he  and  his  ancestors  had  long  been  regarded  by  Whigs  and 
Nonconformists.  He  was  therefore  peculiarly  well  qualified 
to  act  as  mediator  between  the  two  sections  of  the  majority. 

The  bill  for  the  disbanding  of  the  army  passed  with  little  Bill  for 
opposition  through  the  House  till  it  reached  the  last  stage.  ^i«^»adiiig 
iS^at  length,  a  stand  was  made,  but  in  vain.     VeX  '^'^'' 
wrote  the  next  day  to  Shrewsbury  that  the  ministers  had  had 
a  division  which  ibej  need  not  be  ashamed  of:  for  that  they 
had  mustered  a  hundred  and  fifty-four  against  two  hundred 
and  twenty-one.     Such  a  division  would  not  be  considered 
as  matter  of  boast  by  a  Secretary  of  State  in  our  time. 

The  bill  went  up  to  the  House  of  Lords,  where  it  was  re- 
garded with  no  great  fii^vour.  But  this  was  not  one  of  those 
occasions  on  which  the  House  of  Lords  can  act  eflTectually 
as  a  check  on  the  popular  branch  of  the  legislature.  No 
good  would  have  been  done  by  rejecting  the  bill  for  disband- 
ing the  troops,  unless  the  King  could  have  been  furnished 
-with  the  means  of  inaint>aining  them ;  and  with  such  means 
he  could  be  ftiznished  only  by  the  House  of  Commons. 
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Commons  that  he  had  come  down  to  pass  their  bill  as  soon  CHAP, 
as  it  was  ready  for  him.  He  conld  not  indeed  but  think  that  :^'  - 
they  had  carried  the  reduction  of  the  army  to  a  dangerous 
extent.  He  conld  not  bnt  feel  that  they  had  treated  him  un- 
kindly in  requiring  him  to  part  with  those  guards  who  had 
come  over  with  him  to  deliver  England,  and  who  had  since 
been  near  him  on  every  field  of  battle.  But  it  was  his  fixed 
opinion  that  nothing  could  be  so  pernicious  to  the  State  as 
that  he  should  be  regarded  by  his  people  with  distrust,  dis- 
trust of  which  he  had  not  expected  to  be  the  object  after 
what  he  had  endeavoured,  ventured,  and  acted,  to  restore 
and  to  secure  their  liberties.  He  had  now,  he  said,  told  the 
Houses  plainly  the  reason,  the  only  reason,  which  had  in- 
duced him  to  pass  their  bill ;  and  it  was  his  duty  to  tell  them 
plainly,  in  discharge  of  his  high  trust,  and  in  order  that  none 
might  hold  him  accountable  for  the  evils  which  he  had  vainly 
endeavoured  to  avert,  that,  in  his  judgment,  the  nation  was 
left  too  much  exposed. 

When  the  Commons  returned  to  their  chamber,  and  the 
King's  speech  had  been  read  from  the  chair,  Howe  attempted 
to  raise  a  storm.  A  gross  insult  had  been  offered  to  the 
House.  The  King  ought  to  be  asked  who  had  put  such 
words  into  his  mouth.  But  the  spiteful  agitator  found  no 
support.  The  majority  were  so  much  pleased  with  the  King 
for  promptly  passing  the  bill  that  they  were  not  disposed  to 
quairel  witib  him  for  firankly  declaring  that  he  disliked  it. 
It  was  resolved  without  a  division  that  an  address  should  be 
presented,  thanking  him  for  his  gracious  speech  and  for  his 
ready  compliance  with  the  wishes  of  his  people,  and  assuring 
him  that  his  grateful  Commons  would  never  forget  the  great 
things  which  he  had  done  for  the  country,  would  never  give 
him  cause  to  think  them  unkind  or  undutiful,  and  would,  on 
all  occasions,  stand  by  him  against  all  enemies. 

Just  at  this  juncture  tidings  arrived  which  might  well  Bottlior 
ndse  misgivings  in  the  minds  of  those  who  had  voted  for  2»f^*^ 
xeducing  the  national  means  of  defence.   The  Electoral  Prince  Prinoe  of 
oi  Bavaria  was  no  more.    The  Grazette  which  announced  that  ^^'^^^ 
the  Disbanding  Bill  had  received  the  royal  assent  informed 
Qie  pabHc  that  he  was  dangerously  iU  at  Brussels.     The  next 
Ctacette  contained  the  news  of  his  death.     Only  a  few  weeks 
had  elapsed  since  all  who  were  anxious  for  the  peace  of  the 
world  had  learned  with  joy  that  he  had  been  named  heir  to 
fhe  S|pflniBh  throne.     That  the  boy  just  entering  upon  life 
nith  raoh  hopet  should  die,  while  the  wretched  Charles,  long 
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the  French  "King.    There  was  a  turn  in  the  tide  of  public     OHAP. 
opinion;  and  no  part  of  statesmanship  is  more  important  ' - 


than  the  art  of  taldng  the  tide  of  public  opinion  at  the  turn. 
On  more  than  one  occasion  William  showed  himself  a  master 
of  that  art.  But,  on  the  present  occasion,  a  sentiment,  in  it- 
self amiable  and  respectable,  led  him  to  commit  the  greatest 
mistake  of  his  whole  life.  Had  he  at  this  conjuncture  again 
earnestly  pressed  on  the  Houses  the  importance  of  providing 
for  the  defence  of  the  kingdom,  and  asked  of  them  an  additional 
number  of  English  troops,  it  is  not  improbable  that  he  might 
have  carried  his  point ;  it  is  certain  that,  if  he  had  filled, 
there  would  have  been  nothing  ignominious  in  his  &ilure. 
Unhappily,  instead  of  raising  a  great  pubUc  question,  on  which 
he  was  in  the  right,  on  which  he  had  a  good  chance  of  suc- 
ceeding, and  on  which  he  might  have  been  defeated  without 
any  loss  of  dignity,  he  chose  to  raise  a  personal  question,  on 
which  he  was  in  the  wrong,  on  which,  right  or  wrong,  he  was 
sure  to  be  beaten,  and  on  which  he  could  not  be  beaten  with- 
out being  degraded.  Instead  of  pressing  for  more  English 
regiment^*  he  exerted  all  his  influence  to  obtain  for  the  Dutch 
guards  permission  to  remain  in  the  island. 

The  first  trial  of  strength  was  in  the  Upper  House.    A  lten«wdl 
resolution  was  moved  there  to  the  effect  that  tiie  Lords  would  o/S?""' 
gladly  concur  in  any  plan  that  could  be  suggested  for  retain-  umy 
ing  the  services  of  the  Dutch  brigade.     The  motion  was  ^i'***"*'* 
carried  by  fifty-four  votes  to  thirty-eight.    But  a  protest  was 
entered,  and  was  signed  by  all  the  minoriiy.    It  is  remarkable 
that  Devonshire  was,  and  that  Marlborough  was  not,  one  of 
the  Dissentients.    Marlborough  had  formerly  made  himself 
conspicuous  by  the  keenness  and  pertinacity  with  which  he 
had  attacked  the  Dutch.    But  he  had  now  made  his  peace 
with  the  Court,  and  was  in  the  receipt  of  a  large  salary  fix)m 
the  civil  list.    He  was  in  the  House  on  that  day ;  and  there- 
fore, if  he  voted,  must  have  voted  with  the  majority.    The 
Cavendishes  had  generally  been  strenuous  supporters  of  the 
King  and  the  Junto.    But  on  the  subject  of  the  foreign  troops 
Hartington  in  one  House  and  his  father  in  the  other  were 
intractable. 

This  vote  of  the  Lords  caused  much  murmuring  among  the 
Commons.  It  was  said  to  be  most  unparliamentary  to  pass 
a  bill  one  week,  and  the  next  week  to  pass  a  resolution  con- 
demning that  bilL  It  was  true  that  the  bill  had  been  passed 
before  the  death  <)f  the  Electoral  Prince  was  known  in  London. 
Bat  that  unhi^py  event,  though  it  might  be  a  good  reason 
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bookSy  lio  must  have  been  acquainted  ndth  the  cliief  events  CHAP, 
in  the  history  of  his  own  illustrious  House ;  and  he  could  .^^^'^ 
hardly  have  been  ignorant  that  his  great  grandfather  had 
conimenced  a  long  and  glorious  struggle  against  despotism 
by  exciting  the  States  General  of  Ghent  to  demand  that  all 
Spanish  troops  should  be  withdravm  from  the  Netherlands. 
The  final  parting  between  the  tyrant  and  the  future  deliverer 
was  not  an  event  to  be  forgotten  by  any  of  the  race  of  Nassau. 
"  It  was  the  States,  Sir,"  said  the  Prince  of  Orange.  Philip 
seized  his  wrist  with  a  convulsive  grasp,  and  exclaimed, 
"  Not  the  States,  but  you,  you,  you." 

William,  however,  determined  to  try  whether  a  request 
made  by  himself  in  earnest  and  almost  suppUcating  terms 
would  induce  his  subjects  to  indulge  his  national  partiahiy 
at  the  expense  of  their  own.  None  of  his  ministers  could 
flatter  him  with  any  hope  of  success.  But  on  this  subject  he 
was  too  much  excited  to  hear  reason.  He  sent  down  to  the 
Commons  a  message,  not  merely  signed  by  himself  according 
to  the  usual  form,  but  written  throughout  with  his  own  hand. 
He  informed  them  that  the  necessary  preparations  had  been 
made  for  sending  away  the  guards  who  came  with  him  to 
England,  and  that  they  would  immediately  embark,  unless 
the  House  should,  out  of  consideration  for  him,  be  disposed 
to  retain  them,  which  he  should  take  very  kindly.  When  the 
message  had  been  read,  a  member  proposed  that  a  day  might 
be  fixed  for  the  consideration  of  the  subject.  But  the  chie& 
of  the  majority  would  not  consent  to  anything  which  might 
seem  to  indicate  hesitation,  and  moved  the  previous  question. 
The  ministers  were  in  a  false  position.  It  was  out  of  their 
power  to  answer  Harley  when  he  sarcastically  declared  that 
he  did  not  suspect  them  of  having  advised  His  Majesty  on 
this  occasion.  If,  he  said,  those  gentlemen  had  thought  it 
desirable  that  the  Dutch  brigade  should  remain  in  the  king- 
dom, they  would  have  done  so  before.  There  had  been  many 
opportunities  of  raising  the  question  in  a  perfectly  regular 
manner  during  the  progress  of  the  Disbanding  BilL  Of  those 
opportunities  nobody  had  thought  fit  to  avail  himself;  and  it 
was  now  too  late  to  reopen  the  question.  Most  of  the  other 
members  who  spoke  against  taking  the  message  into  consider- 
ation took  the  same  line,  declined  discussing  points  which 
might  have  been  discussed  when  the  Disbanding  Bill  was 
before  the  House,  and  declared  merely  that  they  could  not 
consent  to  anythiog  so  unparliamentary  as  the  repealing  of 
aa  Act  which  had  just  been  passed.    But  this  way  of  dealing 
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some  powerfal  Whigs  of  the  cider  conntry  wished  to  obtain  QKAP. 
it  for  John  Hall,  Bishop  of  Bristol.  One  of  the  Folejs,  a  .,  ,  ;. 
fiunilj  zealous  for  the  Bevolntion,  but  hostile  to  standing 
armies,  spoke  to  the  King  on  the  subject.  ^^  I  will  paj  as 
much  respect  to  yonr  wishes,"  said  William,  ^^  as  yon  and 
jour's  have  paid  to  mine."  Lloyd  of  St.  Asaph  wan  trans- 
lated to  Worcester. 

The  Dutch  Guards  immediately  began  to  march  to  the 
coast.  After  all  the  clamour  which  had  been  raised  against 
them,  the  populace  witnessed  their  departure  rather  with 
sorrow  than  with  triumph.  They  had  been  long  domiciled 
here;  they  had  been  honest  and  inoffensive;  and  many  of  them 
were  accompanied  by  English  wives  and  by  young  children 
who  talked  no  language  but  English.  As  ihey  traversed  the 
capital,  not  a  single  shout  of  exultation  was  raised ;  and  they 
were  almost  everywhere  greeted  with  kindness.  One  rude 
spectator,  indeed,  was  heard  to  remark  that  Hans  made  a 
much  better  figure,  now  that  he  had  been  living  ten  years  on 
the  fiEtt  of  the  land,  than  when  he  first  came.  ^^A  pretty 
figure  you  would  have  made,"  said  a  Dutch  soldier,  "  if  we 
had  not  come."  And  the  retort  was  generally  applauded. 
It  would  not,  however,  be  reasonable  to  infer  from  tiie  signs 
of  public  sympathy  and  good  will  with  which  the  foreigners 
were  dismissed  that  the  nation  wished  them  to  remain.  It 
was  probably  because  they  were  going  that  they  were  re- 
garded with  favour  by  many  who  would  never  have  seen 
them  relieve  guard  at  St.  James's  without  black  looks  and 
muttered  curses. 

Side  by  side  with  the  discussion  about  the  land  force  had  NaTil 
been  proceeding  a  discussion  scarcely  less  animated,  about  ff^™*" 
the  naval  administration.  The  chief  minister  of  marine  was 
a  man  whom  it  had  once  been  useless  and  even  perilous  to 
attack  in  the  Commons.  It  was  to  no  purpose  that,  in  1693, 
grave  charges,  resting  on  grave  evidence,  had  been  brought 
against  the  Bussell  who  had  conquered  at  La  Hogue.  The 
name  of  Bussell  acted  as  a  spell  on  all  who  loved  English 
freedom.  The  name  of  La  Hogue  acted  as  a  spell  on  all  who 
were  proud  of  the  glory  of  the  English  arms.  The  accusa- 
tions, unexamined  and  unrefuted,  were  contemptuously  flung 
aside :  and  the  thanks  of  the  House  were  voted  to  the  ac- 
cused commander  without  one  dissentient  voice.  But  times 
had  changed.  The  admiral  still  had  zealous  partisans :  but 
the  fiune  of  his  exploits  had  lost  their  gloss ;  people  in  gene- 
ral were  quick  to  discern  his  fisiults ;  and  his  fiiults  were  buft 
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requested  to  place  the  direction  of  maritiine  affairs  in  other  CHAP, 
hands.  There  were  a  hundred  and  sixty  Ayes  to  a  hundred  '^'  - 
and  sixty-four  Noes.  With  this  victory,  a  victory  hardly  to 
be  distinguished  from  a  defeat,  his  friends  were  forced  to  be 
content.  An  address  setting  forth  some  of  the  abuses  in  the 
naval  department,  and  beseeching  King  William  to  correct 
them,  was  voted  without  a  division.  In  one  of*  those  abuses 
Orford  was  deeply  interested.  He  was  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty ;  and  he  had  held,  ever  since  the  Revolution,  the 
lucrative  place  of  Treasurer  of  the  Navy.  It  was  evidently 
improper  that  two  offices,  one  of  which  was  meant  to  be  a 
check  on  the  other,  should  be  united  in  the  same  person ;  and 
this  the  Ck)mmons  represented  to  the  Ejng. 

Questions  relating  to  the  military  and  naval  EstabHshments  Oommis- 
occupied  the  attention  of  the  Ck)mmonB  so  much  during  the  ^^^^fop. 
session  that,  until  the  prorogation  was  at  hand,  little  was  said  feituzei. 
about  the  resumption  of  the  Crown  grants.  But,  just  before 
the  Land  Tax  BiU  was  sent  up  to  the  Lords,  a  clause  was 
added  to  it  by  which  seven  Commissioners  were  empowered 
to  laie  accost  of  ii.e  property  forfeited  in  Ireland  d^ 
the  late  troubles.  The  selection  of  those  Commissioners  the 
House  reserved  to  itself.  Every  member  was  directed  to 
bring  a  list  containing  the  names  of  seven  persons  who  were 
not  members ;  and  the  seven  names  which  appeared  in  the 
greatest  number  of  lists  were  inserted  in  the  bilL  The  result 
of  the  ballot  was  unfavourable  to  the  government. '  Four  of 
the  seven  on  whom  the  choice  fell  were  connected  with  the 
opposition ;  and  one  of  them,  Trenchard,  was  the  most  con- 
spicuous of  the  pamphleteers  who  had  been  during  many 
months  employed  in  raising  a  cry  against  the  army. 

The  Land  Tax  Bill,  with  this  clause  tacked  to  it,  was 
carried  to  the  Upper  House.  The  Peers  complained,  and  not 
without  reason,  of  this  mode  of  proceeding.  It  may,  they 
said,  be  very  proper  that  Commissioners  should  be  appointed 
l^  Act  of  Parliunent  to  take  account  of  the  forfeited  pro- 
perty in  Ireland.  But  they  should  be  appointed  by  a  sepa- 
rate Act.  Then  we  should  be  able  to  make  amendments,  to 
ask  for  conferences,  to  give  and  receive  explanations.  The 
Land  Tax  BiU  we  cannot  amend.  We  may  indeed  reject  it ; 
bat  we  cannot  reject  it  without  shaking  public  credit,  with- 
out leaving  the  kingdom  defenceless,  without  raising  a  mu- 
tiny in  the  navy.  The  Lords  yielded,  but  not  without  a 
prcitest  which  was  signed  by  some  strong  Whigs  and  some 
rtrang  Tories.    The  £ing  was  even  more  disnleased  than  the 
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officer,  and  had,  therefore,  though  a  Tory  m  politics,  been  OTAP. 
8a£Fered  to  keep  hiB  place  during  the  ascendancy  of  the  Whig  .  -^^^'^ 
Junto.  Orford  now  complained  to  the  King  that  Booke  had 
been  in  correspondence  with  the  factions  opposition  which 
had  given  so  mnch  trouble,  and  had  lent  the  weight  of  his  pro- 
fessional and  official  authority  to  the  accusations  which  had 
been  brought  against  the  naral  administration.  The  King 
spoke  to  Booke,  who  declared  that  Orford  had  been  mis- 
informed. <a  haye  a  great  respect  for  my  Lord;  and  on 
proper  occasions  I  have  not  failed  to  express  it  in  public. 
There  have  certainly  been  abuses  at  the  Admiralty  which  I 
am  unable  to  defend.  When  those  abuses  have  been  the 
subject  of  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons,  I  have  sate 
silent.  But,  whenever  any  personal  attack  has  been  made  on 
my  Lord,  I  have  done  him  the  best  service  that  I  could.'' 
William  was  satisfied,  and  thought  that  Orford  should  have 
been  satisfied  too.  But  that  haughty  and  perverse  nature 
could  be  content  with  nothing  but  absolute  dominion.  He 
tendered  his  resignation,  and  could  not  be  induced  to  retract 
it.  He  said  that  he  could  be  of  no  use.  It  would  be  easy  to 
supply  his  place;  and  his  successors  should  have  his  best 
wishes.  He  then  retired  to  the  country,  where,  as  was  re- 
ported, and  may  easily  be  believed,  he  vented  his  ill  humour 
in  furious  invectives  against  the  King.  The  Treasurership  of 
the  Navy  was  given  to  the  Speaker  Littieton.  The  Earl  of 
Bridgewater,  a  nobleman  of  very  fair  character  and  of  some 
experience  in  business,  became  IHrst  Lord  of  the  Admiralty. 

Other  changes  were  made  at  the  same  time.  There  had 
during  some  time  been  really  no  Lord  President  of  the 
CounciL  Leeds,  indeed,  was  still  called  Lord  President,  and, 
as  such,  took  precedence  of  dukes  of  older  creation ;  but  he 
had  not  performed  any  of  the  duties  of  his  office  since  the 
prosecution  instituted  against  him  by  the  Commons  in  1695 
had  been  suddenly  stopped  by  an  event  which  made  the 
evidence  of  his  guilt  at  once  legally  defective  and  morally 
complete.  It  seems  strange  that  a  statesman  of  eminent 
ability,  who  had  been  twice  Prime  Minister,  should  have 
wished  to  hold,  by  so  ignominious  a  tenure,  a  place  which 
ean  have  had  no  attraction  for  him  but  the  salary.  To  that 
lalaiy,  however,  Leeds  had  clung,  year  after  year ;  and  he 
now  relinquished  it  with  a  very  bad  grace.  He  was  succeeded 
hy  Pembroke;  and  the  Privy  Seal  which  Pembroke  laid 
down  was  put  into  the  hands  of  a  peer  of  recent  creation, 
"^•ooont  Lonsdale.    Lonsdale  had  been  distingmshed  in  tha 
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Cfl.ii*.  Uotino  of  Ciimmonii  nji  Sir  John  IxiwUior,  and  luul  beU  kick 
^^^^j^ .  offiro«  but  hiul  ((tittt4<4l  |iuhlii*  lifi*  in  W(*mriiii*M  aswl  dt^r^it* 
aiiti  luul  paMcil  iM«Ti*nd  Ti*ani  in  n*tMvint*nt  at  hit  hrTv«i:tAri 
0i*Mt  ill  ChiniUTlaniL  H«*  hml  pljuiUnl  fim*«tii  n>«»d  Lm 
b«»iijt«*,  anil  hail  i*ni|ilojtHl  Vt*rri(i  t4»  tl«HHirat«  thr  intrrwr  «tia 
{lfor^N>itJi  fn*iu^)i*a  whirh  rf»|in*M*nt«Hl  thi*  i^xU  at  tkr&r  l«a- 
qui't  of  anibnuiia.  \vry  n^iocUuitlj,  and  onlj  in  r«iaipl 
Kith  tht*  iMniiiit  aii«l  alin<Mit  auinT*  iniiu»rtunilT  c^f  t^ 
LiiiimIuN*  t*«iiijM>nt«N|  t4»  li-avi*  hiii  mu(rnihr«*nt  n*t 
aiT^ii^  t'*  «*n<Niunt4'r  tin*  v«*Xtttioiiii  of  |iulilit'  life. 

TninilMill  n^i;ri>*'«l  tin*  S*«*n'tarTiihii»  of  Stat«* :  ani  u# 
•(*ttl.4  Khit'h  hi*  hail  hi'M  w«*n*  ^iv«'n  !•>  J««r«>«T,  w)»t>  wms  rar- 
(vtHb'd  at  Pariit  Kv  tin*  Kstrl  of  Maru*hf-fit«T. 

It  i«  to  U*  n*iiiark*-ii  that  th«*  nt-w  rrivv  Si^  and  thr  aw 
HivD'tar}'  of  Stati*  wi*n*  inudi'rut**  Torii**.  Tlk«*  Kiaf  aiai 
pnilkaklr  ho|ta*d  that,  br  rail  in;;  thnn  !«»  hi«  Cf«oania.  W 
iiboulil  mnciliat^*  tbf  o|i|i««fiitioii.  Hut  the  d<^ioe  prt^v4  m» 
f nrrc*fiiifiil ;  and  ^mhi  it  iipiNMn-*!  that  tb«*  old  prartM>^  iV  &^- 
in^;  tbi*  chi«*f  offi<^*i«  of  iitatt*  with  rnon  taki*n  fn«Bi 
|iartifii,  and  b«itftilt*  to  on**  another,  «»r,  at  li*aat.  tisic« 
with  onv  aJiittbrr,  wa/<  ait«>;:i*tb*T  uiifluit««il  ti»  Ui«* 
of  aflairn ;  <iii*l  that,  iiiiKv  tbi*  i*otnniimji  bad  br^vx^nw*  ;•••• 
»*«4«««1  of  iiii|in*nit*  |iowi*r«  th«*  t»iilv  war  to  |in*Trnt  ikroi  ^.«i 
abunin^  that  jNtwi-r  witli  l»<»iiii<lli*%4  t«»ll«  «fi«|  vK^vrkv*  v«i  t 
iiitniHt  tht*  L;<t\i'riiiii«'nt  X**  a  innu^tM  whii'h  t*uy^^w*i  t^r•.* 
C«iiitiib-ii<'«'. 

Whii**  WiUliiii  f^.iJ*  iiinLin;;  tht-***  iban^^r*  i:i  \ki^  g?i%: 
offii'i'M  of  Ptat«%  a  <  h.iiiu'*'  in  i^hn  h  h<'  t*«*k  a  •t.il  «i*vf«^  .: 
t4*P**tt  wan  taking'  pLii-*'  iii  hm  otin  b*'U*«-h'-iii.  Il«  tmt, 
biliiiiinil  ill  luiii  iluriiit:  iiiaii%  niontbi  t«i  kr^}»  tr^  (*^^ 
U-tut^'it  rortimid  ainl  AlU'iiiarl*'.  AiU*iiiArl«*.  ixtdrv-*!.  «^  a» 
oiart«-fiv«  c*""*!  htiiiiour,  ari'l  <iubriu«<*ion :  but  1% 
tint  U*  ri>ni'ili4ti'«l.  K%i*ii  !i>  f  •n-i^'n  nimist«Ti  hf* 
hi<i  Ti%',il  uiiil  (-oiii|iLiiii«'«l ''f  hi«  m.ijitfT.  IIh*  «h«^  t-tfi 
wnji  iIiipIinI  U>tiKi<«*ii  th«*  «-i.iTi|a>ti!*'r«,  but  tii«»i|^  i«-rv  a» 
tHiu^lU.  'Hi*'  «i.i)"r:*\  !«*'k  'i-.f  hi'I**  i.f  Ail»'tiiJkrW,  wt^** 
manfi«-n»  kiT**  |Mi|ttil.ir  .iifl  «!};•••■•  iMint-r  wa«  f'T:i.b*f!it«i  c^^ 
in;;.  r>'rtLin*l'M  t*  h  :i.ih>  n  :it«  n*p*  |«'rw*r-.a  vbti,  Itk^  :..9« 
ha^l  uln-.iilv  iii.iili>  tji*tr  toriMiM'v,  .iifl  nh**  «b4  t^vC  tWr«"t  r> 
think  It  Worth  thfir  i«hil*>  !«•  tnnnffr  tlu-ir  b<ciuM:v  v  •  tt^ 
|iatn*n.  <  hn*  of  thi-*-*  |*-ni-»ii*  tnt-il  ti*  rnlist  IVfci^  la  V^ 
lan*l'4  fai'tion,  but  wiili  \,r\  bttb*  ftuo-****.  **  llicoir  »r. 
•ai«l  th**  |"«tp  '*  if  I  r>ll<*w  liiiir  «'ianipli«  aad  Bij  1a«4 V  M* 
Lord  it  m  mudfl  to  lu  all ;  and  jou  baie  umtaiffd  kM  ^ 
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good  purpose.  He  retires  with  half  a  million.  Yon  have  cggAP. 
large  grants,  a  lucrative  employment  in  Holland,  a  fine  house.  ~_^"^^1^ 
I  have  nothing  of  the  kind.  A  court  is  like  those  fashionable 
churches  into  which  we  have  looked  at  Paris.  Those  who 
have  received  the  benediction  are  instantly  away  to  the 
Opera  House  or  the  Wood  of  Boulogne.  Those  who  have  not 
received  the  benediction  are  pressing  and  elbowing  each  other 
to  get  near  the  altar.  You  and  my  Lord  have  got  your 
blessing,  and  are  quite  right  to  take  yourselves  off  with  it. 
I  have  not  been  blest,  and  must  fight  my  way  up  as  well  as  I 
can."  Prior's  wit  was  his  own.  But  his  worldly  wisdom  was 
common  to  him  with  multitudes ;  and  the  crowd  of  those 
who  wanted  to  be  lords  of  the  bedchamber,  rangers  of  parks, 
and  lieutenants  of  counties,  neglected  Portland  and  tried  to 
ingratiate  themselves  with  Albemarle. 

By  one  person,  however,  Portland  was  still  assiduously 
courted;  and  that  person  was  the  King.  Nothing  was 
omitted  which  could  soothe  an  irritated  mind.  Sometimes 
William  argued,  expostulated  and  implored  during  two  hours 
together.  But  he  found  the  comrade  of  his  youth  an  altered 
man,  unreasonable,  obstinate  and  disrespectful  even  before 
the  public  eye.  The  Prussian  minister,  an  observant  and 
impartial  witness,  declared  that  his  hair  had  more  than  once 
stood  on  end  to  see  the  rude  discourtesy  with  which  the  ser- 
vant repelled  the  gracious  advances  of  the  master.  Over  and 
over  William  invited  his  old  Mend  to  take  the  old  accus- 
tomed seat  in  his  royal  coach,  that  seat  which  Prince  George 
liimwAlf  had  never  been  permitted  to  invade ;  and  the  invita- 
tion was  over  and  over  declined  in  a  way  which  would  have 
been  thought  uncivil  even  between  equals.  A  sovereign  could 
not,  without  a  culpable  sacrifice  of  his  personal  dignity,  per- 
sist longer  in  such  a  contest.  Portland  was  permitted  to 
withdraw  firom  the  palace.  To  Heinsius,  as  to  a  common 
fiiend,  William  announced  the  separation  in  a  letter  which 
■hows  how  deeply  his  feelings  had  been  wounded.  **  I  cannot 
tdl  you  what  I  have  suffered.  I  have  done  on  my  side  every- 
thing that  I  could  do  to  satisfy  him ;  but  it  was  decreed  that 
a  blind  jealousy  should  make  him  regardless  of  everything 
that  ought  to  have  been  dear  to  him."  To  Portland  him- 
self the  King  wrote  in  language  still  more  touching.  *^  I 
hope  that  you  will  oblige  me  in  one  thing.  Keep  your  key  of 
office.  I  shall  not  consider  you  as  bound  to  any  attendance. 
But  I  beg  you  to  let  me  see  you  as  often  as  possible.  That 
wfll  be  a  groat  mitigation  of  the  distress  which  you  have 
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Anstrian  Prince ;  and  William  learned  with  agreeable  but-  OTAP. 
prise,  that  Lewis  might  possibljbe  induced  to  suffer  the  , 
jomiger  Archdnke  to  be  King  of  Spain  and  the  Indies.  It 
was  intimated  at  the  same  time  that  the  House  of  Bonrbon 
wonld  expect,  in  return  for  so  great  a  concession  to  the  rival 
House  of  Hapsburg,  greater  advantages  than  had  been  thought 
sufficient  when  the  Dauphin  consented  to  waive  his  claims  in 
JELVour  of  a  candidate  whose  elevation  could  cause  no  jealousies. 
What  Lewis  demanded,  in  addition  to  the  portion  formerly  as- 
signed to  France,  was  the  Milanese.  With  the  Milanese  he 
proposed  to  buy  Lorraine  from  its  Duke.  To  the  Duke  of  Lor- 
raine this  arrangement  would  have  been  beneficial,  and  to  the 
people  of  Lorraine  more  beneficial  stilL  They  were,  and  had 
long  been,  in  a  singularly  mihappy  Bifcuation.  Lewigdomi- 
neered  over  them  as  if  they  had  been  his  subjects,  and  troubled 
himself  as  little  about  their  happiness  as  if  they  had  been  his 
enemies.  Since  he  exercised  as  absolute  a  power  over  them 
as  over  the  Normans  and  Burgundians,  it  was  desirable  that 
he  should  have  as  great  an  interest  in  their  welfare  as  in  the 
welfiue  of  the  Normans  and  Burgundians. 

On  the  basis  proposed  by  France  William  was  willing  to 
negotiate ;  and,  when,  in  June  1699,  he  left  Kensington  to 
pass  the  summer  at  Loo,  the  terms  of  the  treaty  known  as 
the  Second  Treaty  of  Partition  were  very  nearly  adjusted. 
The  great  object  now  was  to  obtain  the  consent  of  the  Em- 
peror. That  consent,  it  should  seem,  ought  to  have  been 
readily  and  even  eagerly  given.  Had  it  been  given,  it  might 
perhaps  have  saved  Christendom  from  a  war  of  eleven  years. 
But  the  policy  of  Austria  was,  at  that  time,  strangely  di- 
latory and  irresolute.  It  was  in  vain  that  William  and 
Heinsius  represented  the  importance  of  every  hour.  ^^  The 
Emperor's  ministers  go  on  dawdling,"  so  the  King  wrote 
to  Heinsius,  ^^  not  because  there  is  any  difficulty  about  the 
matter,  not  because  they  mean  to  reject  the  terms,  but  solely 
because  they  are  i>eople  who  can  make  up  their  minds  to 
nothing."  While  the  negotiation  at  Vienna  was  thus  drawn 
out  into  endless  length,  evil  tidings  came  from  Madrid. 

Spain  and  her  King  had  long  been  sunk  so  low  that  it 
aeemed  impossible  for  either  to  sink  lower.  Yet  the  political 
maladies  of  the  monarchy  and  the  physical  maladies  of  the 
monarch  went  on  growing,  and  exhibited  every  day  some  new 
and  frightftil  symptom.  Since  the  death  of  the  Bavarian 
IMnce,  the  CJourt  had  been  divided  between  the  Austrian  fitc- 
tion,  of  which  the  Queen  and  the  leading  ministers  Oropesa 
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When  an  ecclesiastic  of  this  sort  mixes  in  the  contests  of  men  CHAP, 
of  the  world,  he  is  indeed  much  to  be  dreaded  as  an  enemy,  s...,.^ 
but  still  more  to  be  dreaded  as  an  ally.  From  the  pulpit 
where  he  daily  employs  his  eloquence  to  embellish  what  he  re- 
gards as  fia*bles,  from  tiie  altar  whence  he  daily  looks  down  with 
secret  scorn  on  the  prostrate  dupes  who  beUeye  that  he  can 
turn  a  drop  of  wine  into  blood,  from  the  confessional  where 
he  daily  studies  with  cold  and  scientific  attention  the  mor- 
bid anatomy  of  guilty  consciences,  he  brings  to  courts  some 
talents  which  may  move  the  envy  of  the  more  cunning  and  un- 
scrupulous of  lay  courtiers ;  a  rare  skill  in  reading  characters 
and  in  managing  tempers,  a  rare  art  of  dissimulation,  a  rare 
dexterity  in  insinuating  what  it  is  not  safe  to  affirm  or 
to  propose  in  explicit  terms.  There  are  two  feelings  which 
often  prevent  an  unprincipled  layman  from  becoming  utterly 
depraved  and  despicable,  domestic  feeling,  and  chivahx>us 
feeling.  His  heart  may  be  softened  by  the  endearments  of  a 
family.  His  pride  may  revolt  from  the  thought  of  doing  what 
does  not  become  a  gentleman.  But  neither  with  the  domestic 
feeling  nor  with  the  chivahrous  feeUng  has  the  wicked  priest 
any  sympathy.  His  gown  excludes  him  from  the  closest  and 
most  tender  of  human  relations,  and  at  the  same  time  dis- 
penses him  from  the  observation  of  the  fashionable  code 
of  honour. 

Such  a  priest  was  Portocarrero ;  and  he  seems  to  have  been 
a  consummate  master  of  his  craft.  To  the  name  of  statesman 
he  had  no  pretensions.  The  lofty  part  of  his  predecessor 
Ximenes  was  out  of  the  range,  not  more  of  his  intellectual, 
than  his  moral  capacity.  To  reanimate  a  paralysed  and 
torpid  monarchy,  to  introduce  order  and  economy  into  a 
bankrupt  treasury,  to  restore  the  discipline  of  an  army  which 
had  become  a  mob,  to  refit  a  navy  which  was  perishing  from 
mere  rottenness,  these  were  achievements  beyond  the  power, 
beyond  even  the  ambition,  of  that  ignoble  nature.  But  there 
was  one  task  for  which  the  new  minister  was  admirably 
qualified,  that  of  establishing,  by  means  of  superstitious  terror, 
an  absolute  dominion  over  a  feeble  mind ;  and  the  feeblest  of 
all  minds  was  that  of  his  unhappy  sovereign.  Even  before 
the  riot  which  had  made  the  cardinal  supreme  in  the  state,  he 
had  succeeded  in  introducing  into  the  palace  a  new  confessor 
•elected  by  himself.  In  a  very  short  time  the  Sing's  malady 
took  a  new  form.  That  he  waB  too  weak  to  lift  his  food 
to  his  misshapen  mouth,  that,  at  thirty-seven,  he  had  the 
bald  head  and  wrinkled  taee  of  a  man  of  seventy,  that 
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hit  cc  implies  ion  wmii  turning  fnim  jelliiw  to  ifrnti,  that  W 
fivqut-ntly  fi-li  dnwri  in   fiUi  uml   n*injunr>il   k»n^  inartMiV^^. 
thoiii*  wt'H*  nil  iiin^i-r  tin*  wnnit  •vinptcinifl  tif  hiA  malaJv.    U# 
hiul  alwttvA  Ut*n  afruiil  tif  (fliimtji  anil  di^numfl ;  mnd  it  kmJ  kmc 
be«*n  nt*«-<*AMinr  tlut  liin'«>  friam  iihciulil  watrh  fTfrv  ni^t  t^ 
kiB  i>*iilli-iui  UhI  a«  a  (fiianl  auMinut  hok»|rciMin«.      liut  t:.»«  a*- 
waa  finulr  tN»nvin(*«*il   ttiat  hi*   waji   U*witr)if*ti,  that  h^  wwk 
puaiif*iiiu*«i,  that  tlii-n*  wan  a«lt*vil  within  him,  that  th^^r^  m^*^ 
di'viU  all  amunil  him.     lit*  waji  i*xiin*i«fil  ar«^<inlin^  t«<  *>ub 
funua  iif  hid  Cinirrh  :  hut  tliiii  i^*n*mtinT,  in»t«-ail  t»f  iiu^rt^s,; 
kim,  ■•-ai>'<i  him  oiitiifalmtHit  all  thi*  litth*  n'aaiin  th^t  u^-tr* 
bad  ^Ti*n  him.     In  hia  niiwrv  and  df"«|)air  htf  waa  tndi»^«<«i  *«■ 
nwirt  t4>  im-^ih&r  nuidtii  of  rvlirf.     liiii  nmfi*M<ir  l»roKitf^i  ^ 
c«»urt  im|Miiit«ini  whi>  pn*lfndfil  that  thi*r  could  int«-mv^fr 
the  |Mjwrni  t>f  thirknt'M.     Tl&i*  Ih'vil  waa  ralird  up.  twit^  &£»: 
examini-«l.     Thin  stran^t*  di*|H*ni*nt  nuuh*  <«th.  a«  lu  t>jr  {^* 
■i^ni***  of  (mmI,  that   Hill  i*atholio  Majt-fltr  waa  un«l«-r  a  v;*^ 
whit'h    had    Ut-n    laiil  on  him    inanr  vi-an  U*foiv.   t  r  :£»■ 
pur|MMii*  of  pn*««*ntin;;  thi*  ri»ntinuation  of  tlif*  n>«al  liar.      I 
dru^  hail  Ufn  roni|Miiinih-«I  out  of  thi*  hraina  and  kidzvvt   r 
a  huuuin  riirpiM*.  anil  hatl  Uvn  a«lmini«t«-n*«l  in  a  cup  ^4  r&> 
C4»lat«*.     Til  in  i^ition  hoii  driitl  up  all  the*  «otin^*«  of  hie     asi: 
till*  U-iit  n'nii*«l\  to  nhii'h  thi*  |iatii'nt  couM  now  n**ort  w^':.u 
In'  t*i*iwalli*w  it  Imi%«)  iif  riin<M>'rat«il  oil  «*ti*rT  m<*rTiui|f  Uri  r* 
bpMkr.i<it.      rith.i|']-il\,  th«*  ;iuth<>ni  of  thm  nUtry  d-li  inti-    • 
tr.i'h*  tixfi^   uhi' h   \\i*-\    i*-'ulil  I'll  u«««   t*u\\   h\   thfw:?.:   'v 
hl.iiii*'  kti  Sfct.ii).  «ih>.  th*'V  fiai'l,  i«.i4  ;in  unwilling  witt>  ««.  4.- 
a  li.ir  fn-ni  tiif  U';;iiiiii!i;;.       In  tlw  miiUt  t-f  th»:r  .-%-r.    --.-., ■ 
thi*  li:i('ii*iti«>ii  •••iiii>  ili>\«n  ii|»  11  thi'm.      It  m*i«t  \»    a»ir..:vi. 
th.it,  »!   th'-   lf<  h   <»!h  .■  li:id  n-^^i^.-^l   uH   l!«   t.-iT.  r»    f  r    •  m  : 

m 

c'o.**'*.  It   wiiititi  II.. I   iitiW  h.i\»'  N-'-n  r»'ni»'iiil*"r*^l  ;i.*  tK--  ti  •• 
ha!«  S  il  ju>ii'-.if 'ir*-  till!  n.i*  i-^i-r  kri'iviii  aiii«'i:«:     .^i^i*-:  r***- 
T\f  •■jlMltini  iiii|-'^*«'r»  i»»T«*  thri'Wii  into  ilu?.j»-  •  •     ?•  .'. 'ii* 
i-}..' !' •  r:tiiiii.il  i'!ttiiri'    1  !••  U*  !ii.i*'--r  ^-f  thf   Kivj  *■    *.     f  M»- 
k:'  .:  i-  III.      Mi-anwliilt  .   m   lh«'  ili'N-njj-r'-i   i:  .^   \  •  '   •    *  -•••^ 
I'll'-   II.  i:.i.i   *i' .  f»-*l.  .1  ;iiii  !lii  r.       A  1   n;^*sii^  •••  i  •;•   :•  "■    '*   • 
iiiit-*'  r:-  ■•  •'!'  tJn-  ;;r:i\»'   tr-'iii  f*!.:-  h  hu!!:.i::  I«:tj»  a*-  ••     *     • 
th-'.j'.*-  l.-il  I'lu'  l-i-n  h«p 'ii'.ir)  in  K;*  l-   •!••      J  -a*  ^     "   ■■ 
wh-iii  •}.  ■  II..  ij!al  i-«  ii*ri!u':-ii  •  !'  ln-r  !'■"•!•  r;?i   ••*  ::.•  '      ■  \ 
J*r;i'-l  jk  Ui'  rlii  t.iint,  li.t'l  *.ir.'.  >i.ir  .iftt  r   *•  ^r.  ;  •   v 
t'li  «!.;•  !.  !.n  rii»-  ••h.i'*l\  n  iiiairi«  **{  h»T  htul-aT.  I,  *:  ;*•• 
ill  !•.••  r:   li  •■t:.1  r.'il.  r\   and  j«««iU   wln-h  l.t»  h^-i   l««-.   •   * 
ti>  vk'  ir  wh:!f   li^iii.v      H*-*    ft-'n  (')iArl*-«  f  *:n*i   an   t* 
pK-o^  ;n*    in    irli'lirutwivf   hi«    C'wu   i<l>»4*«|*ixt*«,    m   |'*;!*.«r^ 
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his  shroud,  placing  himBelf  in  the  coffin,  covering  himself  OttAP. 
with  the  pall,  and  lying  as  one  dead  till  the  reqidem  had  , 
been  snng,  and  the  monmers  had  departed  leaving  him  alone 
in  the  tomb.  Philip  the  Second  fonnd  a  similar  pleasure 
in  gazing  on  the  huge  chest  of  bronze  in  which  his  remains 
were  to  be  laid,  and  especiallj  on  the  skull  which,  encircled 
with  the  crown  of  Spain,  grinned  at  him  from  the  cover. 
Philip  the  Fourth,  too,  hankered  after  burials  and  burial 
places,  gratified  his  curiosity  bj  gazing  on  the  remains  of 
Jiifl  great  grand£Ediher,  the  Emperor,  and  sometimes  stretched 
himself  out  at  full  length  like  a  corpse  in  the  niche  which  he 
had  selected  for  himself  in  the  rojal  cemetery.  To  that 
cemetery  his  son  was  now  attracted  by  a  strange  fascination. 
Europe  could  show  no  more  magnificent  place  of  sepulture. 
A  staircase  encrusted  with  jasper  led  down  trom  the  stately 
church  of  the  Escurial  into  an  octagon  situated  just  beneath 
the  high  altar.  The  vault,  impervious  to  the  sun,  was  rich 
with  gold  and  precious  marbles  which  reflected  the  blaze  from 
a  huge  chandelier  of  silver.  On  the  right  and  on  the  left  re- 
posed, each  in  a  massy  sarcophagus,  the  departed  kings  and 
queens  of  Spain.  Into  this  mausoleum  the  king  descended 
with  a  long  train  of  courtiers,  and  ordered  the  coffins  to 
be  unclosed.  His  mother  had  been  embalmed  with  such  con- 
summate skill  that  she  appeared  as  she  had  appeared  on  her 
death  bed.  The  body  of  his  grandfather  too  seemed  entire, 
but  crumbled  into  dust  at  the  first  touch.  From  Charles 
neither  the  remains  of  his  mother  nor  those  of  his  grand-  ' 
fiELther  could  draw  any  sign  of  sensibility.  But,  when  the 
gentle  and  graceful  Louisa  of  Orleans,  the  miserable  man's 
first  wife,  she  who  had  lighted  up  his  dark  existence  with  one 
short  and  pale  gleam  of  happiness,  presented  herself,  after  the 
lapse  of  ten  years,  to  his  eyes,  his  sullen  apathy  gave  way. 
'<  She  is  in  heaven,"  he  cried ;  ^^  and  I  shall  soon  be  there  with 
her:"  and  with  all  the  speed  of  which  his  limbs  were  capable, 
he  tottered  back  to  the  upper  air. 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  Court  of  Spain  when,  in  the 
antomn  of  1699,  it  became  known  that,  since  the  death  of 
the  Electoral  Prince  of  Bavaria,  the  governments  of  France, 
of  England  and  of  the  United  Provinces,  were  busily  engaged 
in  framing  a  second  Treaty  of  Partition.  That  Castilians 
would  be  indignant  at  learning  that  any  foreign  potentate 
meditated  the  dismemberment  of  that  empire  of  which  Cas- 
tile was  the  head  might  have  been  foreseen.  But  it  was  less 
easy  to  foresee  that  William  would  be  the  chief  and  indeed 
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tired  to  HoUancL  that  the  Parliament  had  resolyed  that  there  CHAP, 
should  be  no  more  kings,  that  a  commonwealth  had  been  pro-  ,  '^^'^ 
claimed,  and  that  a  Doge  was  about  to  be  appointed :  and, 
though  this  rumour  turned  out  to  be  false,  it  was  but  too  true 
that  the  English  goyemment  was,  just  at  that  conjuncture,  in 
no  condition  to  resent  slights.  Accordingly  the  Marquess  of 
Canales,  who  represented  the  Catholic  King  at  Westminster, 
received  instructions  to  remonstrate  in  strong  language,  and 
was  not  afiraid  to  go  beyond  those  instructions.  He  delivered 
to  the  Secretary  of  State  a  note  abusive  and  impertinent  be- 
yond all  example  and  all  endurance.  His  master,  he  wrote, 
had  learnt  with  amazement  that  King  William,  Holknd  and 
other  powers, — ^for  the  ambassador,  prudent  even  in  his  blus- 
tering, did  not  choose  to  name  the  King  of  France, — ^were  en- 
gaged in  framing  a  treaty,  not  only  for  settling  the  succession 
to  the  Spanish  crown,  but  for  the  detestable  purpose  of  divid- 
ing the  Spanish  monarchy.  The  whole  scheme  was  vehe- 
mently condemned  as  contrary  to  the  law  of  nature  and  to 
the  law  of  God.  The  ambassador  appealed  from  the  King  of 
England  to  the  Parliament,  to  the  nobility,  and  to  the  whole 
nation,  and  concluded  by  giving  notice  that  he  should  lay  the 
whole  case  before  the  two  Houses  when  next  they  met. 

The  style  of  this  paper  shows  how  strong  an  impression 
had  been  made  on  foreign  nations  by  the  unfortunate  events 
of  the  late  session.  The  King,  it  was  plain,  was  no  longer 
considered  as  the  head  of  the  government.  He  was  charged 
with  having  committed  a  wrong ;  but  he  was  not  asked  to 
make  reparation.  He  was  treated  as  a  subordinate  officer 
who  had  been  guilty  of  an  offence  against  public  law,  and  was 
threatened  with  the  displeasure  of  the  Commons,  who,  as  the 
teal  rulers  of  the  state,  were  bound  to  keep  their  servants  in 
order.  The  Lords  Justices  read  this  outrageous  note  with 
indignation,  and  sent  it  with  all  speed  to  Loo.  Thence  they 
received,  with  equal  speed,  directions  to  send  Canales  out  of 
the  country.  Our  ambassador  was  at  the  same  time  recalled 
from  Madrid;  and  all  diplomatic  intercourse  between  England 
and  Spain  was  suspended. 

It  is  probable  that  Canales  wordd  have  expressed  himself 
in  a  less  unbecoming  manner,  had  there  not  already  existed 
a  most  unfortunate  quarrel  between  Spain  and  William,  a 
quarrel  in  which  William  was  perfectly  blameless,  but  in 
which  the  unanimous  feeling  of  the  English  Parliament  and 
of  the  English  nation  was  on  the  side  of  Spain. 

It  is  necessary  to  go  back  some  years  for  the  purpose  of 
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CHAP.  timciiiK  the  ori|nn  and  pni|rn*M  of  this  quairrl.  Few  portir<» 
-j^  '_-  of  our  hifltonr  are  mon*  iiiU«rviitiii|f  4ir  instnu'tiTtf :  bqt  (r« 
luiTi*  lMo««n  mure  olwrnrt*  and  iliiitort*^!  bj  paisi^tn  and  |«n-j^ 
dico.  Tlio  wHoTj  it  an  exritini;  one  ;  and  it  haa  i^i'DPrallj  br«^ 
told  liT  writen  whtmi*  jiid)nn«*nt  Wl  bfH*n  prrTt«rt«Hl  bj  ■tr^'c^ 
national  partialitr.  Thi*ir  iiiTtH'tivfa  and  Iam«*ntat2<mfl  Ka** 
■till  U>  be  t4*mperat4*lT  (•zaininiHl ;  and  it  inaj  mA\  b«-  d"U!  '.r^i 
whether,  erra  now,  aft«'r  tho  la|HM*  of  mon*  than  a  cmtnrj  Ar«i 
a  half,  ftvlin^  hanllr  romjiutibli*  with  ti*mprnit«*  rLair.:?-^ 
tion  will  not  be  Htimnl  up  in  maiir  iiiimli  bj  the  daux-  / 
I>arii«n.  In  tnith  that  naim*  in  iuiiiiM-ittt«N|  with  ralaaiit>^  • 
cruel  that  the  nN-«illtH*tiiin  of  th«*m  nuiv  not  onnaturmllv  d^*- 
tnrbtho  equi|Miiiw  vwn  of  a  fuir  ami  iu*«late  mind. 

The  man  who  Imni^ht  th<«««  riftlAniitH*ii  on  bin  rtnintrr  mxm 
not  a   mi*rt*  viiiionurT  or  a    mi*n*    awindW.     Hi*   w»«  t^*. 
William  I^ttA^rvon  wIuhm*  numi*  i«  honoiirabU  aaaiM<tAt^!  v:*.^ 
the  aiijipiriouii  r«iinmt*n(*<*ni«*nt  of  a  iit«w  vm  in  Kncluh  <>  zz 
merre  and  in  Kn^liiih  linum-**.     Hi«  plan  of  a  national  bar.&. 
harin^  Uvn  ezaniintMl  un.!  »|i|in'ii*«|  \%r  thi*  mcwt  emiarr'. 
■tati*iimi*n  who  nat^*  in  tin*  Purliumi*nt  hooM*  at  Wr«tmui.**.«* 
and  br  tht«  moiit  4*mtnfnt    mi-n'hanta  who  walkr^l  fh^  Ki 
rhan^t*  of  liomlon,  hail  |M<i«n  curriiNl  into  rxn-utii«n  with  •■«* 
nal  lurniiii.      H«*  thiniirlit.  aii'l  |N*rli:i|Ni  th<'ii;:lit  wi*h  r^^s* 
that  hid  iit*rriii*4  ha«l  Ufii  ill  n*(|Mitt*«l.      Iff  waa,  tr.<i«'«^!.     -•^ 
oftht*  oriiriottl  •lir«*«'ti'm  of  tin-  ifn-at  i'4>qoratiiin  whi  h     •■ 
itA  ••xi^tt'niN*  til  hitii.  tmf  h**  «i.i<i  iii*t  n*«*l«N-t«<i|.      I*  thai  '"^i    - 
Iw  |M«li«*T«*«|  tli:it  hi<  i'1'lliM^'Hi'ii.  i-iti/<'ii«  nf  Aiiipl-*  f -rf  :r..    *- 
ofl«»ii;;  fij-Tii-n«*t'  in  ll."  pnit-fi'-iil  |Mrt  i>f  tniiif.  Al-I^^rri 
warlftK  iif  «'iim|Minii*«.  hiM^l^  ff  firing  wi-ll  kii>*«n  m   >  ^   '^ 
Hurni*  thriiMchiiMt   thi*  •Mili*i'<l  nurM,  wi^n*  r."t  wrll  j '-- ^^ 
t«i  ••••'  AMi'iiiC  thi'!ii    iti   lir'-t-r*'    Hull  a    f-n-ii^   Af!i"-r.?  .-'^ 
whi*««*  wh«'l»'  i'lij'ital  I  ••ii«i*tf-l   in   iin   in^t-iifitf  bmir.    ir  :    . 
t"'pi'i.iJ»iv«"  !«»ni»Mi*.   Srii»'i'l  thi'iu  w»-r»'  ppil*iJ«!%  w*iAk  *■••. 
to  ili«!ikf  him   fi-r  U-in;;  :i   Si«t  :   ii.-iiif  wm-   pr^il^Mv  -.  i 
eiioiiL'h  to  In*  jiiiliiMii  i-f  ht4  ]iart«  :ind  kiii<«|i^i^>«- :   a:,  i  •  '   ^ 
|ht«.  ri4   Kih'iWfr**   n"t    iinr.iii>iir.il'N  ili«|*>«i'«l   ?■•    Ki-s    : 
h.ii»'  'li-i-'-^i  r»«!.  U-T-p-  *\.*-\  h.i'l  khiiwn  h:ni  !■  n^'.  ti^r.   * 
oil  hi*  ' '.•■^•■m«"*«*,  h»-  i^.i* 'hfi'i'Ti*  in  •'••tnni"n  *■••:••  ,   *,':.%'  ■  • 
inin-l  w.i*   f'lll   "'f  •-  hi-ti.i-«  %%hi«*h.   At   th*-   lir»t    .rlAn  »-.  Lw     * 
Ai»*^ji'U«  a.*j«''"?.  hnt  «ihi''h.  i-n  iI«-mt  fi.itmn^?:   v..  *::•  i- 
^>  !■•  irnj-niiti-  .iM-   "F  j-  rni<i-'M*  ;  ixtxA  th  it  th*-  !■  :>-  r  •.  m 
^•»  p'lhli-'  hail  i^ri*!--!  fn-ni  ••!!••  l-tj-pT  i»r'^«  t  f  tt.**!  >!::■: 
ouM  U'  \*'T\  ih-.ir!*  !''ip  h-i^M^l  if  it  wi'n*  tjk«*n  f'T  j-*."  •. 

■  ■       ■ 

It  all  hii  uth«*r  |'p'j*-<-t«  ina«!  U*  f<|UAllr  liappj.     Ihv'^'   - 
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by  what  he  considered  bjb  the  ingratitude  of  the  English  he  re-  CHAP, 
paired  to  the  Continent,  in  the  hope  that  he  might  be  able  to  -  ^^^'- 
interest  the  traders  of  the  Hanse  Towns  and  the  princes  of 
the  German  Empire  in  his  plans.  From  the  Continent  he 
returned  unsuccessful  to  London;  and  then  at  length  the 
thought  that  he  might  be  more  justij  appreciated  by  his 
countrymen  than  by  strangers  seems  to  have  risen  in  his 
mind.  Just  at  this  time  he  fell  in  with  Fletcher  of  Saltoim, 
who  happened  to  be  in  England.  These  eccentric  men  soon 
became  intimate.  Each  of  them  had  his  monomania ;  and 
the  two  monomanias  suited  each  other  perfectly.  Fletcher's 
whole  soul  was  possessed  by  a  sore,  jealous,  punctilious 
patriotism.  His  heart  was  lUcerated  by  the  thought  of  the 
poverty,  the  feebleness,  the  political  insignificance  of  Scot- 
land, and  of  the  indignities  which  she  had  suffered  at  the 
hand  of  her  powerful  and  oprdent  neighbour.  When  he 
talked  of  her  wrongs  his  dark  meagre  &ce  took  its  sternest 
expression :  his  habitual  frown  grew  blacker ;  and  his  eyes 
flashed  more  than  their  wonted  fire.  Faterson,  on  the  other 
hand,  firmly  believed  himself  to  have  discovered  the  means  of 
making  any  state  which  would  follow  his  counsel  gr^sat  and 
prosperous  in  a  time  which,  when  compared  with  the  life  of 
an  individual  cordd  hardly  be  called  long,  and  which,  in  the 
life  of  a  nation,  was  but  as  a  moment.  There  is  not  the  least 
reason  to  believe  that  he  was  dishonest.  Indeed  he  would 
have  found  more  difficulty  in  deceiving  others  had  he  not 
begun  by  deceiving  himself.  His  faith  in  his  own  schemes 
was  strong  even  to  martyrdom ;  and  the  eloquence  with  which 
he  illustrated  and  defended  them  had  all  the  charm  of  sincerity 
and  of  enthusiasm.  Very  seldom  has  any  blunder  committed 
by  fools,  or  any  villany  deTised  by  impoBtors,  brought  on  any 
society  miseries  so  great  as  the  dreams  of  these  two  friends, 
both  of  them  men  of  integrity  and  both  of  them  men  of  parts, 
were  destined  to  bring  on  Scotland. 

In  1695  the  pair  went  down  together  to  their  native  coun- 
try. The  Parliament  of  that  country  was  then  about  to  meet 
under  the  presidency  of  Tweeddale,  an  old  acquaintance 
and  country  neighbour  of  Fletcher.  On  Tweeddale  the  first 
attack  was  made.  He  was  a  shrewd,  cautious,  old  politician* 
Yet  it  should  seem  that  he  was  not  able  to  hold  out  against 
the  skill  and  energy  of  the  assailants.  Perhaps,  however,  he 
was  not  altogether  a  dupe.  The  public  mind  was  at  that  mo- 
ment violently  agitated.  Men  of  all  parties  were  clamouring 
tnr  an  bupdrj  into  the  slaughter  of  Glencoe.     There  waa 
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CIIAP.     reaiMiii    t«i   fi*;ir  tlmt    th«*   A«*i»iiiiiii  whi«'h  wa«  aImvuI    U>  cm- 
^™  iiit*ri<:<*  wiiiiM  U'  Ht«*nnv.   In  niii-li  i*in'uiiiiitanii*ii  thf  I^ipS  H:^-ti 

t'liiiiiiiitMiiiiii-r  iiiii^lit  think  tli:iT  it  w<*uli|  U-  |iruil«*ri!  ti>  a|'f«  aw- 
th»*  2in>i*r  iif  tli>*  ••Matfn  \*\  <it1'«-riii:'  iina]tn<«it  iiT«*«iii*.i^U*  *»*.'. 
t«»  thi-ir  «'ii|iiilit\.  If  «■",.  )i  u:iM  th**  pulti'v  of  Tvt^-^^i  i^^*  .: 
wui*.  I'i'r  thf  iiii'iiii'iit  fiiiiiii-iitiv  oih't-i-t^l'iil.     'Hi.-  i*ar;i«xr«i  ?.t^ 

• 

fihii'li  nift  liurtiiiii:  uith  inili:jii,itiiiii.  u.it  iii«»tKi-*i  inT>*  ^•-i 
hiiin<iiir.  Till*  IiI'h-^I  nf  th**  iiiiip!it>i1  M-kiiloiiiiM*  ••■-.' .;.>'«i 
Ui  rr\  r»r  \fn4f»«ttii'f  in  \;iin.  Tin*  i»«ln'nit-«  nl"  lUt*  r»  r., 
bn<Uirht  furwiinl  iin^lfr  tli«*  iMtninai.'!*  i*f  tht-  iiuui*!*--*  .  •  't^ 
C^'Hii.    wcp*    tt.in<-tiiin«-il   \*\    tin*     iin.iniiiiiiu«    %!•;?-    "f    '.:•■ 

m 

L^'u^ifiliktiin*. 

Tli»*  irr»*:i!  priji-i  t«.r  wik  thf  i«|iil  nf  tin*  wlii»Ii'  i:.irii<n.      M*t. 
ii|M«k**  t<i  him  with   ni^n*  |ir«ifiiiniil   ri-i»|N-«-t  ihuit  !••  tI'i*    I#  *". 
Ili;:)i   ('•■ninii^^iiincr.      Hi-*    unti-«-hanil«  r  ift.ii*  in'M-lfl   «.** 
iiiilii-it«>n«  i!*-<iin*u4  tn  I'liii'h  mi|ii«*  ilrii|"«  ••!  ihiit  ;.'>'Mi'r:  •'*..  w** 
of  whii'h   in*  wiiM  ■«ii|i|Mi««'4l  to  l«*  till*  iii<*|«-n««  r.       l"  )•    ■••:. 
wallini;  with  him  in  th^*  Hi;;)t  Stnn-t,  U*  U*  li->!i<MriN|  (  «  ':    i_ 
niMi  .1  privat**  int«T\'i«'w  nfu  i)iLirt«*r  I'f  im  ln'iir.  «•  r»  .  -i  -.*:  ^ 
(li«tini-ti«*im.      \l*\  :itl«T   thi*  f*ii«hi«iri  i-f  till  thi-  (al*-     ]  -^  jirtf 
wh>>  hii\f  i|«'lTiilt-«|   thi-niHi-lvcrt  :intl  nthfr*.  tin  w   ri>  «   ijk.*:i    * 
hiH  iiMii  lit*  friiiii  tlii'  t  n-ilnlitv  «if  liin  •li4<-i|*li-«.      H:«  •  >   .:  w 
Diiii'-*'.  hi4  V"iii'.  lii-^  ^'•■■'''ir*"'.  iii'li«"al««I  U-ui^-llt  *•  ••  i:   .    .;•  • 
tain**.      \Vhi'!i  !»•■  :ij'j-  IP  •!  I'l  |.ii}ihi-  hf  i— 'ki<l.     •■.•  i.  .•  ■■ 
liui jii.i.:'-  "f  •'«•■  w  I."  J'P'ImI'U  h  !•!  ■•rtf  !i  iM  •  n  K::i..      !-.k-    \*.^« 
o*n*--  ii  lit '•  that    ;i  w-  rll   na«i   i-n   l*.-*  i^  -'iMi  r*        H'.*    v       *  "» 

l*j'}i  li«"   u'i**'"  hiiii'«  it'  •:i!i  )j»:/lit«ii« 'l  th^*  r*«j»^  '    -*     .   ». 

i;r.i*!"n  whi'l:  h*  i:>-|  iri«l.  II. ■«  il'tif  iii<*-:r  «  a«  r«  .**?••:  &• 
;i  rii"*'.- '.  S-'i'!- huf 'i  w  !:■■  n  !-ihi  •!!••!••  ?h"Ui:h*-  w;».  »-4": 
uit  l:k'-  ra'«r^"n  .i-  t!.«-\  li.til-l. 

■ 

Hi*    l-Lili.    tln.iijh    II-    ii  ?    ili*<  l.^xfl    ti.    tli«'    !■.'*. 
i;li!:ij.— *.    w.i-»   a|>|>I.i*:'l«^i    )■%    all    •  !.i"»f  •,    fa.  !:-:•     ir    '.    •-.'.• 
iipi        !::•  r«  hill?*.    a«U'"  .i!»  -.    lii^  ll.*--.    \\  h:  J«    ••..!    J*i       V« 
<  *  i:...  •■  M.'ii'    .III  1     Kl-:-' 'imlia*.*.        In    tnith.      ?    a.!    *...      ••"S 

■  ■ 

fh'-  ;-.i'.i  h'i'f'hh-*  ..|"  nh:.  h  li*.-!  .n  h.i^  jin*-  rifi  ?}.'^  ■  r- 
ii..'..    u  !•.  •  \i*r  iiu'D-  «ikil!<il!\  j'»i!]i^l  !n?iii  ii«!»  •    ■  .   ?     • 

ih-.ir     1    :.:jh»r.  i-r   trh'"*r«.!    iij.-n-    )-riil:.iii?It .    ar.j    r*    ■  i    - 

liiir«'  w  I'll  .1  iii'-n- liiriii  !iV»l  :•  ■  ij-lt.-ii-!;.     'I  !*#  r»   *•  4«.  "•     •  •"• 
ik  I  •  rT.i:Ti  iiiiit'in-  i'f  tf/li  i?.  ri.i*  ii..i;;r.ili.  •  n*  -iai  ■:r»'A      • 
|.r»-li-  ••!  -:i'  h  fat.il  •■!!•'•  •*. 

Nftl.ii.'l  %».i*»,  ii]'h-««l,  '.•  !  M'  -*--!  wrh  .4  tiiiil  »  '.n.^*.  -  A 
ft-rti!--  jM.il.      Itiit  •hf  Ti  !  •  *•    *j--'-  ?h..»   ha*l  •  %•  r  t-i;**..-*       - 

tilt*  !a f  tli*'  «'airth  hatj  Y-«!i   •!«•!«  tiii-.s-  a^   littlt*  !*«'  ."^v^ 

hr  i^tur^*.      It  wMi*  I'n  a  Km-  n-k,  «urr«uik«lixi  l>v  «^«  :  »r«i. 


ni 
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ihat  the  streets  of  Tyre  were  piled  np  to  a  diz^  heiglit.  On  QBAP. 
that  sterile  crag  were  woyen  the  robes  of  Persian  satraps  , 
and  Sicilian  tyrants :  there  were  fashioned  silver  bowls  and 
chargers  for  the  banqnets  of  kings :  and  there  Pomeranian 
amber  was  set  in  Lydian  gold  to  adorn  the  necks  of  qneens. 
In  the  warehouses  were  collected  the  fine  linen  of  Egypt,  and 
the  odorous  gums  of  Arabia ;  the  ivory  of  India,  and  IJie  tin  of 
Britain.  In  the  port  lay  fleets  of  great  ships  which  had  wea- 
thered the  storms  of  the  Euxine  and  the  Atlantic.  Powerful 
and  wealthy  colonics  in  distant  parts  of  the  world  looked  up 
with  filial  reverence  to  the  little  island ;  and  despots,  who 
trampled  on  the  laws  and  outraged  the  feelings  of  fdl  the  na- 
tions between  the  Hydaspes  and  the  iEgean,  condescended  to 
court  the  population  of  that  busy  hive.  At  a  later  period,  on 
a  dreary  bank  formed  by  the  soil  which  the  Alpine  streams 
swept  down  to  the  Adriatic,  rose  the  palaces  of  Venice.  With- 
in a  space  which  would  not  have  been  thought  large  enough 
for  one  of  the  parks  of  a  rude  northern  baron  were  collected 
riches  far  exceeding  those  of  a  northern  kingdom*.  In  almost 
every  one  of  the  private  dwellings  whicb  fringed  the  Great 
Canal  were  to  be  seen  plate,  mirrors,  jewellery,  tapestry, 
paintings,  carving,  such  as  might  move  the  envy  of  the  master 
of  Holyrood.  In  the  arsenal  were  munitions  of  war  su£Elcient 
to  maintain  a  contest  against  the  whole  power  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire.  And,  before  the  grandeur  of  Yenice  had  declined, 
another  commonwealth,  stiU  less  fiivoured,  if  possible,  by  na- 
ture, had  rapidly  risen  to  a  power  and  opulence  which  the 
whole  civilised  world  contemplated  with  envy  and  admiration. 
On  a  desolate  marsh  overhung  by  fogs  and  exhaling  diseases, 
a  marsh  where  there  was  neither  wood  nor  stone,  neither  firm 
earth  nor  drinkable  water,  a  marsh  from  which  the  ocean  on 
one  side  and  the  Bhine  on  the  other  were  with  difficulty  kept 
out  by  art,  was  to  be  found  the  most  prosperous  community 
in  Europe.  The  wealth  which  was  collected  within  five 
miles  of  the  Stadthouse  of  Amsterdam  would  purchase  the 
fee  simple  of  Scotland.  And  why  should  this  beP  Was 
there  any  reason  to  believe  that  nature  had  bestowed  on  the 
Fhoaniciany  on  the  Venetian,  or  on  the  Hollander,  a  larger 
measore  of  activity,  of  ingenuity,  of  forethought,  of  self-com- 
mand, than  on  the  citizen  of  Edinburgb  or  Glasgow  9  The 
truth  was  that,  in  all  those  qualities  which  conduce  to  sue- 
oess  in  life,  and  especially  in  commercial  life,  the  Scot  had 
never  been  aorpassed ;  perhi^  he  had  never  been  equalled* 
An  that  was  neoeaaary  was  that  his  energy  should  take  a 
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CBAP.     proper  direction ;  and  a  prupor  direction  I^terwin  undrrtuok 

HiN  tfHotmr  pntjtN't  wua  tho  oriipmU  pmJ4«rt  of  i^iruUi^^L^ 
Columlnui,  «*it4*ndiMl  ami  m<Mlifif*d.     rolumlma  ha*l  hi*|v^  t«* 
eatabliiih  a  niniiiiiiiiii*utic»n  lM"twi<ii*n  our  quart^T  nf  th«*  ««<rvi 
and  India   ac^nmii   tin*  ^•at  wpiUtti  CM*«*an.       lint    l*fl*   «m 
•topiNNl  bv  an  uni*x|itN*t«Ni  iilHita«'li«.    Tin*  Amrri«*an  r«'htin#^.*.. 
iitn*t<*iiin(f  far  north  unil  fiir  miutli  into  ri»Id  anil  itih'^iMtai^r 
n%;it»iiji,  lin'iH'ntitl  what   NtfnuNl  an   inminnoiintiihU*  \mm^ 
to  ki«  pn»(pr%*ii«;  ami,  in  thi*  niiiiu*  vinir  in  whi<-h  h«*   fir**   ^'. 
fiMit  on  ttiat  4*untini*nt,  iiamii   n-urh«Hi  Malalmr  h\  d<«.f«.sv 
th**  (*a|N*  of  (vtMid   H  ••!«*.      Tht*  riinM-«|Ui<iii-«*  1*^4  tluil   «iur:£V 
twii  hiiniln«<l  vi'ara  tli«-  tni«l«*«if  Kun*|if  with  tin*  n*int't-  r  {«.rt« 
of  Ajiia  hail  Ut-n  rurrif^l  nn  hy  r^iunilin;;  th«*  ininifrt**-  i«-r..^ 
■ulaof  Afrira.     I*utt-p*iin  iiiivrn-vititl  thi- |in»ji*«-t  ff  i*>'i*:n.?rA 
and  |M'n«iuiliN|  hiiniifit' innl  nthfrn  that  it  vra«  |i«i4uiiM.- 1.  r-^r^ 
tliat  pnijioi't  into  rfTtft  in  nxwU  u  niiinn«*r  aa  to  maki*  hi*  r»r.s 
tnrtht*  irn*at«*ht  <*ni|MTinni  that  hti«l  i««'r  riiiitc^l  im  ••\ir  ^^i  -v 

Vi*r  thin  |»ur|*»*'  it   n-ui   nfi*t*i»«»iiM   tn  m-iMipv  m   Arr^r?'^* 
■cinif  ii|N»t  whii*h  nii;:hf  U*  a  n-i^tini;  |'l.i<-«*  U*t«i^n  ^s>-(UA1 
and  Imliifc.      It  wua  irii**  that   »)iii«>it  i*i fry  hdliit«ihlf  jar*     ' 
Aint*rii'»  h.ul  aln*:iiU  U*«*n  M*i/fd  hy  iMiiii<*  KuniiM-an  p-«'- 
Patt'r>iiii.  litiwi'\i-r,  iiii.i«^'iif>l  that  ••lu*  }>n*^inr«-,  th«*  ri.  .*•  ;-. 
Inifiaiit   lit   ;ill.  h.iil  U-«*ri  iiiirl«»'ki-«l  \*\  th«*  ffh«'rt  vijh!*^!     - 
|iiility  i'l"  \  til;;:ir  j-'li*     i.in»  .ir;-!  xul^Mf  fr.i'liT*.       11.    .•?•         • 
whi»  li  ji»ifi«*«l  th""  !w"  .;r»-.ii  ■•■!!!. ji^  n'*  ■  !'  th**  \.  n   \\"    •    .  - 
niaiiii-*!.  ii<  « ••plmj  •■•  Imn.   iiii:ir>]'r-]>r:.i!*'«l.      ••pm"    ^-ifc- .•: 

■  - 

til**  ni<iii!it.i:itH  .iipI  !■■:•  ".•*•■!   M.iri*-ti  «!•  r«' iii'4!.i-  •>•!  r     -.. 
triU-!*  vthii  )i  I'-U'-W'  -i  •!.•  ir  ■■wn  u^.i,:''*  .in<l  iJ«-i.^i  •?..   r     *- 
|irin»  •  *.      n«-  h.il  U  ■  'I  III  Mi.i?  j.-irt  i-:"  th*-  w-  r!.l,  :•.«'_•     •  ^ 
rai  t«r  *%.i«i   ii"t   ij*.:'.-  ■  !•  .ir.       S«!iif   *.»!-!   \\.^*    h*     r.A-i    ^-  -. 

lhit)i' r   ? in-r*    ?*;••    hi'ii.iii*.  :tii>i   «-.f::.'  l)..\*.    :.      }..  .  ^"- -  • 

thiTl.i  r  !••  rJi  ?!.«■  "^I'.ifi:  iT'l*.  iJ'i*.  in:»«i'  r.-i'^  i  r  r  .r»'-  :• 
ii.i*l  ^i-i'.ti'.i  li.irii'ti.  .i!.-l  1.1*1  hr"'ij}i?  .ina»  i.'i.i  l--:?  .:  ^-- ■ 
f'jil    T«  •  •■!!■     •:■  ■ii*.         ri.f    }..i\.'-.    l..-    ;i\.TT»>.|,    w  i  r»     -i:.! 

uii'l  *••■    ifi    :    !l!.      ■  .1  *■*  irrM.   i  u  :•);  V;r*!--  ■  ?} .:.'-i    w  ».•  * 

IUi*Ulit.illf    :*  tli.i*.  w.M.'.M  U'.:.*'  «i«v^''*  "t  th'- t^jia*.  •    v: 
ni.i!f  w.^*  !•  iiii- r.i'i   :   .4?.!  y*'.  iL*    iii«  •|t:,fci;»:.»  •  !    •:.-    j^ 
iifTi-r»  »l  !i"  :riii-'  ii?:.'  ij*  t-  ■  ? ij"  .  ■  i<i  •  \  aua  •••{-•••••«       \    • 

til  Hi-.;!'  -t  •  r  .1  i«  )i'  •  '.'■•l  ■  .irri.i  ji    !::.  jh!  !i.  •?,  ■  .  «f:r»-   •  f  *  •. 
iiA%  i«^<i  fr-'!!!  *•  i  !■■  -.  .1.      "Ihi-  •<'il  wa«.  !•'  th'«  »ir:  "h  •  /  •  -  ■ 
rai  fi^-t,  A  ri<-h  )'i.i<  k  iiii>iiM.  i*u  vthu'h  a  |>r\*fuAit«a  of  rmla^w 
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herbs  and  fruits  grew  spontaneously,  and  on  which  all  the  OHAP* 
choicest  productions  of  iropical  regions  might  easily  be  raised 
by  human  industry  and  art ;  and  yet  the  exuberant  fertility 
of  the  earth  had  not  tainted  the  purity  of  the  air.  Considered 
merely  as  a  place  of  residence,  the  isthmus  was  a  paradise. 
A  colony  placed  there  could  not  fail  to  prosper,  even  if  it  had 
no  wealth  except  what  was  derived  from  agriculture.  But 
agricrdture  was  a  secondary  object  in  the  colonisation  of 
Darien.  Let  but  that  precious  neck  of  land  be  occupied  by 
an  intelligent,  an  enterprising,  a  thrifty  race ;  and,  in  a  few 
years,  the  whole  trade  between  India  and  Europe  must  be 
drawn  to  that  point.  The  tedious  and  perilous  passage  round 
Africa  would  soon  be  absCndoned.  The  merchant  would  no 
longer  expose  his  cargoes  to  the  mountainous  billows  and  ca- 
pricious gales  of  the  Antarctic  seas.  The  greater  part  of  the 
voyage  from  Europe  to  Darien,  and  the  whole  voyage  from 
Darien  to  the  richest  kingdoms  of  Asia,  would  be  a  rapid  yet 
easy  gliding  before  the  trade  winds  over  blue  and  sparMhig 
waters.  The  voyage  back  across  the  Pacific  would,  in  the 
latitude  of  Japan,  be  almost  equally  speedy  and  pleasant. 
Time,  labour,  money,  would  be  saved.  The  returns  would 
come  in  more  quickly.  Fewer  hands  would  be  required  to 
navigate  the  ships.  The  loss  of  a  vessel  would  be  a  rare  event. 
The  trade  would  increase  fast.  In  a  short  time  it  would 
double ;  and  it  would  all  "paaa  through  Darien.  Whoever 
possessed  that  door  of  the  sea,  that  key  of  the  imiverse, — such 
were  the  bold  figures  which  Faterson  loved  to  employ, — ^would 
give  law  to  both  hemispheres ;  and  would,  by  peaceful  arts, 
without  shedding  one  drop  of  blood,  establish  an  empire  as 
splendid  as  that  of  Gyrus  or  Alexander.  Of  the  kingdoms  of 
Europe,  Scotland  was,  as  yet,  the  poorest  and  the  least  con- 
sidered. If  she  wordd  but  occupy  Darien,  if  she  would  but 
become  one  great  free  port,  one  great  warehouse  for  the  wealth 
which  the  soil  of  Darien  might  produce,  and  for  the  still 
greater  wealth  which  would  be  poured  into  Darien  from  Can- 
ton and  Siam,  from  Ceylon  and  the  Moluccas,  from  the  mouths 
of  the  Granges  and  the  Gulf  of  Cambay,  she  would  at  once 
take  her  place  in  the  first  rank  among  nations.  No  rival 
would  be  able  to  contend  with  her  either  in  the  West  Indian 
or  in  the  East  Indian  trade.  The  beggarly  country,  as  it  had 
been  insolently  called  by  the  inhabitants  <xf  warmer  and  more 
froitftil  regions,  would  be  the  great  mart  for  the  choicest  lux- 
uries, sugar,  mm,  coffee,  chocolate,  tobacco,  the  tea  and 
porcelain  of  Chin%  the  muslin  of  Daoca^  the  shawls  of  Cash- 
toXn  it.  IX 
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CHAI*      mi*n*,  th«*  (Imiiiunilii  <>f  CSiilrcuiila,  thi*  i«-ttrU  «»f  K.trrm  k.    -r 
^       •     tii*iii'i«iiiH  l»inl««'  n*'f*\ti  nf  Nii'i*)Nir,  rinnAiiH'ii  aii<1  i-"!'i»  -.  .»   r 
Hiid  NUiiiliil  wi«h1.      Fmm  S«*«itlaii«l  viitulil   •••tii**  u\\  •}*•    t.:** 
ji*w«'U  mill  )inH-:i«li*  wnm  hv  <liii*lii*fuH*«  ut  th>'  t«AiU    •  r    ^' 
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an«i  ariiiit-*  of   i-i>titi'iiiliiic  ]Mit«-ti(at*-4.      Ar.<l  ••n  .ail  r:  •     -*• 
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ment  and  ajrest.  If  any  ol  these  privileged  persons  was  CHAP, 
impressed  or  arrested,  the  Company  was  authorised  to  release  >  _  ,  -^' . 
him,  and  to  demand  the  assistance  both  of  the  civil  and  of 
the  military  power.  The  Company  was  anthorised  to  taJke 
possession  of  nnoccnpied  territories  in  any  part  of  Asia, 
Africa  or  America,  and  there  to  plant  colonies,  to  build 
towns  and  forts,  to  impose  taxes,  and  to  provide  magazines, 
Atrms  and  ammunition,  to  raise  troops,  to  wage  war,  to  con- 
clude treaties ;  and  the  King  was  made  to  promise  that,  if 
any  foreign  state  should  injure  the  Company,  he  would  inter- 
pose, and  would,  at  the  public  charge,  obtain  reparation, 
liastly  it  was  provided  that,  in  order  to  give  greater  security 
and  solemnity  to  this  most  exorbitant  grant,  the  whole  sub- 
stance of  the  Act  should  be  set  forth  in  Letters  Patent  to 
which  the  Chancellor  was  directed  to  put  the  Great  Seal 
without  delay. 

The  letters  were  drawn :  the  Great  Seal  was  affixed :  the 
subscription  books  were  opened ;  the  shares  were  fixed  at  a 
htmdred  potmds  sterling  each ;  and  from  the  Fentland  Firth 
to  the  Solway  Firth  every  man  who  had  a  hundred  pounds 
was  impatient  to  put  down  his  name.  About  two  hundred 
and  twenty  thousand  pounds  were  actually  paid  up.  This 
may  not,  at  first  sight,  appear  a  large  sum  to  those  who  re- 
member the  bubbles  of  1825  and  of  1845,  and  would  assuredly 
not  have  sufficed  to  defray  the  charge  of  three  months  of  war 
with  Spain.  Yet  the  effort  was  marvellous  when  it  may  be 
affirmed  with  confidence  that  the  Scotch  people  voluntarily 
contributed  for  the  colonisation  of  Darien  a  larger  proportion 
of  their  substance  than  any  other  people  ever,  in  the  same 
space  of  time,  voluntarily  contributed  to  any  commercial 
undertaking.  A  great  part  of  Scotland  was  then  as  poor  and 
rude  as  Iceland  now  is.  There  were  five  or  six  shires  which 
did  not  altogether  contain  so  many  guineas  and, crowns  as 
were  tossed  about  every  day  by  the  shovels  of  a  single  gold- 
smith in  Lombard  Street.  Even  the  nobles  had  very  little 
ready  money.  They  generally  took  a  large  part  of  their  rents 
in  khid,  and  were  thus  able,  on  their  own  domains,  to  live 
plentifrilly  and  hospitably.  But  there  were  many  esquires  in 
Kent  and  Somersetshire  who  received  from  their  t^iants  a 
greater  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  than  a  Duke  of  Gordon  or 
a  Marquess  of  Atholl  drew  fix>m  extensive  provinces.  The 
pecuniaiy  remuneration  of  the  clergy  was  such  as  would  have 
moved  tlie  pity  of  the  most  needy  curate  who  thought  it  a 

privilege  to  drbik  Ids  ale  and  smoke  his  pipe  in  the  kitchen 
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r\\\v      (if  nil  KnirHuh  tiiunur  hniiM*.     Kvi*n  in  tin*  fi'iiilf  MrrM   tLn-v 

,         '   ,    fi«Ti*  iiuriJihfH  III'  Hliitli  till*  iiiinifitfr  n i*i'«l  ••ii!i  f p  m  f   -• 

to  riclit  |H>iiiiiU  htfrliii;;  ill  rajih.      Tin*  ••Ifit-ial  iiii^'tr.t'  •  f  *.*-■ 
I^ini  PrfHJilffit  of  till*  f*«iiirt  nf  S^fMiim  wu^  i'iil%  t'lw  \..iz,  :-«^. 

■ 

A\«-:ir;  that  of  tlit*  Ii«>nl  Jiiiiti«*i*  I'IitL  milv  fiair  hun-ir^*:  k 
yrvkr,  'I'Ih*  luiiil  tax  ••!'  th«*  hIihIi*  kiiipl<>iii  woji  tii***!  »  => 
TruM  hitfT  l<v  till*  Tri'iitv  of  riiiMii.  ut  littli*  iii«*n*  thjk£  *.&.' 
th**  iaiiil  tux  I'f  till-  Hiii;r|f  riiiintv  «•!*  Nurfi'lk.  K«*iir  h'-iz^L-^'. 
thnui»uii<l  |niuiii1m  |»nil«iMv  Um*  ax  i:niit  m  rutii>  t«*  th*-  wta.'^ 
tif  S*i'tlaii«l  tlii-ii  uji  fitiiv  iiiillii'iiii  woukl  U*ar  iii*w. 

The  lint  ••f  thf  hhmiiIntw  nf  tli«*  I^iirirn  i'iiiii|«nT  •{•**rrir«  v 
bi'  exuiiiiiii-«l.     T1i«*  iiuinInT  (if  nhan'huliirn  wan  aU^ut  $<  ^ 
tet'ii  hiinilpil.    Thf  lar^frnt  f|iiuiititT  nf  iit««'k  n*i;iBtrrrni  la    '^^ 
Danit*  wuj«  thnf  th«»iiiiuiiii  |h*iiiii1ii.     Tlif  liraiU  ••f  thr»v  &^^ 
httiiM*!!  ttw'k  thrif  t)iiiUMiii<I  |M>uitclii  rai*h,  tho  Ihikt*  «'f  Has.- 
ton,  till-   I>uki*  <*r  ijiiiN'iijiliurv  ati«l   I^>ni   li«*niavrn.  a  mas    / 
alMlit%,  Mpirit  uiitl  |iatrii*tiBin«  who  hml  ••ntf-riNl  int^i  tiw  ^ir«^-* 
with  ••nthuHiajiin  not   iiiffrior  t«i  that  *>(  nt*ta-ht-r.      Xr^*- 
h«*M  tin«-«*n  hiiiitlnti  iniiiikU.     Jnhn  Ihilnmpk*.  \hix  ti«   «-  - 
kniiw  uj«  tht*  MiiAt«-r  of  Stair,  lui<l  ju«t  nuri-t^^li^l  to  his  fa!i^*  • 
title  uihI  i*«*tut«\  aiiil  Hail  now  ViiMxiunt  Stair.     Ilr  |<it  .1  w 
hill  iiaiiic  fiir  a  th«iU'«aii<i   |4>unfl]i.     T1i«*  niinil«*r  ••(  v*  <.  i 
iM^t-ni   ^«ho  hriliArriU'tl   trail  U*tH«^*n  thirt\    an«l   f<«r1i       P:i 
4'itv  of  Kiiiiil*iiri^*)i.  ill  itJi  ror]H>niti*  i'ni«i«  itt,  tt«k  thr^*-  *r- 
Raifl   iN'mi'lo.   thf  t'itv  of  4ila.«<^>w  tlm***  th"ii«a?i<!.    !K'-   •    *> 
of  r^-iih  tH"  t)p>iii<ini|.      Hut  thi'  'jT*\ii   n>:i)"r.'i  •  f  '}     • 
••riUr^  i'ii!r:l'u!.i|  itulv  i-in*  hiiii>lr«-il  if  t«i  •  l.'ir.ir**!  ••   .  ■    • 

in   I'Mi'-r   l.ir^'i-   t.-wiii*  i»i-ri*  aM«'  tti  inp  ha«**   •Kar»'«.      I* 
llU'I.ili' h<<U    !••    •<«■••    111    th*«   pill    t)i«*    liaiii**   I'l    III*  P-    ?}^r 
|ip.r-««i'  ii.il    liMli  iihi*«M'    |>;ittrii.il   .il:ii<-*ji   1««1    h:i:i  !.     1j.« 
|iri«l'.ii'l*    all    \»i*    li.inllv    •urn*  «1     ?'.iiiii.'»    :::    j 'ir*  1-a«.*  .-    . 
huiiilp-'l    |-i:i.l    "ihari-    fi-r  lai  h  ••(  hi*  •  hililpxi.       li.    .:,.>•-. 
I*uti  r«- ii'<i  |r*  <lii'!:' 11*  hail  Uf  :i  \«r:t:ttl.  •^uV,  jk  t^^r^   w 
ari-i'T«ii!ij  ?■•  th«'  ri'  ' i-  n«  •  f  tl*a?   .ij^-  .iinl  •■  'jh'm.  ^_A»•     •■• 
•I  h.i:.«!*' •!!.■■  |-rti-  II  f'T  t};i'  <l.iii.'l  ?•  r  '  !  .1  » fit.  r  ■  r  a  «    %■*' 
'Hi.*!    thi-    ?s  -■?    )i    .ir<-  :i  J«iij'l»-   I  !...:ii  •.•!*    :?.••  !".^-s  ■  "^  ^  .  - 

it)»^*r\ntii'ri.      'IK.i?    !hi'\    ar««  a    ]•<]>!••    {••-.:'LAr!i     '.  & 
<laiii;»ri'U*  li''«  *I  j«a^*;«'ii  aii<l  ii«  h:*:*  ii«  •  S  !!.••  '.tii*^-.:  k"     r. 
I«*^«i  i/i'ni-r.»lU  a-  klii't»IiNli;i.l,  Vi;!   i*  •■  !  !•  «»  tr*:t-.        Fi      •  •■ 
kiiiLT*!*'!"  "M-'iii'   1  •••  ha\«'  u*'-'-*'  ina«I        I'aS  r^  ?-.    K*,!    i  . 
an  intl'ii-Ti'**'  p-m  ml-ltn;;  raMii-r  !ha?  •  f  tKf  f  -ais^irr  *  f  &  n  * 
ri.'ii»:i"n.  that  of  a  Mahi*nii't,  that  *•(  a  Ji^^vph  Scuj*.b«  U.*.: 
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that  of  a  commercial  projector.     Blind  faith  in  a  religion,     CHAP, 
fanatical  zeal  for  a  religion,  are  too  common  to  astonish  us.    3^^* . 
But  such  &ith  and  zeal  seem  strangely  out  of  place  in  the 
transactions  of  the  money  market.     It  is  true  that  we  are 
judging  after  the  event.     But  before  the  event  materials 
sufficient  for  the  forming  of  a  sound  judgment  were  within 
the  reach  of  all  who  cared  to  use  them.    It  seems  incredible 
that  men  of  sense,  who  had  only  a  vague  and  general  notion 
of  Paterson's  scheme,  should  have  staked  everything  on  the 
success  of  that  scheme.     It  seems  more  incredible  still  that 
men  to  whom  the  details  of  that  scheme  had  been  confided 
shordd  not  have  looked  into  any  of  the  common  books  of  his- 
tory or  geography  in  which  an  account  of  Darien  might 
have  been  found,  and  shordd  not  have  asked  themselves  the 
simple  question,  whether  Spain  was  likely  to  endure  a  Scotch 
colony  in  the  heart  of  her  Transatlantic  dominions.     It  was 
notorious  that  she  claimed  the  sovereignty  of  the  isthmus  on 
specious,  nay,  on  solid,  groimds.     A  Spaniard  had  been  the 
first  discoverer  of  the  coast  of  Darien.    A  Spaniard  had  built 
a  town  and  established  a  government  on  that  coast.     A 
Spaniard  had,  with  great  labour  and  peril,  crossed  the  moun- 
tainous neck  of  land,  had  seen  rolling  beneath  him  the  vast 
Pacific,  never  before  revealed  to  European  eyes,  had  de- 
scended, sword  in  hand,  into  the  waves  up  to  his  girdle,  and 
had  there  solemnly  taken  possession  of  sea  and  shore,  in  the 
name  of  the  Crown  of  Castile.    It  was  true  that  the  region 
which  Paterson  described  as  a  paradise,  had  been  found  by 
the  first  Castilian  settlers  to  be  a  land  of  misery  and  death. 
The  poisonous  air,  exhaled  fix>m  rank  jungle  and  stagnant 
water,  had  compelled  them  to  remove  to  the  neighbouring 
haven  of  Panama;  and  the  Bed  Indians  had  been  contemptu- 
ously permitted  to  live  after  their  own  fashion  on  the  pesti- 
lential soiL     But  that  soil  was  still  considered,  and  might 
well  be  considered,  by  Spain  as  her  own.    In  many  coimtries 
there  were  tracts  of  morass,  of  mountain,  of  forest,  in  which 
governments  did  not  think  it  worth  while  to  be  at  the  ex- 
pense of  maintaining  order,  and  in  which  rude  tribes  enjoyed 
by  connivance  a  kind  of  independence.     It  was  not  necessary 
for  the  members  of  the  Company  of  Scotland  trading  to 
AMca  and  the  Indies  to  look  very  far  for  an  example.    In 
some  highland  districts,  not  more  than  a  hundred  miles  firom 
Edinburgh,  dwelt   clans  which  had  always  regarded  the 
authority  of  King,  Parliament,  Privy  Council  and  Court  of 
Sesfiion,  quite  as  Uttle  as  the  aboriginal  population  of  Darien 
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i'llAP      n*uninl«*«l   tli«»   :iiit)ii»ritv   of  thf   Siiaiii«)i   Vi«NTi«T«    an-!    Ki- 
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'  "^  di«*n<*i-s.  Yi't  it  wnuM  •i!inl\  huv*-  U^-ii  tlii»tii*ht  axi  •  •• 
rut;i-<»u«  \ii<I.itii<ii  iif  |iii)ili>*  law  in  thi'  KiiitT  •■f  S^H&in  !•  "kA^* 
|MK<ii*if«ii.:i  I  if  A|»piii  .iiitl  I/iH-)i:iU'r.  Atbl  wi>'il>l  i^  }•  a  V-^t 
mitr.i:^'"'!'*  ^i"I.iti"ri  i*!'  |'iiMi«'  l.iw  in  IIp*  Si-!*  t««  •f;r»-  -  i 
ppiviini'  ill  thi'  \frv  ii-ntn*  I'f  liii  jM»**f«mniri«,  nn  ?>.••  •  '  a 
tli:it  tliii  iipi\ini**  w.i-*  iti  ?hi'  "inii'  Nt-it''  in  n\i:  V,  \:;.t. 
an'i  !-••  Ii.iUt  lia>l  U-t  n  il»irin,:  •■•■iiT'jrii-*  ' 

•*^' L'r«'*»l%  niii«i'»t   wa^  l*a!iT-i»n\  Hi-lp-ni**  ;   anl  !••    :•    •  ii 
l«»^i    liiipi-t    than    i!i:j-li?i-  .      Ti-rj'i-l  ii4   Spai'i    Ka-l   >- 
thi'P"    w.i*  ■•till    i'li*'  |m.-!i?  i.!i  wlii'li  -111-    WJ4*  •■i-^'::*:»-  "•    •. 
niti\i'.       rh'*    *lijlit'  ■■•   •  M   rii.i.  Ii:n«-ij?    i«!'  ant  •■•Jii  r  f     -    •■  l- 
|iiiWi-r  •V'-n  "11  !li»*  ••  .••k:r?"i  *•(  Ji«t  Ain'T'.-m?!  ■l'»ni::i: 
tiftnl  !■•  •I'^?url'  h'  r  P  i-«*«"  iiri*l  t  ■  ♦'ra«"i"  h^-r  ^-iri!^  *-■■! 
T««  iinajiii*'   tl»a?    ••!.■■   w  '':M  !a?ri'!\   ••M!T«-r   a  l*«ii?':p  •■*    •• 
iiFii'   ■'!'  !*:■•    Ill"-'    iii'.iji.!!:- ari!    L :!!;«,*•  I- 'm*  *•(   t!..-    «  •'.  1    \\     - 
t«i    l""r::j    a    -•■t?li-!in'!:T    iri   •!;■■   :..•!*•    if"  I.,  r  •  •.:!-jp".  t»   •■ 
«ln '-•  *.t;I  I'f  I'urti'^"  !I" '■!»  '■:!•■  -'I'"  ii:»'l  •■!< 'ar!?.a^*»  ?   «     •    " 
t.M:«  r.  \\.»"»  Itiili.  r"'i*]%  .i^-';rl.      Slj.*  w.    iM  hi\'-  ♦-•-  r.        -•  ; 
lik'!\  !••   !•■!   th- III  '.kki*  J-  ■."»'-*i«:i  ■•!' ?!i''    K*  'ir-.^!.       !■    -■  . 
l?H'!«-f^ir«-.  •■\  i  !•■?.!  tl-a'.  1  •  !•  Ti-   ??:••  n«-w    •'•■fii!'a::\    .-.  ■:".  }   - 
U'jiii  :•-   ■••■Tuni'  r  :.il   "i-  r.i':  -n-,  th'P'   nr:*?   U*  a   w  *•   •   ■ 
SjMUi  .1'   I  a  ■    ■•  :!'■'  ••   'r:  ii'i;?.  ■  i*  r  Sj».i:n.      \V!.  »•  rr-   .-  .     . 
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miles  of  ocean.    What  was  the  charge  of  such  an  expedition     CHAP. 

V  V  f  If 

likely  to  be?  Oliver  had,  in  the  preceding  generation,  wrested  '^  '^ 
a  West  Indian  island  from  Spain :  bnt,  in  order  to  do  this, 
Oliver,  aman  who  thoroughly  xmderstood  the  administration  of 
war,  who  wasted  nothing,  and  who  was  excellently  served,  had 
been  forced  to  spend,  in  a  single  year,  on  his  navy  alone,  twenty 
times  the  ordinary  revenue  of  Scotland ;  and,  since  his  days, 
war  had  been  constantly  becoming  more  and  more  costly. 

It  was  plain  that  Scotland  could  not  alone  support  the 
charge  of  a  contest  with  the  enemy  whom  Paterson  was  bent 
on  provoking.  And  what  assistance  was  she  likely  to  have 
from  abroad  9  Undoubtedly  the  vast  colonial  empire  and  the 
narrow  colonial  policy  of  Spain,  were  regarded  with  an  evil  eye 
by  more  than  one  great  maritime  power.  But  there  was  no 
great  maritime  power  which  would  not  far  rather  have  seen 
the  isthmus  between  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific  in  the  hands 
of  Spain,  than  in  the  hands  of  the  Darien  Company.  Lewis 
could  not  but  dread  whatever  tended  to  aggrandise  a  state 
governed  by  William.  To  Holland  the  East  India  trade  was 
as  the  apple  of  her  eye.  She  had  been  the  chief  gainer  by 
the  discoveries  of  Grama ;  and  it  might  be  expected  that  she 
would  do  aU  that  could  be  done  by  crafb,  and,  if  need  were, 
by  violence,  rather  than  suffer  any  rival  to  be  to  her  what  she 
had  been  to  Yenice.  England  remained ;  and  Paterson^was 
sanguine  enough  to  flatter  himself  that  England  might  be 
induced  to  lend  her  powerful  aid  to  the  Company.  He  and 
Lord  Belhaven  repaired  to  London,  opened  an  office  in  Cle- 
ment's Lane,  formed  a  Board  of  Directors  auxiliary  to  the 
Central  Board  at  Edinburgh,  and  invited  the  capitalists  of 
the  Boyal  Exchange  to  subscribe  for  the  stock  which  had  not 
been  reserved  for  Scotchmen  resident  in  Scotland.  A  few 
monied  men  were  allured  by  the  bait ;  but  the  clamour  of  the 
City  was  loud  and  menacing ;  and  from  the  City  a  feeling  of 
indignation  spread  fast  through  the  coimtry.  In  this  feeling 
there  was  undoubtedly  a  large  mixture  of  eviL  National  an- 
tipathy operated  on  some  minds,  religious  antipathy  on  others. 
But  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  the  anger  which  Paterson's 
schemes  excited  throughout  the  south  of  the  island  was,  in 
the  main,  just  and  reasonable.  Though  it  was  not  yet  ge- 
nerally known  in  what  precise  spot  his  colony  was  to  be 
planted,  there  could  be  little  doubt  that  he  intended  to  occupy 
some  part  of  America :  and  there  could  be  as  little  doubt  that 
such  occupation  would  be  resisted.  There  would  be  a  mari- 
time war;  and  such  a  war  Scotland  had  no  means  of  carrying 
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CIIAI*.      On.     Tli«*  iitatc*  of  h*T  fiiiiiiii-«*!«  wiui  piiii'h  that  aht*   !»-••:  r*^ 
^^•^.^    i|iiitf  liiiiiMi*  Ut  lit  «iut   r\i'n  a  hiii;;l*  fki|;i.iiiriiii  i-f  int«ii  rkv 

Bixo.      Ii«fi>n*  th« iitli<-t  h:i4|  I.lMt«*il  thn-*-  lii<>lith«   nh**  «   '.i. 

luavi*  iifither  in«iiii*v  nor  rn*«lit  l«>n.      Th>-fti'  tkinc*  wrrv    -'■- 
Tii>ii'«  tii  rrervi'<ifl'i'«*liipii<M*  |Nilitii-iaii ;  u:i<l  il  w.i/«  ii2i|»«««:*  .-    * 
lu'lifvi*  th.it  t)ii«y  Uii'l  r<MM|M*il  thi*  ih •!!•'•'  ■•1*  im-ri  *•>  a'  ^    a 
Wi'Il  iiifonipil  an  itifiiti*  w)io  iiat<-  in  tlif  iVii  \  i  '••';!fc<  ;!  a:,  i  i'^*- 
liAiiifiit  ut  K<liii)>ur;;h.      In  kii*  u.iv  iiiii\  txiilil  th>-   .     :. : .,  ' 
cif  thfM*  M«  hi'iU'Tt  !•••  ri|il.iini*<l.     Th'-v  iiii-.iiit  U*  niak*    ^  :  .-• 
an>l  u  tiMil  I'f'tlii*  Stiiiiltr'ii.     Tin*  twn  liriti^h  kin»*>l  -n.*  «-r 
IMi  I  IiiH«-l\    I  ••nii*'t't*-<l,  li)t\iii«\kIU    ;iii>i    lH«iitir*ilh.   th^'    .'■   vm 

■  ■         «  »  ■  • 

iuMri-i-l\  |HMi«ii)iii-  i*i«r  Kill*  111*  thi-iii  til  Ih*  tit  {■•-.t'-f  n:i!.  a  {-  -«    ' 
wit  It  uhi>  )i  thi*  nthi'r  w.i4  at  w.ir.      If  thi-  S-i<(i  !i  ii:«  n   K     .- 
WiIILiiii  iiit«»a  i}uarn*I.  Kii;;l.iiiil  ntM^t,  fnini  n-^^ni  !••  L*  r    • 
ili;;iii(v  w)iii-)i  uiit  UmiiiiI  U|i  with  )ii<«,  -iiiiiiH-rt  hiin  i;.  .*..      *'.. 
W.IH  til  1"'  tri'ki^l  iutu  a  1iIih-1\  anii  •-i|«-ii«:\t>  .i.r.s^t  ;•.  •;, 
I'Vi-iit  ff  whii-h  hhi*  Ii.kI  n>i  iii!«*n-«t  ;   iia\.  int-i  a  i-*  :.%•«*.     . 
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whii'h  vi'tiiri'  tiiiiiM  U*  a  ;;nMti*r  t.i!.iniit%  tii  hi*r  th.&r.  l«f--A' 
Siii*  na^  til  l.i\i'*h  lnT  ni-alth  aii<l  t!f  li\i*4  nf  h*T  »•  a;..   *^ 
onh-r  tli.it  a  **-\  ••!  niiiiiiti;;  f<*ri-ijri<r«i   niii^ht  «iijfi  *   '...   r^ 
|H>]\   !•%   whii  h  fill**  %^'iiiM  U*  th*'  I  hi*f  nutlipT.      >).•     « ^i    * 
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li.'-  •  r\   '  f  'h'     ■  .*  \   .i;.'l  .  ?"   !h-    :.  1* ::;  H^*    ft.  •;.•■:•  ■        # 
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panj.  Seyeral  witnesses  were  summoned  to  the  bar,  and  gave  CHAP, 
evidence  wliich  produced  a  powerful  effect  on  the  House,  "  If  , 
these  Scots  are  to  have  their  way/'  said  one  peer,  ^^  I  shall  go 
and  settle  in  Scotland,  and  not  stay  here  to  be  made  abeggar." 
The  Lords  resolved  to  represent  strongly  to  the  King  the  in- 
justice of  requiring  England  to  exert  her  power  in  support  of 
an  enterprise  which,  if  successful,  must  be  fatal  to  her  com- 
merce and  to  her  finances.  A  representation  was  drawn  up 
and  communicated  to  the  Commons.  The  Commons  eagerly 
concurred  and  complimented  the  Peers  on  the  promptitude 
with  which  their  Lordships  had,  on  this  occasion,  stood  forth 
to  protect  the  public  interests.  The  two  Houses  went  up  to- 
gether to  Kensington  with  the  address.  William  had  been 
under  the  walls  of  Namur  when  the  Act  for  incorporating  the 
Company  had  been  touched  with  his  sceptre  at  Edinburgh,  and 
had  known  nothing  about  that  Act  till  his  attention  had  been 
called  to  it  by  the  clamour  of  his  English  subjects.  He  now 
said,  in  plain  terms,  that  he  had  been  ill  served  in  Scotland, 
but  that  he  would  try  to  find  a  remedy  for  the  evil  which  had 
been  brought  to  his  notice.  The  Lord  High  Commissioner 
Tweeddale  and  Secretary  Johnstone  were  immediately  dis- 
missed. But  the  Act  which  had  been  passed  by  their  man- 
agement still  continued  to  be  law  in  Scotland ;  nor  was  it  in 
their  master's  power  to  undo  what  they  had  done. 

The  Commons  were  not  content  with  addressing  the 
throne.  They  instituted  an  inqxdry  into  the  proceedings  of 
the  Scotch  Company  in  London.  Belhaven  niade  his  escape 
to  his  own  country,  and  was  there  beyond  the  reach  of  i^e 
Serjeant-at-Arms.  But  Faterson  and  some  of  his  confede- 
rates were  severely  examined.  It  soon  appeared  that  the 
Board  whidi  was  sitting  in  Clement's  Lane  had  done  things 
which  were  certainly  imprudent  and  perhaps  illegal.  The 
Act  of  Incorporation  empowered  the  directors  to  take  and  to 
aclminist<er  to  their  servants  an  oath  of  fidelity.  But  that  Act 
was  on  the  south  of  the  Tweed  a  nullity.  Nevertheless  the  di- 
rectors had,  in  the  heart  of  the  City  of  London,  taken  and  ad- 
ministered this  oath,  and  had  thus,  by  implication,  asserted 
that  the  powers  conferred  on  them  by  the  legislature  of  Scot- 
land accompanied  them  to  England.  It  was  resolved  that 
they  had  been  guilty  of  a  high  crime  and  misdemeanour,  and 
that  they  should  be  impeached.  A  committee  was  appointed 
to  frame  articles  of  impeachment ;  but  the  task  proved  a  dif- 
ficult one ;  and  the  prosecution  was  suffered  to  drop,  not  how- 
ever tin  tiie  few  English  capitalists  who  had  at  first  been 
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r'a-":i.iiii»'  in  -  ..•"iT.iii''f,  I'l?  in   Tii.ifiT.^  r  'i"?:!'!:- ••    !.4*-'    ..- 
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all  who  were  desirous  of  emigrating.  It  is  said  that  some  CHAP. 
persons  who  had  yainl  j  applied  for  a  passage  hid  themselyes  . 
in  dark  comers  about  the  ships,  and,  when  discovered,  re- 
fused to  depart^  clung  to  the  rigging,  and  were  at  last  taken 
on  shore  by  main  force.  This  in&tuation  is  the  more  extra- 
ordinary because  few  of  the  adventurers  knew  to  what  place 
they  were  going.  All  that  was  quite  certain  was  that  a 
colony  was  to  be  planted  somewhere,  and  to  be  named 
Caledonia.  The  general  opinion  was  that  the  fleet  woidd 
steer  for  some  part  of  the  coast  of  America.  But  this 
opinion  was  not  universal.  At  the  Dutch  embassy  in 
Saint  James's  Square  there  was  an  uneasy  suspicion  that 
the  new  Caledonia  would  be  founded  among  those  Eastern 
spice  islands  with  which  Amsterdam  had  long  carried  on  a 
lucrative  commerce. 

The  supreme  direction  of  the  expedition  was  entrusted  to 
a  Council  of  Seven.  Two  Presbyterian  chaplains  and  a  pre- 
centor were  on  board.  A  cargo  had  been  laid  in  which  was 
afterwards  the  subject  of  much  mirth  to  the  enemies  of  the 
Company,  slippers  innxunerable,  four  thousand  periwigs  of 
all  kinds  from  plain  bobs  to  those  magnificent  structures 
which,  in  that  age,  towered  high  above  the  foreheads  and 
descended  to  the  elbows  of  men  of  fashion,  bales  of  Scotch 
woollen  stuffs  which  nobody  within  the  tropics  could  wear, 
and  many  hundreds  of  English  bibles  which  neither  Spaniard 
nor  Indian  could  read.  Paterson,  flushed  with  pride  and 
hope,  not  only  accompanied  the  expedition,  but  took  with 
him  his  wife,  a  comely  dame,  whose  heart  he  had  won  in 
London,  where  she  had  presided  over  one  of  the  great  coffee- 
houses in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Boyal  Exchange.  At 
leng^  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  July  the  shijMS,  followed  by 
many  tearful  eyes,  and  commended  to  heaven  in  many  vain 
prayers,  sailed  out  of  the  estuary  of  the  Forth. 

The  voyage  was  much  longer  than  a  voyage  to  the  Anti- 
podes now  is;  and  the  adventurers  suffered  much.  The 
rations  were  scanty:  there  were  bitter  complaints  both  of 
the  bread  and  of  the  meat;  and,  when  the  little  fleet,  after 
passing  round  the  Orkneys  and  Lreland,  touched  at  Madeira, 
those  gentlemen  who  had  fine  clothes  among  their  baggage 
were  glad  to  exchange  embroidered  coats  md  laced  waist- 
coats for  provisions  and  wines.  From  Madeira  the  adven- 
tmera  ran  across  the  Atlantic,  landed  on  an  uninhabited  islet 
lying  between  Porto  Bico  and  St.  Thomas,  took  possession  of 
this  desolate  spot  in  the  name  of  the  Company,  set  up  a  tent» 
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( ]|\r      antl  hiiii«t«Hl  tin*  whit«*  rrnHii  of  St.  Aiiilrfw.     S-'H.  }.  «.  ^  • 

^      lh«»v  wi'P*  wiinMNl  off  h\  All  •iffiivr  y^\i**  wa*  •i-r-.t   (r  tr  *■ 

Tliiinioji  to  iiiftiriii  tli**iii  thut  th«*r  wi-n*  tn'ii|iojk«in.:  t  s  ': 
t«»iTit4irv  itf  th«»  Kiiiir  i»f  I><-ri!imrk.     T)n»v  |»n »»•••• -ultxi  ■  a  ti/  * 
vo^  »;;■•,  luiiiiit;  ••l(tainf*«l  thi*  Mnioi*^  i<f  uii  i*M  Im*  i-aniNrr  «:. 
kiit'W  th«*  «'iiti«t  ot'i'fiitrul  Ami-ri«'u  Wi*!!.     riii|*T  hin  r  '■!•  'a/- 
tlii'V  aili*h<il>-«l  till  t)i«*  tirnt  of  N(|«i-IiiUt  vh*m'  i»*  th**  NtL::    • 
o(  l>arii'n.     Out*  of  tin*  in^*ati'iit  ]>riiii*t*4  i-f  tin*  o-u^.tri  »• 
ruiiif*  I'll   Uianl.     Till*  ('oiir1h-ni   i«li*i  atti*ni|i*«!    hiir..   un     ' 
twi-lvt*   in    iiiiiiiInt.   wm*  Ntark    nuk^sl :    tmt   K**   haa   'l.tr.i 
^li.^hiNl  liv  u  n^l  i-iiat.  a  ]4iir  «if  «-<itttiri  «lniWiTi.  fti:>!  as.     ^ 
lint.      lit*  lia«l  a  Spaiiiith  iiaiiH*.  ii|Mik«*  S|iaiiii»li.  an*i  xf!"**' 
thi*  irn**«*  •l»'l»*'rtiii»"nt  i^f  a  Spaiii*li  ili»n.     Th**  S**'?.  i.  :- 
|*itiatol  Aiiiln-aj«.  a^  h«-  Ha«  i*:illitl,  li^  a  pn'«i-nt  nf  a  una  z^- 
blazin«j  with  'j**\*\  i.ii-«*.  aiiil  aAtiin>«l  )iiiu  tliat,  if  hr  n    ..: 
tOMK*    with    tlii'ii).   thi«\    w*'iiM   tn-at    hiui    U*tt«*r    lliAz^    '.'^ 
Cajitili.iii.4  liail  il«'iii-. 

A  fi'w    lioiirM  LittT  till*  chiff^  i*f  th«*   fX|«<«liti'»n    w-t;?     r. 
■hi>ri*,  t«Hik  ftriiial  |Mf«ifi«>«riiiin  i.f  th«*  rountrr.  ami  Xi.ad«^i    ' 
C*ali-«l<'i;ia.     Tlii-T  Hi*n*  |iI«m.<«<'«I  with   thi*  aji|«*«*t  i-f  a  ta.*. 
|M'iiitirtula  u^Ntiit  tlin*t*  tiiil«*4  in  Ii-ni^h  anil  a  i|tuin«*r  ••/»:-  r 
in  hn*a«ith.  anil  il**tf*rinin**<l  t«i  tW  h«*n*  th«*  rit«  of  Nf-v  K^i:^ 
liurk'h,  •li'jiliiH'^l,  U"*  th«'V  h«'|-*«l.  t'»  }<"  th^-  kT'^A^  •  -.f»  n^s    ' 
Iwitli  ln<li«'t.      Th»*  |H-iiiii>*iihi  ti-r?ii:i..iN-<l  in  .1  I«w  |T*r.;-  :  ■  -- 
of  aU.iit   ihirtv  .li-n-*.  wlii-h  niijh!   i  .i*:li  U-  firr..  ■!   ;•  •     & 
ifil.in-1   \'\    M:jj:!sj  ;i  tr^i:-  !i.      '|'h»-    Ir»-ir  h    w.tji   »\.j  .    *.-    . 
tlif   ^fp'Mii'l   th'i"*   ••  I'.ir.ir.-I    fr«  rr.    tl.^*   icain   lar-l.    a    '  f    w  u» 
•■••ii'itn;' tfl :    lif^i    l"J»-*   w«r*'   |*l.ii  •*!!  «'ri   tin*   ran.:-arf*      i- 
witliiii  x)i»'  •!»'  li'*'ir^'  h«»'i«»'i  wi  rt*  '•{-■•■•lili  l«nu!  ar.  !  •Lit-  •  ■; 
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N.'j. .?;.'.•  1.  -I*  w.  r«-  •■!•  ?i»i|  wi'h  •li*'  •  !ii»'f*.iir.«.  a«  r.v  .  v  « 
cail***!.  wh"  ;;• '\i  r!»»»l  ?!»•■  :,■  ijJiJ-  .ri:.^  !r;^^■•.  Ar--  •.^«  r:-  m 
Ki^.i.'*-  njl'  r«  wi-n-  f'-un-i  .m  i!i»a'i.iJ  !«•  a  •••ij-i-lir  1 .  x»  waT.-r*-., 
u  V  .il"'>^ .  iin-l  .1*  j'»i!i'!:li'»i*  A  jri  i.-.  a*  :i::.  r.j  f  J.,  r-  •,  -  -x-  ^ 
wh'«*«*  ili*i''i'- *  h.i'l  *•■•  ? i   l:ki-N    r.i  j...il.-  •:.•    i"   •  — *•*•    f 

!ii.»-  r;?!'-  li.nl  l-**  M  l.ik»  Ti    :iw  1%    lr'!:i  )  :?  :  Ki    •;.••    •  ••   .     —     -    . 
I'ur'.t-li"  i-ii  till-  J  :.-.i   tl..i*    *:•  h  .1  « •  a]-  ::  i«a«    !-••    j  •  -.    •    ■ 
n  r»-*l   n..i:i.       Aii"'):' r  !- \i'i  !?!■•  Sj  .i:i:.»r«U  J-- j-: 
fc:i\t  !i  h:ir.  .1  *•:   k  !:j  J-   i  w  ".•h  •lU'  r.      •  »n  th*-  f» 
1  ■  :!.•  rn  •!;..•'.!..!  n  n-.iLir.^'  in- i.«l«  «f  th--   a^.-r.^--.-  x.    -x  • 
Oiif  inijlitv  ni'  i:.iP  h.   t|j.'    I^w:*   ih*-   t;r^jt  #f  thr    .••;.  .    • 
w!i"  Ht.r*"  Hi»ii  I  rvlt   .1  .  i|-  .  i"  win'.-  ••••^!«  lintel  w;rL  r*^s:  t.  4 
fti.il  a>l<  nittl  mti.  uti  iw!ri.  h  f-  ath*  r,  ni-v-niM  Wi-U  ir^'Li^iM^    . 
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iho  strangers,  received  them  hospitably  in  a  palace  built  of  CHAP, 
canes  and  covered  with  pahnetto  royal,  and  regaled  them  with  .  XXlv. 
calabashes  of  a  sort  of  ale  brewed  fix>m  Indian  com  and  po- 
tatoes. Another  chief  set  his  mark  to  a  treaty  of  peace  and 
alliance  with  the  colony.  A  third  consented  to  become  a  vas- 
sal of  the  Company,  received  with  gresA  delight  a  commis- 
sion embellished  with  gold  thread  and  flowered  riband,  and 
swallowed  to  the  health  of  his  new  masters  not  a  few  bumpers 
of  their  own  bnmdy. 

Meanwhile  the  internal  government  of  the  colony  was 
organised  according  to  a  plan  devised  by  the  directors  at 
Edinburgh.  The  settlers  were  divided  into  bands  of  fifty  or 
sixty:  each  band  chose  a  representative;  and  thus  was  formed 
an  assembly  which  took  the  magnificent  name  of  Parliament. 
This  Parliament  speedily  firamed  a  cnrions  code.  The  first 
article  provided  that  the  precepts,  instructions,  examples, 
commands  and  prohibitions  expressed  and  contained  in  the 
Holy  Scriptures  should  have  the  full  force  and  efiPect  of  laws 
in  New  Caledonia,  an  enactment  which  proves  that  those 
who  drew  it  up  either  did  not  know  what  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures contained,  or  did  not  know  what  a  law  meant.  There 
is  another  provision  which  shows  not  less  clearly  how  fiur 
these  legislators  were  fix>m  understanding  the  first  principles 
of  legislation.  ^^  Benefits  received  and  good  services  done 
shall  always  be  generously  and  thankfully  compensated, 
whether  a  prior  bargain  hath  been  made  or  not ;  and,  if  it 
shall  happen  to  be  otherwise,  and  the  Benefitctor  obliged 
justly  to  complain  of  the  ingratitude,  the  Ungrateful  shall  in 
such  case  be  obliged  to  give  threefold  satisfaction  at  the 
least.''  An  article  much  more  creditable  to  the  little  Parlia- 
ment, and  much  needed  in  a  community  which  was  likely  to 
be  constantly  at  war,  prohibits,  on  pain  of  death,  the  viola- 
tion of  female  captives. 

By  this  time  all  the  Antilles  and  all  the  shores  of  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  were  in  a  ferment.  The  new  colony  was  the  object 
of  universal  hatred.  The  Spaniards  began  to  fit  out  arma- 
ments. The  chie&  of  the  French  dependencies  in  the  West 
Indies  eagerly  ofiFered  assistance  to  the  Spaniards.  The 
governors  of  'Qie  English  settlements  put  forth  proclamations 
interdicting  all  communication  with  this  nest  of  buccaneers. 
Just  at  this  time,  the  Dolphin,  a  vessel  of  fourteen  guns, 
which  was  the  property  of  the  Scotch  Company,  was  driven 
on  shore  by  stress  of  weather  under  the  walls  of  Carthageim. 
The  ship  and  cargo  were  confiscated,  the  crew  imprisoned 
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aiid  put  in  ip>ii««.      Siuif  ft'tln-  H«iili>r*«  wt-n-  ln*a!tMl^«  tlk*  ^. 
ami  4Mtiiip<-ll*«l  tn  hw»'«'|i  th«*  htnH'tM  aiiiil  !••  nifrk  «<ri  th*   '  "■ 
Hi'utuiiiA.     (  'IIht^.  uiiil  aini'ii;;  tht-iii  thr  i  .i|>!a:n.  w*  r*-  ••  *  * 
St«i  ill*-  to  L«-  tr:<-<l  l^T  i>iru«'^.     Smii  iiii  fiiti^v  i«:th   ^  ;Lk- 
tnn»*  :im\»«l  a*  < '.irtlm^'tiiii,  luul,  in  tht*  ii.iiii»»  *(  t}.f  •  ■  -:r. 
iif  i*.ili-*li'iii.i.  ili-iiiainlctl   tlji*    n'li*a>«'  i-f  tlif    |ri*r:»r^       **■ 
ili'livrnil  t»i  !l.'-  .iiitli<>nti«*4  :i   !•■!?•  x    ilirt-aft  nin^  tJit  r.  »  '- 
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th'-    Alt    <■!     r.irli.iiiii-iit    \*\    ^«)ii<  li    iht'    « '••iiiiiwaiM     Lx-!    --^ 
rn.ilt-*!.      I  hi-  t'a-t:l;.iii  'j^it-rn'r.   wl».i  |.r»UiM*    i:.   w    "^ 
Williaiii.  a-  Si\«  n  ijii  ul    Kiiu'l«kii*l«  wniM  ti^X.  .ir.I.  *•   "h  • 
n*iu'»>  *'f  •**»  ..liai.'l.   •  "iiM  !»•'!.  priiti-*  I    tin-    *«jMa!?»-f*    m't.      '.i 
iH-i  ii|>i*-tl  I  ».iru  ii.  lliniL'  i»wii>   Nth  l«ftfr  nvA   A- t      f   i'*?    . 
111!  lit  nifh  .1  ::    'tup-  ••t  t  •'lil«*in|'?.  •alliil  I-^r  a  iTVa:*'.     .»         •  i.. 
viifli  iiit!i' ull\   •ii'*-iia'i<-l  tr«<iii  tKri'Viiii;;  tl;i'  iitf««*  :..-^  - 
a  •liiii;;»'«'!j.      "Ii.«-  t'-'iiiit  il  nI  ( \il*-«l--ii:  I.  Ill  i^n-at   ::-l;^—  it     r. 
idMixi  !•  ;t*r^  ••!   ii..irk  ainl  P']>ri«.il  j^mii.*?   >|<i:..«h   i  -v-vr.* 
What   «  '. '-r^    iiiait  •  t   i-«'iiiiii"Tk  p»i'ii*«-   m:*'    h.i\»'   f-  r*'^*-  -     -a. 
taki'ii  |'la«  ••.      "I  I.I-   >•  "itTi^h   tla:;  hail  l-.u  l-n!    a   ?- w    :■ 
|'!.iiit*«l  'M  th*'  wall-*  >\    N«w    H'iMil-T.rjh  ;    :i:»l  a!r  a.i»    »  »*• 
»)il'')i    >i"!laril.    %\irij    •:•    th*'    li'  Ij*    ■!     F.l:j!.iXi'i.    m  X*       "•    * 
uiiaM*-  ti»  -:■»!. i::i.  ha-l  I-  j'lri. 
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not  proved  tmliealthy.  The  settlement  was  well  fortified.  CHAP. 
Sixty  guns  were  mounted  on  the  ramparts.  An  immense  , 
crop  of  Indian  com  was  expected.  The  aboriginal  tribes 
were  firiendly.  Emigrants  fix)m  yarions  quarters  were  coming 
in.  The  population  of  Caledonia  had  already  increased  from 
twelve  hundred  to  ten  thousand.  The  riches  of  the  country, 
— ^these  are  the  words  of  a  newspaper  of  that  time, — ^were 
great  beyond  imagination.  The  mania  in  Scotland  rose  to 
the  highest  point.  Munitions  of  war  and  implements  of 
agricidture  were  provided  in  large  quantities.  Multitudes 
were  impatient  to  emigrate  to  the  land  of  promise. 

In  August  1699  four  ships,  with  thirteen  hundred  men  on 
board,  were  despatched  by  the  Company  to  Caledonia.  The 
spiritual  care  of  these  emigrants  was  entrusted  to  divines  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland.  One  of  these  was  that  Alexander 
Shields,  whose  Hind  Let  Loose  proves  that  in  his  zeal  for 
the  Covenant  he  had  forgotten  the  GospeL  To  another, 
John  Borland,  we  owe  the  best  account  of  the  voyage  which 
is  now  extant.  The  General  Assembly  had  charged  the  chap- 
lains to  divide  the  colonists  into  congregations,  to  appoint 
ruling  elders,  to  constitute  a  presbytery,  and  to  labour  for 
the  propagation  of  divine  truth  among  the  Pagan  inhabitants 
of  Darien.  The  second  expedition  sailed  as  the  first  had 
sailed,  amidst  the  acclamations  and  blessings  of  all  Scotland. 
During  the  earlier  part  of  September  the  whole  nation  was 
dreaming  a  delighted  dream  of  prosperity  and  glory;  and 
triumphing,  somewhat  maliciously,  in  the  vexation  of  the 
English.  But,  before  the  close  of  that  month,  it  began  to  be 
rumoured  about  Lombard  Street  and  Cheapside  that  letters 
had  arrived  fi^m  Jamaica  with  strange  news.  The  colony 
from  which  so  much  had  been  hoped  and  dreaded  was  no 
more.  It  had  disappeared  from  the  £ace  of  the  earth.  The 
report  spread  to  Edinburgh,  but  was  received  there  with 
eeomful  incredulity.  It  was  an  impudent  lie  devised  by  some 
Englishmen  who  could  not  bear  to  see  that,  in  spite,  of  the 
votes  of  the  English  Parliament,  in  spite  of  the  proclama- 
tions  of  the  governors  of  the  English  colonies,  Caledonia  was 
waxing  great  and  opulent.  Nay,  the  inventor  of  the  fitble 
was  nfuned.  It  was  declared  to  be  quite  certain  that  Secre- 
tary Yemon  was  the  man.  On  the  fourth  of  October  was 
put  forth  a  vehement  contradiction  of  the  story.  On  the 
fifth  the  whole  truth  was  known.  Letters  were  received 
from  New  York  announcing  that  a  few  miserable  men,  the 
lemains  of  the  colony  which  was  to  have  been  the  gazdeniy 
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crilAl*       tin-   v%.iP  )i<ii:«i'.    th»*   iiuirt.   I'!'   till"    \\h"l»'    Wi.fM.    *.}.-:'    '  -  r-^ 
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not  to  be  expected  fix)m  any  foreign  settlement.     During  the     chap. 
cool  months,  however,  which  immediately  followed  the  occu-  -_     — '^ 
pation  of  the  isthmns  there  were  few  deaths.    But,  before  the 
equinox,  disease  began  to  make  fearful  havoc  in  the  little 
communitj.     The  mortality  gradually  rose  to  ten  or  twelve  a 
day.     Botii  the  clergymen  who  had  accompanied  the  expedi- 
tion died.     Paterson  buried  his  wife  in  that  soil  which,  as  he 
had  assured  his  too  credulous  countrymen,  exhaled  health 
and  vigour.     He  was  himself  stretched  on  his  pallet  by  an 
intermittent  fever.   Still  he  would  not  admit  that  the  climate 
of  his  promised  land  was  bad.    There  could  not  be  a  purer 
air.    This  was  merely  the  seasoning  which  people  who  passed 
from  one  country  to  another  must  expect.    In  November  all 
would  be  well  again.     But  the  rate  at  which  the  emigrants 
died  was  such  that  none  of  them  seemed  likely  to  live  till 
November-    Those  who  were  not  laid  on  their  beds  were 
yellow,  lean,  feeble,  hardly  able  to  move  the  sick  and  to  bury 
the  dead,  and  quite  unable  to  repel  the  expected  attack  of 
tlie  Spaniards.    The  cry  of  the  whole  community  was  that 
death  was  all  around  them,  and  that  they  must,  while  they 
still  had  strength  to  weigh  an  anchor  or  spread  a  sail,  fly  to 
some  less  fieital  region.    The  men  and  provisions  were  eqimlly 
distributed  among  three  ships,  the  Caledonia,  the  Unicom, 
and  the  Saint  Andrew.     Paterson,  though  still  too  ill  to  sit 
in  the  Council,  begged  hard  that  he  might  be  left  behind 
with  twenty  or  thirty  companions  to  keep  up  a  show  of 
possession,  and  to  await  the  next  arrivals  from  Scotland.    So 
small  a  number  of  people,  he  said,  might  easily  subsist  by 
catching  fish  and  turtles.     But  his  ofier  was  disregarded :  he 
was  carried,  utterly  helpless,  on  board  of  the  Saint  Andrew ; 
and  the  vessel  stood  out  to  sea. 

The  voyage  was  horrible.  Scarcely  any  Guinea  slave  ship 
has  ever  had  such  a  middle  passage.  Of  two  hundred  and 
fifty  persons  who  were  on  board  of  the  Saint  Andrew,  one 
hundred  and  fifty  fed  the  sharks  of  the  Atlantic  before  ^mdy 
Hook  was  in  sight.  The  Unicom  lost  almost  all  its  officers, 
and  about  a  hundred  and  forty  men.  The  Caledonia,  the 
healthiest  ship  of  the  three,  threw  overboard  a  hundred 
corpses.  The  squalid  survivors,  as  if  they  were  not  suffi- 
ciently miserable,  raged  fiercely  against  one  another.  Charges 
of  incapacity,  cruelty,  brutal  insolence,  were  hurled  backward 
and  forward*  The  rigid  Presbyterians  attributed  the  calami- 
ties of  the  colony  to  the  wickedness  of  Jacobites,  Ptelatista. 
Sabbath-brealrars,  Atheists,  who  hated  in  others  that  image 
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CHAP,  of  Grod  which  was  wonting  in  themselves.  The  accused  ma- 
^^^^'  lignants,  on  the  other  hand,  complained  bitterly  of  the  ha- 
pertinence  of  meddling  fanatics  and  hypocrites.  "Psibexwik 
was  cruelly-  reviled,  and  was  unable  to  defend  himself.  He 
had  been  completely  prostrated  by  bodily  and  mental  suf- 
fering. He  looked  like  a  skeleton.  His  heart  was  broken 
TTiH  inventive  faculties  and  his  plausible  eloquence  wero  no 
more ;  and  he  seemed  to  have  sunk  into  second  childhood. 

Meanwhile  the  second  expedition  had  been  on  the  seas.  It 
reached  Darien  about  four  months  after  the  first  settlers  had 
fled.  The  new  comers  had  folly  expected  to  find  a  flouiiab- 
ing  young  town,  secure  fortifications,  cultivated  fields,  and  a 
cordial  welcome.  They  found  a  wilderness.  The  castle  <^ 
New  Edinburgh  was  in  ruins.  The  huts  had  been  burned. 
The  site  marked  out  for  the  proud  capital  which  was  to  hsTe 
been  the  Tyre,  the  Venice,  the  Amsterdam  of  the  eighteenUi 
century  was  overgrown  with  jungle,  and  inhabited  onty  bj 
the  sloth  and  the  baboon.  The  hearts  of  the  adyentoren 
sank  within  them.  For  their  fleet  had  been  fitted  out,  not  to 
plant  a  colony,  but  to  recruit  a  colony  already  planted  and 
supposed  to  be  prospering.  They  were  therefore  worse  pro- 
vided with  every  necessary  of  life  than  their  predecessors  bad 
been.  Some  feeble  attempts,  however,  were  made  to  restoie 
what  had  perished.  A  new  fort  was  constructed  on  the  old 
ground ;  and  within  the  ramparts  was  built  a  hamlet,  con- 
aisting  of  eighty  or  ninety  cabins,  generally  of  twelve  feet  br 
ten.  But  the  work  went  on  languidly.  The  alacrity  which 
is  the  eflect  of  hope,  the  strength  which  is  the  effect  of 
union,  were  alike  wanting  to  the  little  community.  From 
the  councillors  down  to  the  humblest  settlers  all  was  de- 
spondency and  discontent.  The  stock  of  provisions  was 
scanty.  The  stewards  embezzled  great  part  of  it.  The 
rations  were  small ;  and  soon  there  was  a  cry  that  fhej  were 
unfiairly  distributed.  Factions  were  formed.  Plots  wwe 
laid.  One  leader  of  the  malecontents  was  hanged.  Hie 
Scotch  were  generally,  as  they  still  are,  a  religious  people; 
and  it  might  therefore  have  been  expected  that  the  influ- 
ence of  the  divines  to  whom  the  spiritual  charge  of  tiie 
colony  had  been  confided  would  have  been  employed  with 
advantage  for  the  preserving  of  order  and  the  caknixig  of  efil 
passions.  Unfortunately  those  divines  seem  to  have  been  at 
war  with  almost  all  the  rest  of  the  society.  They  desoribad 
their  companions  as  the  most  profligate  of  mankiBdy 
declared  ihat  it  was  impossible  to  oonatitiito  a 
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according  to  the  directions  of  the  Gleneral  ABsembly ;  for  CHAP. 
that  persons  fit  to  be  mling  elders  of  a  Christian  Chnrch  _\^  '- 
were  not  to  be  found  among  the  twelve  or  thirteen  hundred 
emigrants.  Where  the  blame  laj  it  is  now  impossible  to 
decide.  All  that  can  with  confidence  be  said  is  that  either 
the  clergymen  must  have  been  most  unreasonably  and  most 
uncharitably  austere,  or  the  laymen  must  have  been  most 
un£Eivourable  specimens  of  the  nation  and  class  to  which  they 
belonged. 

It  may  be  added  that  the  provision  by  the  General  Assem- 
bly for  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  colony  was  as  defective  as 
the  provision  made  for  temporal  wants  by  the  directors  of 
the  Company.  Nearly  one  third  of  the  emigrants  who  sailed 
with  the  second  expedition  were  Highlanders,  who  did  not 
understaod  a  word  of  English;  and  not  one  of  the  four 
chaplains  coidd  speak  a  word  of  Graelic.  It  was  only  through 
int^reters  that  a  pastor  could  communicate  with  a  large 
portion  of  the  Christian  flock  of  which  he  had  charge.  Even 
by  the  help  of  interpreters  he  could  not  impart  religious 
instruction  to  those  heathen  tribes  which  the  Church  of 
Scotland  had  solemnly  recommended  to  his  care.  In  fact, 
the  colonists  left  behind  them  no  mark  that  baptized  men 
had  set  foot  on  Darien,  except  a  few  Anglo-Saxon  curses, 
which,  having  been  uttered  more  fi*equently  and  with  greater 
energy  than  any  other  words  in  our  language,  had  caught 
the  ear  and  been  retained  in  the  memory  of  the  native  popu- 
lation of  the  isthmus. 

The  months  which  immediately  followed  the  arrival  of  the 
new  comers  were  the  coolest  and  most  salubrious  of  the  year. 
But,  even  in  those  months,  the  pestilential  influence  of  a 
tropical  sun,  shining  on  swamps  rank  with  impenetrable 
thickets  of  black  mangroves,  began  to  be  felt.  The  mor- 
tality was  great ;  and  it  was  but  too  clear  that,  before  the 
summer  was  &r  advanced,  the  second  colony  would,  like  the 
first,  have  to  choose  between  death  and  fiight.  But  the 
agony  of  the  inevitable  dissolution  was  shortened  by  violence. 
A  fleet  of  eleven  vessels  under  the  flag  of  Castile  anchored 
off  New  Edinburgh.  At  the  same  time  an  irregular  army  of 
Spaniards,  Creoles,  negroes,  mulattoes  and  Indmni^  marched 
across  the  isthmus  fi^m  Panama :  and  the  fort  was  blockaded 
at  once  by  sea  and  land. 

A  drummer  soon  came  with  a  message  fix)m  the  besiegers, 
but  a  message  which  was  utterly  unintd^igiUe  to  the  besieged. 
Even  after  all  that  we  have  seen  of  the  perverse  imbecility  of 
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CHAP,  the  directors  of  the  Company,  it  must  be  thonght  stnnge 
XXIV.  .jj^^  y^gy  should  have  sent  a  colony  to  a  remote  part  of  the 
world,  where  it  was  certain  that  there  must  be  constant  in- 
tercourse, peaceable  or  hostile,  with  Spaniards,  and  jet 
shoidd  not  have  taken  care  that  there  should  be  in  the  whole 
colony  a  single  person  who  knew  a  little  Spanish. 

With  some  difficulty  a  negotiation  was  carried  on  in  such 
French  and  such  Latin  as  the  two  parties  could  fhrnish.  Be- 
fore the  end  of  March  a  treaty  was  signed  by  which  the 
Scotch  bound  themselves  to  evacuate  Darien  in  fourteen 
days ;  and  on  the  eleventh  of  April  they  departed,  a  m\ich 
less  numerous  body  than  when  they  arrived.  In  little  more 
than  four  months,  although  the  healthiest  months  of  the 
year,  three  hundred  men  out  of  thirteen  hundred  bad  been 
swept  away  by  disease.  Of  the  survivors  very  few  lived  to 
see  their  native  country  again.  Two  of  the  ships  perished 
at  sea.  Many  of  the  adventurers,  who  had  left  their  homes 
flushed  with  hopes  of  speedy  opulence,  were  glad  to  hire 
themselves  out  to  the  planters  of  Jamaica,  and  laid  their 
bones  in  that  land  of  exile.  Shields  died  there,  worn  out 
and  heart  broken.  Borland  was  the  only  minister  who  came 
back.  In  his  curious  and  interesting  narrative,  he  expresses 
his  feelings,  after  the  fashion  of  the  school  in  which  he  had 
been  bred,  by  grotesque  allusions  to  the  Old  Testament, 
and  by  a  profasion  of  Hebrew  words.  On  his  first  arrival, 
he  tells  us,  he  foimd  New  Edinburgh  a  Ziklag.  He  had 
subsequently  been  compelled  to  dwell  in  the  tents  of  Kedar. 
Once,  indeed,  during  his  sojourn,  he  had  fSeillen  in  with  a 
Beer-lahai-roi,  and  had  set  up  his  Ebenezer :  but  in  general 
Darien  was  to  him  a  Magor  Missabib,  a  Eabroth-hattaaraL 
The  sad  story  is  introduced  with  the  words  in  which  a  great 
man  of  old,  delivered  over  to  the  malice  of  the  Evil  Power, 
was  informed  of  the  death  of  his  children  and  of  the  ruin  of 
his  fortunes  :  "  I  alone  am  escaped  to  tell  thee.*' 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

The  passions  whicli  Iiad  agitated  the  Parliament  daring  the  CHAP, 
late  session  continued  to  ferment  in  the  minds  of  men  during  ^3^' 
the  recess,  and,  having  no  longer  a  vent  in  the  senate,  broke 
forth  in  every  part  of  the  empire,  destroyed  the  peace  of 
towns,  brought  into  peril  the  honour  and  the  lives  of  inno- 
cent men,  and  impelled  magistrates  to  leave  the  bench  of 
justice  and  attack  one  another  sword  in  hand.  Private 
calamities,  private  brawls,  which  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  disputes  between  court  and  country,  were  turned  by 
the  political  animosities  of  that  unhappy  summer  into  grave 
political  events. 

One  mournful  tale,  which  called  forth  the  strongest  feelings  Trial  of 
of  the  contending  factions,  is  still  remembered  as  a  curious  rj^*^ 
part  of  the  history  of  our  jurisprudence,  and  especially  of  ^^' 
the  history  of  our  medical  jurisprudence.  No  Whig  member 
of  the  Lower  Hpuse,  with  the  single  exception  of  Montague, 
filled  a  larger  space  in  the  public  eye  than  William  Cowper. 
In  the  art  of  conciliating  an  audience,  Cowper  was  pre- 
eminent. His  graceful  and  engaging  eloquence  cast  a  spell 
on  juries ;  and  the  Commons,  even  in  those  stormy  moments 
when  no  other  defender  of  the  administration  could  obtain  a 
hearing,  would  always  listen  to  him.  He  represented  Hert- 
ford, a  borough  in  which  his  family  had  considerable  in- 
fluence :  but  there  was  a  strong  Tory  minority  among  the 
electors ;  and  he  had  not  won  his  seat  without  a  hard  fight, 
which  had  left  behind  it  many  bitter  recollections.  His 
younger  brother  Spencer,  a  man  of  parts  and  learning,  was 
fiEist  rising  into  practice  as  a  barrister  on  the  Home  Circuit. 

At  Hertford  resided  an  opulent  QuiQcer  fiunily  named  Stout. 
A  pretty  young  woman  of  this  fiamily  had  lately  sunk  into  a 
melancholy  of  a  kind  not  very  unusual  in  girls  of  strong  sensi- 
bility and  lively  imagination  who  axe  subject  to  the  restraints 
of  austere  religious  societies.  Her  dress,  her  looks,  her  ges- 
toxes,  indicated  the  disturbance  of  her  mind.  She  sometimes 
hinted  her  dislike  of  the  sect  to  which  she  belonged.     She 
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ril\r  comiilaint^^l  that  a  ranting  wutt^mian  wh«»  wm«  on^  1/  tk# 
,  ^^^-  .  lirutherhiKHl  hu«l  hi*M  fi»iih  apiiimt  h«'r  at  a  isi*<«*tin;:.  ?^ 
thn*ttt4*ti«Nl  t4>  \*tt  Im'VuiuI  M*tt,  t4»  thmw  ht*r»i*lf  i»iit  •*(  mit^i^m. 
to  (Imirti  li<*nM*ir.  Tn  twu  or  thri-«*  «»f  hff*r  aJMi>i*uit«-«  t^ 
fiwntNl  that  Hilt*  wuji  in  I<iv«*;  oinl  c»ii  ont*  iM*rm«i«in  %ku^  |>&AirJv 
Miiil  that  tht*  iiittii  wlmin  «hi*  l<>vi*t|  wuji  onf*  whi^tn  ■!»•*  turt*^ 
fiiiiM  iiiarrv.  In  fut*t,  tht*  ohjivt  of  h«*r  f«in«lnf*M  «ia«  S|»-tkrrr 
i'ow|N'r,  who  wttn  aln«a4lT  marrie«l.  Shi*  at  |t*n;:lh  wn-tr  •- 
him  in  lun;nuii;«*  whirh  iihi*  ni*vi*r  wmiM  ha^t*  ii«i^l  if  L-* 
int<*lkvt  huti  nc»t  U*«*n  (Ii«onh>n*<L  lit*,  likt*  an  h«itir«t  sla^. 
t4Mik  n«»  a<lvttntap*  of  hiT  unlui|i|iT  iitatf*  of  inin<l.  onJ  «lkJ  L^ 
bi*ftt  t*>  ttViiiil  hf*r.  HiH  imiilrnfM*  moiiifuHl  hi*r  U»  •yack  & 
d(.*;^*t*  that  on  oni*  «K*«*aiii«»n  iiht*  wi*nt  into  fito.  It  «»• 
nti*fiMarv,  how««Tfr,  titat  ht>  nhouhl  m***  Iut,  wbt-n  hr  noar 
t«>  Ilfrtfoni  ut  thf  iiprin^;  aiuiix«*«  of  l^iW.  Ftir  br  h*i  \tr^n 
rntnijit«>«l  with  iMini«*  nmnov  whi**h  wuji  tlm*  t«»  b«*r  t.n  i»««.- 

m 

pi;:**.  Ill*  follitl  on  hiT  f<*r  thii«  |»iiq««ite*  Ut^  on«*  rrvm&aM:. 
and  ili*livfn*<l  a  hii^  of  ^^iU  to  ht-r.  Sht*  pivflainl  him  t>>  br 
thf*  ii^ivni  of  h«*r  funiiU  ;  hnt  hi*  riruai*<l  hitnM-lf  an<l  rvt£f«e. 
Tli«*  m*xt  ni««niin^'  nhi*  won  fi»nnil  <I**a«l  anionif  th<*  ttakv^  f^  » 
uiilldam  on  tht*  ntn-ani  <*alh*«|  tin*  IViitnr  Rivrr.     TL*t  •L- 

m 

ha*l  ilr^tniviHl  hcriM'lf  thfn*  omM  Im«  no  n*««oiia)ilr  ^cH. 
T))**  riininiT*!!  imiuffit  f  *iinil  tliut  Nh«*  ha«l  4ln<wn«N|  t^rrvi.: 
wliilfl*  in  II  ftttttt*  I  if  iiii'iitui  il>*ran;;«*mt*nt.  Hut  h«*r  fAi:u!v  vm 
unwilling'  t<i  iiihiiit  that  Hlnf  haii  •ihortt-n*'*!  hi<r  fwn  !:<'•.  an- 
]iMik«-«l  ul"iiit  i**T  M«<tnc*|iiijv  wlifi  ini;;lit  U*  ad'ru««>l  .f  r:  ■-.- 
•h'riii;:  li«T.  Tlif  l.i.*t  jwpMin  h!hi  ifiiM  U«  |ir'«««i  r.-  t^*- 
U-^-n  ill  h'T  ri>ni]».iiiv  wuii  Sj-'nt-t-r  4'iiwj»'r.  It  rhar. -•■•l  ri** 
t«i>  atti'm**!**  un«l  u  ii«'rirrn«T,  wlin  ha«l  fonit*  tl*'«Ti  fr<  «:i  w~. 
to  th«*  H«*rlf<>nl  ai«iii/«*ii,  lunl  fa*t'n  i'Vi'rhfanl.  nu  tita!  ur.l'«A:c  - 
ni]^*iit,  talkin;:  ii^iT  tht*ir  wim*  iiU*iit  th«*  rluinii*  ar.  i  f^*^ 
tion4  iif  th«*  hanil4iiin**  i^iiak*-r  ^^irl.  in  thi*  li^ht  m^\  ir  m^  1 

fill'  h     Huhj«*i*tj<    Un*    Ha •»!••! iin«ni    iillM-U%«c^|    rTf-Q     a!     !K-         U'v'U' 

taM**«  ahii  nii*fiM  tahh'^  «*f  niir  niiin*  n*tin«N|  ;:^-n*ra?^  r,     ^^or 
wiM  wonU,  fiiiiu««*|itibli*  i>f  a  i|<iiihk*  n)«'anin^.  wt-n*  \im%\  Aiair 
th**  wuv  in  whii'h   nhi*  ha«I  jilttsl  itm*  IuTi^.  atvl  1^««-  v»t  .-. 
whii'h  aii«'th«'r  lnvrr  wi*u|il  |*uni*ih  h»T  f«»r  h«T  «^«{*2rtri       •  «j 
no   |M*!tf*r  ^^n>un«i4   ttuin  tlii-*«*  h«'r  r>'lati<in«  imA^r-«r>i  ^^ 
Sji-'UCtT  4'iiw|«T  hatl,  with  tht-  a^^i^tan*'^*  of  thr««r  t^rv•  -^ 
taiui'P«  of  thi*  law,  ntran^'h**!  h«-r.  and  tkniwn  h^r  «^r|4r  j* 
th»*  watiT.     Tlifn*  wa«  alNii*luti'l>  iht  t*^id«*nr«*  ot  1^  .T-afc* 
TlifH*  wa«  n**  I'^iil'-n****  tliat  anY  ono  of  tin*  acrtitr«l  b*i  4- 
iii«*tivt*  to  t*«immit  mirh  a  rrinit* ;  tht-n*  waA  do  ovi^irfth-v  Ui*-' 
H|*i*ni*«rr  Cow|iit  ha«l  anr  t*tinnectu»n  with  Ike  |<i»_^  «^ 
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were  said  to  be  his  accomplices.     One  of  those  persons,     CHAP, 
indeed,  he  had  ne^er  seen.    Bnt  no  story  is  too  absurd  to  be  .3?^— 
imposed  on  minds  blinded  bj  religious  and  political  fiEUia- 
ticism.    The  Qnakers  and  the  Tories  joined  to  raise  a  for- 
midable clamour.     The  Quakers  had,  in  those  days,  no 
scruples  about  capital  punishments.     Thej  would,  indeed, 
as  Spencer  Cowper  said  bitterly,  but  too  truly,  rather  send 
four  innocent  men  to  the  gallows  than  let  it  be  belieyed  that 
one  who  had  their  light  within  her  had  committed  suicide. 
The  Tories  exulted  in  the  prospect  of  winning  two  seats  from 
the  Whigs.    The  whole  kingdom  was  divided  between  Stouts 
and  Cowpers.    At  the  summer  assizes  Hertford  was  crowded 
with  anxious  &ces  from  London  and  ttom  parts  of  England 
more  distant  than  London.    The  prosecution  was  conducted 
with  a  malignity  and  uniainiess  which  to  us  seem  almost 
incredible ;  and,  unfortunately,  the  dullest  and  most  ignorant 
judge  of  the  twdve  was  on  the  bench.    Cowper  defended 
himself  and  those  who  were  said  to  be  his  accomplices  with 
admirable  ability  and  self  possession.    His  brotiber,  much 
more  distressed  than  himself,  sate  near  him  through  the  long 
agony  of  that  day.    The  case  against  the  prisoners  rested 
chiefly  on  the  vulgar  error  that  a  human  body,  found,  as  this 
poor  girl's  body  had  been  found,  floating  in  water,  must  have 
been  thrown  into  the  water  after  death.    To  prove  this  doc^ 
trine  the  counsel  for  the  Crown  called  medical  practitioners, 
of  whom  nothing  is  now  known  except  that  some  of  them 
had  been  active  against  the  Whigs  at  Hertford  elections.   To 
confirm  the  evidence  of  these  gentlemen  two  or  three  sailors 
were  put  into  the  witness  box.     On  the  other  side  appeared 
an  array  of  men  of  science  whose  names  are  still  remembered. 
Amnng  them  was  William  Cowper,  not  a  kinsman  of  the  de- 
fendant, but  the  most  celebrated  anatomist  that  England  had 
then  produced.    He  was,  indeed,  the  founder  of  a  dynasty 
illustrious  in  the  history  of  science :  for  he  was  the  teacher 
of  William  Cheselden,  and  William  Cheselden  was  the  teacher 
of  John  Hunter.    On  the  same  side  appeared  Samuel  Garth, 
who,  among  the  physicians  of  the  q^pital,  had  no  rival  except 
Badcli£fo,  and  Hans  Sloane,  the  founder  of  the  magnificent 
museum  which  is  one  of  the  glories  of  our  country.    The 
attempt  of  the  prosecutors  to  make  the  superstitions  of  the 
forecastle  evidence  for  the  purpose  of  taking  away  the  lives 
of  men  was  treated  by  these  philosophers  with  just  disdain. 
The  sti^id  judge  asked  Grarth  what  he  could  say  in  ansvrer 
to  the  testimony  of  the  seamen.   ^^  Hy  Lord,''  replied  Qartht 
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ril\iv      ••  I  Hii\  thai  tlii'\  un*  nii-taLfii.      I  will  fiinl  iknixn'-xi  in    *.'  .:- 

V  y  V- 

;  ■ Jain'f   ti»  nwi-ur  tliiit   llii-v   hiivi-  Liinwn  trhUthnj  ra:»-   r- • 

vriiHl. 

Till' jiirv  finiiiil  til.'  iiriMiiHTN  Nut   ^piiltv  :  krul  th-  r-:»  — 
i*jirrii'«l  l>a«'k  t«i  I^itiiii*n  \*\  \f*ni»*un  w\\*i  liml  U>vn  |  rv^  ?  '  ^' 
till*  trial  wiiM  that  i'Vi*m1nm1v  ii|<{>liiii«)tt!  th«-  %«*nlii-t,  ar>i  t^j.* 
••vi'ii  thi»  Sti'filji  •••'••iiiiMi  ti»  1m»  i'l'iii  iri«'t*«l  I  if  tht'ir  ••m»r«      !•    « 
oTtiiin.  h"W»'*»T,  that  tin*   iik:ih-\i'l«-iii-i*  i«f  the  il«*fi-«!«'«i  j^,— * 
Hiti'ii  n'\i\i'«l   in  ull  itj«  i-in'r.:*.     Th.-  In.*  ..f  tK.-  {  -.r  r 
wh.<  h.i«l  iii«t  )«*fii  ahimlv.tl  i««Tf  :ij:iin  uttai'Li^*!  ht   vti*  ^r.* 
thf*   lii<i-t   ah^tiril   :i!i'l    i-lii.cn   |ir*.<'t'«-liii;;    kiifwri   %■ 
law.  thi*  ii|ii**-al  I'f  iiinpliT.      Tlii^  attack   tix.  fail-^!        I  t- 
aiiili<'i*  (if  i*hiiMii«'  wai  at  l.-njlh  ••xhatMtt'i!  ;  uii-l  x:i*'Ki:.."  «ki 
Iffl   t.i  th.*  ili«a|*|Miint«>.|    .iift    aiiii    th«*  ili«a|i]H*int«^l   f^-  *     ' 
ex<*i*|it    t4i   I  Mluiiiniati*  ihi*^*   whi>iii    it    ha«l    U^n   f    .i#i    . 
|HMa«i)i|f  t«i  nnir.hr.     Iti  a  ^U'.i-**i.«ii  i»f  lilw-N  S|«*iii^*r  «'   »••  • 
wa-.  h«l'l  iiji  I"  th.-  ••i.-i'niti*iii  i.f  lli.-  jnil'li«\      \\\\\  \\,m-  j  ►  • 
tlii!  hiiri  jiinti'-*'.      Ili-  r*  •••  t.»  lii;;}i  i-n;in*'iii  ••  in  )ii«  ^n  f.-** 
hi'  at    Iffijth   t.ii.k    111'*    -i;il.    with    in'"*ra!   a|>;la':»«*.   •  r.    •:- 
jiiiii.'ial    U'lii  li.    an  I     tli*-:**    iii%lir';;iii«hi^!     hiiri«i-lf     \\     *  ■ 
hiitiianitv  i«liirli   h>'    ii*'\.-r   taih-i!    In   filfw    !■>   tirilkA{|  i    s^~ 
wh-*   oT.nnI.   w^   h.'   h.i'l   •  !!•  •*    «t>t«l,   ;it    tin*  !%&r.      Mar;i    ** 
|M*l<l*>iii  tn-v.l.li-  !•■  i:  -.  \\*  *  iil--«it  |w  ili;;n'«"<  ir.a*   !■•  ;:;■•  •***•• 
\%\   l'-.iri»i!ij   tli.it    1.'-   wa*    til.'    L.'r'.t'i'ifath.'r   i.f  th^T    •!   •'     -■ 
in.i!.  .mi  •  \   ■  !!■:»?  p-  -  "  \V  ill:.iiii  « '•!«  j-r.  w  h-*^*  w  r:"  .r.^-^  "•-* 
L'f.  J  U  i  !i  J-  -  ':!;  \x\\   \  •\«   1  .i!il   j'rj/.-«l  h\   !h»*  ni*  inl»  rt     f  ■ 
r»l:  ':■■•-  I  ■'iri!!.  :».:•  \   \\\,\   h,  uii'I.-r  a  itr*  uj  ii*-!*;«:-  r..  •• 
If  -I.I  i    !•.!•  :■.:.■  ■  ■  ri?  j  r    .;•  :ii?"r.* 

tli."  T'-rit-"*  ha.|  lam-   1  tl.»  ir  p-iTit.      Th**  ha.l  •i-'':r»»i  *,-*.  l»' 
til.-  I..  It   .!..•..:»   !!..     "  ■:  l-r*    .f   th.- <;:ak.  ri    •:    |{    ••     -, 
uii'i    ■?-'•   •  •  I  *•  ij'i- r..  i-  w  I-    •!».»•    'K--    !•  r«    i^'h  wu«    I  -••   • 
fiTi.:'.%  ..ri  I  !'■  ?!■•■  I'l:'^  "■'..   ^;  i  -I'l  l.'-l*   JT'-l    :...!  a*- ■ :  * 
^^^•i«  hi   •}  .'  •.  .r\    ui^ik    ::i   i%Ki-!'i    t"  •■    u'n  a!    tr:*!    !■  •  k    :  -*        i 

li*  r"!    ••!.  .1  ?•  •;-!  ai-.'.ir.J  •  -i^  •  1  ?h«'  lat.-  .1...  •:    !;  f   r  !i  .    i   -  . 
ha!:.-l.:r.-  \-ri    !i'.irl\    iT'-ls-.-i   fit.i!   »!?.■•!•.      W^.^rr- c    • 
ih:- I    "f'    'J.'-     J5  :■  kni^*h.i:i'.-li:r»     NN  !.:/•.    Lj-I    «.'.;.     :.*.    . 
mil    .•■i.|  \\\  l-r.iij:'.^*  iti  I.:*  r  r-  ?*.•  •  a«  ■■!.••  .  f  !L»-  k:-  .I't 
tl.«     •:.■.:••.      «iri)..».i    \  .-       :?.!    t'}.,  i...  i.   .ft*.--    k.:.-.*:    -._ 

^ij".  «■•   •'■^  Ii.i        »■'       "»         •'«       •         '.     I..  •;"••.  ■• 

m»'  \     .  •  u-  J  . ' .  ■   '  ■  »     .  •■   •  ■•■*..    1     ;  ..-  :    ;*■••■    .^  fc, 

«•;  •..•  |.»'     •      •  •  -.         ■:■.'»»•  ■..•  ir  *-■»*•  •  «t»,  ..  .  • 
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Scotland,  had  been  returned  at  the  head  of  the  poll  by  the     CHAP. 
Tories.    The  two  noblemen  met  at  the  quarter  sessions.    In     _    ,      - 
jCngland  Cheyney  was  before  the  Union  merely  an  esquire. 
VThiarton  was  undoubtedly  entitled  to  take  place  of  him, 
aid  had  repeatedly  taken  place  of  him  without  any  dispute. 
But  angry  passions  now  ran  so  high  that  a  decent  pretext 
for  indulging  them  was  hardly  thought  necessary.     Cheyney 
fasUned  a  quarrel  on  Wharton.    They  drew.     Wharton, 
whos9  cool  good  humoured  courage  and  skill  in  fence  were 
the  exvj  of  all  the  swordsmen  of  that  age,  closed  with  his 
quarrelsome  neighbour,  disarmed  him,  and  gave  him  his  life. 
A  more  tragical  duel  had  just  taken  place  at  Westminster. 
Ck>nway  Seymour,  the  eldest  son  of  Sir  Edward  Seymour, 
had  latel}  come  of  age.     He  was  in  possession  of  an  inde- 
pendent fortune  of  seven  thousand  pounds  a  year,  which  he 
lavished  in  costly  fopperies.     The  town  had  nicknamed  him 
Beau  Seymour.    He  was  displaying  his  curls  and  his  em- 
broidery in  Sh.  James's  Park  on  a  midsummer  evening,  after 
indulging  too  freely  in  wine,  when  a  young  officer  of  the 
Blues  named  Kirke,  who  was  as  tipsy  as  himself,  passed 
near  him.     **  Ttere  goes  Beau  Seymour,"  said  Eirke.     Sey- 
mour flew  into  a  rage.    Angry  words  were  exchanged  be- 
tween the  foolish  boys.     They  immediately  went  beyond  the 
precincts  of  the  Court,  drew,  and  exchanged  some  pushes. 
Seymour  was  wounded  in  the  neck.     The  wound  was  not 
very  serious  ;  but,  w'aen  his  cure  was  only  half  completed,  he 
revelled  in  fruit,  ice  and  Burgundy,  till  he  threw  himself 
into  a  violent  fever.    Though  a  coxcomb  and  a  voluptuary, 
he  seems  to  have  had  some  fine  qualities.     On  the  last  day 
of  his  life  he  saw  Eirie.    Eirke  implored  forgi7eness ;  and 
the  dying  man  declare!  that  he  forgave  as  he  hoped  to  be 
forgiven.    There  can  bt  no  doubt  that  a  person  who  kills 
another  in  a  duel  is,  according  to  law,  guilty  of  murder. 
But  the  law  had  never  betn  strictly  enforced  against  gentle- 
men in  such  cases ;  and  ix  this  case  there  was  no  peculiar 
atrocity,  no  deep  seated  nalice,  no  suspicion  of  foul  play. 
Sir  Edward,  however,  vehemently  declared  that  he  would 
have  life  for  life.    Much  indtlgence  is  due  to  the  resentment 
of  an  affectionate  fiither  madoened  by  the  loss  of  a  son.    But 
there  is  but  too  much  reason  U  believe  that  the  implacability 
of  Seymour  was  the  implacalility,  not  of  an  affectionate 
fiither,  but  of  a  fiustious  and  nglignant  agitator.    He  tried 
to  malEe  what  is,  in  the  jargon  tf  our  time,  called  political 
capital  out  of  the  desolation  of  Ids  house  and  the  blood  of 
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CHAP,     kii  ftrtt  born.     A  brmwl  betwe«>n  two  diaaokite  joiitk««  %  htmmi 
_^^'      distinfnii«hed  br  nothinic  but  Hj  nnhmppy  twmah  tnmm  tk^ 
hondnxl  brmwb  which  took  pfau^e  ^x^rj  montli  m  tWtttns 
and  tawms,  ho  mnin^ified  into  an  attack  on  th^  Uhcvtaaa  ii 
the  nati<m«  an  attempt  to  intmdm'e  a  militarjr  tYiauav.    Iha 
question  waa  wheth«»r  a  iioklirr  was  t^>  be  pmnsttMl  to 
Ent^lifth  p*ntlemt»n,  and,  if  th(*T  tti«umiorpd«   to   c«t 
thmats.     It  wa«  morcHl  in  tho  l*onrt  u(  Kiaip't  B«-ttrk 
Kirkc*  fthouU  uither  bi*  broufcht  to  immediate  trial  «r 
mitt«d  t«>  bail.     Hhower,  aa  council  f«pr  Hejoumr,  cf»poittd  %h» 
motion.     But  Seimour  waa  not  c<mU"nt  to  leave  tlMcaa»  a 
8h«>wt«r*i  hantU.      In  defiance  of  all  deoeorj,  he  want  Im 
Weetmin«ii*r  Hull,  demanded  a  h4«arin|c,  and  ft%mjammcmi  • 
hanuifn>t*  apftinst  itandtni;  amiiea.     **  Here,**  he  mid^  ^  m^ 
man  who  liwn  <m  inniu^j  taken  out  of  our  picketa     1\ 
aet  up  for  taiiuu  uii  in  onlfr  to  support  him  ia  that  hia 
protecta  ua,  ami  enabltt  uji  to  Hire  in  peace   ittd  aecvniv 
And  is  he  U^  lie  0uffi*nNi  Ut  urn*  that  swurd  U  dt^atiof  ae^ 
Kirke  wae  tritMl  and  found  in>>ltj  f>f  manalat^lrr.     1m  hm 
€nm\  aA  in  the  nu^t*  of  8p«*nrt*r  i%iw|H«r,  an  at^mpl 
Ui  <»lituin  a  writ  of  ap|M*al.     Tlit*  attempt  fiuM«  and 
woji  diMip|M>inte«l  <»f  his  fVTen;;^* :  but  he  eaa  nt»t 
(»ut  iN.ujMjLition.      If  he  hail  Umi  a  iH*n,  h«  had  f%<and. 
he  mnniis  t«»  liain*  prizcnl  ipiitf  an  niu<*h,  a  ffftilr  thr^  to 
inriTtiTr. 
DMvittt«r.t        Tli«*  Kill;:,  on  hii«  r«*tuni   fn»m  tin*  i*«*ntinrni,  fvofti  ke 
^5|^         sulijivtjt  ill  no  bknti  humour.     All  Si^«tland«  exaapevmt«id  ^ 
th«*  fat«*  of  th«*   timt    rxp*<flition  to   ^huiea,  aad  aan 
waitin;;  for  n«*wii  of  thi*  iM-f^find,  calkd  k»udlj  (%w  a 
ment.     Si*T««nil  of  th«*  Si*ottiah  i^««*n  rarrird  to  Ki 
an  aildrviui  nhit  h  waji  •ub»4*nU*«l  bv  thtrtv-tii  of  thetr  Uj4« 
and  which  ««anti*»tlv  pn»iMr«l  Willian  t«i  cHtovoke  thr 
at  Ktlinburuh.  ami  to  nnln^M  tU*  wnmirv  whiih  had 
d«*ni*  ti>  till*  c**l«inT  of  New  1  «kdi»nia.     A  peti1>i.»a   U*  tkr 
mm«*  (*ff«*<«t  waa  widelv  rirrulat«N*  amiini;  the  roauanjoaJiw  d 
hiA    ti«»rthi»ni    kin^^lofii,    and    ncfiTt^l,    if    nrpi^t    cooU    !■ 
tni«t«*«l«    ni>t    Itiw    than    thirtv  th«i«iAaiid   siirnatQrM^       l^a^ 
cont«*nt  wan  far  from  U*in&:  mm  riolrnt  in  Kr^rland  aa  ia  iMva 
hui«l.     Y«*t  in  KncLintl  tln-re  vaj  diM^«ntent  eOi«Q|^  w 
evi*n  a  n*M>lute  pntio**  uiM*as%.     Tlw*  time  dnrw  tkirmr  at 
tlie  HoUM-M  mtut  n*a«Mfmbl* ;  and  h^tw  wetv  tKe  iVn 
ti>  U*  ouinai^vd  ?     Montact^*,  «*nniired,  muftiftrd,  aad 
dat«*d  h}  thi*  baiting'  <>f  tin  last  M*aiii«m«  waa  fUUj  Ar^mim^mi 
mA  a^^in  to  ap|H«ar  in  .he  character  of  chief  mimi^tm  d 
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finance.     The  secnre  and  Inxurions  retreat  which  he  had,     CHAP. 

V  V  V 

some  months  ago,  prepared  for  himself,  was  awaiting  him.  ^  '  ^ 
He  took  the  Auditdrship,  and  resigned  his  other  places. 
Smith  became  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  A  new  com- 
mission of  Treasury  issued ;  and  the  first  name  was  that  of 
Tankerville.  He  had  entered  on  his  career,  more  that  twenty 
years  before,  with  the  fisdrest  hopes,  yonng,  noble,  nobly 
allied,  of  distinguished  labilities,  of  graceful  manners.  There 
was  no  more  brilliant  man  of  fiEishion  in  the  theatre  and  in 
the  ring.  There  was  no  more  popular  tribune  in  Guildhall. 
Such  was  the  commencement  of  a  life  so  miserable  that  all 
the  indignation  excited  by  great  fitults  is  overpowered  by 
pity.  A  guiliy  passion,  amounting  to  a  madness,  left  on  the 
moral  character  of  the  unhappy  man  a  stain  at  which  even 
libertines  looked  grave.  He  tried  to  make  the  errors  of  his 
private  life  forgotten  by  splendid  and  perilous  services  to  a 
public  cause ;  and  having  endured  in  that  cause  penury  and 
exile,  the  gloom  of  a  dungeon,  the  prospect  of  a  scaflbld,  the 
ruin  of  a  noble  estate,  he  was  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  regarded 
by  the  party  for  which  he  had  sacrificed  everything  as  a 
coward,  if  not  a  traitor.  Yet,  even  against  such  accumulated 
disasters  aud  disgraces,  his  vigorous  aud  a^iring  mind  bore 
up.  His  parts  and  eloquence  gained  for  him  the  ear  of  the 
House  of  Lords ;  and  at  length,  though  not  till  his  constitu- 
tion  was  so  broken  that  he  was  fitter  for  fiannel  and  cushions 
than  for  a  laborious  office  at  Whitehall,  he  was  put  at  the 
head  of  one  of  the  most  important  departments  of  the  ad- 
ministration. It  might  have  been  expected  that  this  ap- 
pointment would  call  forth  clamours  from  widely  different 
quarters ;  that  the  Tories  would  be  offended  by  the  elevation 
of  a  rebel ;  that  the  Whigs  would  set  up  a  cry  against  the 
captain  to  whose  treachery  or  faint  heartedness  they  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  imputing  the  rout  of  Sedgemoor ;  and 
that  the  whole  of  that  great  body  of  Englishmen  which  can- 
not be  said  to  be  steadily  Whig  or  Tory,  but  which  is  zealous 
for  decency  and  the  domestic  virtues,  would  see  with  indig- 
nation a  signal  mark  of  royal  favour  bestowed  on  one  who 
had  been  convicted  of  debauching  a  noble  damsel,  the  sister 
of  his  own  wife.  But  so  capricious  is  public  feeling  that  it 
win  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  find,  in  any  of  the  letters, 
essays,  dialogues,  and  poems  which  bear  the  date  of  1699  or 
of  1700,  a  single  allusion  to  the  vices  or  misfortunes  of  the 
new  Ilrst  Lord  of  the  Treasury.  It  is  probable  that  his 
mfiiin  health  and  his  isolated  position  were  his  protection. 
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CHAP.     The  chiefs  of  the  opposition  did  not  fear  him  enough  to  hate 
J^^'  '  him.     The  Whig  Junto  was  still  their  terror  and  their  ab- 
horrence.   Thej  continued  to  assail  Montague  and  Orford, 
though  with  somewhat  less  ferocity  than  while  Montague 
had  the  direction  of  the  finances,  and  Orford  of  the  marine. 
But  the  utmost  spite  of  all  the  leading  malecontents  was 
concentrated  on  one  object,  the  great  magistrate  who  still 
held  the  highest  civil  post  in  the  realm,  and  who  was  evidentij 
determined  to  hold  it  in  defiance  of  thenu     It  was  not  so 
easy  to  get  rid  of  him  as  it  had  been  to  drive  his  coUeagaes 
from  office.     His  abilities  the  most  intolerant  Tories  were 
forced  grudgingly  to  acknowledge.     His  integ^ty  might  be 
questioned  in  nameless  libels  and  in  coffeehouse  tattle,  bat 
was  certain  to  come  forth  bright  and  pure  from  the  mort 
.    severe  parliamentary  investigation.    Nor  was  he  guilty  of 
those  faults  of  temper  and  of  manner  to  which,  more  than  to 
any  grave  delinquency,  the  unpopularity  of  his  associates  is 
to  be  ascribed.     He  had  as  little  of  the  insolence  and  per- 
verseness  of  Orford  as  of  the  petulance  and  vain-gloriousness 
of  Montague.     One  of  the  most  severe  trials  to  Tvhich  the 
head  and  heart  of  man  can  be  put  is  great  and  rapid  elera- 
tion.     To  that  trial  both  Montague  and  Somers  were  put 
It  was  too  much  for  Montague.     But  Somers  was  found 
equal  to  it.     He  was  the  son  of  a  country  attorney.    At 
thirty-seven  he  had  been  sitting  in  a  stuff  gown  on  a  back 
bench  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench.     At  forty-two  he  was 
the  first  lay  dignitary  of  the  realm,  and  took  precedence  of 
the  Archbishop  of  York,  and  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk.    He 
had  risen  from  a  lower  point  than  Montague,  had  risen  as 
fast  as  Montague,  had  risen  as  high  as  Montague,  and  yet 
had  not  excited  envy  such  as  dogged  Montague  through  a 
long  career.     Garreteers,  who  were  never  weary  of  calling 
the  cousin  of  the  Earls  of  Manchester  and  Sandwich  an  up- 
start, could  not,  without  an  unwonted  sense  of  shame,  apply 
those  words  to  the  Chancellor,  who,  without  one  drop  of 
patrician  blood  in  his  veins,  had  taken  his  place  at  the  head 
of  the  patrician  order  with  the  quiet  dignity  of  a  man  en- 
nobled by  natiire.     His  serenity,  his  modesty,  his  self-com- 
mand, proof  even  against  the  most  sudden  surprise  of  passion, 
his  self-respect,  which  forced  the  proudest  grandees  of  the 
kingdom  to  respect  him,  his  urbanity,  which  won  the  hearts 
of  the  youngest  lawyers  of  the  Chancery  bar,  gained  for  him 
many  private  fidends  and  admirers  among  the  most  respect- 
able members  of  the  opposition.     But  such  men  as  Howe  and 
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Seymour  hated  him  implacably :  they  hated  his  commanding     OHAP. 
genius  much:  they  hated  the  mild  majesty  of  his  virtue  still  .  ^^'  . 
more.    They  soaght  occasion  against  him  everywhere;  aad 
they  at  length  flattered  themselves  that  they  had  found  it. 

Some  years  before,  while  the  war  was  still  raging,  there  Captain 
had  been  loud  complaints  in  the  city  that  even  privateers  of  ^^ 
St.  Malo's  and  Dunkirk  caused  less  molestation  to  trade  than 
another  class  of  marauders.  The  English  navy  was  fully 
employed  in  the  Channel,  in  the  Atlantic,  and  in  the  Medi- 
terranean. The  Indian  Ocean,  meanwhile,  swarmed  with 
pirates  of  whose  rapacity  and  cruelty  frightful  stories  were 
told«  Many  of  these  men,  it  was  said,  came  from  our  North 
American  colonies,  and  carried  back  to  those  colonies  the 
spoils  gained  by  crime.  Adventurers  who  durst  not  show 
themselves  in  the  Thames  found  a  ready  market  for  their  ill- 
gotten  spices  and  stufis  at  New  York.  Even  the  Puritans  of 
New  England,  who  in  sanctimonious  austeriiy  surpassed  even 
their  brethren  of  Scotland,  were  accused  of  conniving  at 
the  wickedness  which  enabled  them  to  enjoy  abundantly 
and  cheaply  the  produce  of  Indian  looms  and  Chinese  tea 
plantations. 

In  1695  Bichard  Coote,  Earl  of  Bellamont,  an  Irish  peer 
who  sate  in  the  English  House  of  Commons,  was  appointed 
Governor  of  New  York  and  Massachusets.  He  was  a  man  of 
eminently  fidr  character,  upright,  courageous  and  indepen- 
dent. Though  a  decided  Whig,  he  had  distinguished  him- 
self by  bringing  before  the  Parliament  at  Westminster  some 
tyrannical  acts  done  by  Whigs  at  Dublin,  and  particularly 
the  execution,  if  it  is  not  rather  to  be  called  the  murder, 
of  Gafney.  Before  Bellamont  sailed  for  America,  William 
spoke  strongly  to  him  about  the  freebooting  which  was  the 
disgrace  of  the  colonies.  **  I  send  you,  my  Lord,  to  New 
York,"  he  said,  ^^  because  an  honest  and  intrepid  man  is 
wanted  to  put  these  abuses  down,  and  because  I  believe  you 
to  be  such  a  man."  Bellamont  exerted  himself  to  justify 
the  high  opinion  which  the  King  had  formed  of  him.  It 
was  soon  known  at  New  York  that  the  (rovemor  who  had 
just  arrived  from  England  was  bent  on  the  suppression  of 
piracy ;  and  some  colonists  in  whom  he  placed  great  confi- 
dence suggested  to  him  what  they  may  perhaps  have  thought 
the  best  mode  of  attaining  that  object.  There  was  then  in 
the  settlement  a  veteran  mariner  named  William  Eidd.  He 
had  passed  most  of  his  life  on  the  waves,  had  distinguished 
himself  bj  his  seamanship,  had  had  opportunities  of  showing 
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CIIAr.     ail  raloar  in  action  with  tht*  Prvnch,  and  haJ  rvtirvJ 

'      coiiiprt4*nrt*.      No  man  kn««w  tlio  (^t^m  mrmM  bi*ttt*r.     lU 


iwrffdlj  acqiuunt4*<l  with  all  thi*  haunts  uf  thtt  pirms«« 
who  prowlM  bvtwtvn  the  Cik\H}  4»f  Good  IIopi*  and  tk^  Scrm^u 
of  Mala4H.^ ;  and  he  would  undf  rtaki*,  if  be  wt* nf  rntni«t««i 
with  a  tfini^k*  iihi|>  of  thirt  v  4»r  fortr  ii^iu*^  %•*  i*lt-ar  tkr  lad 
Oi*«*an  of  till*  wh<ilo  nico.      Tin*  hn;^itiiii'a  of  tkr 
wi»n*  niimrmus.  no  d«iuht ;  hut  noii«*  of  thi*ni  w»«  Imt^  :  «c^ 
man  of  war,  whioh  in  thr  rorul  iiutj  would  lianlh  rmnk  a«  * 
fourth  nit«s  would  «*aailj  d«*al  with  them  all  in  »ut-%^-M»« 
and  tht*  lawful  iiiKiiU  of  th«  t*ni*mi«fi  of  imuikind  w«»uid  »%-i 
mon*  than  dofmv  tht*  char{«v«  of  th«*  t>x|i«*diti*»n.      Iii<aAX»i«t 
wan  rharmcnl  with  thin  plan,  and  rvct*mni«*n«K««l  it  ti*  th^* 
Thf  Kin);  n*f«*m*«l  it  t4»  th«»  Adminiltr.    TIm*  AilminAltv 
difficult it^Ay  Hurh  an  an*  |N*r]wtUttllv  rui«vd  hv  ]»ubl»^  ImiU^i* 
wh«>n  unj  drviatii*n,  whrtht-r  fi*r  tlu*  lM*tt«*r  ur  f«*r  thr  w«fw. 
fn»m  th**  mtahliJihtNl  4\»unie  of  |»nM'«*i*dint;  ii  |«^>|MW0d.     I: 
then  (K*rurrt<tl  t4»  Ih*liumont  tluit  Iuj*  fuviMiht**  •thrto 
he  t'arricil  into  «*fltM*t  without  unv  o«H»t  t«*  tii«*  stat**.      X 
puhli<*  npihtiNl  iiifii   mi;;ht  «*ajiilv  tit  (»ut  a  pnva!««Y  wk*ft 
wouM  Hiiim  miiki*  th**  Anihian  ttulph  nutl  tin*  lUi  *4 
iHH-un*  hit^hwavM  ft>r  truth*.     II«*  wri>t«*  t«»  hi*  frif*nd«  la 
land  impiorin;;,  n'nioiiiitr.itin^%  rompUinin;*  of  thvir  la 
tthl«*  want  i*f  puhlii*  itpirit.     Six  t)it*ii44&nil  i«»unii«  n^-'^Vi  :• 
fiioii;;h.     Tluit   i»utii  Would  U*  n*|Mi<l,  und  n*iiaxd  with  Ur«-^ 
iut«*n*"«t,  fn»m  th«»  fta!**  of  |iri/i-t:  ;iii«l  mi  ini>«TiitkA>'A«'  ••tjf  • 
Would  U*  roiifi-rnti  I'll  thi*  ktii^ii>iii  und  on  thi<  w-  rUi       *i<« 
ur;:«'n«\    ii»<'«'»'«thil.      Shr  H^hurv  and    lC«imn«-t    « ••utni-^-*.* 

•  •  • 

Orloni.  thoii;;h,  tt4  Kir^t  I/>pI  of  thf*  A<Iiiiinaltx .  h*-  ^.a^i  U*-. 
unwillin;:  to  MMid    Ki<ld  t«*  tht*  In*lian  ^i^^an  w:ti.  a  k^^» 
ahip.   r<»n«fntiHi    t«»   fi:iK««-riU*   a    tKi<u«i%iit|    |«  u!i<l«.      ?h  s^r^ 
iiuh«i'nU'«l  iin**thfr  ih<«ii**.iiii|.      A  *>hip  «*alit-«l  t:.«-  A-M^s,??** 
Itallfv  wuji  «^|uip|H*<l  in  thf  \*-n  of  l^oUilon  ;  a:A  K»S!  v«A 
thf  i'ominand.      Iff  t*urri<'l  with   him.  U*«iilf«  th«<   *r^i;2t^r' 
h*tt«*r«  **f  niari|Uf,  a  •'•'innii-^itiu  unth*r  th«*  ^ina!    ^v^a.   «« 
powi-rin^    him    to    m  :/«•   pintt*.  an  I   !••  t^akf   th*  :r.    ?•     •  irtr 
pLft' •'   i«  li*  r»*    T!ii'\    nii;:li?    U-   d«  .ilt    with    a«»^ri;:ij    *        *-■ 
\Vh*t«-\«  r  ri^'hl  tlif  Kill;:  iiii^ht  hui»'  to  tlw  w"***!*  f  '--'^    » 
th«*    i-'^-M'**;!-!!  nf  thi'^*    ni.i!«'fa>'f ofv    ht»   v;ni:'S'»!.   :i     *-•:-» 
|4it«*nt,  t«*  th**  i^-nu'iiA  who  h.i'l  U^-n  at  tin*  ri{«  r.««*  «  f  *?l..r^ 
out  th«*  i-i|*-«liti.'n,  r«  •••niii,;  tit  hiniM-lf  ouli  .  r>f  t«r-ii  }mr. 
of  th«*  tr-tii<«  «'f  tht*  uiUcn!iirt\  wht*ii  w<iji  t<*  U-  |«*i   ;.^t*.  \i*t 
tn*ajiurt.     With  th**  <  Liiui  ••!'  nun-|iant«   to   (iai«    b»»4  *J« 
pru|ifrtjr  of  which   thfv   ha«l   U^'U    i\>l)h«^l    IIi«    M^«^«   *' 
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conrse  did  not  interfere.    He  granted  away,  and  could  grant     CHAP, 
away,  no  rights  but  liis  own. 

Tlie  press  for  sailors  to  man  the  royal  navy  was  at  that 
time  so  hot  that  Elidd  could  not  obtain  his  full  complement 
of  hands  in  the  Thames.  He  crossed  the  Atlantic,  visited 
New  York,  and  there  found  volunteers  in  abundance.  At 
leng^,  in  February  1697,  he  sailed  from  the  Hudson  with 
a  crew  of  more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  men,  and  in  July 
reached  the  coast  of  Madagascar. 

It  is  possible  that  Eidd  may  at  first  have  meant  to  act  in 
accordance  with  his  instructions.  But,  on  the  subject  of 
piracy,  he  held  the  notions  which  were  then  common  in  the 
North  American  colonies ;  and  most  of  his  crew  were  of  the 
same  mind.  He  found  himself  in  a  sea  which  was  constantly 
traversed  by  rich  and  defenceless  merchant  ships;  and  he 
had  to  determine  whether  he  would  plunder  those  ships  or 
protect  them.  The  gain  which  might  be  made  by  plundering 
them  was  immense,  and  might  be  snatched  without  tiie  dangers 
of  a  battle  or  the  delays  of  a  trial.  The  rewards  of  protecting 
the  lawful  trade  were  likely  to  be  comparatively  smalL  Such 
as  they  were,  they  would  be  got  only  by  first  fighting  with 
desperate  ruffians  who  would  rather  be  killed  than  taken,  and 
by  then  instituting  a  x>roceeding  and  obtaining  a  judgment 
in  a  Court  of  Admiralty.  The  risk  of  being  called  to  a  severe 
reckoning  might  not  unnaturally  seem  small  to  one  who  had 
seen  many  old  buccaneers  living  in  comfort  and  credit  at  New 
York  and  Boston.  Elidd  soon  threw  off  the  character  of 
a  privateer,  and  became  a  pirate.  He  established  friendly 
communications,  and  exchanged  arms  and  ammunition,  with 
the  most  notorious  of  those  rovers  whom  his  commission 
authorised  him  to  destroy,  and  made  war  on  those  peaceful 
traders  whom  he  was  sent  to  defend.  He  began  by  robbing 
Mussulmans,  and  speedily  proceeded  from  Mussulmans  to 
Annenians,  and  from  Armenians  to  Portuguese.  The  Adven- 
ture Qalley  took  such  quantities  of  cotton  and  silk,  sugar 
and  coffee,  cinnamon  and  pepper,  that  the  very  foremast  men 
received  from  a  hundred  to  two  hundred  pounds  each,  and 
that  the  captain's  share  of  the  spoil  would  have  enabled  him 
to  live  at  home  as  an  opulent  gentleman.  With  the  rapacity 
Kidd  had  the  crueliy  of  his  odious  calling.  He  burned 
houses;  he  massacred  peasantry.  His  prisoners  were  tied 
up  and  beaten  with  naked  cutlasses  in  order  to  extort  infor- 
mation about  their  concealed  hoards.  One  of  his  orew^ 
whom  he  had  called  a  dog,  was  provoked  into  exclaiming,  in 
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C'llAl'      an  a£:«*iir  nf  n*iii«irM%  **  Yf n.  I  uin  ii  il*»ir:  l*tit  it  i«  ^ihi  ^K 

\.\.%'  »^»  ....  ■ 

■        _    Imvi*  iiiuiii*  iiif  iMi."     KiiM.  ill  :i  Inrv.  »*;nii'k  !h««  inan  «i<*a*i. 

Ni*WH  thi*ii  tnivflli'il  v«*rv  i«1iih1\  t'p<in  th**  ••4«*«-ni  •t-mm  ' 
Kii^luiiil.  Hut,  ill  AiiLTiixt  Ifi'.*-*.  it  ^MiA  Vw*^i\  iri  I^cik 
that  till*  A<Ivfiitun*  <iiili«'V  fr«»iii  uhji-h  m*  uitii  )i  l.^l  U-« 
ho|H'i|  wiiM  til*'  tfmir  i*f  tlio  iin'n'liaiitfi  **f  Sumt.  arnl  •»(  tJ 
\ill«i;;iTH  III'  till*  I  ii.i*it  of'  Malabar.  It  i^uji  thi»(i^h!  |in-t«ik 
that  Ki<l«l  w«iiil«i  «MrTv  liin  ImhiIv  tn  ih«iiiii*  r«iliitiv.  <  >r\ir 
wrn»  tln*n*f»»rt'  tu'iit  I'piiii  Whitehall  tn  tin*  ir«»TCTii"ri  •  f  t: 
tniii^tiiuriii**  |MMM'iiHiiinM  •*(  t)i«*  (Vnwii.  «lin*«*tiri(;  th>*B:  t*-  1 
fill  thi*  wuti'li  fur  hiin.  Ii«*  intMiiwIiili*.  haiiii;;  l»«imt<«i  h 
Hlii|*  iiiid  fliMinitMfl  iiimit  t*f  hii  iiini.  y^\ut  iniJiilv  fiainti  l.«-rtJ 
ill  the  fi|iiii]Mt  (if  (itht-r  |iir.it«*fi.  n-t(inii'«I  t«i  Nfw  Yt<rk  w;;i.  u 
nii'Uiiii,  nn  hi*  tlutt«*n*<I  hitii<«t*lf.  nf  iiuikiiic  hi«  ]■*«••*  *t>J 
living;  ill  ii|i|fii«li>ur.  lit*  hml  fahririit«<«l  a  loiii:  ninxai.  «*  ' 
whirh  B«*naiii«*iit.  natunillv  nnwillin;;  tn  U>|ii*%«*  llkat  \^  hj 
htt'ii  «Iu|mhI  aii*l  Inul  U'fii  thi*  iiifuti«  of  i|ii|iiii^*  i«!h<  rs.  wi 
at  tint  «li<i{MiiM*4l  t^i  lint^'ii  with  f.iviiiir.  Hut  thi*  tr*.2!h  »«. 
rami*  out.  Tin*  L^*%*-nii*r  <li<l  hin  iluf\  tiniih  :  arnl  Ki-Vl  «i 
I*Ia<*t*«I  ill  riiiiif  I'oiitiiii-niiMit  till  ••nh-n«  nrriii-l  fn>m  thr  Ads 
raltr  that  tu*  iilii>uM  U'  ii«*iit  tn  Kii^Iaih!. 

Ti>  an  iiita'lliiTi'fit  iiml  rainlitl  juil;:**  of  human  «« t;.  :.« 
will  lint  u|»]i«Mr  that  nriv  of  tin*  |M'nMina  ut  who^*  rs|«T.iv  %1 
AiUi'iitun*  <ialli*v  w»4^  litttil  **Jif  i!i*«#ri«i|  *••!-:•  »*i«  Mai^ 
Th«*  wiir«if  th.it  I  I'uM  U*  ifni-'iti**!  ••\i-:i  t*i  Ik'HAMiiii!.  «}.  tj 
tlrawii  ill  all  tin-  n--\  wjn  'h.ir  h*-  h.i'l  U-*  :i  ]•  *\  i:.".  a  *. 
\*\  hi*  anh  !i!  /•'.il  f'-r  th"  j''iM:«  •M-nii*-.  :i?  I  ht  !J.«-  ^-^  r.-  •  *  • 
i'f  n  liatun*  UH  littK-  |Ti'!."  t*»  ■ni'»|--i  •  ;i*  !••  ih-t:^  *..-i- 
Hi*«  frii'ii'li  ill  Kn'*l.iiii|  inijli?  ^ur*  1\  U-  iKml-!..«l  i  r  •  *  • 
i-n-«lit  til  hi«»  p '■'•iiiini"n«l.iti"ii.  h  i*  li:^*hli  |'p  *a--l»  !:.*•  *i 
liiiit;\i'  whii  h  liitln- i<l  ooim-  if  th«  in  t>i  ai<l  l.:«  '\r^.jr:  vi 
;:iTi'i:n»'  J'ul'h"  ••jiir:'.  H'lt.  if"  «■■  *mj-i-  •••  th.  :n  ?..  i**.  u» 
a  lii  w  ti>  iTit-'.  **  *»•■•  ^"  l*',:ititij.it»'  j.iiii.  Th»  .r  '«  r*»i  .  •  «-i 
th»'  ^i-r^  i.j.|-*itf  i-f  I  iirr'ipt.  %•■!  i'!j)%  h.kil  !!;•  i  tAi- -  ■ 
lii«iiii-\.  'Mn-v  h.i'l  il:*h'ir^  •!  h;"!if%  lip^*<'l\.  ai:  i  Ka  i  : /• 
1iiir<M^|  it  with  th»'  rfr*.iiiit\  th.it   th.-*  ^h  .'il-i   r.»  *•  r  Iw  r»  r 

hunw-tl    i|iiI«oii     tlii-    nutl.i^     i-ri\i'«l     I-  !:•'?;■  :.il    li  ■    ■1..-     :    . 
That    th«-*   iii«Mlit  %ii  11    lhi*\   |r"-\«^l    hi   n^ukiii^   t>L>    :«a*%:t     i 
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from  the  political  scene.  Bomney  could  not,  and  Shrews-  chap. 
bnry  would  not,  play  a  first  part  Orford  had  resigned  his  s— -.^-I-. 
employments.  But  Somers  still  held  the  Great  Seal,  still 
presided  in  the  House  of  Lords,  still  had  constant  access  to 
the  closet.  The  retreat  of  his  Mends  had  left  him  the  sole 
and  undisputed  head  of  that  party  which  had,  in  the  late 
Parliament,  been  a  majority,  and  which  was,  in  the  present 
Parliament,  outnumbered  indeed,  disorganised,  and  disheart- 
ened, but  still  numerous  and  respectable.  His  placid  courage 
rose  higher  and  higher  to  meet  the  dangers  which  threatened 
him.  He  provided  for  himself  no  refuge.  He  made  no  move 
towards  fl^ht ;  and,  without  uttering  one  boastful  word,  gave 
his  enemies  to  understand,  by  the  mild  firmness  of  his  de- 
meanour, that  he  dared  them  to  do  their  worst. 

In  their  eagerness  to  displace  and  destroy  him  they  over- 
reached themselves.  Had  they  been  content  to  accuse  him 
of  lending  his  countenance,  with  a  rashness  tmbecoming  his 
high  place,  to  an  ill-concerted  scheme,  that  large  part  of 
mankind  which  judges  of  a  plan  simply  by  the  event  would 
probably  have  thought  the  accxisation  well  founded.  But  the 
malice  which  they  bore  to  him  was  not  to  be  so  satisfied. 
They  affected  to  believe  that  he  had  from  the  first  been  aware 
of  Kidd's  character  and  designs.  The  Great  Seal  had  been 
employed  to  sanction  a  piratical  expedition.  The  head  of 
the  law  had  laid  down  a  thousand  pounds  in  the  hope  of 
receiving  tens  of  thousands  when  his  accomplices  should 
return,  laden  with  the  spoils  of  ruined  merchants.  It  was 
fortunate  for  the  Chancellor  that  the  calumnies  of  which  he 
was  the  object  were  too  atrocious  to  be  mischievous. 

And  now  the  time  had  come  at  which  the  hoarded  ill-  ^t^^ 
humour  of  six  months  was  at  liberty  to  explode.  On  the  ,„eDt. 
sixteenth  of  November  the  Houses  met.  The  King,  in  his 
speech,  assured  them  in  gracious  and  affectionate  language 
that  he  was  determined  to  do  his  best  to  merit  their  love  by 
constant  care  to  preserve  their  liberty  and  their  religion,  by 
a  pure  administration  of  justice,  by  countenancing  virtue,  by 
discouraging  vice,  by  shrinking  from  no  difSculty  or  danger 
when  the  wel&re  of  the  nation  was  at  stake.  **  These,"  he 
said,  ^  are  my  resolutions ;  and  I  am  persuaded  that  you  are 
come  together  with  purposes  on  your  part  suitable  to  these 
on  mine.  Since  then  our  aims  are  only  for  the  general  good, 
let  TLB  act  with  confidence  in  one  another,  which  will  not  fiul, 
by  Gk)d'8  blessing,  to  make  me  a  happy  king,  and  you  a  great 
and  flourishing  people." 
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our  money.  And  all  this  is  not  enougfli.  We  cannot  send  a  CHAP, 
cargo  to  the  farthest  ends  of  the  earth,  but  they  must  send  a  ^  ^  ^ 
gang  of  thieves  after  it."  Harley  and  Seymour  tried  to  carry 
a  vote  of  censure  without  giving  the  House  time  to  read  the 
papers.  But  the  general  feeling  was  strongly  for  a  short 
delay.  At  length,  on  the  sixth  of  December,  the  subject  was 
considered  in  a  committee  of  the  whole  House.  Shower 
undertook  to  prove  that  the  letters  patent  to  which  Somers 
had  put  the  Great  Seal  were  iUegal.  Cowper  replied  to  him 
with  immense  applause,  and  seems  to  have  completely  refuted 
him.  Some  of  the  Tory  orators  had  employed  what  was  then 
a  favourite  claptrap.  Very  great  men,  no  doubt,  were  con- 
cerned in  this  business.  But  were  the  Commons  of  England 
to  stand  in  awe  of  great  men?  Would  not  they  have  the 
spirit  to  censure  corruption  and  oppression  in  the  highest 
places  ?  Cowper  answered  finely  that  assuredly  the  House 
ought  not  to  be  deterred  from  the  discharge  of  any  duty  by 
the  fear  of  great  men,  but  that  fear  was  not  the  only  base 
and  evil  passion  of  which  great  men  were  the  object,  and 
that  the  flatterer  who  courted  their  favour  was  not  a  worse 
citizen  than  the  envious  calumniator  who  took  pleasure  in 
bringing  whatever  was  eminent  down  to  his  own  level.  At 
leng^,  after  a  debate  which  lasted  from  midday  till  nine  at 
night,  and  in  which  all  the  leading  members  took  part,  the 
committee  divided  on  the  question  that  the  letters  patent 
were  dishonourable  to  the  King,  inconsistent  with  the  law  of 
nations,  contrary  to  the  statutes  of  the  realm,  and  destructive 
of  property  and  trade.  The  Chancellor's  enemies  had  felt 
coi^dent  of  victory,  and  had  made  the  resolution  so  strong 
in  order  that  it  might  be  impossible  for  him  to  retain  the 
Great  Seal.  They  soon  found  that  it  would  have  been  wise 
to  propose  a  gentler  censure.  Great  numbers  of  their  ad- 
hetmite,  convinced  by  Cowper's  arguments,  or  unwilling  to 
put  a  cruel  stigma  on  a  man  of  whose  genius  and  accomplish- 
ments the  nation  was  proud,  stole  away  before  the  doors 
were  closed.  To  the  general  astonishment  there  were  only 
one  hundred  and  thirty-three  Ayes  to  one  hundred  and 
eighty-nine  Noes.  That  the  City  of  London  did  not  consider 
Somers  as  the  destroyer,  and  his  enemies  as  the  protectors, 
of  trade,  was  proved  on  the  following  morning  by  the  most 
nneqnirocal  of  signs.  As  soon  as  the  news  of  his  triumph 
reM^ied  the  Boyal  Exchange,  the  price  of  stocks  went  up. 

Some  weeks  elapsed  before  the  Tories  ventured  again  to  ^^^^ 
ttiteek  him.    In  the  meantime  they  amused  themselves  bj 
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Erery  wise  and  honest  man  is  desirous  to  soothe  the  angry     CHAP, 
passions  of  onr  neighbours.    And  shall  we,  just  at  this  mo- 


ment, exasperate  those  passions  by  proclaiming  that  to  be 
bom  on  the  north  of  the  Tweed  is  a  disqualification  for  all 
honourable  trostP ''  The  ministerial  members  would  gladly 
have  permitted  the  motion  to  be  withdrawn.  But  the  oppo- 
sition, elated  with  hope,  insisted  on  dividing,  and  were  con- 
founded by  finding  that,  with  all  the  advantage  of  a  surprise, 
they  were  only  one  hundred  and  thirty-three  to  one  hundred 
and  seventy-three.  Their  defeat  would  probably  have  been 
less  complete,  had  not  all  those  members  who  were  especially 
attached  to  the  Princess  of  Denmark  voted  in  the  majoriiy 
or  absented  themselves.  Marlborough  used  all  his  influence 
against  the  motion ;  and  he  had  strong  reasons  for  doing  so. 
He  was  by  no  means  well  pleased  to  see  the  Conmions  en- 
gaged in  discussing  the  characters  and  past  lives  of  the  per- 
sons who  were  placed  about  the  Duke  of  Gloucester.  K  the 
High  Churchmen,  by  reviving  old  stories,  succeeded  in  carry- 
ing a  vote  against  the  Pl^ceptor,  it  was  by  no  means  unlikely 
that  some  malicious  Whig  might  retaliate  on  the  (Tovemor. 
The  (Tovemor  must  have  been  conscious  that  he  was  not  in- 
vulnerable; nor  could  he  absolutely  rely  on  the  support  of 
the  whole  body  of  Tories :  for  it  was  believed  that  their  fa- 
vourite leader,  Bochester,  thought  himself  the  fittest  person 
to  superintend  the  education  of  his  grand-nephew. 

From  Burnet  the  opposition  went  back  to  Somers.  Some  Benevied 
Crown  property  near  Beigate  had  been  granted  to  Somers  by  g^Sn^wT* 
the  King.  In  this  transaction  there  was  nothing  that  de- 
served blame.  The  Great  Seal  ought  always  to  be  held  by 
a  lawyer  of  the  highest  distinction ;  nor  can  such  a  lawyer 
discharge  his  duties  in  a  perfectly  efficient  manner  unless,  with 
the  Great  Seal,  he  accepts  a  peerage.  But  he  may  not  have 
accumulated  a  fortune  such  as  will  alone  suffice  to  support  a 
peerage :  his  peerage  is  permanent ;  and  his  tenure  of  the 
Great  Seal  is  precarious.  In  a  few  weeks  he  may  be  dismissed 
from  office,  and  may  find  that  he  has  lost  a  lucrative  pro- 
fession, that  he  has  got  nothing  but  a  costly  digniiy,  that  he 
has  been  transformed  fix)m  a  prosperous  banister  into  a  men- 
dicant lord.  Such  a  risk  no  wise  man  will  run.  If,  therefore, 
the  state  is  to  be  well  served  in  the  highest  civil  post,  it  is 
abaolutely  necessary  that  a  provision  should  be  made  for 
retired  CSumcellors.  The  Sovereign  is  empowered  by  Act  of 
Parliament  to  make  such  a  provision  out  of  the  public  revenue. 
In  old  timea  aneh  a  provision  was  ordinarily  made  out  of  the 
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But,  as  soon  as  the  major  premise  had  been  admitted  the  CHAP, 
minor  wonld  be  without  diflBcultjr  established ;  and  it  would  .  ^^'  . 
be  impossible  to  avoid  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  Somers 
had  violated  his  trust.  Such  tactics,  however,  have  very 
seldom  succeeded  in  English  parliaments ;  for  a  little  good 
sense  and  a  little  straightforwardness  are  quite  sufficient  to 
confound  them.  A  sturdy  Whig  member.  Sir  Bowland  Gwyn, 
disconcerted  the  whole  scheme  of  operations.  ^^Why  iliis 
reserve  P  "  he  said,  "  Everybody  knows  your  meaning.  Every- 
body sees  that  you  have  not  the  courage  to  name  the  great 
man  whom  you  are  trying  to  destroy."  "That  is  fiaJse," 
cried  Brydges :  and  a  stormy  altercation  followed.  It  soon 
appeared  that  innocence  would  again  triumph.  The  two 
parties  seemed  to  have  exchanged  characters  for  one  day. 
The  friends  of  the  government,  who  in  the  Parliament  were 
generally  humble  and  timorous,  took  a  high  tone,  and  spoke 
as  it  becomes  men  to  speak  who  are  defending  persecuted 
genius  and  virtue.  The  malecontents,  generally  so  insolent 
and  turbulent,  seemed  to  be  completely  cowed.  They  abased 
themselves  so  low  as  to  protest,  what  no  human  being  could 
believe,  that  they  had  no  intention  of  attacking  the  Chan- 
ceUor,  and  had  ftamed  their  resolntion  without  any  yiew  to 
him.  Howe,  from  whose  lips  scarcely  anything  ever  dropped 
butgallandpoison,  wentsofar  as  to  say:  "  My  Lord  Somera 
is  a  man  of  eminent  merit,  of  merit  so  eminent  that,  if  he 
had  made  a  slip,  we  might  well  overlook  it.''  At  a  late  hour 
the  question  was  put ;  and  the  motion  was  rejected  by  a  ma- 
jority of  fifty  in  a  house  of  four  hundred  and  nineteen  mem- 
bers. It  was  long  since  there  had  been  so  large  an  attendance 
at  a  division. 

The  ignominious  £Eiilure  of  the  attacks  on  Somers  and 
Burnet  seemed  to  prove  that  the  assembly  was  coming  round 
to  a  better  temper.  But  the  temper  of  a  House  of  Commons 
left  without  the  guidance  of  a  ministry  is  never  to  be  trusted. 
'^  Nobody  can  tell  today,"  said  an  experienced  politician  of 
that  time,  ^*  what  the  majority  may  take  it  into  their  heads 
to  do  tomorrow."  Already  a  storm  was  gathering  in  which 
the  Constitution  itself  was  in  danger  of  perishing,  and  frt>m 
which  none  of  the  three  branches  of  the  legislature  escaped 
without  serious  damage. 

TI16  question  of  the  Irish  forfeitures  had  been  raised ;  and  doMtioo 
about  tiiat  question  the  minds  of  men,  both  within  and  ^-^f 
without  tiie  walls  of  Parliament,  were  in  a  strangely  excitable  fStaM? 
itete.    Guidid  and  intelligent  men,  whatever  veneration  they  ^i^F^^ 
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noners,  who  were  designated  by  name,  to  take  acconnt  of  the  CHAP. 
Iriah  forfeitures;  and  the  Lords  and  the  King,  a&aid  of 
losing  the  Land  Tax  Bill,  had  reluctantlj  consented  to  this 
clause.  During  the  recess,  the  commissioners  had  visited 
Lreland.  Thej  had  since  returned  to  England.  Their  report 
was  soon  laid  before  both  Houses.  Bj  the  Tories,  and  by 
their  allies  the  republicans,  it  was  eagerly  hailed.  It  had, 
indeed,  been  framed  for  the  express  purpose  of  flattermg  and 
of  iTiflfiLiniTig  them.  Three  of  the  commissioners  had  strongly 
objected  to  some  passages  as  indecorous,  and  even  calum- 
nious :  but  the  other  four  had  overruled  every  objection.  Of 
the  four  the  chief  was  Trenchard.  He  was  by  calling  a 
pamphleteer,  and  seems  not  to  have  been  aware  that  the 
sharpness  of  style  and  of  temper  which  may  be  tolerated  in 
a  pamphlet  ia  inexcusable  in  a  state  paper.  He  was  certain 
that  he  should  be  protected  and  rewarded  by  the  party  to 
which  he  owed  his  appointment,  and  was  delighted  to  have 
it  in  Ids  power  to  publish,  witib  perfect  security  and  with 
a  semblance  of  official  authority,  bitter  reflections  on  King 
and  ministry,  Dutch  favourites,  French  refugees,  and  Lish 
Flapists.  The  consequence  was  that  only  four  names  were 
subscribed  to  the  report.  The  three  dissentients  presented  a 
separate  memorial.  As  to  the  main  £eu^,  however,  there 
was  little  or  no  dispute.  It  appeared  that  more  than  a 
million  of  Irish  acres,  or  about  seventeen  hundred  thousand 
"Rnglish  acres,  an  area  equal  to  that  of  Middlesex,  Hertford- 
shire, Bedfordshire,  Cambridgeshire,  and  Huntingdonshire 
together,  had  been  forfeited  during  the  late  troubles.  But  of 
the  value  of  this  large  territory  very  different  estimates  were 
formed.  The  commissioners  acknowledged  that  they  could 
obtain  no  certain  information.  In  the  absence  of  such  infor- 
mation they  conjectured  the  annual  rent  to  be  about  two 
hundred  thousand  pounds,  and  the  fee  simple  to  be  worth 
thirteen  years'  purchase,  that  is  to  say,  about  two  millions 
six  hundred  thousand  pounds.  They  seem  not  to  have  been 
aware  that  much  of  the  land  had  been  let  very  low  on  per- 
petual leases,  and  that  much  was  burdened  witib  mortgages. 
A  contemporary  writer,  who  was  evidently  well  acquainted 
with  Ireland,  asserted  that  the  authors  of  the  report  had 
valued  the  forfeited  property  in  Carlow  at  six  times  the  real 
market  price,  and  that  the  two  million  six  hundred  thousand 
pounds,  of  which  they  talked,  would  be  found  to  shrink  to 
about  half  a  million,  which,  as  the  exchanges  then  stood 
between  Dublin  and  London,  would  have  dwindled  to  four 
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CHAP,     hundred  thousand  pounds  by  the  time  that  it  leached  Ik 

^  7^        English  Exchequer.      It  was  subsequently  proved,  beyond 

all  dispute,  that  this  estimate  was  very  much  nearer  tiie 

truth  than  that  which  had  been  formed  by  Trenchard  and 

Trenchard's  colleagues. 

Of  the  seventeen  hundred  thousand  acres  i^hich  had  been 
forfeited,  above  a  fourth  part  had  been  restored  to  the  andent 
proprietors  in  contbrmity  with  the  civil  articles  of  the  traity 
of  Limerick.  About  one  seventh  of  the  remaining  three 
fourths  had  been  given  back  to  unhappy  families,  which, 
though  they  could  not  plead  the  letter  of  the  treaty,  had  been 
thought  fit  objects  of  clemency.  The  rest  had  been  bestowed, 
partly  on  persons  whose  services  merited  all  and  more  tim 
all  that  they  obtained,  but  chiefly  on  the  Ein^s  pCTBoaal 
friends.  Eomney  had  obtained  a  considerable  share  of  the 
royal  bounty.  But  of  all  the  grants  the  largest  was  to 
Woodstock,  the  eldest  son  of  Portland;  the  next  was  to 
Albemarle.  An  admirer  of  William  cannot  relate  without 
pain  that  he  divided  between  these  two  foreigners  an  extent 
of  country  larger  than  Hertfordshire. 

This  tELcty  simply  reported,  would  have  sufficed  to  excite  a 
strong  feeling  of  indignation  in  a  House  of  Commons  ksi 
irritable  and  querulous  than  that  which  then  sate  at  West- 
minster. But  Trenchard  and  his  confederates  were  not  con- 
tent with  simply  reporting  the  fiu5t.  They  employed  all  their 
skill  to  inflame  the  passions  of  the  majority.  They  at  once 
applied  goads  to  its  anger,  and  held  out  baits  to  its  cupiditj. 

They  censured  that  part  of  William's  conduct  which  de- 
served high  praise  even  more  severely  than  that  part  of  his 
conduct  for  which  it  is  impossible  to  set  up  any  defence. 
They  told  the  Parliament  that  the  old  proprietors  of  the  soil 
had  been  treated  with  pernicious  indulgence ;  that  the  cqo* 
tulation  of  Limerick  had  been  construed  in  a  manner  &X  too 
favourable  to  the  conquered  race ;  and  that  the  King  had 
suffered  his  compassion  to  lead  him  into  the  error  of  showing 
indulgence  to  many  who  could  not  pretend  that  they  were 
within  the  terms  of  the  capitulation.  Even  now,  after  the 
lapse  of  eight  years,  it  might  be  possible,  by  instituting  a 
severe  inquisition,  and  by  giving  proper  encouragement  to 

jgrmers,  to  prove  that  many  Papists,  who  were  still  per- 
ted  to  enjoy  their  estates,  had  taken  the  side  of  James 

Ajog  the  civil  war.     There  would  thus  be  a  new  and  plen- 

^al  harvest  of  confiscations.  The  four  bitterly  complained 
•  their  task  had  been  made  more  difficult  by  the  hoetilitj 
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of  persons  who  lield  office  in  Ireland,  and  by  the  secret  infln-     CHAP, 
ence  of  great  men  who  were  interested  in  concealing  the  v_^-J^ 
tnith.     These  grave  charges  were  made  in  general  terms. 
No  name  was  mentioned :  no  fact  was  specified :  no  evidence 
was  tendered. 

Had  the  report  stopped  here,  those  who  drew  it  up  might 
justly  have  been  blamed  for  the  unfair  and  ill  natured  manner 
in  which  they  had  discharged  their  functions ;  but  they  could 
not  have  been  accused  of  usurping  functions  which  did  not 
belong  to  them  for  the  purpose  of  insulting  the  Sovereign 
and  exasperating  the  nation.  But  these  men  well  knew  in 
what  way  and  for  what  purpose  they  might  safely  venture  to 
exceed  their  commission.  The  Act  of  Parliament  from  which 
they  derived  their  powers  authorised  them  to  report  on 
estates  forfeited  during  the  late  troubles.  It  contained  not  * 
a  word  which  could  be  construed  into  an  authority  to  report 
on  the  old  hereditary  domain  of  the  Crown.  Witii  that  do- 
main they  had  as  little  to  do  as  with  the  seignorage  levied 
on  tin  in  the  Duchy  of  Cornwall,  or  with  the  church  patronage 
of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster.  But  they  had  discovered  that  a 
part  of  that  domain  had  been  alienated  by  a  grant  which 
they  could  not  deny  themselves  the  pleasure  of  publishing  to 
the  world.  It  was  indeed  an  imfortunate  grant,  a  grant 
which  could  not  be  brought  to  light  without  much  mischief 
and  much  scandaL  It  was  long  since  William  had  ceased  to 
be  the  lover  of  Elizabeth  Y iUiers,  long  since  he  had  asked  her 
oounsel  or  listened  to  her  fiEuscinating  conversation  except  in 
the  presence  of  other  persons.  She  had  been  some  years 
married  to  Greorge  Hamilton,  a  soldier  who  had  distinguished 
himself  by  his  courage  in  Ireland  and  Flanders,  and  who 
probably  held  the  courtier  like  doctrine  that  a  lady  is  not 
dishonoured  by  having  been  the  paramour  of  a  king.  William 
was  well  pleased  with  the  marriage,  bestowed  on  the  wife  a 
portion  of  the  old  Crown  property  in  Ireland,  and  created  the 
husband  a  peer  of  Scotland  by  tlie  title  of  Earl  of  Orkney. 
Assdiedly  William  would  not  have  raised  Ids  character  by 
abandoning  to  poverty  a  woman  whom  he  had  loved,  though 
with  a  criminal  love.  He  was  undoubtedly  bound,  as  a  man 
of  hnmamty  and  honour,  to  provide  liberally  for  her ;  but  he 
dumld  have  provided  for  her  rather  by  saving  from  his  civil 
list  than  by  alienating  his  hereditary  revenue.  The  four 
malecontent  commissioners  rejoiced  with  spiteful  joy  over 
thifl  discovery.  It  wad  in  vain  that  the  other  three  repre- 
•ented  that  the  grant  to  Lady  Orkney  was  one  with  which 
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ril\r.  ih^r  h»d  nothini'  to  do,  ami  tliat,  if  Xhvr  wmt  i>ut  ff  xh^r-j 
-  ^  war  to  bold  it  up  to  o)i1in|iit,  th«»y  mi^^lit  be  junth  mi  i  •..  f» 
in  the  Kiiif(*i  fo^'t*.  "Ti*  tlr  in  tbe  Kin^r'a  fa«^*'"  ui>l  ••cv^  / 
tbo  nuyoritv  ;  *'  cuir  biir(iiM*M  ifl  in  flr  in  tbv  Kinir'*  £»->-  H^ 
wert*  M^nt  bon*  t<>  flv  in  th«*  Kin;;**  riat*.**  With  thi«  {•itr.-'O- 
ubj<*ct  a  |)ara(n^i»h  alMnit  IjimIt  th-knt^t't  uTunt  waji  a.ii^i  *.* 
tbo  rv|iurt,  a  iwrutrraiib  t«Ni  in  wbii^h  thi*  valiii*  i»f  that  ^r*s.i 
waa  HO  mmutriMifilv  i*suu'i:«*rut«il  that  William  a|<|«-ar«^i  t 
liavo  fliiritaaaiHl  thi*  {tmHipit**  rstruva^in«*««  <»f  h;t  tisv-j* 
diarlt*a.  Tbo  iMata*  U'Mtowftl  on  th<*  CMiinti-mii  »^«  vai?v«i: 
at  tw«*ntT-fimr  thuuMind  iNiiinila  a  Vfur.  Tb**  tniih  »«  s;.t  v 
bi*  tliat  tbo  iniNinit*  wbii-h  ubi*  dfriviil  fmui  thf  noal  U^.iatf. 
aA«-r  making  allowttn«'t*  fur  inrunihranrt^  and  f«<r  th**  rtv  ./ 
ezolianps  waa  almut  f«iur  thi>Uftand  pt»un«U. 

Till*  fluoceiui  of  tho  n*|Mirt  waa  c-<inipb<t«*.     Tb*-  naii-«  aai 
ita  n*pnMM*ntativffi  liat«-«l  tuifn,  Iiat«*«l  fiin*i^i  favoun?«<«,  a^i 
bat«Hi  Iriiih  PapiMta;  ami  lu'n*  waa  a  dm-unifnt  whf  h  hrti 
out  tbt*  b<»p(*  that  Kn&:Lind  nii^bt,  at  thi*  rspfiiiN*  *.(  i  r*ic^ 
courtieni  and  of  P«i|iiiih  Tt'ltji,  !»•  n-lioviHl  fnan  a  CT^*at  k^i  / 
tazea.     Manr,  Ixitli  witliin  ami  without  tbf  walU  i-f  P*r.i* 
ment,  f(BTi»  vntin*  faith  t«>  tbt*  (•atimatt*  tvbirb  tlw*  ^-^csxl^ 
aiunt*ri  bail  fi*nntNl  br  a  wilil  (pitnw,  in  tbt*  abai^no*  nf  trait 
wortbr   infoniiatiun.     TIkv   irari*    f*ntin*    faith    al^i*    *■     *.^ 
prvtlii'tiun  that  a  Rtrii-t   impiirv  wciuld  ilvti<<-t  man«    ;r&.'.i.n 
who  had  hi!h«Tln  bt-^-n   {■'riiiitti'<il  U*  •*%*'3k^m'  %it*h  i::.: 
and  that  a  lar,;i*  aihlitii'ii  wmilil  thuii  Iw*  niaib*  !••  !h*  *  t'*  -.•  " 
t4*rnt«irv  nhii'h  had  aln-aih  l«*«'n  roiih««*ati^i.      I*  «  &«  *•<-.: 
larlv  naiil  that  if  vi;,*i>n»iH  iii**ajiiin-fl  wrrv  t«ik«-n.  th-  j-i^.=  '. 
tbo  kinploui  would  U*  n<*t  h-M  than  tiin*«*  htindp  >i  r.*.    .«k.*4. 
|K»undji  a  year:  and  aintu^t  th«*  whtiU*  of  tin*  •ir^..   a  rui 
mun*  tliaii  ■uffirimt   !••  «b'fr4v  tlio  who]**  rluir^"**  •  !    •:»  i  u 
annr  aa  tlu*  t*«>inniMiiii  i«**n*  ili«|>iiii*«l  t*i  ki'«|»  '.ir  :r.  %*?;•«    ^ 
|^*a«'*\  Would  U-  ruiiM'd  \»\  »iiii|»1t  taking  awa^  wK^'.  r. k:  .-»«« 
unjuAtifiablr  ^ivi'u  ti*  lMitt-hiiii-n.  whu  wnuKd  "tili  r  -k  ^    u 
nirniM*  wi*alth  taki'U  «'-it  ..f  Kii;;Iiiih  |«i««'ki't«.  •r  ur-.;  i»r.r  k:.* 
\v(\  t«i  Irubiufii,  «h<'  th**';L:ht    it    at  i>n<^*  tb«*  n;i^?   ;  -  i.K4.r 
and  th'*  iii'int  I'l'iMi'l  all  •-iji|il<*\mcnt«  tt»  r;i*  Ksi^'l.*:.  **  -  (**• 
Thr  lii«'W»-r  H«'U*«-  Wi'iit  !•'  wi.rk  with  th«'  li  ••.t  •••  .-k^-  -r.  <• 
tif  ni|iui  iTy  aii«i  i'f  minn'^itj^.     A*  »»m*u  aa  th**  nr(»  r*     ^  'J»- 
four  ami  th**  |*r>it«"«t  i-f  th**  thn^*  liad  U^n  la:  1  •  r:  '.^^  v&rw' 
and  n-ail  hv   th**   <Iirk.   i*.    vtaa   n*««i!ti^l  tl^at  a   !I'-«.:£;:je 

m 

Hill  •titiuld   U*   lipiu^'ht    in.     It  waa  tbt-n  n«aiOi«^i.  .n   -ce«> 

■ 

aition  to  tii**  i*Unii'«t  |  riii<-i|>lf«  uf  ju«ti.v.  ttiat  i^^  !»-«&•»  «  !^.« 
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anj  person  who  might  think  himself  aggrieyed  by  this  Bill  CHAP, 
should  ever  be  received.  It  was  necessary  to  consider  how  -  ^^'  ^ 
the  commissioners  shonld  be  remunerated  for  their  services : 
and  this  question  was  decided  with  impudent  injustice.  It 
was  determined  that  the  commissioners  who  had  signed  the 
report  should  receive  a  thousand  pounds  each.  But  a  large 
party  thought  that  the  dissentient  three  deserved  no  recom- 
pense; and  two  of  them  were  merely  allowed  what  was 
thought  sufficient  to  cover  the  expense  of  their  journey  to 
Ireland.  This  was  nothing  less  than  to  give  notice  to  every 
man  who  should  ever  be  employed  in  any  similar  inquiry  that, 
if  he  wished  to  be  paid,  he  must  report  what  would  please 
the  assembly  which  held  the  purse  of  the  state.  In  truth 
the  House  was  despotic,  and  was  fast  contracting  the  vices 
of  a  despot.  It  was  proud  of  its  antipathy  to  courtiers ;  and 
it  was  calling  into  existence  a  new  set  of  courtiers  who  would 
study  all  its  humours,  who  would  flatter  all  its  weaknesses, 
who  would  prophesy  to  it  smooth  things,  and  who  would 
assuredly  be,  in  no  respect,  less  greedy,  less  fiEiithless,  or  less 
abject  than  the  sycophants  who  bow  in  the  antechambers  of 


Indeed  the  dissentient  commissioners  had  worse  evils  to 
apprehend  than  that  of  being  left  unremunerated.  One  of 
them.  Sir  Bichard  Levinge,  had  mentioned  in  private  to  his 
firiends  some  disrespectfid  expressions  which  had  been  used 
by  one  of  Ids  colleagues  about  the  King.  What  he  had 
mentioned  in  private  was,  not  perhaps  very  discreetly,  re- 
peated by  Montague  in  the  House.  The  predominant  party 
eagerly  seized  the  opportunity  of  worrying  both  Montague 
and  Levinge.  A  resolution  implying  a  severe  censure  on 
Montague  was  earned.  Levinge  was  brought  to  the  bar  and 
examined.  The  four  were  also  in  attendance.  They  pro- 
tested that  he  had  misrepresented  them.  Trenchard  declared 
that  he  had  always  spoken  of  His  Majesty  as  a  subject  ought 
to  speak  of  an  excellent  sovereign,  who  had  been  deceived  by 
evil  counsellors,  and  who  would  be  grateful  to  those  who 
should  bring  the  truth  to  his  knowledge.  He  vehemently 
denied  that  he  had  called  the  grant  to  Lady  Orkney  villain- 
ous. It  was  a  word  that  he  never  used,  a  word  that  never 
came  out  of  the  mouth  of  a  gentleman.  These  assertions 
wiU  be  estimated  at  the  proper  value  by  those  who  are  ac- 
quainted with  Trenchard's  pamphlets,  pamphlets  in  which 
the  shocking  word  villainous  will  without  difficulty  be  found. 
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CHAP,     and  which  are  fhll  of  malkniant  reflections  on  William.*  Bat 
w  '^^'  .  the  House  was  determined  not  to  believe  Leyinge.     He  in§ 
voted  a  calnnmiator,  and  sent  to  the  Tower,  as  an  example 
to  all  who  should  be  tempted  to  speak  truth  which  fhe  Com- 
mons might  not  like  to  hear. 

Meanwhile  the  bill  had  been  brought  in,  and  was  pro- 
ceeding easily.  It  provided  that  all  the  property  which  had 
belonged  to  the  Crown  at  the  time  of  the  accession  of  James 
the  Second,  or  which  had  been  forfeited  to  the  Crown  since 
that  time,  should  be  vested  in  trustees.  These  trustees  were 
named  in  the  bill ;  and  among  them  were  the  four  commis- 
sioners who  had  signed  the  report.  All  the  Irish  grants  of 
William  were  annulled.  The  legal  rights  of  persons  other 
than  the  grantees  were  saved.  But  of  those  rights  the 
trustees  were  to  be  judges,  and  judges  without  appeal  A 
claimant  who  gave  them  the  trouble  d(  attending  to  liiTn^  and 
could  not  make  out  his  case,  was  to  be  heavily  fined.  Be- 
wards  were  offered  to  informers  who  should  discover  any 
property  which  was  liable  to  confiscation,  and  which  had  not 
yet  been  confiscated.  Though  eight  years  had  elapsed  since 
an  arm  had  been  lifted  up  in  the  conquered  island  against 
the  domination  of  the  Englishry ,  the  unhappy  children  of  the 
soil  who  had  been  suffered  to  live,  submissive  and  obscure, 
on  their  hereditary  fields,  were  threatened  with  a  new  and 
severe  inquisition  into  old  offences. 

Objectionable  as  many  parts  of  the  bill  undoubtedly  were, 
nobody  who  knew  the  House  of  Commons  believed  it  to  be 
possible  to  carry  any  amendment.  The  King  fiattered  him- 
self that  a  motion  for  leaving  at  his  disposal  a  third  part  of 
the  forfeitures  would  be  favourably  received.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  a  compromise  would  have  been  willin^lj 
accepted  twelve  months  earlier.  But  the  report  had  made 
aU  compromise  impossible.  William,  however,  was  bent  on 
trying  the  experiment ;  and  Vernon  consented  to  go  on  what 
he  considered  as  a  forlorn  hope.  He  made  his  speech  and 
his  motion :  but  the  reception  which  he  met  with  was  such 
that  he  did  not  venture  to  demand  a  division.  This  feeble 
attempt  at  obstruction  only  made  the  impetuous  current 
chafe  the  more.     Howe  immediately  moved  two  resolutions : 

♦  I  prive  an  example  of  Trench.ircVs  King  John,  and  had  likewise  got  rid  o/ 

mode  ot*  showing  his  profound  respect  their  perfidious  delirerer,  the  Pauphis 

for  an  excellent  Sovereign.     He  speaks  of  France,  who  after  the  English  hid 

thus  of' the  commencement  of  the  reign  accepted  him  for  their  Sjng,  had  te- 

of  Henry  the  Third.   *'  The  kingdom  w:ig  cretly  rowed  their  extirpation.'* 
•oently  delivered  from  a  bitter  tyrant. 
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one  attributing  the  load  of  debts  and  taxes  which  lay  on  the  OTAP. 
nation  to  the  Irish  grants ;  the  other  censuring  all  who  had  ^ 
been  concerned  in  advising  or  passing  those  grants.  Nobodj 
was  named,  not  becanse  the  majority  was  inclined  to  show 
any  tenderness  to  the  Whig  ministers,  but  becanse  some  of 
the  most  objectionable  grants  had  been  sanctioned  by  the 
Board  of  Treasury  when  Qodolphin  and  Seymour,  who  had 
great  influence  with  the  country  party,  sate  at  that  board. 

Howe's  two  resolutions  were  laid  before  the  King  by  the 
Speaker,  in  whose  train  all  the  leaders  of  the  opposition  ap- 
peared at  Kensington.  Even  Seymour,  with  characteristic 
ef&ontery,  showed  himself  there  as  one  of  the  chief  authors 
of  a  vote  which  pronounced  him  guilty  of  a  breach  of  duty. 
William's  answer  was  that  he  had  thought  himself  bound  to 
reward  out  of  the  forfeited  property  those  who  had  served 
him  well,  and  especially  those  who  had  borne  a  principaT 
part  in  the  reduction  of  Ireland.  The  war,  he  said,  had  un- 
doubtedly left  behind  it  a  heavy  debt ;  and  he  should  be  glad 
to  see  that  debt  reduced  by  just  and  effectual  means.  This 
answer  was  but  a  bad  one ;  and,  in  truth,  it  was  hardly  pos- 
sible for  him  to  return  a  good  one.  He  had  done  what  was 
indefensible ;  and,  by  attempting  to  defend  himself,  he  made 
his  case  worse.  It  was  not  true  that  the  Irish  forfeitures, 
or  one  fifth  part  of  them,  had  been  granted  to  men  who  had 
distinguished  themselves  in  the  Irish  war ;  and  it  was  not 
judicious  to  hint  that  those  forfeitures  could  not  justly  be 
applied  to  the  discharge  of  the  public  debts.  The  Commons 
murmured,  and  not  altogether  without  reason.  ^^  Hia  Ma- 
jesty teUs  us,"  they  said,  ^^  that  the  debts  fall  to  us  and  the 
forfeitures  to  him.  We  are  to  make  good  out  of  the  purses 
of  Englishmen  what  was  spent  upon  the  war ;  and  he  is  to 
put  into  the  purses  of  Dutchmen  what  was  got  by  the  war." 
When  the  House  met  again,  Howe  moved  that  whoever  had 
advised  the  King  to  return  such  an  answer  was  an  enemy 
to  His  Majesty  and  the  kingdom ;  and  this  resolution  was 
carried  with  some  slight  modification. 

To  whatever  criticism  William's  answer  might  be  open,  he 
had  said  one  thing  which  well  deserved  the  attention  of  the 
House.  A  small  part  of  the  forfeited  property  had  been 
bestowed  on  men  whose  services  to  the  state  well  deserved 
a  much  larger  recompense ;  and  that  part  could  not  be  re- 
sumed without  gross  iiijustice  and  ingratitude.  An  estate  of 
very  moderate  ralue  had  been  given,  with  the  title  of  Earl  of 
Athkme,  to  GKnkell,  whose  skill  and  valour  had  brought  the 
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rifAP.     wur  in  Iri'Liihl  t<i  a  triiiiii|ilittnt  rl****.     Aniitli«*r  •••fa!.-  K^i 
*  ln'i'ii  irivt'ii,  nith  ihi'  till*'  «»f  Karl  «♦!'  <ialw«v,  t»«  IJ«-.:t..-  i 

whil,  ill  th»»  «Ti>*iH  of  lln*  ih^rinivi*  l»at(l«\  ut  the  *rri  rn  r-iT.! 
whi-ii  Skiiiit  Until  waM  i«;i\iii^  iii«  Imt,  nml  fi>*Luniii.^  tL^*  'r^ 
Kncii**h  i*hi>ul*l  U*  lifMtfii  lu«'L  t<i  I>iil)lin,  )ia«l.  at  tl^*  :.-^: 
of  u  if.ilLint  UhIv  of  hi»r«*.  iitni;*;:!!^!  tlm'Uch  t)i«*  ::.  r%m, 
turiifl  th«'  I»'rt  will:*  i«f  !h»'  ('••Itii*  uriin,  uiiil  r*tri»*i«*l  ':^ 
cLiv.  Hut  th«'  i>n**l<>iiiinant  fartii<ii.  dnink  with  ::>»<^-  0 
aii*l  uiiiiii>M«it«,  iii.i<|i'  itti  «Ii<*tiri<'tii>ii  U'twi^'H  i«>ur^tir^i  «l 
h.iii  Ui'ii  fiiri<-h>-*l  liy  iiiji2<ih-iiiii<i  partialitr  ;iti'I  «  a.-t*.  *-« 
i»h«»  hn<l  l"*«'ii  »»|Mriii;^lv  n-wapiiNl  f.-r  j»T*-ut  viploi!*  a  h.'-tw: 

in  i|*'ft'ni f  tlf  liN-rtu-"*  ;iii'l  th»*  rrlii»i'*n  "f  •■*ir  ■■    .•  *.rf 

A!hl>*i)t'  w;u4  .1  lh2t>  )iiii:iii  :  (f.ilw.i«  w.ia  ;i  Fn-n*  K?:*a;  .  %-«; 
it  lijil  ii>>t  U*i*..iiii>  u  'JimmI  Kii;;li*hriiiiii  titnajk  u  fi"r«i  '.r.  f^*  .r 
t'f  f  ithiT. 

Yi't  thin  W.W  Hot  tin*  iiii»«»t  tlj;;r.tiit  iiiju^ti- ••  .-f  w:.;  :.  !i*» 
4 '•■!M!ii«»ii'<  Wi-P'  ;;uilt\.  A'-' ••nliu,;  t'l  tlii»  ]*I.kni*-«T  j  r:a  ::>« 
i>f  •oiMiiioii  liiw  uiiii  I'l'  •'•*iiiiii<iii  M*ii*M«,  ii>i  mail  .ir.  {  ri'A 
tui\  rijhtfi  rii'«'|it  tho***'  whi'h  li**  h'A-*.  All  th*  <i  r.At^ -^ 
will'  h  Willi.ini  li;i<i  iili'I'-  L«'  h.k*l  in.itii-  ^Ti)>j«N-t  1*»  ti.:«  !.=:.*.^ 
ti><ii.  Hut  I'V  thin  lifiiifation  tii<'  < 'i*intii>>ii4  %ii  r**  !••  i^^*^ 
ai'.'l  X"**  m|>:i<'i«*U!«  tii  1m<  tHi^niil.  Thi-v  iit-t«Tixui<i«l  t*-  ir-vr  ^ 
t?.-  tru*tt**-»  "f  tlii'  !""rfii%  l  l.iri'U  :i!i  •  ••t.iS-  jr»  at*  r  ^L^r.  :j»" 
•■%.  r  ]»-l"ii;^N-.l  f..  th.    :-.r!-  :';:.j   l.i?i-ili"Mi  r*.      Th-^    .:. 

\*\    !•■■.  .!.•  .  r  \\  J'-.:    Ill--  .     !  J  :•  J-r'v  wli:«  L  l..fc.i  ?••  r.  •'•    * 
r»-|-     •i-ll'\?l:''   K ::.  J  .1!.  i  *'\  hi"*  L^Tilit*-**.      %*••:•:.•:..•    ■'   ^ui 
^r.ir.'t  .1  ••..:i    ?■-    i;i'  :i   wh-   I.  i.i   !'-Mjii*   •  u  ?Ji«»    >?:.•.•*.    • 
«■•••  !i    t."    !:.•!»   «!.••  h.i'i   l:M'i   tl..'   w.il!«  .f   I^  :.  i    :.  J-  — ^i     »■ 
r.i«ht<l  '-ii  t)i--  Iri*li  ii'iU''  .i*  \«  wt»ri  Hj!*.  r 

III  *'  ■!!  •■  ■  .i-«  •<  X\k*'  •  '"II. Tl. •■:;••  -i.'  M--i  ;!.'i-.!^*»  r.  •  •  ."  '  1  - 
ii*  l':lj'  Tl   •■  w  »•    n«'    !•  *••    ':!.:"••  ;*;.i!l--.  !:■  r   *f   !•  ••    3 


—  -    '     ■• 


>.        :■    .;- .1    •*..»•    ?•  •    1    .'  '..      )'    i'..'\    *ha!i    J  •     *•  ••    •   •.      . 

I:    ■I/■.^•:    n     .-    :.•*.■!.••?:.:■•■:    'I'l*  •:.*!^   -ir  :.     •    . 
1  '.■     .•  '■  -  .»!.  I    J  :-    •  -i-  !  •-.  ■•  •  K  •  :i  :!*•  l!   !••  .An  ■•  •  •'a*-  • 
I  I  •...    :    r:'-  .•  :r«  •  •    :   1-  :•    •  -  w!.    vi  ;!   w:^.^  izi,-  ];:.•*•   •■     r,  t 
*|      •:■•    I  •:'»*.     ■  !    '»::  .    r.l    •*!-•  .»Ii*.  wL*    r^Tikv*!    at-     :  j*   ' 

T  '.'  ^  ki.  I  ^^'^  •iL*tii4^".ii»l;»«l  h\  )..*  'ii^l.k-  1  f  !}.••  r'  r*  V"''- 
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hoped  that  thej  BhotQd  be  able  to  insert  in  the  bill  a  clause  CHAP, 
bestowing  on  him  all  the  confiscated  estates  in  the  county  of  .  ,  - 
Tipperaiy.  But  they  found  that  it  would  be  prudent  in  them 
to  content  themselves  with  conferring  on  him  a  boon  smaller 
in  amount,  but  equally  objectionable  in  principle.  He  had 
owed  yery  large  debts  to  persons  who  had  forfeited  to  the 
CSrown  all  that  belonged  to  them.  Those  debts  were  there- 
fore now  due  from  him  to  the  Crown.  The  House  determined 
to  make  him  a  present  of  the  whole,  that  very  House  which 
would  not  consent  to  leave  a  single  acre  to  the  general  who 
had  stormed  Athlone,  who  had  gained  the  battle  of  Aghrim, 
who  had  entered  Galway  in  triumph,  and  who  had  received 
the  submission  of  Limerick. 

That  a  bill  so  violent,  so  unjust,  and  so  unconstitutional 
would  pass  the  Lords  without  considerable  alterations  was 
hardly  to  be  expected.  The  ruling  demagogues,  therefore, 
resolved  to  join  it  with  the  bill  which  granted  to  the  Crown 
a  land  tax  of  two  shillings  in  the  pound  for  the  service  of 
the  next  year,  and  thus  to  place  the  Upper  House  under  the 
necessity  of  either  passing  both  bills  together  without  the 
change  of  a  word,  or  rejecting  both  together,  and  leaving  the 
public  creditor  unpaid  and  the  nation  defenceless. 

There  was  great  indignation  among  the  Peers.  They  were 
not  indeed  more  disposed  than  the  Commons  to  approve  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  Irish  forfeitures  had  been  granted 
away ;  for  the  antipathy  to  the  foreigners,  strong  as  it  was 
in  ihe  nation  generally,  was  strongest  in  the  highest  ranks. 
Old  barons  were  angry  at  seeing  themselves  preceded  by  new 
earls  from  Holland  and  Guelders.  Grarters,  gold  keys,  white 
staves,  rangerships.  which  had  been  considered  as  peculiarly 
belonging  to  the  hereditary  grandees  of  the  realm,  were  now 
intercepted  by  aliens.  Every  English  nobleman  felt  that  his 
chance  of  obtaining  a  share  of  the  favours  of  the  Crown  was 
seriously  diminished  by  the  competition  of  Bentincks  and 
Keppels,  Auverquerques  and  Zulesteins.  But,  though  the 
riches  and  dignities  heaped  on  the  little  knot  of  Dutch 
courtiers  might  disgust  him,  the  recent  proceedings  of  the 
Commons  could  not  but  disgust  him  still  more.  The  authority, 
the  respectability,  the  existence  of  his  order  were  threatened 
with  destruction.  Not  only, — such  were  the  just  complaints 
of  the  Peers, — ^not  only  are  we  to  be  deprived  of  that  coordi- 
nate legislative  power  to  which  we  are,  by  the  constitution  of 
the  realm,  entitled.  We  are  not  to  be  allowed  even  a  sus- 
pensiTe  veto.    We  are  not  to  dare  to  remonstrate,  to  suggest 
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'i.^<-  lii  aiuoudmeuty  to  offer  a  reason,  to  ask  for  an  explanatifln. 
^^\._  Wlieiiover  the  other  House  has  passed  a  bill  to  which  it  n 
kiLowu  that  we  have  strong  objections,  that  bill  is  to  be  tacked 
to  a  bill  of  supply.  K  we  alter  it,  we  are  tpld  that  we  ai« 
aitacking  the  most  sacred  privilege  of  the  representatiTes  d 
t  lio  people,  and  that  we  must  either  take  the  whole  or  reject 
I  lie  whole.  If  we  reject  the  whole,  public  credit  is  ahaka; 
the  Koyal  Exchange  is  in  confusion ;  the  Bank  stops  payment; 
the  army  is  disbanded ;  the  fleet  is  in  mutiny ;  the  island  ii 
leit,  witJiout  one  regiment,  without  one  frigate,  at  the  merer 
of  every  enemy.  The  danger  of  throwing  out  a  bill  of  sof- 
ply  is  doubtless  great.  Yet  it  may  on  the  whole  be  better 
that  we  should  face  that  danger,  once  for  all,  than  that  ire 
should  consent  to  be,  what  we  are  fast  becoming,  a  bodj  of 
uo  more  importance  than  the  Convocation. 

Animated  by  such  feelings  as  these,  a  party  in  the  Upper 
House  was  eager  to  take  the  earliest  opportunity  of  making 
a  stand.  On  the  fourth  of  April,  the  second  reading  wu 
moved.  Near  a  hundred  lords  were  present.  Somers,  whoee 
serene  wisdom  and  persuasive  eloquence  had  seldom  been 
more  needed,  was  confined  to  his  room  by  illness ;  and  hii 
place  on  the  woolsack  was  supplied  by  the  Earl  of  Bridge- 
water.  Several  orators,  both  Whig  and  Tory,  objected  to  pro- 
ceeding farther.  But  the  chiefs  of  both  parties  thought  it 
better  to  try  the  almost  hopeless  experiment  of  committinir 
the  bill  and  sending  it  back  amended  to  the  Commons.  Hie 
second  reading  was  carried  by  seventy  votes  to  twenty-three. 
It  was  remarked  that  both  Portland  and  Albemarle  voted  in 
the  majority. 

In  the  committee  and  on  the  third  reading  several  amend- 
ments were  proposed  and  carried.  Wharton,  the  boldest  and 
most  active  of  the  Whig  peers,  and  the  Lord  Privy  Setl 
Lonsdale,  one  of  the  most  moderate  and  reasonable  of  the 
Tories,  took  the  lead,  and  were  strenuously  supported  by  the 
Lord  President  Pembroke,  and  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, who  seems  on  this  occasion  to  have  a  little  forgott«i 
his  habitual  sobriety  and  caution.  Two  natural  sons  of 
Charles  the  Second,  Bichmond  and  Southampton,  who  ha^ 
strong  personal  reasons  for  disliking  resumption  bills,  were 
zealous  on  the  same  side.  No  peer,  however,  as  fiw  as  can 
now  be  discovered,  ventured  to  defend  the  way  in  which 
William  had  disposed  of  his  Irish  domains.  The  provisions 
which  annulled  the  grants  of  those  domains  were  left  mi- 
touched.    But  the  words  of  which  the  effect  was  to  vest  in 
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the  parliamentaiy  trustees  property  which  had  never  been  QB^. 
forfeited  to  the  King,  and  had  never  been  given  awaj  bj  > 
him,  were  altered ;  and  the  clauses  by  which  estates  and  sums 
of  money  were,  in  defiance  of  constitutional  principle  and  of 
immemorial  practice,  bestowed  on  persons  who  were  &.vourite8 
of  the  Commons,  were  so  far  modified  as  to  be,  in  form,  some- 
what less  exceptionable.  The  bill,  improved  by  these  changes, 
was  sent  down  by  two  Judges  to  the  Lower  House. 

The  Lower  House  was  all  in  a  flame.  There  was  now  no 
difiFerence  of  opinion  there.  Even  those  members  who  thought 
that  the  Besumption  Bill  and  the  Land  Tax  Bill  ought  not  to 
have  been  tacked  together,  yet  felt  that,  smce  those  bills  had 
been  tacked  together,  it  was  impossible  to  agree  to  the  amend- 
ments made  by  the  Lords  without  surrenderii^  one  of  the 
most  precious  privileges  of  the  Commons.  The  amendments 
were  rejected  vdthout  one  dissentient  voice.  It  was  resolved 
that  a  conference  should  be  demanded ;  and  the  gentiemen 
who  were  to  manage  the  conference  were  instructed  to  say 
merely  that  the  Upper  House  had  no  right  to  alter  a  money 
bill ;  that  the  point  had  long  been  settied  and  was  too  dear 
for  argument ;  that  they  should  leave  the  bill  with  the  Lords, 
and  that  they  should  leave  with  the  Lords  also  the  responsi- 
bility of  stopping  the  supplies  which  were  necessary  for  the 
puhUc  service.  Several  votes  of  menacing  sound  were  passed 
at  the  same  sitting.  It  was  Monday  the  eighth  of  April.  Tues- 
day the  ninth  was  allowed  to  the  other  House  for  reflection 
and  repentance.  It  was  resolved  that  on  the  Wednesday 
morning  the  question  of  the,  Irish  forfeitures  should  again  be- 
taken into  consideration,  and  that  every  member  who  was  in 
town  should  be  then  in  his  place  on  peril  of  the  highest  dis-- 
pleasure  of  the  House.  It  was  moved  and  carried  that  every 
Privy  Councillor  who  had  been  concerned  in  procuring  or 
pttiMring  any  exorbitant  grant  for  his  own  benefit  had  been 
guilty  of  a  high  crime  and  misdemeanour.  Lest  the  courtiers 
ahonld  flatter  themselves  that  this  was  meant  to  be  a  mere  ab- 
stract proposition,  it  was  ordered  that  a  list  of  the  members 
of  the  Privy  Coxmcil  should  be  laid  on  the  table.  As  it  waa 
'tliOQght  not  improbable  that  the  crisis  might  end  in  an  appeal 
to  the  constituent  bodies,  nothing  was  omitted  which  could 
excite  out  of  doors  a  feeling  in  favour  of  the  bill.  The  Speaker 
was  directed  to  print  and  publish  the  report  signed  by  the  four 
Oommianoners,  not  accompanied,  as  in  common  justice  it 
ought  to  have  been,  by  the  protest  of  the  three  dissentients, 
but  acoompanied  by  several  extracts  from  the  journals  which 
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WM  a  man  of  parts.  Anybodj  might  be  glad  to  hare  for  CTAP. 
oomisel  80  acute  and  eloquent  an  adyocate.  But  a  very  good  ^ 
adTOcate  might  be  a  very  bad  minister ;  and,  of  all  the  min- 
isters who  had  brought  the  kingdom  into  difficulties,  this 
plausible  £ur-spoken  person  was  the  most  dangerous.  Nor 
was  the  old  reprobate  ashamed  to  add  that  he  was  afraid 
that  his  Lordship  was  no  better  than  a  Hobbist  in  religion. 

After  a  long  sitting  the  members  separated ;  but  they  re- 
assembled early  on  the  morning  of  the  following  day,  Tuesday 
the  ninth  of  April.  A  conference  was  held ;  and  Seymour,  as 
chief  manager  for  the  Commons,  returned  the  bill  and  the 
amendments  to  the  Peers  in  the  manner  which  had  been  pre- 
scribed to  him.  From  the  Painted  Chamber  he  wentbackto 
the  Lower  House,  and  reported  what  had  passed.  ^^  If,"  he 
said,  '^  I  may  yenture  to  judge  by  the  looks  and  manners  of 
their  Lordships,  all  will  go  right.''  But  within  half  an  hour 
eyil  tidings  came  through  the  Court  of  Bequests  and  the  lob- 
bies. The  Lords  had  diyided  on  the  question  whether  they 
would  adhere  to  their  amendments.  Forty-seyen  had  yoted 
for  adhering,  and  thiity-four  for  guying  way.  The  House  of 
Commons  hrdke  up  witii  gloomy  looks,  and  in  great  agitation. 
All  London  looked  forward  to  the  next  day  with  painful  fore- 
bodings. The  general  feeling  was  in  fayour  of  the  bill.  It  was 
mmouxed  that  the  majority  which  had  determined  to  stand 
by  the  amendments  had  been  swollen  by  seyeral  prelates,  by 
■ereral  of  the  illegitimate  sons  of  Charles  the  Second,  and  by 
■ereral  needy  and  greedy  courtiers.  The  cry  in  all  the  public 
places  of  resort  was  that  the  nation  would  be  ruined  by  the 
three  B.'s,  Bishops,  Bastards,  and  Beggars.  On  Wednesday, 
the  tenth,  at  length,  the  contest  came  to  a  decisiye  issue. 
Both  Houses  were  early  crowded.  The  Lords  demanded 
a  oon&rence.  It  was  held ;  and  Pembroke  deliyered  back  to 
Sejmoor  the  bill  and  the  amendments,  together  with  a  paper 
confauning  a  concise,  but  luminous  and  forcible,  exposition  of 
the  groands  on  whidi  the  Lords  conceiyed  themselyes  to  be 
acting  in  a  constitutional  and  strictly  defensiye  manner.  This 
paper  was  read  at  the  bar :  but,  whateyer  effect  it  may  now 
produce  on  a  dispassionate  student  of  history,  it  produced 
none  on  the  thick  ranks  of  country  gentlemen.  It  was  in- 
stantly zesolyed  that  the  bill  should  again  be  sent  back  to  the 
Loirds  with  a  peremptory  announcement  that  the  Commons' 
deAennination  was  unalterable. 

The  Lords  again  took  the  amendments  into  consideration. 
During  the  last  forty-eight  hours,  great  exertions  had  been 
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Totfaig.  Wharton,  who  had  at  first  spoken  powerfully  for  the  CHAP, 
amendments,  left  town  for  Newmarket.  On  the  other  hand,  ,  ^^'  ^ 
some  Lords  who  had  not  yet  taken  their  part  came  down  to 
give  a  healing  vote.  Among  them  were  the  two  persons  to 
whom  the  education  of  the  young  heir  apparent  had  been 
entrusted,  Marlborough  and  Burnet.  Marlborough  showed 
his  usual  prudence.  He  had  remained  neutral  while  by  taking 
a  part  he  must  have  offended  either  the  House  of  Commons 
or  the  King.  He  took  a  part  as  soon  as  he  saw  that  it  was 
possible  to  please  both.  Burnet,  alarmed  for  the  public  peace, 
was  in  a  state  of  great  excitement,  and,  as  was  usual  with 
him  when  in  such  a  state,  forgot  dignity  and  decorum,  caUed 
out  ^^  stuff''  in  a  very  audible  voice  while  a  noble  lord  was 
haranguing  in  £Eivour  of  the  amendments,  and  was  in  great 
danger  of  being  reprimanded  at  the  bar  or  delivered  over  to 
Black  Bod.  The  motion  on  which  the  division  took  place  was 
that  the  House  do  adhere  to  the  amendments.  There  Were 
fSartj  contents  and  thirty-seven  not  contents.  Proxies  were 
called ;  and  the  numbers  were  foxmd  to  be  exactly  even.  In 
the  Bh>use  of  Lords  there  is  no  casting  vote.  When  the 
numbers  are  even,  the  non  contents  have  it.  The  motion  to 
adhere  had  therefore  been  negatived.  But  this  was  not 
enough.  It  was  necessary  that  an  affirmative  resolution 
should  be  moved  to  the  effect  that  the  House  agreed  to  the  * 
bill  without  amendments ;  and,  if  the  numbers  should  again 
be  equal,  this  motion  would  also  be  lost.  It  was  an  anxious 
moment.  Fortunately  the  Primate's  heart  failed  him.  He  had 
obstinately  fought  the  battle  down  to  the  last  stage.  But  he 
probably  felt  that  it  was  no  light  thing  to  take  on  himself, 
and  to  bring  on  his  order,  the  responsibility  of  throwing  the 
whole  kingdom  into  confusion.  He  started  up  and  hurried 
out  of  the  House,  beckoning  to  some  of  his  brethren.  His 
brethren  followed  him  with  a  prompt  obedience,  which,  se- 
rious as  the  crisis  was,  caused  no  small  merriment.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  defection,  the  motion  to  agree  was  carried  by 
a  minority  of  five.  Meanwhile  the  members  of  the  other 
House  had  been  impatiently  waiting  for  news,  and  had  been 
alternately  elated  and  depressed  by  the  reports  which  followed 
one  another  in  rapid  succession.  At  first  it  was  confidently 
expected  that  the  Peers  would  yield ;  and  there  was  general 
good  humour.  Then  came  intelligence  that  the  majority  of 
the  Lords  present  had  voted  for  adhering  to  the  amendments. 
••I  believe,"  so  Vernon  wrote  the  next  day,  "  I  believe  there 
not  one  man  in  the  House  that  did  not  think  the  nation 
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waji  ilinvt«-«l  to  tuk«*  liiii  {Nifit  ut  tin*  fn>nt  tliMir.  and  U»  tufl^ 
nn  ni««iiiU*r  t«»  withdruw.     An  imful  iiiUTrml  foUnwrid.  «l-.^n:.f 
whirh  the  aii^rv  |iiiMiiiiiM  nf  thf  unm-iiiMt  •■vtnrd  t«i  \^  vt;!- 
diicnl  hr  t«*mir.     Smic*  nf  tin*  It-uilrni  4»f  tlit*  o|ipiMtti«D.  e^-a 
of  i^niii*  rliaructfr  and  nf  lar^*  |'r*iM*rtT,  iit«M«i  acbjLAt  at  tz*i- 
iiijj  that  lhi'\  %*i-n*  riiipn^tHl, — tht-T  M'an*i*U  kn«'W  h»  w.      ^  * 
oiiiriirt  Niirh  uji  thi'V  hud  u**i  ut  ull  c*ip«*«-t*-il.  in  a  r«>txf!i- 1  .3 
mhirh  th«*v  «-«*ul«l  Im*  ^ii-torioiiH  nidv  at  thi*  fiivnii-'   •  f  ?>» 
pfui'i-  mill  nnli-r  «•!'  iMM-it-tv.     K\fii  Sfvnioiir  waa  Bi'kvrv*!  :t 
the*    ^n-atii«-r*4    uiiil   iii*unii*ftM   %*(  tin*   daiiir^T.      Kvni    11. «r 
lhiin;;ht   it  uil\i*u)*li'  tti  h«*M  i'iiii«-iliatiirj  lan^ia^.      It  vm 
iifi  liiiii*.  ht*  »;iiii.  ffr  wniiii»Uii^.     t'niirt  |«nv  antl  ^-x-^^rr* 
{lartv  wrn*  Kiiv;hfihiiii-ii  uhLf.     'nn-tr  diitr  wa^  tit  f«*ffv^'t  *^ 
IHMt  ^irvurii'f*!,  and  to  t*(Ht|«T.ita*  iifurtiU  fi>r  thr  pur}*^    ; 
■aviiii;  thi*  miiiitr}-. 

In  u  niiiin«*nt  all  wun  t*hunp*d.     A  nit-MMi^-  fn-m  \h^  L  «•  • 
wuji   unni>init'«*«l.      It   huji  a  nH'oitu;;**  mhirh   h^ht«*r««««l 
hi-u\  V  hi'urti*.     Til*-  hill  hud  U*«'n  |>a^w^l  nilhiiut  axxM-Dtli 
Th«*    lf*u<Iiii^    iiiulfitiiiti'titd,    Hh«%  a   frw    ttiinut«'«    \w^  f* 
y^\^i       iu-ar»-'l  \*\  tin'iiiii;  th:it  thrir  \ii>l*n<-«*  hutl  hn*ii(«ht  to  a  ■  r,t  ' 
fi<r  whit  h  th*-\  Ht-rt-  n-  t  {'rt-pan-d.  huil  t.ilk«-«l  al«><:!  \k^   i  ' 
■  •f  inwtuul  f  r^riw-iii  <t«i  ;iii*l  1  !•'«•••  iii.i<ii.  iii«i'.iii?U  l«^^AZnt  ^-a 
u-4  r.ii:  ••n    :••  .1*  •  it-r,     <  ^iif  iKin;,'*  r.  th«  \  •.ii'l.  «ijt«  «  ^--r       •* 
firw'il.      Ill*    1'   «  i"   -iit-  i|-*t\  ••!   !l.»'  ft  I  r»  ••  ?.?a";i,  •  .•  • 
|«-<.|  1.    ti>   ?.!».•     *  :    !i    *'••}■••   .!■«   Iiii^'li!    II.  ik«'  :!   irijj-  ••.■  ^    '  .; 
thtTi-   -!.■   li'l  t^r  .ij.i:ii  U    ••'I'll  d.i»  ,:*  r.      K\iri   .^.!«.»* 
th«*  •  'r<'W  II.  w  I."  l.i'l  I-  •  II  t  •  !j'  •  ris-  •!  :!:  th**  |r»«  ^.r:?.  •  ■  r  ;*•■ 

Ui .  •  •*  ?..  ?ii«    r-^.il  •  ir.      A  i.-*  •  I   ?i..    j  rn  \    ■  *  rn,   ■.,'.   r*.   • 
ni-li-    I   Wi   «-'fr!.:;!^   w:rli    th»'  •  :  !•  r    i.;.4.:»     !»!•   'tait     • 
n.i-  •  r.   'li'-  'if'!'.       I  i  .»t   i:-?   !;i.    ■ '.- rk  w.»-  •  ri.  r*   i   r     •*  ; 
IV::.       •  ••  ■  '.:■    "J  I  **'•'■  ark  a:.  1  !  )■     Xr-  liJ  :•).•  f-  •  ^  •   a:  '.  " 
jsi*..    i    w  :•*.    ■.?    :•  :!.ar  k.       li  i*,    .1  -    *  •  :»    .1*    ':.••    •   r.^.-  •  . 
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taiiied  exorbitant  grants  for  himself.  He  had  defended  the  OHAP. 
exorbitant  grants  obtained  by  others.  He  had  not,  indeed, 
been  able,  in  the  late  debates,  to  raise  his  own  voice  against 
the  just  demands  of  the  nation.  But  it  might  well  be  sus- 
pected that  he  had  in  secret  prompted  the  xmgracious  answer 
of  the  King  and  encouraged  the  pertinacious  resistance  of 
the  Lords.  Sir  John  Levison  Qower,  a  noisj  and  acrimonious 
Tory,  called  for  impeachment.  But  Musgrave,  an  abler  and 
more  experienced  politician,  saw  that,  if  the  imputations 
which  the  opposition  had  been  in  the  habit  of  throwing  on 
the  Chancellor  were  exhibited  with  the  precision  of  a  legal 
charge,  their  futiUty  would  excite  universal  derision,  and 
thought  it  more  expedient  to  move  that  the  House  should, 
without  assigning  any  reason,  request  the  King  to  remove 
Lord  Somers  fiom  His  Majesty's  counsels  and  presence  for 
ever.  Cowper  defended  Ids  persecuted  friend  with  great 
eloquence  and  eflfect;  and  he  was  warmly  supported  by  many 
members  who  had  been  zealous  for  the  resmnption  of  the 
Lriah  grants.  Only  a  hundred  and  six  members  went  into 
the  lobby  with  Musgrave ;  a  hundred  and  sixty-seven  voted 
against  him.  Such  a  division,  in  such  a  House  of  Commons, 
and  on  such  a  day,  is  sufficient  evidence  of  the  respect  which 
the  great  qualities  of  Somers  had  extorted  even  from  his 
political  enemies. 

The  clerk  then  went  on  with  the  list.  The  Lord  President 
and  the  Lord  Privy  Seal,  who  were  well  known  to  have  stood 
up  strongly  for  the  privileges  of  the  Lords,  were  reviled  by 
some  angry  membem;  but  no  motion  was  made  against 
either.  And  soon  the  Tories  became  uneasy  in  their  turn : 
for  the  name  of  the  Duke  of  Leeds  was  read.  He  was  one  of 
themselves.  They  were  very  unwilling  to  put  a  stigma  on 
him.  Yet  how  could  they,  just  after  declaiming  against  the 
Chancellor  for  accepting  a  very  moderate  and  well  earned 
provision,  undertake  the  defence  of  a  statesman  who  had,  out 
of  grants,  pardons  and  bribes,  accumulated  a  princely  for- 
tune. There  was  actually  on  the  table  evidence  that  His 
Grace  was  receiving  from  the  boxmty  of  the  Crown  more  than 
thrice  as  much  as  had  been  bestowed  on  Somers ;  and  nobody 
could  doubt  that  His  Grace's  secret  gains  had  very  tax  ex- 
ceeded those  of  which  there  was  evidence  on  the  table.  It 
was  accordingly  moved  that  the  House,  which  had  indeed 
been  sitting  many  hours,  should  acyoum.  The  motion  waa 
lost;  but  neither  parfy  was  disposed  to  move  that  the  con- 
sideration of  the  list  should  be  resumed.    It  was  however 
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CRAP.  rMolred,  without  •  diruiiont  that  an  addivw  ahcmld  hm  ^ 
-  J^^'  .  •rated  to  the  King,  requecting  that  no  penno  not  a  native  (4 
hia  dominkms.  Prince  Cfeorire  czeepted,  might  he  ■ilMittiij 
to  tho  Prirr  Council  cither  of  Kngland  or  of  Itvland.  IVe 
erening  waa  now  &r  iip'nt.  The  candlea  had  been 
lightctl;  and  the  Hoiim  ruae.  80  ended  one  of  thr 
anxiduii,  turbalent,  and  TariooBij  erentfnl  daja  in  the  hmg 
PlDrliamentanr  Historr  of  England. 
ft«*j«-  What  the  morrow  wookl  hare  pmdoeed  if  Umm  h»d  ham 
all«»w«Hl  ffir  a  renewal  of  hontilitiea  ran  onlr  be  neaaad.  1W 
euppliot  had  been  T(»ted.  The  King  waa  detemmied 
n*cinTt*  the  aildma  whirh  nH|uested  him  to 
dean*«t  and  moiit  truatr  frienda.  Indeed  he  woohi  have 
rented  the  paasing  of  that  addmia  br  proecigning 
on  the  preceding  ilar,  had  not  the  Lorda  riaei 
after  ther  had  agrpp<l  to  the  K«»ramption  Bill.  Ha 
tnalir  come  from  Kensington  to  the  Trvaaory  Cor  that 
poai* :  ami  hifl  roben  and  crown  wen*  in  readiinana.  Ha 
tor»k  care  to  be  at  Wimtminater  in  ifond  time.  The 
had  ib*arrelT  met  when  the  knock  of  Black  Bod 
Ther  repairrd  t«>  the  (»thi*r  lIooBe.  The  billa 
and  Rridgewatcr,  br  the  roral  cnmmami,  pmrnguad  tha  ff^ 
liament.  For  tho  firwt  time  «ince  the  Kevolntioa  tha 
c1«iii*h1  withont  a  ii|«*erh  from  tin*  thmm*.  WiUiam 
anffTT  tn  thank  th«<  (*4immi>nA.  and  toi>  prud«*nt  to 
them. 
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The  healtli  of  James  had  been  during  some  years  declining :     CHAP. 
and  he  had  at  length,  on  Good  Friday,  1701,  suffered  a  shock     ^^-  , 
from  which  he  had  never  recovered.    While  he  was  listening  Beath  of 
in  his  chapel  to  the  solemn  service  of  the  day,  he  fell  down  in  s^^ 
a  fit,  and  remained  long  insensible.     Some  people  imagined 
that  the  words  of  the  anthem  which  his  choristers  were  chant- 
ing had  produced  in  him  emotions  too  violent  to  be  borne  by 
an  enfeebled  body  and  mind.    For  that  anthem  was  taken 
from  the  plaintive  elegy  in  which  a  servant  of  the  true  Grod, 
chastened  by  many  sorrows  and  humiliations,  banished,  home- 
sick, and  living  on  the  bounty  of  strangers,  bewailed  the 
fieJlen  throne  and  the  desolate  Temple  of  Sion :  ^^  Bemember, 
O  Lord,  what  is  come  upon  us;  consider  and  behold  our 
reproach.     Our  inheritance  is  turned  to  strangers,  our  houses 
to  aliens ;  the  crown  is  &llen  from  our  head.    Wherefore  dost 
thou  forget  us  for  ever  ?" 

The  King's  malady  proved  to  be  paralytic.  Fagon,  the 
first  physician  of  the  French  Court,  and,  on  medical  questions, 
the  oracle  of  all  Europe,  prescribed  the  waters  of  Bourbon. 
Lewis,  with  all  his  usual  generosity,  sent  to  Saint  Grermains 
ten  thousand  crowns  in  gold  for  the  charges  of  the  journey, 
and  gave  orders  that  every  town  along  the  road  should  re- 
ceive his  good  brother  with  all  the  honours  due  to  royalty.*^ 

James,  after  passing  some  time  at  Bourbon,  retumed  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Paris  with  health  so  far  reestablished  that 
he  was  able  to  take  exercise  on  horseback,  but  with  judgment 
and  memory  evidently  impaired.  On  the  thirteenth  of  Sep- 
tember, he  had  a  second  fit  in  his  chapel ;  and  it  soon  became 
clear  that  this  was  a  final  stroke.  He  rallied  the  last  ener- 
gies of  his  fiiiling  bcdy  and  mind  to  testify  his  firm  belief  in 
the  religion  for  which  he  had  sacrificed  so  much.  He  received 
the  last  sacraments  with  every  mark  of  devotion,  exhorted  his 
son  to  hold  &.st  to  the  true  fiiith  in  spite  of  all  temptations, 
and  entreated  Middleton,  who,  almost  alone  among  the  cour- 
tiers assembled  in  the  bed-chamber,  professed  himself  a  Pro- 

•  Life  of  Jamcf ;  St  Simon ;  Dangeau. 
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-_  •_-  itit*  one  infidlible  (')iun*>i.  Aft«T  th«*  rxtrrnn*  un^ir«  hi.i 
bivn  BilminiiitenHl,  Jnii)c*ii  ihvlanNl  that  h»*  p^nlfin^l  all  K  • 
enomii*!,  and  nani«Hl  |iartiriilarly  tho  IVin«-to  of  iHun^.  th^ 
IVinr«*M  fif  Itfiiniark,  and  tin*  KmiN*n»r.  Thi*  Knipr?««  • 
nami*  hi*  rnpmtcil  with  |4NMiliar  rniphiuiiH  :  "  Tak^  &'^:-v. 
lathiT,**  ht*  said  U*  thi*  rmiffMHr,  **  that  I  ftiiyiTr  thr  l!in{«^  r 
with  all  niv  h«*art."  It  may  {NThapii  iMvin  utmnp*  that  t- 
■hoiild  have*  fiMintI  thin  th«*  lianh-nt  df  all  rxfrriiir^  •/(T.nttiA^ 
charity.  But  it  miiiit  W  n*im'mhfn*<|  that  thi*  llmprrT  «&• 
thi*  only  Kuman  (^atholii-  I'rinr**  ntill  liriii^  whi>  ha*l  \'^t 
a«'i'i'«Bory  to  thi*  IlfToliitinn,  and  that  JariH"*  miifht  n««t  *^2- 
naturallr  rtmfiidi*r  I{4>nuui  (*ath(dit-ii  who  ha«l  Iwn 
to  the  K«*rrdtition  mn  mon*  infiiMinahly  (*iiilty  than 
who  ini^ht  hari*  dflud(*<l  thi*mM>lrfff  into  thi*  lirlirf  thaV  .ri 
Tiolatin^  tht«irdiity  to  him,  tli^'V  wm*  tiiiii*har;rin^  thrir  i^^^t 
iu  ^iinI. 

Whih*  Jam***  wan  Ntill  ahl«*tii  uniii>nitan«l  what  waa  aa^  i  *.. 
him,  and  make  intdlitn^l**  anjiwrni.  Iii«wi«  viiiit«*il  him  tvw 
Thi*  Knirli^h  I'silm  olHU'ntii   that  ihi*  Mii«t  t*hrifltian  K.r«' 
wan  to  thi*  loJit  ron«idi*nit«*  a  nil   kiihl   in   th**  V'Tv  •!:  •f.*«<«i 
mattATM  whit-h  conri*miNl  hiii  nnfurtuntttf  tri**«t.      H>*  «  «ij! 
not  allow  hiA  c\«i<*h  tti  rnt^T  th*>  «-iiurt  *>(  Saint  iM'rmair.*.  «^i 
thf  ni'iiw' of  thi*  whi^N  fihiiiilii  U*  hiMnl  in  tht*  bi.  k  r*»  -r       !-. 
lN«th  iiiti-n  ii'i»4  \if  H.i.4  •jr.ii!i'«i«.  frii'iplN.  .uj  1  r^r-?:   •.-■>- 
But    In*  i'an-riilU    ;iJ'«!.iiii»-«l  fr-'rii  •.i*iriL*  .iii\ ?.*::•;•  **-     ■  •   ■■ 

Iii<li*«'«l  hf  ri'tiM^.iv  ij-'l}iiri;» :   f.r  h^  ha^l  ri-*!  \**X  rr-.a-J^  ■:•   •  •• 
own   niiiiil.      S*«ii,  li'^*i'\fr.  it  I-'^miih*  ?.-**««ar«  f  t  \         * 
f«TTii  «<'ni*-  n*4«>ltiti<'n.      Mnt}...    «itti«-riTh    Ja7iir«   "urk    .  % 

pt':j-T  wliii'h  inihias-.I   ?*».•   n.  .ir  ■•i-rr-  .i-  li  •  f  d»  ^^1.        U  •   » 
hi-    I.i\  in  lh:-  K«'!i'!«  **   •••.itf.   M.i.i.i*:ii-  -if  M^j'iNrj-  r.   i  •  •  .; 

U-  w  •  II  irif«>nn*'<l  .i?*ri^ii!»  -i  .i  I  ti.:  •••  r:.  •  n!"  ^»t%  at  •  \  .-r.?*        U  * 
•Mfir.'  t  wt'ni|*T  th.i*  :k  n>>!ii.iTi  tiL'-'i!-!  h.iif  l***!!  •:.    i.-:  •  r 

»»li     .!l  l..i^'    ?.iL-  !i  .1  •!•  •  !•  !•.••  r.  -•  .•:  tJj»'  ?'.4*.    .  f  a  Ijv. 
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when,  on  the  brow  of  the  hill  which  overlooks  the  yallej  of  OTAP. 
the  Seine,  she  met  her  husband,  who  had  come  to  ask  after  s3^Il^ 
his  gaest.  It  was  probably  at  this  moment  that  he  was  per- 
soaded  to  form  a  resolution,  of  which  neither  he  nor  she  by 
whom  he  was  governed  foresaw  the  consequences.  Before  he 
announced  that  resolution,  however,  he  observed  all  the  de- 
cent forms  of  deliberation.  A  cotmcil  was  held  that  evening 
at  Marli,  and  was  attended  by  the  princes  of  the  blood  and  by 
the  ministers  of  state.  The  question  was  propounded,  whe- 
ther, when  Gk>d  should  take  James  the  Second  of  England  to 
himself,  France  should  recognise  the  Pretender  as  King 
James  the  Third  P 

The  ministers  were,  one  and  all,  against  the  recognition. 
Indeed,  it  seems  difficult  to  understand  how  any  person  who 
had  any  pretensions  to  the  name  of  statesman  should  have  been 
of  a  different  opinion.  Torcy  took  his  stand  on  the  ground 
that  to  recognise  the  Prince  of  Wales  would  be  to  violate  the 
Treaty  of  Byswick.  This  was  indeed  an  impregnable  posi- 
tion. By  that  treaty  His  Most  Christian  Majesiy  had  boxmd 
himself  to  do  nothing  which  could,  directly  or  indirectly,  dis- 
turb the  existing  order  of  things  in  England.  And  in  what 
way,  except  by  an  actual  invasion,  could  he  do  more  to  dis- 
turb the  existing  order  of  things  in  England  than  by  solemnly 
dedaiing  in  the  fitce  of  the  whole  world,  that  he  did  not  con- 
sider that  order  of  things  as  legitimate,  that  he  regarded  the 
Bill  of  Bights  and  the  Act  of  Settlement  as  nullities,  and  the 
£ing  in  possession  as  an  usurper?  The  recognition  would 
then  be  a  breach  of  faith :  and,  even  if  all  considerations  of 
morality  were  set  aside,  it  was  plain  that  it  would,  at  that 
moment,  be  wise  in  the  French  government  to  avoid  every- 
thing which  could  with  plausibility  be  represented  as  a  breach 
of  fidth.  The  crisis  was  a  very  peculiar  one.  The  great  di- 
plomatic victory  won  by  France  in  the  preceding  year  had 
excited  the  fear  and  hatred  of  her  neighbours.  Nevertheless 
there  was,  as  yet,  no  great  coalition  against  her.  The  House 
of  Austria,  indeed,  had  appealed  to  arms.  But  with  the  House 
of  Austria  alone  the  House  of  Bourbon  could  easily  deaL 
Other  powers  were  still  looking  in  doubt  to  England  for  the 
signal ;  and,  England,  though  her  aspect  was  sullen  and  men- 
acing, still  preserved  neutrality.  That  neutrality  would  not 
have  lasted  so  long,  if  William  could  have  relied  on  the  sup- 
port of  his  Parliament  and  of  his  people.  In  his  Parliament 
there  were  agents  of  France,  who,  though  few,  had  obtained 
BO  much  influence  by  clamouring  against  standing  armiet^ 
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weazy  of  the  new  goyemment.  And  how  often  had  the  de-  OHAP. 
taction  of  a  Jacobite  plot,  or  the  approach  of  a  French  arma-  _^^v'  - 
ment,  changed  the  whole  £eu^  of  things.  All  at  once  the 
gmmblmg  had  ceased,  the  gnunblers  had  crowded  to  sign 
loyal  addresses  to  the  nsorper,  had  formed  associations  in 
sapport  of  his  anthority,  had  appeared  in  arms  at  the  head  of 
the  TTiilififl.^  crying  Gk)d  save  King  William.  So  it  wonld  be 
now.  Most  of  those  who  had  taken  a  pleasure  in  crossing 
him  on  the  question  of  his  Dutch  guards,  on  the  question  of 
his  Irish  grants,  would  be  moved  to  vehement  resentment 
when  they  learned  that  Lewis  had,  in  direct  violation  of  a 
treaty,  determined  to  force  on  England  a  king  of  lus  own  re- 
ligion, a  king  bred  in  his  own  dominions,a  king  who  would 
be  at  Westminster  what  Philip  was  at  Madrid,  a  great  feud- 
atory of  France. 

These  arguments  were  concisely  but  clearly  and  strongly 
urged  by  Torcy  in  a  paper  which  is  still  extant,  and  which  it 
is  difficult  to  believe  that  his  master  can  have  read  without 
great  misgivings.'^  On  one  side  were  the  fidth  of  treaties, 
the  peace  of  Europe,  the  welfare  of  France,  nay  the  selfish 
inteiest  of  the  House  of  Bourbon.  On  the  other  side  were 
the  influence  of  an  artfol  woman,  and  the  promptings  of  vanity 
which,  we  must  in  candour  acknowledge,  was  ennobled  by  a 
mixture  of  compassion  and  chivalrous  generosity.  The  King 
determined  to  act  in  direct  opposition  to  the  advice  of  all  his 
ablest  servants ;  and  the  princes  of  the  blood  applauded  his 
decision,  as  they  would  have  applauded  any  decision  which  he 
had  announced.  Nowhere  was  he  regarded  with  a  more  timo- 
rous, a  more  slavish,  respect  than  in  his  own  fiunily. 

On  the  following  day  he  went  again  to  Saint  Germains,  and, 
attended  by  a  splendid  retinue,  entered  James's  bedchamber. 
The  dying  man  scarcely  opened  his  heavy  eyes,  and  then 
closed  them  again.  '^  I  have  something,"  said  Lewis,  ^'  of 
great  moment  to  communicate  to  Your  Majesty."  The  cour- 
tiers who  fiOed  the  room  took  this  as  a  signal  to  retire,  and 
were  crowding  towards  the  door,  when  they  were  stopped  by 
that  commanding  voice :  '^  Let  nobody  withdraw.  I  come  to 
ten  Your  Majesty  that^  whenever  it  shall  please  Gk)d  to  take 
joa  from  us,  I  will  be  to  your  son  what  I  have  been  to  you, 
and  will  aclmowledge  him  as  King  of  England,  Scotland  and 
Irdaiid."  The  English  exiles  who  were  standing  roxmd  the 
coach  foil  on  their  knees.     Some  burst  into  tears.    Some 

*  Hjkmm  ma  Is  piopofitioii  de  re-    da  Roi  de  la  Grand  Bretagne,  Sept  ^ 
iiMoltia  att  priaea  dea  Qallea  le  titre    1701. 
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CTlAP.  poured  forth  praises  and  blessings  with  clamour  such  as  wai 
^^*  scarcely  becoming  in  sach  a  place  and  at  such  a  time.  Some 
indistinct  murmurs  which  James  uttered,  and  which  were 
drowned  by  the  noisy  gratitude  of  his  attendants,  were  in- 
terpreted to  mean  thanks.  But  fiom  the  most  trastworthj 
accounts  it  appears  that  he  was  insensible  to  all  that  wu 
passing  around  him.'^ 

As  soon  as  Lewis  was  again  at  Marli,  he  repeated  to  the 
Court  assembled  there  the  annoxmcement  which  he  had  made 
at  Saint  Grermains.  The  whole  circle  broke  forth  into  excli^ 
mations  of  delight  and  admiration.  What  piety !  What  hu- 
manity! What  magnanimity!  Nor  was  this  enthusiam 
altogether  feigned.  For,  in  the  estimation  of  the  greater  part 
of  that  brilliant  crowd,  nations  were  nothing  and  princes  ereiy- 
thing.  What  could  be  more  generous,  more  amiable,  than  to 
protect  an  innocent  boy,  who  was  kept  out  of  his  rightful  in- 
heritance by  an  ambitious  kinsman  P  The  fine  gentlemen 
and  fine  ladies  who  talked  thus  forgot  that,  besides  the  inno- 
cent boy  and  that  ambitious  kinsmen,  five  millions  and  a  half 
of  Englishmen  were  concerned,  who  were  little  disposed  to 
consider  themselves  as  the  absolute  property  of  any  master, 
and  who  were  still  less  disposed  to  accept  a  master  chosen  for 
them  by  the  French  King. 

James  lingered  three  days  longer.  He  was  occasionallT 
sensible  during  a  few  minutes,  and,  during  one  of  these  lucid 
intervals,  faintly  expressed  his  gratitude  to  Lewis.  On  the 
sixteenth  he  died.  His  Queen  retired  that  evening  to  the  nun- 
nery of  ChaiUot,  where  she  could  weep  and  pray  undisturbed- 
She  left  Saint  Germains  in  joyous  agitation.  A  herald  made 
his  appearance  before  the  palace  gate,  and,  with  soimd  oi 
trumpet,  proclaimed,  in  Latin,  Frieneh  and  English,  King 
James  the  Third  of  England  and  Eighth  of  Scotland.  The 
streets,  in  consequence  doubtless  of  orders  from  the  govern- 
ment, were  illuminated ;  and  the  townsmen  with  loud  shouts 
wished  a  long  reign  to  their  illustrious  neighbour.  The  poor 
lad  received  from  his  ministers,  and  delivered  back  to  them, 
the  seals  of  their  offices,  and  held  out  his  hand  to  be  kissed. 
One  of  the  first  acts  of  his  mock  reign  was  to  bestow  some 
mock  peerages  in  conformity  with  directions  which  he  found 
in  his  father's  will.  Middleton,  who  had  as  yet  no  English 
title,  was  created  Earl  of  Monmouth.  Perth,  who  had  stood 
high  in  the  favour  of  his  late  master,  both  as  an  apostate  from 

*  By-  the  most  trustworthy  accounts  I    The  reader  maj  compare  their  nanadrtf 
mean  those  of  St.  Simon  and  Dangean.    with  the  Life  of  James. 
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the  Protestant  religion,  and  as  the  author  of  the  last  improve-     CTAB. 
ments  on  the  thnmb  screw,  took  the  title  of  Duke.  ^^\r 

Meanwhile  the  remains  of  James  were  escorted,  in  the  dusk 
of  the  evening,  by  a  slender  retinue  to  the  Chapel  of  the  Eng- 
lish Benedictines  at  Paris,  and  deposited  there  in  the  vain 
hope  that,  at  some  future  time,  they  would  be  laid  with  kingly 
pomp  at  Westminster  among  the  graves  of  the  Plantagenets 
and  Tudors. 

Three  days  after  these  humblo  obsequies  Lewis  visited  Saint  The  Pre- 
Germains  in  form.  On  the  morrow  the  visit  was  returned.  cognS^jii 
The  French  Court  was  now  at  Versailles ;  and  the  Pretender  Kini^. 
was  received  there,  in  all  points,  as  his  father  would  have 
been,  sate  in  his  fia.ther's  arm  chair,  took,  as  his  father  had 
always  done,  the  right  hand  of  the  great  monarch,  and  wore 
the  long  violet  coloured  mantle  which  was  by  ancient  usage 
the  mourning  garb  of  the  Kings  of  France.  There  was  on  that 
day  a  great  concourse  of  ambassadors  and  envoys ;  but  one  well 
known  figure  was  wanting.  Manchester  had  sent  off  to  Loo  in- 
telligence of  the  affiront  which  had  been  offered  to  his  country 
and  his  master,  had  solicited  instructions,  and  had  determined 
that,  till  these  instructions  should  arrive,  he  would  live  in 
strict  seclusion.  He  did  not  think  that  he  should  be  justified 
in  quitting  his  post  without  express  orders ;  but  his  earnest 
hope  was  that  he  should  be  directed  to  turn  his  back  in  con- 
temptuous defiance  on  the  Court  which  had  dared  to  treat 
England  as  a  subject  province. 

As  soon  as  the  fault  into  which  Lewis  had  been  hurried  by 
pity,  by  the  desire  of  applause,  and  by  female  influence  was 
complete  and  irreparable,  he  began  to  feel  serious  uneasiness. 
His  ministers  were  directed  to  declare  everywhere  that  their 
master  had  no  intention  of  affronting  the  English  government, 
that  he  had  not  violated  the  Treaiy  of  Byswick,  that  he  had 
no  intention  of  violating  it,  that  he  had  merely  meant  to 
gratify  an  unfortunate  fiimily  nearly  related  to  himself  by 
using  names  and  observing  forms  which  really  meant  nothing, 
and  that  he  was  resolved  not  to  countenance  any  attempt  to 
subvert  the  throne  of  William.  Torcy,  who  had,  a  few  days 
before,  proved  by  irrefragable  arguments  that  his  master  could 
not,  without  a  gross  breach  of  contract,  recognise  the  Preten- 
der, imagined  that  sophisms  which  had  not  imposed  on  him- 
self might  possibly  impose  on  others.  He  visited  the  English 
embassy,  obtained  admittance,  and,  as  was  his  duty,  did  his 
best  to  excuse  the  fiEital  act  which  he  had  done  his  best  to 
prevent.    Manchester's  answer  to  this  attem?gt  ^\»  ^-r^axA^Cv^^ 
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CHAP,  waji  im  iitn>nir  ami  pLiin  aji  it  nuilil  In*  ui  the  ab«iirtt-  of  •  nr^  ■# 
^  "^  '^  iimtnii-tiiinji.  Th«'  iimtnirtinnji  iiiM*«-«lilTBrrirrJ.  Th^  o>cfv^ 
wliii  rarrii**!  th<*  nrwimf  tin*  ns««»^iitioii  t«i  I^h*  arriir«!  !i..^-r«> 
whi'ii  William  wan  at  tahli*  with  imiihc  nf  hi*  tii'Mt^  anl  »  =i^ 
|iriiii-i-ii  nf  till*  (fi'miAii  Kiiipirp  who  IuiaI  viaitfl^vl  lutn  in  h;»  r^- 
tn*at.  Th«*  Kiiii;  naiil  iitit  a  wnrJ  :  but  liin  |iolt<  chrfk  tlukh^i 
Eiul  lit*  iiiill«*«l  liij«  hut  nViT  hill  i'Ti'4  t«i  iciiii^i'al  th«'  rl^r.^*^  i 
hi^  riiiiiit«*iiaii*'«*.  ir<*  hajit«*rif*<l  1«>fM'n<l  (ifTi^^fnil  riii*%te-c^-  •^ 
Oiii<  rurrii**!  u  l«-tt«'rri  111111131111111;;  Maiii'IimtiT  t*i  «|'iit  >  r^:  *^ 
wit!i«iiit  tukiii;;  l^nvt*.  AiintliiT  iitarttti  fur  I^<b«i"ii  «:;i  1 
ih-4|*ati'h  whirh  «lin*«-t«-«l  tlit*  f^inli  JiiAtii*i-ii  tt>  »«'titl   IV-.m^ 

ill«!alltI_V  I  lilt  ff  Kll};la!lil. 

Kiifc:hin«l  VI  a H  uln*ui|y  in  a  ilaiin*  vrhi*M  it  vraji  tint  kr#  «% 
th*«n*  th:it  Jaiiit'4  wan  dviii^.  Snint*  i.f  hi*  i*a^-r  |^r*..tjrf 
fiiniii-«l  I'laiin  ami  iiioilt*  |in-|i:irati*>iiN  Tt  11  ^n-at  puLhr  rr.j^*. 
f«*Htatii*ii  tif  fi'«-liti;;  in  ilifTfnMit  |iart«  i>l'  tin*  ULauil.  K^i  Mj^ 
iii-MiIi-iii't*  i«f  I4*wi4  |inHliirt*«|  a  hiirMt  itf  piihlu:  ii>-li|;t^'  - 
wliii'li  Hi';kn'«-1\  aiir  iiiaWiinti'tit  hail  thi<  rititmp-  t*i  tUi«-. 

Ill  thi'    titv  iif  Iii»iiili»ii,  init«-«'«l.  h*»iii«*  i4-alut«,  who  Lju:  ;f  - 
liaMv  hnrall«>wi*<l  t«Mi  iiiaiiv  hiiini«-ni  tii  thfir  iirw  S'i*r«  j-^ 
]ilavf«l  iiiii'itf  thi*^*  iM'iiM*li*v4  |iraiik^  nhirli  Wfn*  t  k^r a*  %  r  %*.^ 
of  thi'ir  |»ar1v.    Th»'*"  iln-»«M-«I  thi  iiiM'h* n  in  *'*^\a  l-^an:.  •  *  -:•• 
ri'*»'iiihlani*i-  tt»  tlii*  talianl^  ••f  li«-r.iMi. r«il»-  thn.ti^Si  tL**  ^v  -  •• 
hal:*--I  a!  •••iii'*  ]-lai'«-.  ai*<l  iirit!f  ntl  ^'Mi.*  thin;;  wL:  K^  ••• 
r»»'iM   i;!.!«n»?.iTi  !.      I*    w.i*    .%*    !':r*t    ^  .||«*««-1   ti.a!    l},.  1    «-•• 
ni' r«  1^  a  •'  ::ii.ii.\  i-f  i-ri/.    li^*].!.  r«»  fp-n.  Il«  kit  «  ;:*  :».     •:    , 
will  Ka'l  tiik<-:i  th:-*  wai  •■!  a.Ut-rt  i-nnj  tl.iir  j-rf  ru^ii  ••  m 
hat  k  hUi'pl.  !>^^"ril  aii«i   I'tiikl-r.  .iri<I   o;!!^!'-  fiil -h^>  :i.      i. 
w.iH  ••iii'ii  ili-ii  ii\iri'«l  that  ?h»'*«' i;.i'i«liU  tir*  ^•i*!  h  «r<w:a^r.  •■-' 
|ir>«  I.iiinlii^  Jam-  ••  tl.f  rhipl.      hi  a?i  i!.**ar.!  ih-*  ja^**-*.  *  •  ».• 
at  .»::  •  M'l.      T!i'-  :?»•■•  k  k:i;j^  a*    arn.-*  a:.l   piir*..!  *;  ••   '    -• 
an.i*.  tIi'  ir  tin*  r\  aipl  :!•  •!  t*-r  rh*  :r  !:i**^  1:1  all  il;r«^  T.    .  •.  *  • 
I..W0I  l.\  «flU  aJiil  mh"Wi-p*  I  f  (•t.-Tit^.*     Alr^aiiv  ti.f  •  "■  i: 

<'<--t?i-  :l  I'f  I^'i^'i"!!  ha<l  in*  t.  aii«l  h.til  \<>tt«l.  witik-u*.  .» 

*.::'■•:•   \.i- .-.  ;i'i  a  lln**  iijtp  -^iii^  thf  hi,:hi  *T    r»  ••  -  '   .    - '. 
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1»  itj   ■  !uJ-'.  tJi-'    T-M    •  .ir.ti:'la!i'.  !a'«  ;\   t).--   \*  J-'iIaT  f^i     .-  V 
w.ft<(  p-;t-'  t'^1,  ani  a  WK:^  al-!i-ni;an  {'la**4  :!i  t2i*-  v  }<a.«        k 
€i\«-r  th-   ki:.^*'i-r:i,  *•  r;-  nt.'-fi'*,  ^"r.u:-!    nnt**,    r..*^  •.    .-* 
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necessary  to  enlarge  the  "  London  Gazette  *'  from  fonr  columns  CHAP, 
to  twelve ;  and  even  twelve  were  too  few  to  hold  the  multitude  ^^'  ^ 
of  loyal  and  patriotic  addresses.  In  some  of  those  addresses 
severe  reflections  were  thrown  on  the  House  of  Commons. 
Our  deliverer  had  been  ungratefully  requited,  thwarted,  mor- 
tified, denied  the  means  of  making  the  cotmtry  respected  and 
feared  by  neighbouring  states.  The  factious  wrangling,  the 
penny  wise  economy,  of  three  disgraceful  years  had  produced 
the  effect  which  might  have  been  expected.  His  Majesiy  would 
never  have  been  so  grossly  affironted  abroad,  if  he  had  not  first 
been  affironted  at  home.  But  the  eyes  of  his  people  were 
opened.  He  had  only  to  appeal  from  the  representatives  to 
the  constituents ;  and  he  would  find  that  the  nation  was  still 
sound  at  heart. 

Poussin  had  been  directed  to  offer  to  the  Lords  Justices 
explanations  similar  to  those  with  which  Torcy  had  at- 
tempted  to  appease  Manchester.  A  memorial  was  accord- 
ingly drawn  up  and  presented  to  Vernon :  but  Vernon  re- 
fused to  look  at  it.  Soon  a  courier  arrived  from  Loo  with 
the  letter  in  which  William  directed  his  viceregents  to  send 
the  French  agent  out  of  the  kingdom.  An  officer  of  the 
royal  household  was  charged  with  the  execution  of  the  order. 
He  repaired  to  Poussin's  lodgings :  but  Poussin  was  not  at 
home:  he  was  supping  at  the  Blue  Posts,  a  tavern  much 
frequented  by  Jacobites,  the  very  tavern  indeed  at  which 
Chamock  and  his  gang  had  breakfSa^sted  on  the  day  fixed  for 
the  murderous  ambuscade  of  Tumham  Green.  To  this  house 
the  messenger  went;  and  there  he  found  Poussin  at  table 
with  three  of  the  most  virulent  Tory  members  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  Tredenham,  who  returned  himself  for  Saint 
Mawes ;  Hammond,  who  had  been  sent  to  Parliament  by  the 
high  churchmen  of  the  TJniversiiy  of  Cambridge ;  and  Dave- 
nant,  who  had  recently,  at  Poussin's  suggestion,  been  re- 
warded by  Lewis  for  some  savage  invectives  against  the 
Whigs  with  a  diamond  ring  worth  three  thousand  pistoles. 
This  supper  party  was,  during  some  weeks,  the  chief  topic  of 
conversation.  The  exultation  of  the  Whigs  was  boundless. 
These  then  were  the  true  English  patriots,  the  men  who 
could  not  endure  a  foreigner,  the  men  who  would  not  suffer 
His  Majesty  to  bestow  a  moderate  reward  on  the  foreigners 
who  had  stormed  Athlone,  and  turned  the  flank  of  the  Celtic 
army  at  Aghrim.  It  now  appeared  that  they  could  be  on 
ezodlent  terms  with  a  foreigner,  provided  only  that  be  wai 
the  emissaxy  of  a  iyrant  hostile  to  the  libextj^  ASoiSb  \x^^fis^«&r^ 
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CHAP.     dr:ii^*,  ainl  tlio  rrliLfinii  of  ihrir  count rr.      Tin*  Turi«#-  t-^i^l 
„..^'  J^   anil  aliUMhtil,  hourtilv  wiahctl  that,  on  tlmt  unluoki  «Lit.  xl^j 
frii*iiil*i  ku«l  Im^vmi  «ii|>|iin^  iioni<*wb«*n*  v\m\     Krvn  tLe  k'r  oii* 
of  Ha\i*nnnt'tt  fiin*h<*u<l  woji  nut  prntif  t«i  tha*  i;«*ni<n4l  nr|  n^i. 
Ill*  •li'fi*ntl«Hl  hiiiiiu*lf  lir  |»i\*t4*nJin^  that  INnuain.  With  nL-  =s 
hi*  ha«l  |iujiii«*il  whuk*  (Ia}'«,  who  ha«l  rum'>i't«*«l  hia  •i~ttrrwi--ji 
puni|ihli>tii,  anil  whi*  luul  paid  him  hiii  «hain<*ful  wa;;***.  w»«  * 
■trmi^fr  to  him.  ikw\  that  the  mivtin^  at  thf  RItk**  Tuvt*  ««i 
]iiii\*lv  ai*i'iili'ntal.     If  hiii  wnnl  wan  tlualit«nl,  lit*  wab  wil..:.^ 
Vt  n-|H'at  hi.4  aj««M*rtii»n  mi  itath.     Tbi*  puhli<',  hi*««  \i-r.  «!..  ^ 
hail  ftintiol  a  ifTx  mrnH-t  n«>ti«in  of  \m  i-har4«'tfr.  th-  'i^:\ 
th:it   hirt  wiinl  woi*  worth  oji  much  aji  \\\n  natli,  aiktl  iLa!  i.i 
oath  woii  witrth  nutkiin^. 
Bsiarii  ol         Mi-anwhili*  tin*  arrival  of  William  waji  imiiatif*nth  rxjv^'r^L 
lU  KiDf .     Yr\*\i\  Iii«i  III*  li:iil  L:<<ni*  til  Hn*«la,  wlirn*  In*  ha«l  ]««a*'d   »  :^- 
tiiip*  ill  ri'iii'niri;:  hit  tn^ipii,  anil  in  i*«>nfrmn«;  w;ih   Ma.- 
h«>ri'U;;h  anil  ll*-iii'*iiM.      II«*  lia«l  Li»iii*«i  t«i  U'  in  KtiijUn*!  t-^*  > 
ill  III  tiiU-r.      Hut  aiUi-pM'  wimU  il«*taini*«l  him  thn^-  w««4t  4'. 
til*'   lliiu''»»'.      At  li-ii'^'th,  in  tli»*  aftfl'ni*»'n  of  tli*-  f  ur::.     f 
N"\*'iiii»-r,  it  n.i.<i  kiniwn  in  I^>iiil>*n  that  In*  lijil  l^n*!-^]  «ia.j*  - 
tli.it   ni'Tiiiii;:  a:    M.ir;:u1«*.     tfn-at   |Ti'|«arat:"n«   «« r-   r^.- 
fi-r  Hi-1' •'iiiiii^'  li'iii  tti  lii4  rai'ital  i>n  tli^*  f>II 'Wi:!  •  kIai.  '.z^' 
thirtf-iith  aiiiiM*  r-.iri  of'  hi*  lainlinj  in   I^  \>-!i*Lir«-.      ii,'.  » 
ji«.ir:if\  ai  p't-  tli-  i-ri-L''-.  aii'l  al-Uij  (*<>ruliill  a;;  1  '^-rA;*.  * 
i'l..  •  >Xt*»\,  .i:.1  tI.'-   >tr.ir:'l.  Wi.i:M  l..i\i'  I- •  :;   •...    j^  *:    4.' 
•  ll'-r*    It    It  -    •!.:••  I  •!■   1    t'r.i:nf.       ll--    .i' •  •  r^l::.  j!%     •I;*    *■ 
(•r*  •  :.n  1-  h.  .i:.-l  ?!.•!.•••  |>ri«-t-t  <|i*i|  ?••  I  lain  |  ?••:.<  ■    .rr  •  '. 
•■!»tt'r::.^'    l^<:.'l"n.      11;*   r»  t«irii   m.i»,   h-  wi  \.  r.   .•!-'?  !-*%-.; 
tli»*    J-|'«lI.i'i-    Wi'li    •  \i-r\    *ijTi    "f  j",^   aTi'l    aVa    }.T    .  r."         T'- 

U'Tilip^  M.i/'-'l,  .i!i'l  fli'-  ;^»iiii|-«W'!'  r  r«ari«l.  a!I    :..^-:.v      I: 
f\.  rji   ]..ir;'li   Iriiii   M;l.-  I!i:-1  l.i  S,ii:.*  J.i::.i  «'••.  m  x*  *      \m,    ^^  -. 
I  i.TfiT'  ::•  <1  "?i  'h'    -?.     .1  !•  r*  •  t   .!-  m*  I*:'!.  -•.i:,T  |.  r*.  -*  a  :•    » 
C'  '.:•  '    i"*  i»*  r-  t-  ••  •  ?    •::.■••  1    .iTi'l    •:::!.     .  r.w  ::  .  •"   :.••.  S  ifc" 

ai.-i  •  !'  -••  !••  •!.'■  iMr  ■  ;  L:-*  ).•  *;!>  •-  -•  --l  .i  .!■  i;!  »  •.,    *    •-  • 

il-'-.'  :.  !.■-■?',  .4!.  1  a  -'..ifc^   •  i:!. 
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con&Tatnlate  him  on  his  safe  retnm.  It  was  remarked  that  CHAP. 
Somers  and  Halifax,  so  malignantly  persecuted  a  few  months  ^  '  ^ 
ago  by  the  House  of  Commons,  were  received  with  such  marks 
of  esteem  and  kindness  as  William  was  little  in  the  habit  of 
vouchsafing  to  his  English  courtiers.  The  lower  ranks  of 
both  the  great  factions  were  violently  agitated.  The  Whigs, 
lately  vanquished  and  dispirited,  were  full  of  hope  and  ardour. 
The  Tories,  lately  triumphant  and  secure,  were  exasperated 
and  alarmed.  Both  Whige  and  Tories  waited  with  intense 
anxiety  for  the  decision  of  one  momentous  and  pressing 
question.  Would  there  be  a  dissolution  9  On  the  seventh 
of  November  the  King  propounded  that  question  to  his  Privy 
Council.  It  was  rumoured,  and  is  highly  probable,  that  Jer- 
sey, Wright  and  Hedges  advised  him  to  keep  the  existing 
Parliament.  But  they  were  not  men  whose  opinion  was 
likely  to  have  much  weight  with  him ;  and  Eochester,  whose 
opinion  might  have  had  some  weight,  had  set  out  to  take 
possession  of  his  Yiceroyalty  just  before  the  death  of  James, 
and  was  still  at  Dublin.  William,  however,  had,  as  he  owned 
to  Heinsius,  some  difficulty  in  ma.king  up  his  mind.  He  had 
no  doubt  that  a  general  election  would  give  him  a  better 
House  of  Commons :  but  a  general  election  would  cause  de- 
lay ;  and  delay  might  cause  much  mischief.  After  balancing 
these  considerations,  during  some  hours,  he  determined  to 
dissolve. 

The  writs  were  sent  out  with  all  expedition ;  and  in  three  Oenen. 
days  the  whole  kingdom  was  up.  Never — such  was  the  in-  ®^*«'«*- 
teUigence  sent  from  the  Dutch  embassy  to  the  Hague — ^had 
there  been  more  intriguing,  more  canvassing,  more  virulence 
of  party  feeling.  It  was  in  the  capital  that  the  first  great 
contests  took  place.  The  decisions  of  the  Metropolitan  con- 
stituent bodies  were  impatiently  expected  as  auguries  of  the 
general  result.  All  the  pens  of  Qruh  Street,  all  the  presses 
of  Little  Britain  were  hard  at  work.  HandbiUs  for  and 
against  every  candidate  were  sent  to  every  voter.  The  popu- 
lar slogans  on  both  sides  were  indefatigably  repeated.  Pres- 
lyterian.  Papist,  Tool  of  Holland,  Pensioner  of  France,  were 
the  appellations  interchanged  between  the  contending  Ac- 
tions. The  Whig  cry  was  that  the  Tory  members  of  the  last 
two  Parliaments  had,  frt)m  a  malignant  desire  to  mortify  the 
Eling,  left  the  kingdom  exposed  to  danger  and  insult,  had 
unconstitutionally  encroached  both  on  the  legislative  and  on 
the  judicial  functions  of  the  House  of  Lords,  had  turned  the 
House  of  Commons  into  a  new  Star  Chambet^  VaAl  Tsaft^  ^j^ 
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CHAP,  instruments  of  capricious  tyranny  those  privileges  wliich 
-^^\  ought  never  to  be  employed  but  in  defence  of  fireedom,  had 
persecuted,  without  regard  to  Liw,  to  natural  justice,  or  to 
decorum,  the  great  Commander  who  had  saved  the  state  at 
La  Hogue,  the  great  Financier  who  had  restored  the  cmrencr 
and  reestablished  public  credit,  the  great  Judge  whom  all 
persons  not  blinded  by  prejudice  acknowledged  to  be,  in 
virtue,  in  prudence,  in  learning  and  eloquence,  the  first  of 
living  English  jurists  and  statesmen.  The  Tories  answered 
that  they  had  been  only  too  moderate,  only  too  merdfol; 
that  they  had  used  the  Speaker's  warrant  a^d  the  power 
of  tacking  only  too  sparingly ;  and  that,  if  the j  ever  again 
had  a  majority,  the  three  Whig  leaders  who  now  imagined 
themselves  secure  should  be  impeached,  not  for  high  mis- 
demeanours, but  for  high  treason.  It  soon  appeared  that 
these  threats  were  not  likely  to  be  very  speedily  executed. 
Pour  Whig  and  four  Tory  candidates  contested  the  City 
of  London.  The  show  of  hands  was  for  the  Whigs.  A 
poll  was  demanded ;  and  the  Whigs  polled  nearly  two  votes 
to  one.  Sir  John  Levison  Grower,  who  was  supposed  to 
have  ingratiated  himself  with  the  whole  body  of  shop- 
keepers by  some  parts  of  his  parliamentary  conduct^  was  {mt 
up  for  Westminster  on  the  Tory  interest ;  and  the  electors 
were  reminded  by  puffs  in  the  newspapers  of  the  services 
which  he  had  rendered  to  trade.  But  the  dread  of  the  Frencli 
King,  the  Pope,  and  the  Pretender,  prevailed ;  and  Sir  Jolm 
was  at  the  bottom  of  the  poll.  Southwark  not  only  returned 
Whigs,  but  gave  them  instructions  of  the  most  Whiggish 
character. 

In  the  coimtry,  parties  were  more  nearly  balanced  tV>nn  in 
the  capital.  Yet  the  news  from  every  quarter  was  that  the 
'VVhigs  had  recovered  part  at  least  of  the  ground  which  thej 
had  lost.  Wharton  had  regained  his  ascendancy  in  Bucking- 
hamshire. Musgrave  was  rejected  by  Westmoreland.  Nothing: 
did  more  harm  to  the  Tory  candidates  than  the  story  of  Pous- 
sin's  farewell  supper.  We  learn  froia  their  own  acrimonious 
invectives  that  the  unlucky  discovery  of  the  three  members  of 
Parliament  at  the  Blue  Posts  cost  thirty  honest  gentlemen 
their  seats.  One  of  the  criminals,  Tredenham,  escaped  with 
impunity.  For  the  dominion  of  his  fiamily  over  the  borouirh 
of  St.  Mawes  was  absolute  even  to  a  proverb.  The  other  ti^o 
had  the  fate  which  they  deserved.  Davenant  ceased  to  sit 
for  Bedwin.  Hammond,  who  had  lately  stood  high  in  the 
favour  of  the  University  of  Cambridge,  was  defeated  by  a  great 
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majority,  and  was  sncceeded  by  the  glory  of  the  Whig  party,     CHAP, 
Isaac  Newton.  ^^'  ^ 

There  was  one  district  to  which  the  eyes  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  were  turned  with  anxious  interest,  Gloucestershire. 
Would  the  patriotic  and  high  spirited  gentry  and  yeomanry  of 
that  great  county  again  confide  their  dearest  interests  to  the 
Impudent  Scandal  of  Parliaments,  the  renegade,  the  slanderer, 
the  mountebank,  who  had  been,  during  thirteen  years,  railing 
at  his  betters  of  every  party  with  a  spite  restrained  by  nothing 
but  the  craven  fear  of  corporal  chastisement,  and  who  had  in 
the  last  Parliament  made  himself  conspicuous  by  the  abject 
court  which  he  had  paid  to  Lewis,  and  by  the  impertinence 
with  which  he  had  spoken  of  William. 

The  Gloucestershire  election  became  a  national  affair. 
Portmanteaus  fiill  of  pamphlets  and  broadsides  were  sent 
down  from  London.  Every  freeholder  in  the  coimty  had 
several  tracts  left  at  his  door.  In  every  market  place,  on  the 
market  day,  papers  about  the  brazen  forehead,  the  viperous 
tongue,  and  the  white  liver  of  Jack  Howe,  the  French  King's 
buffoon,  flew  about  like  flakes  in  a  snow  storm.  Clowns  frt)m 
the  Cotswold  Hills  and  the  Forest  of  Dean,  who  had  votes, 
but  who  did  not  know  their  letters,  were  invited  to  hear  these 
satires  read,  and  were  asked  whether  they  were  prepared  to 
endure  the  two  great  evils  which  were  then  considered  by  the 
common  people  of  England  as  the  inseparable  concomitants 
of  despotism,  to  wear  wooden  shoes  and  to  live  on  frogs.  The 
dissenting  preachers  and  the  clothiers  were  peculiarly  zealous. 
For  Howe  was  considered  as  the  enemy  both  of  conventicles 
and  of  factories.  Outvoters  were  brought  up  to  Gloucester 
in  extraordinary  nimibers.  In  the  City  of  London  the  traders 
who  frequented  Blackwell  HaU,  then  the  great  emporium  for 
woollen  goods,  canvassed  actively  on  the  Whig  side. 


[Here  the  revised  part  ends. — Editor.] 
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Meaxvhile  reports  about  the  state  of  the  'King^s  health 
were  constantly  becoming  more  and  more  alarming.  His 
]>«ti^<i£  medical  advisers,  both  English  and  Dutch,  were  at  the  end 
^'*^^""'  of  their  resources.  He  had  consulted  by  letter  all  the  most 
eminent  physicians  of  Europe ;  and,  as  he  was  apprehensire 
that  they  might  retxun  flattering  answers  if  they  knew  who 
he  was,  he  had  written  under  feigned  names.  To  Fagon  he 
had  described  himself  as  a  parish  priest.  Fagon  repUed, 
somewhat  bluntly,  that  such  symptoms  could  have  only  one 
meaning,  and  that  the  only  advice  which  he  had  to  give  to  the 
sick  man  was  to  prepare  himself  for  death.  Having  obtained 
this  plain  answer,  William  consulted  Fagon  again  without 
disguise,  and  obtained  some  prescriptions  which  were  thought 
tv>  have  a  little  retarded  the  approach  of  the  inevitable  hour. 
But  the  great  King's  days  were  nimibered.  Headaches  and 
shivering  fits  returned  on  him  almost  daily.  He  still  rc-de 
HUkI  oven  hunted ;  but  he  had  no  longer  that  firm  seat  or  that 
portoct  command  of  the  bridle  for  which  he  had  once  been 
ivnowiUMl.  Still  all  his  care  was  for  the  future.  The  filial 
iv«*lH.'i't  and  tenderness  of  Albemarle  had  been  almost  a  neces- 
suu'v  i>f  lite  to  him.  But  it  was  of  importance  that  Heinsins 
^ould  hd  fully  informed  both  as  to  the  whole  plan  of  the  next 
vHUiipaigu  and  as  to  the  state  of  the  preparations.  Albemarle 
^iM  in  fnll  i>ossession  of  the  King's  views  on  these  subjects. 
ttv  was  therefore  sent  to  the  Hague.  Heinsins  was  at  that 
linu)  tfuflering  from  indisposition,  which  was  indeed  a  trifle 
%hon  couii>ared  with  the  maladies  imder  which  William  was 
«4iiking.  But  in  the  nature  of  William  there  was  none  of  that 
^iMhnoss  which  is  the  too  common  vice  of  invalids.  On  th.* 
t^catioth  of  February  he  sent  to  Heinsins  a  letter  in  which 
V  did  not  even  allude  to  his  own  sufferings  and  infirmities. 
•  I  iiui,"  ho  said,  "  infinitely  concerned  to  learn  that  your 
v>Uih  i>i  ni)t  yet  quite  reestablished.  May  God  be  pleased 
v»  '4unt  you  a  speedy  recovery.  I  am  unalterably  your  good 
"lam."    Those  were  the  last  lines  of  that  lonj 

^  c£  "E^TQ&rj  '^\U^ajDCL  was  ambling  on  a 
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favourite  horse,  named  Sorrel,  through  the  park  of  Hampton     CHAP. 
Court.     He  urged  his  horse  to  strike  into  a  gallop  just  at  ' 

the  spot  where  a  mole  had  been  at  work.  Sorrel  stumbled 
on  the  mole-hill,  and  went  down  on  his  knees.  The  King 
fell  off,  and  broke  his  collar  bone.  The  bone  was  set ;  and 
he  returned  to  Kensington  in  his  coach.  The  jolting  of  the 
rough  roads  of  that  time  made  it  necessary  to  reduce  tlie 
fracture  again.  To  a  young  and  vigorous  man  such  an  acci- 
dent would  have  been  a  trifle.  But  the  frame  of  William 
was  not  in  a  condition  to  bear  even  the  slightest  shock.  He 
felt  that  his  time  was  short,  and  grieved,  with  a  grief  such 
as  only  noble  spirits  feel,  to  think  that  he  must  leave  his 
work  but  half  finished.  It  was  possible  that  ho  might  still 
live  until  one  of  his  plans  should  be  carried  into  execution. 
He  had  long  known  that  the  relation  in  which  England  and 
Scotland  stood  to  each  other  was  at  best  precarious,  and  often 
unfriendly,  and  that  it  might  be  doubted  whether,  in  an  es- 
timate of  the  British  power,  the  resources  of  the  smaller 
coimtry  ought  not  to  be  deducted  from  those  of  the  larger. 
Recent  events  had  proved  that,  without  doubt,  the  two  king- 
doms could  not  possibly  continue  for  another  year  to  be  on 
the  terms  on  which  they  had  been  during  the  preceding  cen- 
tury, and  that  there  must  be  between  them  either  absolute 
union  or  deadly  enmity.  Their  enmity  would  bring  frightful 
calamities,  not  on  themselves  alone,  but  on  all  the  civilised 
world.  Their  union  would  be  the  best  security  for  the  pros- 
perity of  both,  for  the  internal  tranquillity  of  the  island,  for 
the  just  balance  of  power  among  European  states,  and  for 
the  immunities  of  all  Protestant  countries.  On  the  twenty- 
eighth  of  February  the  Commons  listened  with  uncovered  head 
to  the  last  message  that  bore  William's  sign  manual  An 
unhappy  accident,  he  told  them,  had  forced  him  to  make  to 
them  in  writing  a  communication  which  he  would  gladly  have 
made  from  the  throne.  He  had,  in  the  first  year  of  his 
reign,  expressed  his  desire  to  see  an  union  accomplished 
between  England  and  Scotland.  He  was  convinced  that 
nothing  could  more  conduce  to  the  safety  and  happiness  of 
both.  He  should  think  it  his  peculiar  felicity  if,  before  the 
close  of  his  reign,  some  happy  expedient  could  be  devised  for 
making  the  two  kingdoms  one ;  and  he,  in  the  most  earnest 
manner,  recommended  the  question  to  the  consideration  of 
the  Houses.  It  was  resolved  that  the  message  should  be 
taken  into  consideration  on  Saturday,  the  seventh  of  March. 
But  on  the  first  of  March  humours  of  menacing  appear* 
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CHAP,     ance  showed  themselves  in  the  Xinfir's  knee.     On  the  fomib 
-,    y'_.  of  March  he  was  attacked  by  fever ;  on  the  fifth  his  strengtii 
failed  greatly ;  and  on  the  sixth  he  was  scarcely  kept  aUre 
by  cordials.     The  Abjuration  Bill  and  a  money  bill  were 
awaiting  his  assent.    That  assent  he  felt  he  should  not  be 
able  to  give  in  person.     He  therefore  ordered  a  commisdoD 
to  be  prepared  for  his  signatore.     His  hand  was  now  too  weak 
to  form  the  lettei*s  of  his  name,  and  it  was  suggested  that 
a  stamp  should  be  prepared.     On  the  seventh  of  March  the 
stamp  was  ready.     The  Lord  Keeper  and  the  clerks  of  the 
parliament  came,  according  to  usage,  to  witness  the  signing 
of  the  commission.     But  they  were  detained  some  hours  is 
the  antechamber  while  he  was  in  one  of  the  paroxysms  of 
his  malady.    Meanwhile  the  Houses  were  sitting.     It  was 
Saturday,  the  seventh,  the  day  on  which  the  Commons  had 
resolved  to  take  into  consideration  the  question  of  the  xmion 
with  Scotland.    But  that  subject  was  not  mentioned.    It  wua 
known  that  the  King  had  but  a  few  hours  to  live ;  and  the 
members  asked  each  other  anxiously  whether  it  was  likelj 
that  the  Abjuration  and  money  bills  would  be  passed  before 
he  died.    After  sitting  long  in  the  expectation  of  a  message, 
the  Commons  adjourned  till  six  in  the  afternoon.     By  that 
time  William  had  recovered  himself  sufficiently  to  put  the 
stamp  on  the  parchment  which  authorised  his  commissiont* rs 
to  act  for  him.      In    the    evening,  when  the  Houses  had 
assembled,  Black  Rod  knocked.     The  Commons  were  sum- 
moned to  the  bar  of  the  Lords ;  the  commission  was  read, 
the  Abjuration  Bill  and  the  Malt  Bill  became  laws,  and  bc-Ui 
Houses  adjourned  till  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  f-.'l- 
lowiiig  day.     Tlie  following  day  was  Sunday.     But  there  was 
little  chance  that  William  would  live  through  the   nii:L:. 
It  was  of  the  highest  importance  that,  within  the   shorttn?! 
l>ossible  time  aftor  liis  decease,  the  successor  designated  U 
the  BlQ  of  Bights  and  the  Act  of  Succession  should  receive 
the  homage  of  the  Estates  of  the  Bealm,  and  be  publicly  pro- 
claimed in  the  Council :  and  ihe  most  rigid  Pharisee  in  the 
Society  for  the  Reformation  of  Manners  could  hardlv  deiiv 
that  it  was  lawful  to  save  the  state,  even  on  the  Sabbath. 

The  KiuiX  UK^unvhile  was  sinking  fast.  Albemarle  liaJ 
arrived  at  Kensington  fn>m  the  Hague,  exhausted  by  rapi'i 
tnivoUing.  His  niastor  kindly  bade  him  go  to  rest  for  si-me 
hours,  and  then  summoned  him  to  make  his  report,  TLit 
n>}K>rt  was  in  all  nsjxvt^  satisfaotorv.  The  Stato>  G\:itr^i 
wore  in  the  Ivsi  ti^ujor;  the  tnx»ps,  the  prorisions  ana  iL. 
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magazines  were  in  the  best  order.  Every  thing  was  in  readi-  CUap. 
iiess  for  an  early  campaign.  William  received  the  intelli-  .  .^_ 
trence  with  the  calmness  of  a  man  whose  work  was  done. 
He  was  under  no  delusion  as  to  his  danger.  ^^I  am  fast 
drawing,"  he  said,  "  to  my  end."  His  end  was  worthy  of 
liis  Ufe.  His  intellect  was  not  for  a  moment  clouded.  Tf\a 
fortitude  was  the  more  admirable  because  he  was  not  willing 
to  die.  He  had  very  lately  said  to  one  of  those  whom  he 
most  loved :  "  You  know  that  I  never  feared  death ;  there 
have  been  times  when  I  should  have  wished  it;  but,  now 
that  this  great  new  prospect  is  opening  before  me,  I  do  wish 
to  stay  here  a  little  longer."  Yet  no  weakness,  no  querulous- 
ness,  disgraced  the  noble  close  of  that  noble  career.  To  the 
physicians  the  TTing  returned  his  thanks  graciously  and 
gently.  "  I  know  that  you  have  done  all  that  skill  and  learn- 
ing could  do  for  me  :  but  the  case  is  beyond  your  art ;  and  I 
submit."  From  the  words  which  escaped  him  he  seemed  to 
.be  frequently  engaged  in  mental  prayer.  Burnet  and  Teni- 
son  remained  many  hours  in  the  sick  room.  He  professed  to 
them  his  firm  belief  in  the  truth  of  the  Christian  religion, 
and  received  the  sacrament  from  their  hands  with  great 
seriousness.  The  antechambers  were  crowded  all  night  with 
lords  and  privy  coimcillors.  He  ordered  several  of  them  to 
be  called  in,  and  exerted  himself  to  take  leave  of  them  with 
a  few  kind  and  cheerful  words.  Among  the  English  who 
were  admitted  to  his  bedside  were  Devonshire  and  Ormond. 
But  there  were  in  the  crowd  those  who  felt  as  no  Englishman 
could  feel,  friends  of  his  youth  who  had  been  true  to  him, 
and  to  whom  he  had  been  true,  through  all  vicissitudes  of 
fortune ;  who  had  served  him  with  unalterable  fidelity  when 
his  Secretaries  of  State,  his  Treasury  and  his  Admiralty  had 
betrayed  him ;  who  had  never  on  any  field  of  battle,  or  in  any 
atmosphere  tainted  with  loathsome  and  deadly  disease,  shrunk 
from  placing  their  own  lives  in  jeopardy  to  save  his,  and 
whose  truth  he  had  at  the  cost  of  his  own  popularity  re- 
warded with  bounteous  munificence.  He  strained  his  feeble 
voice  to  thank  Auverquerque  for  the  affectionate  and  loyal 
services  of  thirty  years.  To  Albemarle  he  gave  the  keys  of 
his  closet,  and  of  his  private  drawers.  "You  know,"  he  said, 
"  what  to  do  with  them."  By  this  time  he  could  scarcely 
respu'c.  "  Can  this,"  he  said  to  tlie  physicians,  "  last  long?" 
He  was  told  that  the  end  was  approaching.  He  swallowed  a 
cordial,  and  asked  for  Bentinck.  Those  were  his  last  articu- 
late words.     Bentinck  instantly  came  to  the  bedside,  bent 
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CIIAP.  down,  and  phircd  bin  ear  ckMe  to  the  Kin|f*a  mrMitli.  IV 
-  ^^'  U|ia  of  tho  djini;  man  hiotinI  ;  but  tiothinir  couU  Ix*  h^iar: 
Tbe  Kint;  tiiuk  tbe  band  c»f  bia  ««arlMt  frifnd«  and  pw—i^  ;* 
tenderlj  to  bia  boart.  In  tbat  moment,  no  d<*ubc«  all  ^t^' 
had  caat  a  tUirbt  |«aain(;  cloud  over  tbrir  k»ni;  an«l  }  ■:•?• 
ftiendflhip  waa  for)Ciat4*n.  It  waa  now  U-twern  artni  t^i 
eiifbt  in  tbe  momtnic-  H^^  cloaed  bia  evea,  and  i;aa]v«l  !  r 
breath.  Tbt«  biabo|)a  km*lt  down  and  n-ail  tlit*  ct*mur&>ia^  *-^ 
praver.     Wlien  it  (•n<lt*d  William  wa«  no  moiv. 

When  bia  n*uiaina  won*  laid  out,  it  waa  ftiund  that  b<-  «  -r 
next  to  bia  tkin  a  iinuUI  \*uk%*  of  hiark  «iik  ritianfl.  Tb**  I  r^ 
in  waiitii|f  ordfivd  it  to  U*  taki*n  off.  It  containrd  a  ^«l 
rin^  and  a  luck  of  the  hair  of  Mary. 
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